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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1897-'98 


1897 

September  7,  T.,  School  of  Music:  First  term  begins 

September  14,  T.,  University:  First  semester  begins 

September  14,  T. ,  to  17    F .,  Entrance  examinations  and  registration 

September  18,  S.,  Organization  of  classes 

Annual  opening  address  by  the  Chancellor 
September  22,  W.,  School  of  Music:  First  Faculty  recital 
September  23,  Th.,  Annual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  reception  to 

students  and  Faculty 
September  24,  F.,  Annual  reception  by  the  Literary  societies 
September  26,  Sun.,  Address  before  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
October  1,  2,  College  of  Law:  Entrance  examinations 
October  4,  M.,  College  of  Law:  First  term  begins 
October  13,  W.,  School  of  Music:  First  students'  recital 
October  15,  F.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:  Annual  address 
October  16,  S.,  Literary  Societies:  Joint  program 
October  21,  Th.,  Recital:  Elocution  and  oratory 
October  30,  S.,  Annual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reception  to  young  women 
November  7,  Sun.,  Day  of  Prayer  for  S.  V.  M.  F.  M. 
November  10,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Second  students'  recital 
November  15,  M.,  School  of  Music:  Second  term  begins 
November  25,  Th.,  to  26,  F.,  Thanksgiving  recess 
November  29,  M.,  College  of  Law:  Second  term  begins 
December  7,  T.,  Board  of  Regents:  Regular  meeting 
December  8,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Holiday  concert 
December  10,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Annual  alumni  program 
December  11,  S.,  Union  Literary  Society:  S.  L.  &Q.  oratorical  con- 
test 
December  16,  Th.,  Recital:  Elocution  and  oratory 
December  24,  F.,  First  day  of  Christmas  holidays 
December  28,  T.,  Opening  of  School  of  Agriculture 

(5) 
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January  1,8.,  Last  day  of  Christmas  holidays 

January  15,  &,  Delian  Literary  Society:  K.  A.  D.  oratorical  contest 

January  19,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Fourth  students'  recital 

January  21,  F.,  Union  Literary  Society:  Annual  alumni  program 

January  22,  S.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:  C.  &  W.  oratorical  contest 

January  24,  M.,  to  28,  F.,  Final  examinations 

January  27,  Th.,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

January  28,  F. ,  First  semester  ends 

January  31,  M.,  Second  semester  begins 

School  of  Music:  Third  term  begins 
February  4,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Boy's  annual  program 
February  7,  M.,  College  of  Law:  Third  term  begins 
February  12,  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  reception  to  students 

Building  Association:  Midwinter  reception 
February  15,  T.,  Charter  Day 

Board  of  Regents:  Regular  meeting 
Midwinter  Commencement 
February  16,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Fifth  students'  recital 
February  17,  Th.,  Recital:  Elocution  and  oratory 
March  16,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Sixth  students'  recital 
March  18,  F.,  Close  of  School  of  Agriculture 
April  1,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  New  members'  program 
April  7,  Th.,  First  day  of  Easter  recess 
April  11,  M.,  Last  day  of  Easter  recess 

College  of  Law:  Fourth  term  begins 
School  of  Music:  Fourth  term  begins 
April  12,  T.,  Board  of  Regents:  Regular  meeting 
April  13,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Seventh  students'  recital 
May  6,  F.,  Kansas-Nebraska  debate 

May  7,  S. ,  Annual  Gymnasium  Exhibition:    Young  women 
May  11,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Eighth  students'  recital 
May  12,  Th.,  Recital:  Elocution  and  oratory 
May  14,  S.,  Annual  Gymnasium  Exhibition:  Young  men 
May  17,  T.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Annual  picnic 
May  21,  S.,  Cadet  Battalion:  Annual  competitive  drill 

Union  Literary  Society:  Annual  picnic 
May  25,  W.,  to  June  1,  W.,  Final  examinations 
May  29,  Sun.,  Annual  address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.W.C.  A. 
June  2,  W.,  12  noon,  Limit  of  senior  work  in  all  Colleges 
June  d,  F.,  School  of  Music:  Third  annual  concert 
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June  2,  3,  4, Cadet  Battalion:  Annual  encampment 
June  4,  S.,  Literary  Societies:  Joint  program 

Final  recommendation  by  Faculties  for  degrees 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

June  5,  Sun. ,8  p.m.,  Baccalaureate  sermon 
June  6,  M.,  Field  Day 

8  A.  M.  Summer  School:  Registration  and  beginning  of 
work 

2  to  5  p.  M.,  Field  Day  events 

8  P.  M. ,  Annual  address  before  the  College  of  Law 
June  7,  T.,  Class  Day 

4  p.m.,  Board  of  Regents:  Annual  meeting 
8  P.  M. ,  Commencement  concert 

June  8,  W.,  Alumni  Day 

10  A.  M.,  to  2  P.  M.,  Quinquennial  class  reunions  and 

dinners:  Classes  of  '78,  '83,  '88,  '93 
4p.M.,  Chancellor  McLean's  third  annual  report  before 
the  joint  meeting  of  alumni  of  all  Colleges 

5  P.  M.,  Annual  business  meeting  of  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the 
Industrial  College 

5  p.  M.,  Annual  business  meeting  of  alumni  of  the 
College  of  Law 

8  p.m.,  Alumni  address  before  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Industrial  College 

8rm.,  College  of  Law:  Alumni  reunion  and  banquet 
June  9,  Th.,  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Commencement 

10  to  12  A.  M.,  Commencement  oration  and  conferring 
of  degrees 

1  to  1:30  P.  M.,  Alumni  reunion  in  Library  Building 

1: 30  to  5P.M,  Alumni  dinner  in  Grant  Memorial  Hall 


September  13,  T.,  First  semester  begins  (1898-99) 

September  13,  T.,  to  16,  F.,  Entrance  examinations  and  registration 

September  17,  S.,  Organization  of  classes 

September  30  to  October  1,  College  of  Law:  Entrance  examinations 

September  30  to  October  3,  M.,  College  of  Law:  First  term  begins 


The  University  of  Nebraska 


PKOGEAM  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY,  SEPTEMBER,  1897 


Tuesday,  September  14 

8-10  A.  M. 

Elementary  Latin,  Caesar 

u.  20 

10-12  M. 

Cicero,  Vergil 

u.  20 

2-  4  P.  M. 

General  History 

U.  16 

4-  6  P.  M. 

French 

U.  16 

German 

U.  16 

Wednesday,  September  15 

8-10  A.  M. 

Algebra 

u.  15 

10-12  M. 

Geometry 

U.  15 

2-  4  P.  M. 

English 

u.  16 

4-  6  P.  M. 

Civics 

Thursday,  September  16 

u.  16 

8-10  A.  M. 

Chemistry 

c. 

Elementary  Greek 

u.  16 

10-12  M. 

Physics 

c. 

Xenophon,  Homer 

u.  16 

2-  4  P.  M. 

Botany 

c. 

U.,  University  HalL    C,  Chemical  Lecture  Room. 

The  Board  of  Regents 


THE  BOAKD  OF  KEGENTS 


Hon.  E.  A.  Hadley,  Scotia  Term  expires  January,  1898 

Hon.  C.  W.  Kaley,  Red  Cloud  Term  expires  January,  1898 

Hon.  Thos.  Rawlings,  Wakefield  Term  expires  January,  1900 

Hon.  Chas.  Weston,  Hay  Springs  Term  expires  January,  1900 

Hon.  H.  L.  Goold,  Ogallala  Term  expires  January,  1902 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Morrill,  Lincoln  Term  expires  January,  1902 

OFFICERS 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Morrill,  President 

J.  Stuart  Dales,  Secretary,  Lincoln 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive— C.  H.  Morrill,  C.  W.  Kaley,  Chas.  Weston 
Finance— Chas.  Weston,  H.  L.  Goold,  Thos.  Rawlings 
Courses  of  Study— E.  A.  Hadley,  Thos.  Rawlings,  Chas.  Weston 
University  and  Library— C.  W.  Kaley,  H.  L.  Goold,  E.  A. 
Hadley 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 


George  E.  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 

J.  Stuart  Dales,  M.  Ph.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Acting  Steward, 

and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Gilbert  H.  Ellsworth,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds 
Ellen  Smith,  A.  M.,  Registrar 
Max  Westermann,  Accountant 

Mabel  Tuttle,  Executive  Clerk,  Secretary  of  the  Faculties 
Wm.  W.  Marshall,  Clerk,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Allan  R.  Congdon,  Guide 
Arthur  T.  Strahorn,  Guide 


MEMBEES    OF    THE    FACULTIES  AND   OTHEE 
OFFICEES 


George  Edwin  MacLean,  A.B.,  1871,  A.M.,  1874,  Williams;  B.D., 
1874,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  1883,  Leipzig;  LL.  D.,  1895,  Williams 
Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  University  Senate,  1895 

(2  u.)  1037  H  St. 

Grove  Ettinger  Barber,  A.  B.,  1871,  A.  M.,  1874,  Hiram  College 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1882 

(20  and  22  U.)  Lindell  Hotel 

Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  1877,  Lawrence  University 

Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1882 

(10c.)  1113  H  St. 
The  final  date  after  each  name  indicates  the  year  of  first  appointment  at 

^lllDreTiattns:  C,  ChemicakLaboratory;  Ch.,  Chapel;  E.,  Electrical  Labora- 
tory; G,  Grant  Memorial  Hall;  L,  Library  Building ;  M.,  Schoolof  Music;  N., 
Nebraska  Hall;  S.,  Shops;  U.,  University  Hall 


Faculties  and  Other  Officers  11 

Lucius  A.  Sherman,  A.  B.,  1871,  Ph.  D.,  1875,  Yale 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  1882  (21 L.)  1115  H  St. 

Howard  Walter  Caldwell,  Ph.  B.,  1880,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Professor  of  American  History  and  Civics,  1883 

(16  and  17  L.)  2400  Lynn  St. 

Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  B.  Sc,  1869,  M.  Sc.,  1872,  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College  ;  Ph.  D.,  1879,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Dean  of  the  Industrial  College;  Professor  of  Botany,  1884 

(7  N.)  1504  S  St. 

Thomas  Morey  Hodgman,  A.  B.,  1884,  A.  M.,  1891,  Rochester  Uni- 
versity 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1884     (17  u.)  700  N.  16th  St. 

August  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Sweden, 
1860;  Ph.  B.,  1871,  Cornell;  Ph.  D.,  1874,  Yale 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages; 
Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  1885 

(26  u.)  1446  Q  St. 

De  Witt  B.  Brace,  A.  B.,  1881;  A.  M.,  1882,  Boston;   Ph.  D.,  1885, 
Berlin 

Professor  of  Physics,  1887  (23  N.)  1428  Q  St. 

Lawrence  Bruner 

Professor  of  Entomology,  Ornithology,  and  Taxidermy,  1888 

(10  N.)  2314  S.  17th  St. 

Harry  Kirke  Wolfe,  A.  B.,  1880,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1886,  Leipzig 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  1888  (2  l.)  1347  L  St. 

Laurence  Fossler,  B.  Sc,  1881,  A.  M.,  1890,  The  University  of 
Nebraska 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  1889        (1  u.)  1547  S.  17th  St. 

James  T.  Lees,  A.  B.,  1886,  A.  M.,  1889,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; Ph.  D.,  1889,  Johns  Hopkins 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1889 

(14  u.)  1704  D  St. 

Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour,  A.  B.,  1882,  Ph.  D.,  1887,  Yale 

Professor  of  Geology,  and  Acting  State  Geologist ;    Curator  of  the 
State  Museum,  1891  (22  N.)  1724  L  St. 
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Fred  Morrow  Fling,  A.  B.,  1883,  Bowdoin;  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1890, 
Leipzig 
Professor  of  European  History,  1891 

(27  L.)  N.  W.  Cor.  11th  and  H  Sts. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  1891,  Cornell 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture,  1891 

(12  N.)  State  Farm 

Robert  Bowie  Owens,  E.  E.,  1891,  Columbia  University 
Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering,  1891 

(4  E.)  1129  F  St. 
Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  1888,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  1891 

(10  U.)  1017  S.  16th  St. 

James  W.  Adams,  B.  L.,  1889,  University  of  Michigan 

Professor  of  English,  1892  (33  u.)  1847  C  St. 

Clara  Conklin,  A.  B.,  1886;  A.  M.,  1889,  De  Panw  University 

Adjunct  Professor  ofBomance  Languages,  1892    (28  u.)  1601 R  St. 
Mary  Letitia  Jones,  B.  L.,  1885,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  B, 
L.  S.,  1892,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Actinq  'Librarian;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bibliography,  1892 

*  (L.)313N.  16th  St. 

CHARLES  Russ  Richards,  B.  M.  E.,  1890,  Purdue;  M.  M.  E.,  1895, 

Cornell 
Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics;  Director  of  the  School 
of  Mechanic  Arts,  1892  (S-)  313  N.  16th  St. 

Percy  Bentley  Burnet,  A.  B.,  1884,  A.  M.,  1887,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  1893 

(5  U.)  3047  R  St. 

FRED  Wallace  Card,  B.  S.,  in  Agr.,  1892,  M.  S.,  in  Agr.,  1893, 

Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  1893  (7  N. )  3033  R  St. 

Ellery  Williams  Davis,  B.  S.,  1879,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph  D.,  1884,  Johns  Hopkins 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1893  (19  V. )  1545  C  St. 

Manoah  B.  Reese,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska ,_      iT1  ,      iQftQ 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law;  Professor  of  Seal  Property,  md 

J  (12  u.)  Linooln  Hotel 


Faculties  and  Other  Officers  13 

W.   G.  Lang  worthy  Taylor,  A.  B.,  1880,  LL.  B.,  1883,  Harvard 
Issocia&e  Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science,  1893 

(16l.)511N.  16th  St. 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  A.  B.,  1885,  Williams;  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
1892,  Harvard 
Professor  of  Zoology,  1893  (20  n.)  439  S.  17th  St. 

Robert  Anderson   Clark,  A.  B.,  1885,  Williams;   M.  D.,  1891, 
University  of  Vermont 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium,  1894  («•)  902  H  St. 

William  Francis  Dann,  A.  B.,  1893,  Amherst 

Idjunct  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1894 

(14u.)3037RSt. 

Goodwin  Deloss  Swezey,  A.  B.,  1873,  A.  M.,  1876,  Beloit  College 
Professor  of  Meteorology,  and  in  charge  of  Astronomy,  1894 

(14u.)831N.  14th  St. 

John  Francis  Guilfoyle,  Captain  Ninth  U.  S.  Cavalry 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1895     (1  G.)  1637  G  St. 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B.,  1894,  Leland  Stanford 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  1895  (2  L.)  2408  Lynn  St. 

Frank  Mackoy  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1893,  Berlin 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1896 

(18  U.)  217  S.  17th  St. 

Henry  H.  Wilson,  Ph.  B.,  1878,  A.  M.,  1885,  LL.  M.,  1895,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Lecturer  on  Evidence  \  l™4A?]i  a*. 

\  239  S.  11th  St. 

Samuel  Maxwell,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska 
Lecturer  on  Code  Pleading  Fremont 

Joseph  R.  Webster,  A.  B.,  1862,  A.  M.,  1865,  Wabash 

Lecturer  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  j  134  5N  St. 

(  231  o.  11th  nt. 

Charles  A.  Robbins,  Ph.  B.,  1881,  Ph.  M.,  1884,  Hedding  College; 
LL.  B.,  1885,  Northwestern  University 
Instructor;  Secretary  of  the  Law  Faculty  \  239^1  lth  St 

W.  H.  MUNGER,  United  States  District  Judge 

Lecturer  on  Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts  Fremont 
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John  C.  Watson,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  1873,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  Nebraska  City 

Frank  Irvine,  B.  S.,  1880,  Cornell;  LL.  B.,  1883,  National  Univer- 
sity, Washington;  Supreme  Court  Commissioner 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Damages  Omaha 

W.  W.  Giffen,  LL.  B.,  1876,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  Wills  Tecumseh 

Jacob  Fawcett,  Judge  of  the  District  Court 

Lecturer  on  Insurance  .  Omaha 

Williamson  S.  Summers,  B.  Sc,  1882,  Iowa  State  Agricultural 

College;  LL.  B.,  1884,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  on  Statutory  Construction  j  1634  H  St. 

(  Burr  Block 

B.  F.  Good,  LL.  B.,  1883,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  the  Limitation  of  Actions  Wahoo 

James  L.  Green,  M.D.,  1884,  University  of  Vermont 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  University  Place 


David  F.  Easterday 

Instructor,  University  Cadet  Band,  1883  2530  Vine  St. 

Rosa  Bouton,  B.  Sc,  1891,  A.  M.,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1888  (8  C.)  1436  S.  St. 

Samuel  Avery,  B.  Sc,  1892,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Ph.  D.,  1896,  Heidelberg 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1891  (0.)  1113  H  St. 

Mary  Adell  Tremain,  B.  Sc,  1881,  A.  M.,  1890,  The  University 
of  Nebraska 

Instructor  in  English  History,  1891  (26  L.)  1318  R  St. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor 

Secretary  of  University  Extension;  'Manager  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, 1891  192°  Prospect  St. 
Hans  Christian  Peterson,  B.  Sc,  1890,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  Ph.  D.,  1896,  Leipzig 
Instructor  in  English  Literature,  1892  1118  H  St. 
Albert  Luther  Candy,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1893,  University  of 
Kansas 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  1893                           (19  u.)  1003  H  St. 

WM.  B.  HAMPSON,  B.  M.  E.,  1893,  Purdue 

Instructor  in  Graphics,  Machine  Design,  and  Mechanical  Draw. 
•   ing,im  (L.)  520  N.  16th  St. 
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Cora  Parker,  Cincinnati  Art  School,  and  Paris 

Instructor  in  the  Graphic  Arts,  1893  (L.)  1501  S  St. 

John  White,  A.  B.,  1888,  Ph.  D.,  1891,  Johns  Hopkins 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1893  (c.)  1118  H  St. 

Anne  Louise  Barr,   Anderson  Training  School,    1893;   Sargent 
Training  School,  1896 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  1894  (G.)  1241  J  St. 

George  Richard  Chatburn,  B.  C.  E.,  1884,  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  1894 

(10  U.)  2327  Q  St. 

August  Hagenow,  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music 

Instructor,  Violin,  Cello,  University  Orchestra,  1894  525  S.  9th  St. 
Amanda  Henrietta  Heppner,  A.  B.,  1894,  A.  M.  1896,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Instructor  in  German,  1894  (3  u.)  944  Washington  St. 

Will  Owen  Jones,  B.  L.,  1886,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Instructor  in  Journalism,  1894  (27  u.)  1418  L  St. 

Willard  Kimball,  Oberlin  College;  Leipzig,  private  pupil  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Paul 

Instructor  in  Music,  1894  School  of  Music 

Mary  D.  Manning,  Graduate  of  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  1883 

Instructor  in  Elocution,  1894  (11  u.)  514  S.  16th  St. 

Albert  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  M.,  1893,  Stuttgart 

Investigator  of  Animal  Diseases,  77.  8.  Experiment  Station,  1894 

(State  Farm)  2438  W  St. 

Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

Instructor,  Sight  Beading,  University  Chorus  Classes,  1894 

1414  L  St. 
Herbert  Almon  Senter,  B.  Sc,  1893,   The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Ph.  D.,  1896,  Heidelberg 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1894         Room  16,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
Robert  Henry  Wolcott,  B.   L.,  1890,  B.  S.,  1892,   M.  D.,  1893, 
University  of  Michigan;  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Instructor  in  Zoology,  1894  (20  n.)  439  S.  17th  St. 

William  Hand  Browne,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  1890,  Certificate  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  1892,  Johns  Hopkins 
Instructor  in  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering,  1896     1129  F  St. 
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Prosser  Halt,  Frye,  A.  B.,  1889,  Trinity  College 

Instructor  in  English,  1896  mo  *  bt" 

Edgar  Lenderson  Hinman,  A.  B.,  1892,  Ph.  D.,  1895,  Cornell 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  1896  606  N.  16th  St. 

Burton  Evans  Moore,  A.  B.,  1888,  Otterbein  University;  A.  M., 

1890,  Cornell  amw 

Instructor  in  Physics,  1896  721  fe-  nttl  bt- 

Edward  Allen  Thurber,  A.  B.,   1891,  Yale;  A.  M.,  1894,  Har- 

Instructor  in  English,  1896  1201  J  St 

Louis  Trench ard  More,  B.  S.,  1892,    Washington   University; 
Ph.  D.,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins 

Demonstrator  in  Physics,  1896  440  S.  12th  bt. 


Florence  Sebring  Smith,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska „  ~, 
Assistant  Cataloguer,  1891                                                10^  u  bt' 
Carrie  Adeline  Barbour 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Jfw,seum,1892  1  <■<*  ^  ™- 

Robert  Silver  Hiltner,  B.  Sc,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska 
Parisian*  Ofemft*.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  l*^ 

(State  Farm)  1301  N  St. 

FREDERICK  Edward  Clements,  B.  Sc,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  The 

University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  Botany,  1894  646  N.  13th  St. 

Nellie  Jane  Compton,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  the  Library,  1894  2'Mo  K  tot- 

Louise  Pound,  B.  L.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

A  1  ssistant  in  English  Literature,  1894  163-  l.  esc. 

Anna  Fossler,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  the  Library,  1895  ?34  N  ■  ')th  ht' 

Alice    Cushman    Hunter,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Assistant  in  Latin,  1895  U4b  K  bt" 

Walter  David  Hunter,   B.  Sc,  1895,   The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 1yMQT>Qf 

.  I  ssistant  in  Entomology,  1895  144»  K  ht' 
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Walter  Hampton  Rhodes,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Reader  m  European  History,  1895  1436  S  St. 

Thomas  Charles  Blaisdell,  A.  B.,  1888,  A.  M.,  1891,  Syracuse 

University 

Assistant  in  English  Literature,  1896  518  N.  16th  St. 

Albert  David  Brewer,  A.  B.,  1895,  Iowa  College 

Assistant  in  Zoology,  1896  441  N.  16th  St. 

Amy  Celeste  Bruner,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Reader  in  English,  1896  445  N.  13th  St. 

May  Chamberlain,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  German,  1896  442  N.  12th  St. 

Carl  Christian  Engberg,  B.  So.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 

Assistant  in  Mathematics,  1896  1327  O  St. 

Ernest  Allen  Gerrard,  A.  B.,  1894,    The  University  of    Ne- 
braska 

Header  in  English  Literature,  1896  837  G  St. 

Olivia  Pound,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Reader  in  Greek,  1896  1632  L  St. 

Annie  Elizabeth  Prey,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Reader  in  English,  1896  1948  G  St. 

Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  A.  B.,  1895,    The    University  of    Ne- 
braska 

Assistant  in  Political  and  Economic  Science,  1896  1845  G  St. 

Frances  Brown  Taylor,  A.  B.,  1882,  A.  M.,  1885,  Smith 

Assistant  in  Political  and  Economic  Science,  1896  511  N.  16th  St. 


John  Edwin  Almy,  B,  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Physics,  1893  1327  O  St. 

William  Ellsworth  Brook,  B.  C.  E.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1894  1642  R  St. 

Alt  a  Johnson,  B.  L.,  1893,  The  University  of  Colorado 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1894  1629  R  St. 

Edward  Charles  Elliott,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 

Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1895  1630  G  St. 
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HARRIS  Miller  Benedict,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne_ 

Fellow  in  Zoology,  1895  321  S-  24th  St 

Thomas  Eaton  Doubt,  B.  Sc,  1892,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; A.  M.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  Physics,  1895  133T  T  St' 

Albert  Spencer  Harding,  B.  S.,  1892,  South  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  -HMQ-DQf 
Fellow  in  American  History,  1895  1448  F  »t. 

Derrick  Norman  Lehmer,  A.B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1895  326  S.  Uth  St. 

Katharine  May  Melick,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  English,  1895  1448  P  bt 

James  William  Searson,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  European  History,  1895  520  N.  16th  St. 

Billings  Grinnell  Almy,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska lownot 

Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1896  16" i  u  »*■ 

Mary  Louise  Fossler,B.  Sc,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1896  ?34  N.  9th  bt. 

Kathleen  Georgina  Hearn,  A.  B.,  1886,  The    University  of 

Fellow  in  Latin,  1896  659  S- 18th  St" 

Frederick  Squire  Hemry,  A.  B.,  1894,  Cotner  University 

Fellow  in  Greek,  1896  Bethany 

Louis  Clark  Oberlies,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  (without  stipend)  in  English  Literature,  1896       3114  JN  bt. 

Charles  Alfred  Turrell,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
FMowL  French,  im  646  N.  13th  St. 

May  Cynthia  Whiting,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  English  Literature,  1896  1313  K  bt- 

Florence  MACLEAN  Winger,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 1918  T  St 
Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1896  124»  J  tot" 
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Lon  Cain  Walker,  B.  Ph.,  1893,  Ohio  State  University;  A.  M., 
1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Scholar  in  Mathematics,  1894  Lindell  Hotel 

Bruce  Vicroy  Hill,  B.  Ph.,  1896,  Iowa  College 

Scholar  in  Physics,  1896  1341  Q  st- 

Jesse  Perry  Rowe 

Underaraduate  Assistant  in  Geological  Laboratory,  1893 

1630  G  St. 

Fred  Curtiss  Cooley 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1894  1029  L  St. 

Rachel  Corr 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory,  1894  1323  S  St. 

Cornelius  Lott  Shear 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Botanical  Laboratory,  1894  812  F  St- 

Lena  Anderson 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Museum,  1895  812  N.  27th  St. 

Fred  Selden  Culver 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1895  1610  K  St. 

Benton  Dales 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1895  1242  P  St. 

Stella  May  Elliott 

Underaraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1895 

321  S.  14th  St. 

Frederick  W.  Faurot 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory,  1895  1426  O  St. 

Franklin  L.  Meyer 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Electrical  Laboratory,  1895  1551  R  St. 

Laura  Bell  Pfeiffer 

Undergraduate   Header  in  English    Literature  and   European 
History,  1895  606  N.  16th  St. 

May  Prentiss 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  the  Library,  1895  1240  S  St. 

Karl  Chandler  Randall 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Electrical  Laboratory,  1895  1300  G  St. 

Harry  Graves  Shedd 

Undergraduate  Reader  in  European  History,  1895         1630  G  St. 
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Leo  Clark  Smith 

Undergraduate  Header  in  English  Literature,  1S9S  429  N.  13th  St. 

Mary  Anne  Spurck 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1895 

12th  and  Nelson  Sts. 

Julia  Minot  Wort 

Undergraduate  Header  in  English,  1895  1327  U  bC. 

Hartley  B.  Alexander 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Psychological  Laboratory,  1896 

1114  C  St. 

Martha  Theodora  Auman 

Undergraduate  Header  in  English,  1896  645  N.  25th  St. 

Daisy  Frow  Bonnell  .       _ 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory,  1896  124o  {4  bt. 

Georgie  Camp 

Undergraduate  Header  in  European  History,  1896        1119  K  bt. 

Albert  E.  Davisson 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  1896  Jn  ormai 

Cassius  A.  Fisher  ifle„,n 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Geological  Laboratory,  1896  42oN.10 

Ellen  Frankish  - 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  1896    1919  Prospect  St. 

Robert  Hamel  Graham 

Undergraduate  Header  in  European  History,  1896         1327  u  bt. 

Archibald  Louis  Haecker  «»■,„■„  «««,  a* 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Agriculture,  1896       1247  JN.  2otn  bt. 

Fritz  August  Korsmeyer  1Q.AT?G, 

Undergraduate  Header  in  English,  1896  1840  L  bt. 

Charles  Kuhlman 

Undergraduate  Header  in  European  History,  1896   425  N.  10th  St. 

Rufus  Ashley  Lyman 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory,  1896  1641  P  bt. 

Grace  MacMillan  # 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  189b 
y  61  ( 

Eva  Frances  O'Sullivan 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  189b 


616  N.  16th  St. 

1896 
445  N.  13th  St. 
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Howard  C.  Parmalee 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1896     1229  S  St. 

Bertha  Bell  Quaintance 

TJndi  .-graduate  Assistant  in  the  Library,  1896         442  N.  12th  St. 
Augustus  Henry  Rose 

Undergraduate  Beader  in  European  History         709  >o.  llth  St. 

Ray  P.  Teele 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  the  Library,  1896         429  N.  13th  St. 

Roscoe  Wilfred  Thatcher 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1896 

540  N.  15th  St. 

William  Ward  Votaw 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Practical  Mechanics,  1896 

y  655  S.  18th  St. 

Charles  William  Wallace 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Latin,  1896  1945  Vine  St. 

Andrew  Wetzel 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1896        172b  J  St. 


John  M.  Chowins 

Expert  3Iechanician,  Department  of  Physics,  1887 

1802  Washington  St. 

Bert  Spencer 

Store-Keeper,  Physics  Laboratory,  1893  425  N.  10th  St. 

Edna  Elizabeth  Hyatt 

Botanical  Artist,  1894  1812  F  St. 

Nelly  A.  Zehrung 

Entomological  Artist,  1894  940  C  St. 

Clarence  C.  Culver 

Electrician,  1895  1329  s  st- 

Adeline  M.  Quaintance 

Store-Keeper,  Chemical  Laboratory,  1895  442  K  12th  St. 

Charles  Chowins 

Dynamo  and  Engine  Attendant,  and  Mechanic,  1896 

1802  Washington  St. 

Harry  D.  Landis 

Assistant  Store-Keeper,  Physics  Laboratory,  1897  2546  S  St. 
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John  Green,  Foreman  of  the  Boiler  House 
Jacob  D.  Shear,  Night  Watch 
John  Shaw,  Carpenter 

A.  E.  PORTER,.  Janitor  Universi ty  Hall 

A.  O.  Edgington,  Janitor  Library  Buildmg 

A.  L.  BOWERS,  Janitor  Nebraska  Hall 

Richard  Adams,  Janitor  Chemical  Laboratory 

John  W.  Uhl,  Janitor  Grant  Memorial  Hall 
T  M  LAWRENCE,  Janitor     Electrical  and  Mechanical  Laboratory 

John  Best  Gymnasium  Attendant 

Ervin  H.  KRING,  Assistant  Janitor  University  Hall 

A.  Bollenbach,  Assistant  Janitor  Library  Building 

Melissa  M.  Goldsberry,  Assistant  Janitor 


U.  S.  WEATHER  BUREAU 


George  Andrew  Loveland,  B.  S.,  1882,  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
cultural College;  B.  L.,  1837,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.     Observer,  and  Section  Director,  1894 

William  Lincoln  McKay,  Clerk,  1895 

Fred  Ranspord  Slade,  Messenger,  1895 

James  Harvey  Spencer,  Printer,  1896 

Elbridge  Montrose  Ravenscraft,  Observer,  1897 


UNIVERSITY    LECTURERS 


Chancellor  MacLean:  Advice  to  New  Students,  October  4 

Rev  H  N.  Dunning:  To  the  Work,  October  11 

Ex-Chancellor  E.  B.  Fairfield,  Mansfield,  Ohio:   Some  Experiences 

of  a  Consul,  October  16 
Chancellor  W.  F.  McDowell,  Denver,  Colorado:   Four  Men  and  a 

Book,  November  15 
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Rev.  Mr.  Pannalee,  Armenia:   Mission  Work  in  Armenia,  Novem- 

Mrs.bA.2J.  Sawyer:  Some  of  the  Economic  Causes  of  the  Present 

Social  Unrest,  December  8 
Dr  R.  H.  Bentley,  Hypnotism,  December  9 
Rev  H  O.  Rowlands:  Christ's  Influence,  December  20 
Hon.  H.H.  Wilson:  Municipal  Ownership  of  Natural  Monopolies, 

December  23  .-re 

Dean  A.  H.  Edgren:  Graduate  Schools  in  America,  January  6 
Professor  W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor:  Recent  Meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican Economic  Association,  January  12 
Rev  W  D  P  Bliss,  New  York:  Christian  Socialism,  February  5 
Dr.  Victor  Rosewater,  Omaha:     The  Difficulties  of  City  Charter 

Making,  March  2 
C  H  Qureau,  Plattsmouth:  A  Railroad  Laboratory,  February  9 
Dr  C.  D.  Chandler:  Appendicitis,  February  10 
President  Franklin  Carter,  Williamstown,  Mass.:    Some  Thoughts 

on  University  Training,  February  16 
Rev  W.  M.  Hindman:  Spiritual  Discernment,  March  7 
Elmer   G.  Willyoung,  Philadelphia:    Ten   lectures  on  Electrical 

Measuring  Instruments,  March  26  to  May  4 
Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  the  Women's  College,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago:  College  Independence,  March  26 
G.   A.   Lov eland:    The  Weather  Bureau,  Its   Effect   on  Industry, 

April  6 
BionJ.  Arnold,  Chicago:   Eleven  lectures  on  Central  Station  De- 
sign and  Construction,  April  15  to  19 
Hon.N.  S.  Harwood:  Practical  Means  for  the  Continuation  of  the 

National  Banking  System,  April  27 
Rev.   T.   DeWitt  Talmage,  Washington,  D.  C. :    Re-Enforcement, 

April  29th 
Rev.  H.  S.  MacAyeal,  Omaha:    The  Christian  Element  in  Politics, 

May  11th 
Dr.  William  Trelease,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :    The  Classification  of  a  Bo- 
tanical Library,  May  29tb 
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COMMITTEES  OP  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 


Accredited  ScnooLS-The  Chancellor,  Professors  Davis,  Barber, 
rlmg,  Bessey 

ATHLETics-Professors  Clark,  Guilfoyle,  Lees,  Caldwell,  Owens 

CEEDIT-Professors  Adams,  Johnson,  Hodgman,  Brace,  the  Reg- 

istrar 

EMERGENCIES-The  Chancellor,  Deans  Sherman  and  Bessey 

ENROLLMENT-Professor  Lees,  Deans  Sherman  and  Bessey 

Graduate  STUDENTS-Dean  Edgren,  Professors   Nicholson  and 
Brace 

LiBRARY-Professors    Davis,  Owens,  Wolfe,  Adams,   the  Acting- 
Librarian 

Publications— Professors  Sherman,  Edgren,  Fling 

SCHEDULE-Professors  Caldwell,  Stout,  Richards 

Special  Professional  CouRSES-Prof essors  Lyon,  Ward,  Taylor, 
Swezey,  Bruner 

Unclassed   STUDENTS-Professors  Ward,  Lnckey,  Card,  Taylor 
Barber  ' 

University  ExTENSiON-The   Chancellor,  Professors    Barbour 
Fossler,  Luckey 


OFFICE  HOUES 

The  Chancellor— Executive  offices,  10:80  to  1,  and  3  to  5  daily 
The  REGISTRAR-Executive  offices,  8:30  to  12:30,  and  2  to  5,  daily 
The  TREASURER-Executive offices,  8:30  to  12:30,  and  2  to  5,  daily 
Dean  Sherman— Deans'  office,  10  to  11,  Friday 
Dean  Bessey— Deans'  office,  10  to  11,  Wednesday 
Dean  EDGREN-Deans'  office,  9  to  9:30,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
The  Faculty  meets  at  5  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  fort- 
nightly.    Communications  from  students  should  be  in  writing,  and 
should  reach  the  Secretary  before  Monday  noon 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

The  University  of  Nebraska  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state,  embracing  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  grades  of  the  school  system.  In  all 
the  regular  courses  the  University  crowns  the  work  be- 
gun in  the  grades  and  continued  in  the  high  schools. 

Practically  the  institution  opens  its  doors  to  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  state  and  to  all  students  when- 
ever their  homes,  without  discrimination.  The  broad  and 
hospitable  spirit  of  a  genuine  University  is  seen  in  its 
foundation  and  in  its  endeavors  and  its  work. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


The  University  of  Nebraska  was  originally  founded 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  University  of  Nebraska,"  which  took  effect  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1869. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  state 
in  1875,  which  recognized  the  University  as  already 
having  corporate  existence,  some  important  changes  were 
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introduced.      Section  10  of  article  8,  entitled  "  Education," 
Constitution  of  1875,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  10.  The  general  government  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska shall,  under  direction  of  the  Legislature,  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  six  Regents,  to  be  styled  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  their  terms  of  office,  except  those  chosen  at  the  first 
election  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  six  years.  Their  duties 
and  powers  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  they  shall  receive  no 
compensation,  but  maybe  reimbursed  their  actual  expenses  incurred 
m  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Legislature  first  convening  after  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  1875,  namely  in  1877,  remod- 
eled the  Act  of  1869,  making  amendments  to  several  sec- 
tions thereof  and  conforming  it  to  the  new  Constitution, 
and  consolidating  in  one  Act  the  amendments  made  to 
the  law  from  time  to  time  from  18C7  to  1877.  This 
amended  and  consolidated  statute  is  the  one  giving  the 
present  organization  to  the  University,  and  appears  as 
chapter  87,  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  1895,  sec^ 
tions  5203  to  5244  inclusive. 

REVENUES 

By  amendment  of  the  original  Act  of  1869  a  tax  is  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  the  University  of  three-eighths 
of  a  mill  per  dollar  upon  the  grand  assessment  roll  of  the 
state.  To  be  added  to  this  are,  income  from  land  leases 
and  sales  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  Congress  of  1862, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Industrial  College,  a°nd  under  the 
Enabling  Act  reserving  seventy-two  sections  of  land  for 
the  State  University;  also  the  money  grant  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August,  1890,  commonly  known  as  the 
-Morrill  Fund"  Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Act  of  1887.     The  total  annual  aggregate  approx- 
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imately  of  revenue  from  these  several  sources,  and  includ- 
ing fees,  is  §130,000. 

LANDS 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  University  became  possessed  of  90,000 
acres  of  land;  by  the  enabling  Act,  admitting  the  state 
into  the  Union,  seventy-two  sections  of  land  were  re- 
served for  the  endowment  of  the  University;  making  a 
total  of  136,080  acres  of  endowment  lands.  These  lands 
were  located  by  a  special  commissioner  and  confirmed  to 
the  state.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  leasing  and 
sale  of  the  lands,  along  with  common  school  lands,  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings.  The  interest  aris- 
ing from  leases  and  upon  sale  contracts  is  paid  into  the 
temporary  University  fund,  with  taxes  and  other  moneys 
intended  for  current  use.  The  principal  accruing  from 
sales  is  paid  into  the  permanent  endowment  fund,  to  be 
invested  in  securities,  the  interest  only  of  which  can  be 
used  for  maintenance.  The  minimum  price  at  which 
lands  may  be  sold  is  $7  per  acre. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


COLLEGES     AND    SCHOOLS 


The  University  of  Nebraska  comprises  the  following 
named  Colleges  and  Schools: 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  [see 
page  33]. 

The  Industrial  College  [see  page  33]. 

The  Graduate  School  [see  page  63]. 

The  College  of  Law  [see  page  173]. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  [see  page  189]. 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  [see  page  211]. 

The  Sugar  School  [see  page  201]. 

Special  Professional  Courses  [see  page  223]. 

The  Summer  School  [see  page   224]. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  have  also  entrusted  to 
their  charge  the  United  States  Experiment  Station. 

Courses  in  University  Extension,  including  Farmers' 
Institutes. 

There  is  also  affiliated  with  the  University  a  School  of 
Music  and  one  of  Art,  in  which,  pending  the  opening  of  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  instruction  is  given  in  every  grade  of 
Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music,  and  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Wood  Carving,  Modeling,  Etching,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  J 
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Pending  the  establishment  of  a  geological  and  natural 
history  survey  and  the  development  of  other  boards  by 
the  state,  members  of  the  University  Faculty  are,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  acting  state 
botanist,  acting  state  chemist,  acting  state  entomologist, 
acting  state  geologist,  acting  state  veterinarian. 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
contains  the  Classical,  English,  Literary,  and  Philosoph- 
ical Groups  of  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Ordinarily  a  student  would  need  to  be  in  resi- 
dence for  four  years. 

The  Industrial  College,  embracing  the  Colleges  of 
Agriculture,  Practical  Science,  Civil  Engineering,  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  contains  the  Agricultural,  Bilogical, 
Chemical- Physical,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  and  Steam 
Engineering,  Municipal  Engineering,  General  Scientific, 
and  Mathematical- Physical  Groups,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Ordinarily  a  student  would  need 
to  be  in  residence  for  four  years. 

The  Graduate  School. — In  each  of  the  Colleges  there 
are  advanced  courses  of  study  leading  to  second  degrees. 
These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  college  upon 
the  presentation  of  their  diplomas,  provided  the  admin- 
istering Council  of  the  School  is  satisfied  that  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  upon  work. 

The  College  of  Law  offers  a  two-years  course  of  in- 
struction leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  secondary  school, 
training  primarily  for  practical  farm  life.  There  is  a 
short  course  of  twelve  weeks  alternating  with  a  long 
course  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  for  three  suc- 
cessive years.     It  is  hoped  that  the  latter  course  may 
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partially  prepare  for  the  Agricultural  Group  in  the  In- 
dustrial College. 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  a  secondary  school 
training  in  the  principles  of  practical  mechanics.  It  has 
a  two-years  course. 

The  Sugar  School  offers  a  one-year  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  in  the 
details  of  factory  methods  of  sugar  making. 

The  Special  Professional  Courses  in  Medicine  and 
in  Law  and  Journalism  are  short  courses  intended  to  be 
preparatory  to  the  advanced  courses  of  the  professional 
schools.  The  Teachers'  Course  is  an  advanced  course, 
and,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  a  professional  school. 

The  Summer  School  is  primarily  for  teachers.  A 
four-weeks  course  of  instruction  is  offered  in  various 
University  subjects  for  those  whose  school  duties  prevent 
them  from  taking  a  regular  University  course. 

The  Experiment  Station  is  for  investigation  of  agri- 
cultural  questions  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this 
field  by  means  of  the  publication  of  bulletius. 

University  Extension,  including  Farmers'  Institutes, 
is  a  means  for  adult  education  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
University. 

buildings  and  grounds 

The  campus  of  the  University  covers  the  four  squares 
bounded  by  K,  T,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  streets,  in  Lincoln. 
The  location  is  a  central  one,  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  the  railway  stations. 

The  following  buildings  are  located   upon   the  campus: 

University  Hall,  located  at  the  center  of  the  campus. 

This   building    contains    the    Administration  offices,   the 

Chapel,  the  open  Literary  Society  halls,  the  rooms  of  the 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Wouinn's  Christian  Association,  the  College  of  Law,  and 
the  departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Clas- 
sical, and  Modern  Languages. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  commodious  accommo- 
dations for  the  library,  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  of 
the  Chemical  department. 

Grant  Memorial  Hall  is  the  Armory  and  Gymnasium, 
and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  uses  of  the  departments  of 
Military  Science  and  Physical  Training. 

Nebraska  Hall  contains  the  museums  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  the  offices  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  State  Climate 
and  Crop  Service,  and  the  lecture  rooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Botany,  Entomology, 
Geology,  Horticulture,  Meteorology  and  Astronomy, Phys- 
ics, and  Zoology. 

The  Plant  House,  located  near  Nebraska  Hall,  is  a 
part  of  the  departments  of  Horticulture  and  Botany  and 
furnishes  plants  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory  and  Shops  contain  the  en- 
gines and  dynamos  of  four  distinct  and  complete  electrical 
systems  and  other  electrical  apparatus,  as  well  as  the 
forges,  lathes,  etc.,  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  Boiler  House  supplies  heat  to  all  the  buildings  of 
the  campus  as  well  as  steam  power  for  the  engines  and 
dynamos  of  the  electrical  plant. 

The  Library  Building  contains  the  books  and  collec- 
tions of  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  the  large  read- 
ing room  accommodating  two  hundred  and  fifty  readers, 
seminar,  cataloguing  and  book-stack  rooms,  the  art  gal- 
lery, and  the  suites  of  rooms  of  the  departments  of  Phi- 
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losophy,  Pedagogy,  English  Literature,  History,  and  Po- 
litical and  Economic  Science. 

The  Experiment  Station  Farm  includes  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  cultivated  land,  two  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  the  University  campus  and  connected  with  it  by 
electric  cars.  On  the  Farm  are  the  farm  house,  the  patho- 
biological  laboratory,  the  animal  house,  the  agricultural- 
chemical  laboratory,  the  machine  shed,  and  the  dairy  hall 
and  creamery. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

The  University  year  embraces  thirty-nine  weeks,  be- 
ginning September  fourteenth.  The  year  is  divided  upon 
the  semester  plan.      (See  calendar,  pages  5,  6,  7.) 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 

All  Colleges  and  Schools,  except  the  College  of  Law 
the  Summer  School,  and  the  affiliated  Schools  of  Music 
and  of  Art,  are  open  free  to  all  properly- prepared  students 
trom  this  state  or  any  part  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
nominal  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars,  paid  once  for 
each  degree  for  which  a  person  registers.  The  specific 
preparation  required  for  admission  to  the  various  Col- 
leges and  Schools  will  be  found  under  the  detailed  state- 
ment concerning  these  Colleges  and  Schools. 


THE  COLLEGE   OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 
AND   THE   ARTS, 

AND 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  ANB 
THE  ARTS,  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 


THE  FACULTY 
George  E.  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


LUCIUS  A.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts;  Professor  of  English  Literature 

Charles  E.  BESSEY,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Industrial  College,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  T  ., 

Grove  E.  Barber,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 

Hud^onV  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Howard  W.   Caldwell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of   American  History 

T    AIoLCYVHoDGMAN,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
AUGUST  H.  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
De  Witt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Lawrence  Bruner,  Professor  of   Entomology,  Ornithology,  and 

Taxidermy 
Harry  K   Wolfe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Laurence  Fossler,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
James  T.  Lees,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Lit- 

Erwin  H.  Barbour,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology 

Fred  M   Fling  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History 

T  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 

Robert  B.  Owens,  E.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  En- 

Osc?RVnR  STOUT,  B.C.E.,  Associate   Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering 
James  W.  Adams,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  English 
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Clara  Conklin,  A.  M. ,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Mary  L.  Jones,  B.  L.,  B.  L.  S.,  Acting  Librarian;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Bibliography 
Charles  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical 

Mechanics 
Percy  B.  Burnet,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
Fred  W.  Card,  M.  S.  in  Agr. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
W.  G.  Lang  worthy  Taylor,  LL.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical and  Economic  Science 
Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Robert  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology  and 

Hygiene 
William  F.  Dann,  A.  B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  Language 

and  Literature 
Goodwin  D.  Swezey,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Meteorology 
John  F.  Guilfoyle,  Captain  Ninth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Professor  of 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 
George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
Frank  M.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  Latin  Language 

and  Literature 
David  F.  Easterday,  Instructor,  University  Cadet  Band 
Rosa  Bouton,  A.  M. ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Samuel  Avery,  A.  M. ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Mary  A.  Tremain,  A.  M. ,  Instructor  in  English  History 
H.  C.  Peterson,  Ph.  D.  ,•  Instructor  in  English  Literature 
Albert  L.  Candy,  A.  M. ,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Wm.  B.  Hampson,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Graphics,  Machine  De- 
sign, and  Mechanical  Drawing 
Cora  Parker,  Instructor  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
John  White,  Ph.  D. ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Anne  L.  Barr,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 
George  R.  Chatburn,  B.  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics   and 

Civil  Engineering 
August  Hagenow,  Instructor,  Violin,  Cello,  University  Orchestra 
Amanda  H.  Heppner,  A.  M. ,  Instructor  in  German 
Will  O.  Jones,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  Journalism 
Willard  Kimball,  Instructor  in  Music 
Mary  D.  Manning,  Instructor  in  Elocution 
Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond,  Instructor,  Sight  Reading,  University 

Chorus  Classes 
Herbert  A.  Senter,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
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Robert  H.  Wolcott,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 

Wm.  Hand  Browne,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  and  Steam 

Engineering 
Prosser  H.  Frye,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English 
Edgar  L.  Hinman,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Burton  E.  Moore,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics 
Edward  A.  Thurber,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
Louis  T.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Physics 
Florence  S.  Smith,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Cataloguer 
Carrie  A.  Barbour,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum 
Robert  S.  Hiltner,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Chemist,  U.  S.  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station 
Frederick  E.  Clements,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Botany 
Nellie  J.  Compton,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  Library 
Louise  Pound,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  English  Literature 
Anna  Fossler,  B.  Sc.,  Assistant  in  the  Library 
Alice  C.  Hunter,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Latin 
Walter  D.  Hunter,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  in  Entomology 
Walter  H.  Rhodes,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  European  History 
Albert  D.  Brewer,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology 
Amy  C.  Bruner,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  English  Literature 
May  Chamberlain,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  German 
Carl  C.  Engberg,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  in  Mathematics 
Ernest  A  Gerrard,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English  Literature 
Olivia  Pound,  A  B., Reader  in  Greek 
Annie  E.  Prey,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English 

Worthy  P.  Sterns,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Political  and   Economic 
Science 

Frances  B.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Political  and  Economic 
Science 

John  E.  Almy,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Physics 

Wm.  E.  Brook,  A.  M.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Alt  a  Johnson,  B.  L.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

H.  M.  Benedict,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Zoology 

Thomas  E.  Doubt,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Physics 

Derrick  N.  Lehmer,  A.  M.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Katharine  M.  Melick,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  English 

James  W.  Searson,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  European  History 

Billings  G.  Almy,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Mary  L.  Fossler,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
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Albert  S.  Harding,  B.  S.,  Fellow  in  American  History 
Kathleen  G.  Hearn,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Latin 
Frederick  S.  Hemry,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Greek 
Louis  C.  Oberlies,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  English  Literature 
Charles  A.  Turrell,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  French 
May  C.  Whiting,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  English  Literature 
Florence  M.  Winger,  A.  B. ,  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
Lon  C.  Walker,  A.  M. ,  Scholar  in  Mathematics 
Bruce  V.  Hill,  B.  Ph.,  Scholar  in  Physics 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  pro- 
vides for  undergraduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Industrial  College  leads  similarly 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

admission 

Candidates  .may  be  admitted  by  examination  or  on 
certificate    from    accredited    schools    or    other    colleges. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  students  enter  very 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  semesters.  If  it  be 
possible,  one  should  enter  in  the  first  semester,  as  a  wider 
range  of  studies  can  be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Students  prevented  from  entering  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  may  be  admitted  at  a  subsequent  date,  when 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify  the  delay.  Such 
students  will  find  themselves,  however,  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  all  students  expecting  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

examinations 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  For  program  of  examinations,  see  page 
8.     For  requirements  for  admission,  see  page  45. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  shall  apply  for  examina- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  college  which  he  wishes  to  enter, 
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and  after  satisfactory  examination  and  the  payment  to  the 
Steward  of  the  matriculation  fee,  may  be  registered  as 
a  student  in  such  college.  But  no  student  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  a  class  except  on  producing  to  the 
professor  evidence  of  the  payment  of  all  required  fees. 

The  University  does  not  agree  in  advance  to  exempt 
the  graduates  of  any  school  from  all  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

Any  applicant  who  presents  a  certificate  from  an  ac- 
credited academy  or  high  school  will  be  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  fully  prepared. 

Any  candidate  for  admission  who  has  credentials  rec- 
ognized by  a  preparatory  high  school,  college,  or  university 
which  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  accredited  schools  should 
present  his  credentials  upon  making  application,  and  then 
take  the  examinations  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Enrollment  Committee.  The  result  of  the  examinations 
will  be  considered,  together  with  the  other  credentials, 
and  each  case  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Enrollment  Com- 
mittee and  proper  credit  will  be  allowed. 

In  all  cases  the  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  a 
student  to  take  supplementary  examinations,  if  he  does 
not  sustain  himself  creditably  in  his  course,  and  to  re- 
classify and  if  necessary  demerit  any  student  whose  prep- 
aration proves  faulty  or  insufficient. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLLMENT  IN  CLASSES 

Every  college  student  is  required  to  present  himself 
for  registration  during  the  days  in  September  and  Janu- 
ary set  apart  for  registration,  between  the  hours  of  9  A.  M., 
and  5  p.  m. 
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It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  student 
should  have  fully  considered  and  decided  upon  his  plan 
of  study  before  the  first  Saturday  of  the  Academic  year. 

Students  are  required  to  register  for  all  admission  con- 
ditions and  for  deficiencies  falling  in  the  semester  for 
which  they  are  registering,  before  they  register  for  any 
other  subjects. 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  once  taken  up  or  to 
take  up  a  new  subject,  after  the  registration  card  has 
been  filed,  may  do  so  only  upon  application  at  the  Reg- 
istrar's office,  and  for  causes  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen. 

Students  may  not  attend  classes  for  which  they  have 
not  registered,  and  credit  will  not  be  granted  for  subjects 
carried  without  registration. 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

A  student  enrolled  in  any  of  the  regular  groups  of 
study,  wishing  to  carry  less  than  the  prescribed  .number 
of  hours,  may  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  in  which  he  is  registered. 

A  student  wishing  to  carry  more  than  the  prescribed 
number  of  hours  may  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Credit  Committee. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  Regents,  no  student  will  be 
recommended  for  graduation  in  June  of  any  year  who,  in 
order  to  complete  his  course,  must  carry  more  than  nine- 
teen hours  the  second  semester. 

REPORTS 

Students  who  are  not  successful  in  their  work  are 
reported  by  the  instructor  as  "incomplete",  "condi- 
tioned", or   as    having  "failed".      "Incomplete"   work 
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becomes  a  "  condition  "  unless  made  up  within  a  semester, 
at  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  concerned.  A  "  con- 
dition" must  be  made  up  within  a  year  or  it  becomes  a 
"  failure".  Those  who  fail  must  take  the  work  over  again 
in  class  the  first  time  it  is  taught  after  such  failure. 

CREDIT-BOOKS 

One  credit-book  will  be  furnished  free  to  each  student. 
The  book  will  contain  all  the  credits  gained  by  the 
student.  It  should  be  deposited  with  the  registrar  before 
the  close  of  the  year  in  order  that  all  credits  may  be  en- 
tered and  the  student  may  know  the  exact  status  of  his 

record. 

Credits  entered  in  the  credit-book  by  any  one  but  the 
registrar  will  render  it  invalid. 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

All  changes  of  residence  should  be  reported  at  once  to 
the  Registrar,  in  order  that  the  office  may  have  the  correct 
address  of  a  student  when  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  tele- 
grams and  other  important  messages. 

LEAVE    OF  ABSENCE 

A  student  desiring  to  leave  the  University  for  a  brief 
time  should  apply  to  the  Chancellor  for  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. A  leave  of  absence  is  merely  a  justification  of  the 
absence  and  not  a  relief  from  the  work  that  has  been 
missed. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Any  student  who  is  obliged  for  any  reason  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  before  the  close  of  the  semester 
must  report  his  withdrawal  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 
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Laboratory  deposits  may  not  be  refunded  to  students  who 
withdraw,  unless  they  make  such  report  and  receive  per- 
mission from  the  Chancellor  to  withdraw. 

HONORABLE    DISMISSION 

Students  not  minors  may  have  a  dismission  from  the 
University  at  their  own  request,  and  minors  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  parents  or  guardians;  provided  in  either 
case  there  is  no  reason  connected  with  the  government  of 
the  University  for  refusing  it. 

DISMISSION   FOR   NEGLECT 

Whenever  any  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  any  student  is 
habitually  neglectful  of  his  duties,  and  not  likely  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  his  residence  at  the  University,  or  is 
in  any  way  unfitted  to  remain,  the  Faculty  shall  notify 
his  parent  or  guardian  that  he  may  be  withdrawn,  which 
notification  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  and  be  duly 
recorded  in  his  office;  and  if  not  withdrawn  from  the 
University  in  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  be  dismissed. 

SUSPENSION 

A  student  may  be  suspended,  dismissed,  or  expelled 
for    continually    resisting    the   government   of  the   Uni- 
versity, or  for  conduct  or  reputation  deemed  injurious  to  - 
the  prosperity  of  the  University. 

PROHIBITIONS 

No  student  is  allowed  to  frequent  gaming  houses  or 
saloons,  or  to  engage  in  gambling,  or  to  use  intoxicating 
drinks,  or  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  good  morals. 
No   student   is  permitted  to  neglect  a  call  of  the  Chan- 
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cellor,  or  of  any  Dean  or  professor  of  a  Faculty  under 
which  he  is  placed,  but  must  obey  the  direction  of  the 
Chancellor  or  Dean,  or  of  a  professor  of  the- department 
to  which  said  student  belongs. 

EXPENSES 

The  average  cost  of  a  year  at  the  University  ought  not 
to  exceed   $175.     Many  spend  much  less   than  this  sum. 
The  students  board  and  lodge  among  the  families  of  the 
city.     They  are  advised  by  the  Faculty  not  to  lodge  in 
blocks,   unless   approved    by    the  office.      Some  students 
take  rooms  in  which  they  board  themselves.      The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.    and  Y.  M.   C.    A.    render  invaluable  assistance  to 
new  students  in  finding  rooms.      Many  students  partially 
support  themselves  while  at  the  University;   a  Tew  even 
pay  their  own  way.     Work  of  all  kinds  is  found  in  a  city 
the   size  of  Lincoln.     After  a  student  has  been  on  the 
ground  long  enough  to  inform   himself  as  to  opportuni- 
ties for  securing  employment,  rarely  has  one  of  ordinary 
energy  and  industry  been  obliged  to  leave  the  University 
because  of  a  lack  of  money  for  necessary  expenses.      An 
employment  bureau  is  maintained  at  the  University.     The 
University  promises  nothing  in  advance,  but  pays  out,  as 
the  labor  may  be  needed,  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  student  labor,  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  to  twenty 
cents  an  hour.     There  are  a  few  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships for  graduate  students,  and  some  positions  for   lab- 
oratory assistants  and  readers.     No  one  is  advised,  how- 
ever, to  come  to  the  University  without  resources  for  at 
least  one  semester. 

LABORATORY  DEPOSITS 

Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses  of  study  are 
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required  to  pay  for  the  materials  used  and  apparatus  in- 
jured by  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  whenever  the 
student  withdraws  from  the  course,  provided  he  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  withdraw — the  amount  of  the  de- 
posit due  the  student,  if  any,  is  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Department.  The  deposits  are  paid  in  advance  and  are 
as  follows: 

Botany:    One  dollar  a  year,  for  each  course  carried. 

Chemistry:  Course  26,  five  dollars;  Courses  1  and  2,  or  12,  or  21, 
six  dollars;  Courses  13  and  14,  ten  dollars;  Courses  3  and  4,  or  5  and 
6,  or  1  and  8,  or  9  and  10,  twelve  dollars. 

Civil  Engineering:    Course  9,  three  dollars. 

Electrical  Engineering:    Courses  7  and  8,  five  dollars. 

Physics:    Five  dollars  a  year  for  each  course  carried. 

Practical  Mechanics:  Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  or  5  and  6, 
five  dolla^. 

Zoology:  For  the  first  year,  three  dollars;  if  two  courses  are 
carried,  five  dollars;  for  the  second  year,  five  dollars,  with  three 
dollars  added  for  each  additional  course. 

DIPLOMA.  FEE 

A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  the  first 
degree  taken,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding  de- 
gree. The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  prescribe 
that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until 
he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

DRILL 

Military  drill  is  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  state 
of  all  male  students  in  the  college  courses  who  belong  to 
the  classes  known  as  first  year  of  residence,  second  year 
of  residence,  and  third  year  of  residence,  including  those 
special  students  who  have  two  studies  therein. 

EXCUSE  FROM  DRILL 

All  students  who  are  required  by  regulations  to  be- 
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long  to  the  corps  of  cadets  must  be  properly  registered 
with  the  Registrar  of  the  University  and  with  the  Com- 
maudant  of  cadets  before  application  can  be  made  to  be 
excused  from  such  service.  This  application  must  state 
fully  the  reasons  for  making  the  request  and  must  be 
made  to  the  Commandant,  who  will  forward  the  same, 
with  his  remarks,  to  the  Chancellor  for  final  action. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FIRST 
YEAR  OF  UNIVERSITY  WORK 


,,? 
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THE  CLASSICAL.  GROUP 

X,///,i._Csesar.  four  books.  Cicero,  six  orations.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Vergil,  six  books,  for  one  of  which  the  Eclogues  may  be 
substituted.     Prosody  and  Scansion. 

Greek.—  Anabasis,  four  books.  Homer,  two  books.  Prose  Compo- 
sition, thirty  lessons. 

Mathematics—  Algebra,  through  Logarithms.  Geometry,  plane  and 
solid. 

English.— T3o  candidate  will  be  accepted  whose  work  shows  marked 
deficiency  in  respect  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
grammatical  structure  of  sentences,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
To  test  the  candidate's  preparation  in  these  matters,  he  will  be 
asked  to  write  two  essays  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words 
each,— one  upon  a  subject  of  his  own  choosing,  the  other  upon 
a  subject  taken  from  one  of  the  following  works:  Shakspeare's 
1 '  As  You  Like-It ".  Defoe's  « '  History  of  the  Plague  in  London  ", 
Irvings  "Tales  of  a  Traveler",  Hawthorne's  "Twice  Told 
Tales',  Longfellow's  "Evangeline",  George  Eliot's  "Silas 
Marner". 

All  applicants  will  be  expected  to  have  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  books  in  the  following  list:  Shakespeare's  "The 
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Merchant  of  Venice",  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America",  Scott's  "Marmion",  Macaulay's  "Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson  ". 

In  1898  essay  subjects  will  be  taken  from  the  following  books: 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost",  Books  Land  II.,  Pope's  "Iliad", 
Books  I.  and  XXII. ,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield",  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner",  Southey's  "Life  of  Nelson",  Carlyle'a 
"Essay  on  Burns",  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal",  Haw- 
thorne's "House  of  Seven  Gables". 

Each  applicant  will  be  expected  to  have  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  books  in  the  following  list:  Shakespeare'a 
"Macbeth",  Burke's  " Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ", 
DeQuincey's  "Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe",  Tennyson's  "Prin- 
cess". 

History.— Either  Greek  and  Roman  history  or  General  European  his- 
tory, the  former  preferred. 

Civics.—  Such  a  knowledge  of  Civics  as  may  be  obtained  from  John 
Fiske's  Civil  Government,  or  some  work  of  equivalent  standing. 

LITERARY,  ENGLISH,  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  GROUPS 

Latin. — Caesar,  four  books.  Cicero,  six  orations.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Vergil,  six  books,  for  one  of  which  the  Eclogues  may  be 
substituted.    Prosody  and  Scansion. 

Modern  Language.*— Either  French  or  German  may  be  offered  as 
follows: 

French.—  About  six  hundred  pages  of  reading,  using  Van  Daell's 
French  Reader,  Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  Thiers's  Expedition 
de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Lamartine's  Graziella,  Halvey's  L'Abbe" 
Constantin,  or  other  texts  of  equivalent  standard. 

German.— The  mastery  of  any  three  of  the  following  easy  texts: 
Andersen's  Marchen,  Andersen's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  Putliz's 
Was  sich  der  Wald  erzahlt,  Joynes's  German  Reader,  Storm's 
Immensee,  Leander's  Traumereien.    • 

Mathematics. — Algebra  through  Logarithms,  Geometry,  plane  and 
solid. 

English.— As  stated  on  pages  45  and  46. 

Science.—  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Physics.    The  elements  of  Botany, 
including  either  (a)  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  charac- 
*  A  year  of  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  the  year  of  Modern  Language. 
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ters  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, based  upon  laboratory  work  with 
the  compound  microscope,  and  accompanied  by  the  student's 
laboratory  note  book  of  his  work,  or  (b)  the  text  of  Gray's  "Les- 
sons in  Botany  ",  accompanied  by  a  herbarium  of  one  hundred 
plants,  correctly  named.  (The  first  preferred.)  The  elements 
of  Chemistry,  equal  to  a  fair  mastery  of  Remsen's  Briefer  Course 
as  f aras  metallic  elements,  with  full  laboratory  work.  The  ele- 
ments of  Physics,  equal  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Carhart 
and  Chute,  or  Gage's  elements,  or  an  equivalent. 

History. — As  stated  on  page  46. 

Civics.— As  stated  on  page  46. 
As  full  preparation  for  any  one  of  these  Groups,  a  student  is  at 

liberty  to  offer  the  subjects  required  for  the  Classical  Group. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

The  language  preparation  is  the  same  for  all  Groups  of  this  Col- 
lege. 

Three  years  of  language  are  required.  Not  more  than  two  lan- 
guages may  be  offered,  and  at  least  two  years  of  Latin  are  strongly 
recommended.  The  distribution  of  the  work  may  be  as  follows: 
Three  years  of  Latin,  or,  two  years  of  Latin  and  one  of  French  or 
of  German,  or,  one  year  of  Latin  and  two  of  French  or  of  German. 
For  the  Engineering  Groups,  however,  French  and  German  are 
preferred. 

Latin.  --Csesar,  four  books.     Cicero,  six  orations.     Prose  Composi- 
tion. 
Modern  Language.*— Either  French  or  German  may  be  offered  as 

follows: 
French.—  About  six  hundred  pages  of  reading,  using  Van  Daell's 
French  Reader,  Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  Thiers's  Expedition 
de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Lamartine's  Graziella,  Halve'y's 
L'Abbe"  Constantin,  or  other  texts  of  equivalent  standard;  and, 
if  two  years  are  offered,  a  second  year  of  literature  reading  and 
work  such  as  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  first 
year,  and  as  outlined  on  page  167. 
German.—  The  mastery  of  any  three  of  the  following  easy  texts: 
Andersen's  Marchen,  Andersen's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  Put- 
litz's  Was  sich  der  Wald  erzahlt,  Joynes's  German  Reader, 
Storm's  Immensee,  Leander's  Traumereien.  And,  if  two  years 
are  offered,  the  mastery  of  any  four  of  the  following  texts: 

*A  year  of  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  the  year  of  Modern  Language. 
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Rosegger's  Waldheimat,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Goethe's  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,  Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  Schiller's  Eg' 
monts  Leben  und  Tod,  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen. 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  including  Logarithms.  Geometry,  plana 
and  solid.  For  the  Engineering  and  General  Scientific  Groups, 
Plane  Trigonometry  is  required. 

English. — As  stated  on  pages  45  and  46. 

Science.—  As  stated  on  pages  46  and  47. 

History. — As  stated  on  page  46. 

Civics. — As  stated  on  page  46. 

UNIVERSITY  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  scholarship  is  offered  in  each  county  maintaining  a 
first-class  three-  or  four-year  high  school.  The  scholar- 
ship will  be  awarded  to  students  passing  the  best  competi- 
tive examination;  provided  the  candidates  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  lowest  work  carried  at 
the  University. 

This  year  the  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  September  14,  15,  16,  and  17.  It  is  hoped  that 
arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  application  to  the 
Chancellor  not  later  than  August  15,  by  which  examina- 
tions may  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  super- 
intendent or  other  persons  designated  by  the  Faculty's 
committee  on  accredited  schools,  at  the  county  seat  or  a 
centrally-located  high  school  in  the  county. 

A  scholarship  may  be  with  or  without  privileges.  If 
the  candidate  has  pecuniary  need,  the  scholarship  will 
carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  or  deposit  of  any  kind  at  the  University, 
except  the  matriculation  fee  required  by  the  statute. 
ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  University  will  accept  records  from  other  colleges, 
with  reference  to  advanced  standing,  agreeably  to  the 
following  rules: 
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Candidates  from  universities  or  colleges  having  condi- 
tions of  admission  equal  to  those  of  this  University,  and 
whose  college  work  the  Enrollment  Committee  finds  to 
be  generally  equal  to  that  of  this  University,  may  be 
credited  with  the  full  amount  of  work,  provided  they 
bring  definite,  certified  statements  from  their  colleges. 
Such  amount  shall  in  no  case  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
required  college  courses  in  any  Group. 

In  the  case  of  colleges  having  lower  requirements  for 
admission,  the  Enrollment  Committee  are  authorized  to 
proceed  as  follows: 

a.  Candidates  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for 
admission  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  this  University,  may 
receive  three-fourths  credit  for  their  work  after  an  al- 
lowance has  been  made  for  deficits  in  preparatory  work. 
Under  this  rule  graduates  from  such  colleges  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  fourth  year  of  work  in  this  University. 

b.  Candidates  holding  diplomas  from  state  colleges, 
including  Scientific,  Engineering,  and  Agricultural  col- 
leges, whose  undergraduate  work  is  based  upon  much 
lower  preparation  than  that  required  in  this  University, 
may  receive  full  credit  for  so  much  of  their  work  as  is 
found  preparatory  to  the  Group  they  wish  to  enter  in  this 
University.  They  may  then  receive  three-fourths  credit 
for  what  shall  be  accounted  college  work,  but  must  make 
up  all  deficiencies  in  college  work. 

c.  In  all  cases  not  provided  for  in  these  rules  the  candi- 
date shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  examination  in 
order  to  be  credited  for  his  work. 

A  candidate,  at  his  option,  may  relinquish  the  three- 
fourths  credit  upon  any  subject  or  subjects,  allowed  him 
by  the  committee,  and  take  a  written  examination;  but  in 
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such  case  he  must  abide  by  the  result  of  the  examination. 

In  no  case  shall  the  working  of  these  rules  permit  a 
student  to  graduate  from  any  Group  in  this  University 
with  less  than  the  required  credits  (not  necessarily 
identical)  in  each  subject. 

UNCLASSED  STUDENTS 

Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  wish  to  pursue 
some  special  line  of  study,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassed 
students  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Unclassed 
Students. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admit- 
ted as  unclassed  students  only  when  they  are  teachers,  or 
are  regular  students  of  the  affiliated  Schools  of  Art  and 
of  Music. 

All  unclassed  students  are  required  to  furnish  strong 
reasons  for  taking  less  than  the  full  time  given  to  regular 
students  of  corresponding  age  and  preparation. 

Students  admitted  to  this  group  from  the  affiliated 
Schools  are  entered  conditionally  upon  maintaining  work 
in  such  Schools,  and  the  permission  to  carry  on  Univer- 
sity work  is  withdrawn  when  the  connection  with  the 
affiliated  Schools  is  severed. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  any  student,  and  to  suggest  such 
amendments  and  additions  as  may  seem  wise  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members.  Students  other  than  those  of  ma- 
ture years  are  always  expected  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  evidence  that  the  course  proposed  subserves  a  defi- 
nite object  which  they  have  in  view. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  unclassed  students  will  be 
furnished  with  blank  forms  of  application  which  should 
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be  filed  at  the  Executive  office.  Such  applications  will  be 
acted  upon  promptly,  and  the  decision  of  the  committee 
will  be  made  known  to  the  applicant  at  once  on  inquiry 
at  the  Executive  office.  No  changes  in  the  program 
granted  by  the  committee  will  be  allowed  without  spe- 
cific permission  of  the  committee  in  advance. 


COUESES  REQUIRED  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE 
DEGREES 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS 

CLASSICAL  GROUP 

English 1,  2,  3,  4 1:1-5  Courses 

French 1,2) 

or  [ 2 

German 1,2) 

Greek 1,  2,  3,  4 3:3-5 

Hygiene 1,2 2-5 

Latin 1,2,3,4 3:3-5 

Mathematics 1,  2 2 

Science 4-5 

Themes 

Electives 11:4-5       " 

Total 25:2-5  courses 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 

First  Year  Second  Year 

English 1,2      English 3,4 

Greek 1,  2      French  1,  2,  or  German 1,2 

Hygiene 1,2      Greek 3,  4 

Latin 1,  2      Latin 3,4 

Mathematics 1,2  Science 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 
Electives,  except  required  English  themes,  and  Drill  (third  year) 
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ENGLISH  GROUP 

English 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 ... .  3:1-5  Courses 

English  Literature 1,  2,  5,  6 2:4-5 

History  [either  American  or  European] 1 :3-5        " 

Hygiene 1,2 2-5 

Mathematics 1,2 2 

French 1,  2 

or 

German 1,2 

Philosophy 1  or  7  or  9 3-5 

Science 4-5        " 

Themes 

Electives 12 

Total 25:2-5  courses 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 
First  Year  Second  Year 

English 1,  2      English 3,  4,  5,  6 

European  History  [see  note]  .  1,  2      English  Literature 1,2 

Hygiene 1,2      Science 

Mathematics 1,2      Electives 

French  or  German 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Electives,  except  English  7,  8,  English  Literature,  5,  6  (third  year), 
Philosophy  1  or  7  or  9,  required  English  themes,  and  Drill  (third 
year). 

Note.— In  place  of  European  History,  students  may  carry  an 
equivalent  in  electives  in  the  first  year,  and  an  equivalent  in  Amer- 
ican History  taken  not  earlier  than  in  the  second  year. 

LITERARY   GROUP 

English 1,  2,  3,  4 1:1-5  Courses 

English  Literature 1,  2,  5,  6 2:4-5      " 

European  History 1,  2,  3,  4 2:4-5      " 

French 1,  2,  or  3,  4 2 

German 1,  2,  or  3a,  4a 2 

Hygiene 1,  2 2-5      " 

Mathematics 1,2 2 

Philosophy 1  or  7  or  9 3-5      " 

Science 4-5      " 

Themes 

Electives 10:4-5      " 

Total 25:2-5  courses 
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Suggested  Order  of  Courses 
First  Year  Second  Year    • 

English 1>2      English 8,4 

European  History 1,  2      English  Literature 1,  2 

German 1,  2,  or  3a,  4a      European  History. . ........ .3,  4 

Hygiene 1.8      French 1,  2,  or  3,  4 

Mathematics 1,  2      Science 

Elective 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 
Electives,   except  English  Literature  5,  6  (third  year),  required 
English  themes,  Philosophy  1  or  7  or  9,  and  Drill  (third  year). 

PHILOSOPHICAL.    GROUP 

English I-3'8'4 1:1-5  Courses 

English  Literature 5.  6 1L  ° 

French 1,  2,  or  3,  4  . .  )  g 

Geman 1, 8,  or  8a,  4«  P '   "  „ 

History  [either  American  or  .European  J i-o  ° 

„     .  12  2~5 

Sr::::::::::::::::::uM. ;*«   :: 

Science 

l^eS  11:2-5        " 

Electives 'I  ' 

Total 25:2-5  courses 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 
First  Year  Second  Year 

En£rlish  1,2      English 3>  4 

EuropeanHistory 1,8      English  Literature..  ..5,6 

Hygiene 


1,2      Latin 3>  4 


1,2      French  or  German 

Mathematics'. !'..... 1>  3      Science 

Elective 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 
Electives,  except  required  English  themes,  Philosophy  1, 2,  or  7, 16, 
or  9, 10,  and  Drill  (third  year). 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

The  requirements  in  Groups  of  the  Industrial  College  are  some- 
what greater  than  those  in  the  Groups  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  "because  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Industrial  College  are  somewhat  less  than  those  to  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

AGRICULTURAL  GROUP 

Agriculture 1,2 1:1-5  Courses 

Botany 1,2 4  5 

Chemistry 1 ,  2,  3,  4 2 

English 1,  2,  3,  4 1:1-5 

English  Literature 5,  6 1:1-5 

Hygiene 1,  2 2-5 

Mathematics 1 1 

Military  Science 1,2 2-5 

French 1,  2,  or  3,  4. .  ) 

or  [ 2 

German 1,  2,  or  3a,  4a  ) 

Themes 

Specialty  [under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  whose 

department  the  major  portion  of  work  is  taken]. .. 6:2-5        " 

Electives 9 

Total 25:3-5 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Entomology 1,  2  Botany 1,2 

Chemistry 1,  2  Chemistry 3,  4 

English 1,  2  English 3,  4,  5,  6 

Hygiene 1,2  Horticulture 1 

Mathematics 1  and 

and  Elective 

Horticulture  2,  and  Elective  French  or  German 

Physics 1,2  Physics 3,  4 

%  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Electives,  except  English  Literature  5,  6  (third  year),  Agriculture 
1,  2,  Geology  1,  2,  Zoology  1,  2,  Military  Science  1,  2,  required  Eng- 
lish themes,  and  Drill  (third  year). 
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BIOLOGICAL  GROUP 

....1,10  8,8,4 1:4-5  Courses 

Botany '  4_5        „ 

^xry:v:.:v:.:v:.:v:.:::::::^;3;4;K-6::: 

English  Literature 5>  6 

Hygiene 


Mathematics 


1,  2. 


.1:1-5 

.    2-5 

,2 


i    o  25 

Military  Science 'Y    ^ 

1.  2.  or  3.  4..  ) 

.2 

.1:1-5 


French 1,2,  or  3,  4.. 

Ge°rman • 1,2,  or  3a,  4a 


Physics lj2' 


Themes 

Electees  [at  least  one-third  of  which  must  be  Botany 


Zoology  1,2,3,4, 


Entomology,  or  Zoology] ■  •  •  ■ 

Total 25:3-5  courses 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 

First  Year  Second  Year 


3,4 


Botany W      Botany -"".^V,  6 

Chemistry 1>  3      English 

English 1.2      Physics ••-^ 

Hygiene L  *      Zool°^ **  *  M 

Mathematics 1.  *      Elective 

French  or  German 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 
Electives,  except  English  Literature  5,  6  (third  year),  Military 
Science  1,  2,  required  English  themes,  and  Dri  1  J^^        ^ 
Electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  de 
partment  in  which  the  student  specializes. 

CHEMICAL-PHYSICAL  GROUP 

American  History,  or  Economics **  5  C 

r^r ill  i  ;:::::::1 

Engnsb £2    >  1:1_5 

English  Literature °>  D ^5 

French 5'  6 - 

qJ)  1 

German ou 0  * 

Hygiene x»  " 
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Mathematics -i  H  - 

Military  Science.. ..V.;::V. 12 ^^ 

5E£ «'i"4M::::::::a«   .- 

Electives   [one-third    in    Chemistry   or    one-third   in 

PhyS1CS]-T';-- 11:1-5        « 

lotal 25:3-5  courses 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 

First  Year  Second  Year 

F^I?17 *'  2      American  H^tory  or  Economics 

^ngllsh 1,2      Chemistry 8  4 

^erman »  English :::%ii\ 

^SeneV. 1.8      Physics...., 8 

Mathematics t      Electives 

Physics 12 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Electives,   except  Chemistry  5,  6,  English  Literatures,  6  (third 
year )  French  5  6  Military  Science  1,  2,  Physics,  5,  6,  requ  red  Eng 
hsh  themes,  and  Drill  ( third  year ). 

Electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  m  which  the  student  specializes. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  GROUP 

Chemistry -«   9  .  „  _ 

civiiEngineering....::::::;;;:;;^;^;^^;--  4-5C— 

„.     _     ,  16,17,18,22 7:4-5 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  6,  9  10  20  2  3  5 

^nfsh iJ2,3,4.;;;;;;;;;:.i:1-6 

Geology 1,2 45 

H^iene 1,2 25 

Mathematics la,  2a,  3,  4,  5 5-4-5 

Military  Science 1?  2  2  5 

ph^sics v.*.  .1' 2,  v,  4. ".;;.' 2 

Themes 

Electives  in  Civil  Engineering,  or 'in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Practical  Astronomy 1  -1_5 

Thesis  or  Electives 

Electives „ 

Total "".".""  '".*'.  '.'.V.  27  courses 

For  Order  of  Courses,  see  pages  105  to  107. 
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MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING  GROUP 

Chemistry 1,  2,  9,  10,  12 2:2  5  Courses 

Civil  Engineering 1,  2,  5,  6,  11,  13,  14,  21, 

22,  23,24 7:4  5 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  3,  6,  9,  10, 17,  20,  28.  .4 

English 1,2,3,4 1:1-5 

Hygiene 1,2 ' 2-5 

Mathematics la,  2a,  3,  4,  5 5:4-5 

Military  Science 1,2 2  5 

Physics 1,  2,  3,4 2 

Political  and  Economical  Science  1,  15 1  :l-5 

Themes 

Thesis 1 

Electives 4-5 

Total 27  courses 

For  Order  of  Courses,  see  pages  107,  108. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  GROUP 

Chemistry 1,  2,  9, 10 2         Courses 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

10,11,12 7:1-5 

English 1,  2,  3,  4 1:1-5 

Graphics 3-5        ' ' 

Hygiene 1,2 2-5 

Mathematics la,  2a,  3,  4,  5 5:4-5        " 

Military  Science 1,2 2-5        " 

Practical  Mechanics 1,  2,  3,  4,  8 2 

Physics 1,2,3,4,9,10,11,12.4:3-5 

Themes 

Thesis 1:1-5 

Electives 1:3  5 

Total 27  courses 

For  Order  of  Courses,  see  pages  114  to  116. 

STEAM  ENGINEERING  GROUP 

Chemistry 1,  2,  9, 10 2        Courses 

Civil  Engineering 9,10,17,18,20 2:2  5 

English 1,2,3,4 1:1-5       " 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering.  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 

15,16,17,18,19,20 7:4  5       " 
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Graphics 3  5  Courses 

Hygiene 1,2 2-5 

Mathematics la,  2a,  3,  4,  5 5:4-5       " 

Military  Science 1,2 2-5 

Practical  Mechanics 1,  2,  8 1:2  5 

Physics 1,2,3,4 2 

Themes 

Thesis 1  :l-5 

Electives 1:4  5       " 

Total 27  courses 

For  Order  of  Courses,  see  pages  116,  117 

GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  GROUP 

Chemistry 1,  2,  3,  4 2         Courses 

English 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 2 

English  Literature , 5,  6 1:1-5        " 

Hygiene 1,2 2-5 

Mathematics 1,  2 2  " 

Military  Science 1,2 2-5        " 

French 1,  2,  or  3,  4. .  ) 

or  [ 2 

German 1,  2,  or  3a,  4a  ) 

Physics 1,2,3,4 2 

Science  [any  two  Natural  Sciences,  each  a  4-5  course].  1:3-5        " 
Themes 

Electives 12 

Total 25:3  5  courses 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Chemistry 1,2  Chemistry 3,  4 

English 1,2  English 3,  4,  5,  6 

Hygiene 1,2  Physics 3,  4 

Mathematics 1,2  Natural  Science 

French  or  German  Electives 

Physics 1,  2 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Elective3,  except  English  Literature  5,  6  (third  year),  Military 
Science  1,  2,  required  English  themes,  one  Natural  Science,  and 
Drill  (third  year). 
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MATHEMATICAL-PHYSICAL  GROUP 

English 1,2,3,4,5,6 2         Courses 

English  Literature 5,  6 1:1-5 

French 5,  6 4"5 

German ^° 

Hygiene 1>  2 2~5 

Mathematics la,  2a,  3,  4,  5 5 :4-5 

Military  Science 1,  2  2-5 

Physics 1,2,3,4,7,8 3:3  5 

Themes 

Electives  [one- third  of  which  shall  be  Mathematics  or 

one-third  Theoretical  Physics] 10:2  5 

Total 25:3-5  courses 

Suggested  Order  of  Courses 
First  Year  Second  Year 

English 1,2  English 3,4,5,6 

French 5,  6  German 3b 

Hygiene 1.2  Mathematics 3,  4 

Mathematics la,  2a  Physics 3,  4 

Physics 1.  2  Electives 

Electives  ,  _ 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Electives,  except  English  Literature  5,  6  (third  year),  Mathematics 
5,  Military  Science,  1,  2,  Physics  7,  8,  required  English  themes,  and 
Drill  (third  year). 

Electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  specializes. 
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INSTKUCTION,  1897-'98 

For  information  about  the  instruction  offered  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the 
Industrial  College,  as  well  as  in  the  Graduate  School,  dur- 
ing 1897-'98,  see  pages  91  to  172. 


THE  AGEICULTUEAL  CLUB 

The  Agricultural  Club  meets  weekly  during  the  session 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  rogistered  in 
either  the  University  or  the  School  of  Agriculture  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The  club  is  organized  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  of 
the  reports  of  the  various  United  States  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

BOTANICAL  SEMINAK 

The  Botanical  Seminar  is  a  society  of  graduates  and 
advance  students  in  Botany.  At  its  monthly  meetings 
botanical  papers  are  read  and  critically  discussed.  It 
conducts  the  botanical  survey  of  the  state,  and  publishes 
"  Annual  Keports,"  "  Annual  Addresses,"  and  the  "Flora 
of  Nebraska."  Admission  to  membership  is  attained 
upon  passing  a  series  of  rigid  examinations  in  the  anato- 
my and  morphology  of  the  spermatophytes,  morphology 
and  development  of  the  lower  plants,  embryology  of  the 
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spermatophytes,  cytology,  taxonomy,  bibliography,  his- 
tory of  Botany,  and  phytogeography. 

THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Chemical  Society  is  a  chartered  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  It  meets  quarterly  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
original  papers.  Graduate  students  in  Chemistry  may  be- 
come members  by  first  becoming  members  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  Undergraduates  may  become  local 
associate  members  by  conforming  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
parent  society. 

CHEMICAL  JOUENAL  CLUB 

The  Journal  Club  meets  weekly  during  the  year  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature. 
Undergraduates  who  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
take  an  active  part  in  this  work  are  given  a  credit  of  one 
hour. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

This  Society  brings  to  the  University  well-known 
practicing  engineers  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  special 
lines  of  work  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  A  course 
of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  1897-98,  similar  to 
that  for  the  year  just  closed. 

THE  ENGLISH  CLUB 

The  English  Club  is  a  writers'  club.  It  was  organized 
by  students  interested  in  composition,  as  a  medium  of 
friendly  criticism  and  interchange  of  opinion.     The  pro- 
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grams  consist  of  writings  of  the  club  members  and  of  dis- 
cussions. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  on  Saturday  evenings, 
fortnightly.  The  club  membership  is  limited  to  thirty 
active  members,  and  any  student  in  the  University  is 
eligible  to  membership.  Admission  is  by  vote  of  the 
club. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB 

The  Political  Economy  Club  holds  semi-monthly  meet- 
ings, discusses  economic  subjects,  and  listens  to  lectures 
by  representative  men  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  CLUB 

The  meetings  of  this  club  are  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
of  every  second  week.  The  program  consists  of  reviews  by 
members  of  the  club,  and  of  papers  upon  some  special 
topic  selected  for  the  evening's  discussion.  The  topics 
are  selected  from  current  literature,  showing  the  advance 
during  the  year  in  knowledge  of  various  animal  groups. 

Membership  is  limited  to  advanced  students  and  gradu- 
ates, but  the  meetings  are  open  to  all  interested. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


THE  FACULTY 
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AIMS 

1.  The  Graduate  School  provides  for  advanced  Univer- 
sity work  on  the  basis  of  completed  undergraduate  stud- 
ies. The  Daau  and  the  Faculty's  Committee  on  graduate 
work  form  its  administering  Council. 

The  University  offers  at  present  two  advanced  degrees, 
viz.,  (a)  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  (6)  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  These  degrees  are  granted— 
in  the  way  described  below— for  work  performed  and  evi- 
dence of  scholarly  ability  rather  than  attendance  at  the 
University  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 

ADMISSION 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as 
graduate  students  or  as  candidates  for  an  advanced 
decree.  Graduates  of  a  college  or  university  regularly 
authorized  to  confer  the  bachelor's  degree  are  admitted 
as  graduate  students  on  the  recommendation  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  they  propose  to  study,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Council.  To  become  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  the  applicant  shall,  besides,  satisfy  the  Council 
that  he  has  done  the  full  equivalent  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  this  University.  In  all  cases  the  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  able  to  use  French  and 
German  for  his  work;  and  also  Latin  when  his  major  is 
not  in  one  of  the  sciences. 

REGISTRATION 

To  register  for  graduate  work,  the  applicant  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  together  with 
his  diploma  and  other  credentials  that  may  be  required, 
an  application  outlining  his  proposed  work  as  approved 
by   the  heads    of    departments    concerned.       When    the 
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application  is  granted,  a  card  will  be  issued  to  the  Regis- 
trar eutitling  hiin  to  register  on  paying  a  fee  of  $5. 

GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Higher  degrees  are  granted  only  after  the  candidate 
has  presented  an  acceptable  thesis  and  passed  a  credit- 
able examination  in  the  prescribed  courses.  Bat  to  be 
eligible  for  examination,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  must  have  passed  at  least  three  years,  and  the 
caudidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  least  one  year,  of 
resident  work,  without  serious  distractions,  in  the  studies 
chosen  for  his  degree;  the  term  "resident"  being  so  in- 
terpreted that  he  can  attend  all  instruction  given  in  his 
course  and  do  his  other  work  in  direct  consultation  with 
his  instructors.  For  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree, however,  two  years  of  resident  graduate  work  at 
some  other  institution  may  be  accepted  here  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  candidate's  head  instructors,  provided  he 
spend  the  last  year  of  his  work  before  graduation  at  this 
University.  Any  candidate  presenting  a  secondary  de- 
gree, not  honorary,  shall  be  allowed  credit  therefor  in  so 
far  as  the  work  already  done  shall  be  of  the  requisite 
high  character  and  in  the  group  proposed  for  his  ad- 
vanced degree. 

2.  The  thesis,  written  in  good  and  legible  English, 
shall  embody  a  scholarly  research  covering  exclusively  or 
largely  some  topic  of  the  candidate's  chief  study.  It 
must  be  presented  to  the  head  instructor  by  the  candidate 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  not  less  than  two  months,  and  by 
the  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  not  less  than  three 
weeks,  before  his  final  examination. 

3.  The  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  when  examined 
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and  passed  upon  by  the  professor  concerned,  shall  be  or* 
file  in  the  Chancellor's  office  during  at  least  two  weeks  for 
the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Faculty;  and,  if  re- 
quired, it  shall  be  publicly  defended  before  the  Faculty. 
If  it  stands  approved,  the  candidate  shall,  before  gradua- 
tion, deposit  100  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Chancellor's 
office  for  gratuitous  distribution,  or  give  proper  security 
for  the  printing  of  this  number.  But  in  case  the  can- 
didate has  presented  for  a  thesis  a  work  already  before  the 
public  in  printed  form,  it  shall  suffice  to  deposit,  as 
above,  ten  copies  of  the  same,  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tribution to  a  scientific  periodical,  or  five,  if  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  book. 

4.  On  the  approval  of  the  thesis,  the  candidate  may  re- 
port himself  for  final  examination,  having  first  paid  $10 
to  the  financial  secretary.  The  examination  may  take 
place  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

5.  The  examination  shall  be  in  one  course  (valued  at 
60)  and  in  one  first  minor  course  (valued  at  40),  or  two 
second  minor  courses  (each  valued  at  20);  but  the  candi- 
date for  the  Master's  degree  may  also  offer  one  complete 
course  (valued  at  100).  The  major  and  minors  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  must  be  taken   in  separate  departments. 

6.  The  examination  shall  be  held  in  each  subject  be- 
fore an  examining  committee  consisting  of  the  heads  of 
departments  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work,  and  sup- 
plemented, if  necessary,  by  appointments  by  the  Faculty 
so  as  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  members  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  and  two  for  the  Master's  degree.  It 
shall  be  oral  or  written,  or  both,  according  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  examiner,  who  shall,  in  each  subject,  be  the 
candidate's  special  instructor.      When  the  examination  is 
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for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  shall 
be  invited  to  be  present,  and  any  of  them  may  put 
questions  to  the  candidate.  The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  decided  by  the  examining  committee. 
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COUKSES  KEQUIRED  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES 


AGRICULTURE 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Second  Minor :  Undergraduate  Courses  5  and 
First  Minor :  Undergraduate  Courses  3  and  4. 
Major:  Undergraduate  Courses  1  and  2. 


BOTANY 


To  enter  upon  graduate  work  the  student  must  have 
had,  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements  given  on 
pages  95,  96,  satisfactory  courses  in  General  Botany, 
Botanical  Technique,  and  Plant  Embryology  [undergrad- 
uate Courses  1,  2,  (or  15,  16) ;  la,  (or  2a)  ;  3,  4,  pages  96, 
97],  or  their  full  equivalent,  and  one  year  of  Zoology,  and 
must  be  able  to  read  Latin,  French,  and  German. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  from 
the  first-named  topics  in  the  list  of  minors  and  majors 
below,  while  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should 
select  their  studies  from  the  later-named  topics  in  the 
same  list. 

Minors:  Plant  Physiology  (undergraduate  Courses  13  and  14);  Bo- 
tanical Papers  (graduate  courses  21  and  22).  These  may  be 
combined  with  any  of  the  majors  below,  or  with  majors  in  any 
other  department. 

Minors  and  Majors:  Plant  Morphology  (undergraduate  Courses  7 
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and  8);  Cytology  (undergraduate  Courses  19  and  20);  Histogene- 
sis (undergraduate  Courses  25  and  26);  Systematic  Botany  A 
(undergraduate  Courses  9  and  10). 
Majors:  Systematic  Botany  B  (undergraduate  Courses  11  and  12); 
Advanced  Morphology  and  Physiology  (graduate  Courses  5  and 
6) ;  Phy togeography  (graduate  Courses  23  and  24).  These  may 
be  combined  with  one  or  two  of  the  minors  above,  or  with 
minors  in  any  other  department. 


CHEMISTRY 

No  fixed  courses  can  be  named  in  this  department,  on 
the  completion  of  which  certain  degrees  will  be  granted. 

The  attainment  of  this  object  depends  on  the  ability  of 
the  candidate  to  think  clearly  and  closely  along  chemical 
lines.  This  condition  can  only  be  reached  after  a  pro- 
longed training  in  the  laboratory  in  dealing  directly  with 
living  problems. 

The  courses  herewith  named  may  serve  as  first  or 
second  minors  according  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
them. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Second  Minor :  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

First  Minor:  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Major:  Laboratory  course  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Complete  Course:  Special  topics  in  Organic  or  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Second  Minor:  Crystallography. 

First  Mnor:  Special    topics  in  Organic    Chemistry,   or   Physical 

Chemistry. 
Major:  Special  topics  in  Inorganic  or  Organic  Chemistry. 


ELECTRICAL  AND  STEAM  ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL.  ENGINEER 

This  degree  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed   the 
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equivalent  of  the  undergraduate  work  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  this  University.  At  least  two  years  are  re- 
quired, one  of  which  must  be  in  resident  study  and  will 
include  as  principal  subjects  advanced  study  of  alternat- 
ing current  working,  applied  electro-chemistry,  telegra- 
phy and  telephony,  systems  of  power  transmission  and 
distribution,  specifications  and  contracts,  and  political 
science;  but  the  work  will  be  finally  shaped  after  consul- 
tation. The  successful  conducting  of  important  engineer- 
ing work,  together  with  a  thesis  indicating  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  originate  and  accurately  execute  in 
some  special  branch  of  electrical  engineering,  will  consti- 
tute the  remaining  required  work. 


ENGLISH 


For  the  Master's  degree,  work  will  be  outlined  as  it  is 
called  for,  in  lines  of  rhetorical  investigation  and  in  the 
history  of  the  English  language.  Work  leading  to  the 
Doctor's  degree  is  not  offered  in  this  department. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


Graduate  study  in  this  department  will  be  directed 
along  the  lines  of  scientific  interpretation,  philologic  his- 
torv  of  English,  investigation  of  literary  development,  or 
comparison  of  principles  and  stages  in  English  literary 
evolution  with  the  same  in  other  modern  literatures.  All 
majors  include  or  presuppose  the  undergraduate  inter- 
pretative courses,  with  English  Literature  15  and  16. 
Among  many  practicable  combinations  with  minors,  the 
following  may  be  suggested  as  representative  courses: 
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MASTER  OF   ARTS 

First  Minor:  The  Progress  in  Figures,  as  exhibited  in  the  Middle 

English  poem,  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight. 
Second  Minor:  A  Grammatical  analysis  of  Peter  of  Langtoft's  Chro- 
nicle. 
Major:  Expert  interpretation  of  literary  art  in  some  assigned  an 

thor;    History  of   some  phase  or  principle  fully  investigated. 

Thesis  in  either  of  these  lines. 
CompleU  Courst  :  Exhaustive  treatment  of  the  art  of  some  author 

of  reputation,  with    results,  partly   literary  and   critical,  and 

partly  scientific,  in  Thesis. 
First  Minor:  The  Progress  of  Metaphor,  as  seen  in  the  Genesis  of 

Caedmon,  or  the  Andreas. 
Second  Minor:  Comparison  of  the  art  in  the  best  plays  of  Shirley 

with  Shakespeare's. 
Maior:  An  inquiry  into  Shakespeare's  progress  in  figures  from  the 

English  Historical  Plays  to  the  Later  Tragedies. 
Complete   Course:  Investigation  of  the  use  of  character-hints  and 

other  modes  of  art  in  Milton's  poetry. 

DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

First  Minor:  The  History  of  Character-hints  in  the  Elizabethan 
Drama. 

Second  Minor:  The  Evolution  of  Subordination  as  a  Mode  in  Lit- 
erature (with  Major  below,  should  be  Old  Teutonic  Languages 
and  Philology). 

Major:  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Philology,  Expert  Interpretation 
of  special  authors;  or  Investigation  of  the  Principles  and 
Phases  of  an  assigned  period.  (With  this  major  should  be  a 
minor  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology).  Thesis  in  Eng- 
lish Philology. 

First  Minor:  Interpretative  Studies  in  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 

Second  Minor :  The  Beginnings  of  Art,  in  Csedmon  and  the  Beo- 
wulf. 

Major:  Scientific  Interpretation  fully  studied;  some  phase  or  prin- 
ciple of    literary  evolution  investigated    completely.     Thesis 
giving  results  of  this. 
Among  other  Minors,  first  or  second  according  to  ex- 
tent of  study,  the  following  will  be  open  for  1897-'98: 
Art  analysis  of  Swinburne's  Bothwell. 
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Art-elements,  present  or  wanting,  in  the  Border  Ballads. 

Character-hints  of  degree  in  John  Barbour. 

Dramatic  and  other  art  in  Concreve. 

Evaluation  of  the  art  in  Tennyson's  Becket  and  Queen  Mary. 


GEOLOGY 
Provision  will  be  made  for  graduate  work  as  individual 
cases  may  arise. 


GERMANIC    LANGUAGES 

MASTER   OF   ARTS 

Philological   Course 

First  Minor:  Paul's  Mittelho  mdeutsche  Grammatik;  representa- 
tive selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied;  Walther  von  der  Vo- 
gelweide;  Parzival;  examination  into  the  Saga  cycle  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  its  comparison  with  the  Edda. 

Second  Minor:  The  Literature  of  the  19th  Century,  following 
Kirchner's  Deutsche  National  literatur  d.19.  Jahrhunderts  as  a 
guide;  also  Proelsz's  Das  Junge  Deutschland  and  Schroer's 
Deutsche  Dichtung  d.  19.  Jahrhunderts. 

Major:  (a.)  Gothic  and  its  relation  to  the  other  Germanic  dialect- 
with  respect  to  phonology,  vocabulary,  and  inflectional  system; 
text  of  Balg  or  Stamm.  Braune's  Grammatik  der  Gotischen 
Sprache;  Douse's  Introduction  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas;  Streit- 
berg's  Ungermanische  Grammatik.  (b.)  Braune's  Althoch- 
deutsche  Grammatik  and  Lesebuch;  Mullenhoff-Scherer's  Denk- 
maler  deutscher  Poesie  und  Prosa;  Behaghel's  Historical 
Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  or  Weise's  Unser  Mutter- 
sprache. 

Literary  Course 

Minors:  Either  minor,  required  under  the  heading  of  Philological 
Course,  may  be  offered. 

Major:  (Must  be  preceded  by  Undergraduate  Courses  5  and  6,  page 
129)  Close  study  of  the  classical  period  of  German  Literature: 
Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe;  Scherer's  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Literatur;  Harnack's  Klassische  Asthetik  der  Deut- 
schen;  Well's  Modern  German  Literature, 
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Note. — Students  that  have  not  pursued  undergraduate  Courses 
8,  10,  11,  and  12  may  choose  them  as  minors. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MASTER  OF   ARTS 

First  Minor:  Eight  hours'  class  room  work,  or  an  equivalent,  for 
one  year. 

Second  Minor:  Four  hours'  class  room  work  for  one  year,  from 
courses  carried  as  graduate  work,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Major:  Undergraduate  Courses  5  to  13  completed,  and  seminary 
Courses  19  and  20,  or  Courses  20  and  21.  Homer:  The  entire 
Iliad  or  Odyssey  read  in  the  original.  One  Attic  writer  care- 
fully read  and  style  mastered.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  development  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to 
Aristotle.     A  thesis. 


HISTORY 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  may  not  be 
counted  toward  any  second  or  higher  degree. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  department  looking  di- 
rectly to  the  Doctor's  degree,  but  the  major  or  the  com- 
plete course  for  the  Master's  degree  may  be  made  minors 
by  those  taking  their  majors  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in 
some  other  department 

Second  Minor :  Undergraduate  Courses  5  and  6,  or  7  and  8,  or  9  and 

10a,  or  work  in  either  seminary,  according  to  preparation. 
First  Minor :  Same  courses  and  work  in  either  seminary,  according 

to  preparation. 
Major:  (a.)  American  History.     Undergraduate  Courses  2,  3,  and  4, 

or  their  equivalents  in  value,  must  precede  work  for  a  major. 

A  thesis  and  at  least  one  seminary  course  will  be  required, 
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Such  supplementary  work  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  indivi- 
dual case  will  be  arranged  between  professor  and  candidate. 
(6.)  Civics.  At  least  one  year  each  in  American  and  European 
history  must  precede  work  for  a  major  in  civics.  A  thesis  and 
undergraduate  Courses  9,  10,  10a,  11,  and  12,  or  such  part  of 
these  courses  as  pertain  to  the  thesis  subject,  will  be  required. 
Complete  Course:  Undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their 
equivalents,  are  presumed.  A  thesis  and  Courses  17  and  18  will 
be  required.  The  rest  of  the  entire  time  of  the  student  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  and  such  work  will  be  re- 
quired as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  may  demand. 


EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

First  Minor:    Same  as  1  and  2  for  Major. 

Second  Minor:  Work  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  already 
done  by  the  candidate,  but  cannot  be  less  than  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6  of  undergraduate  work. 

Major:  1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
'  beginnings  of  Grecian  History  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century.  2.  A  knowledge  of  the  literature,  consisting  of  the 
best  known  sources  in  English,  French,  and  German,  together 
with  the  important  works  of  modern  writers;  an  acquaintance 
with  bibliographical  aids,  the  leading  historical  atlases,  etc.  3. 
A  knowledge  of  historical  method  as  found  in  works  like 
Bernheim  and  Freeman.  4.  The  preparation  of  a  scientific 
paper  based  upon  the  sources  in  English,  French,  or  German. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Second  Minor:    Four  hours,  which  may  be  selected  from  courses 

open  to  graduates  as  laid  down  on  page  s  143,  144. 
First  Minor:    Eight  hours,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  same 

source. 
Maior:    Twelve  hours,  one-half  of  which  may  be  selected  from  the 
above-named  source  and  one-half  must  be  spent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis. 
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Gtmpk  it  <  'ours, :    Twenty  hours,  twelve  of  which  may  be  selected 
from  the  above-named  source  and  the  remaining  eight  must  he 
put  upon  a  thesis. 
Thes^  may  he  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  subjects:    The 
Satirists,  the  Roman  Drama.  Elegiac  Poetry,  Poetry  of  the  Empire 
Prose  of  the  Empire.  Patristic  Literature.     By  special  arrangement, 
a  thesis  may   he  prepared    on  some   question  of  syntax  covering 
the  whole  literature.     All  subjects  given  on  pages  142  to  144  will  he 
offered  in  1897  '98  unless  otherwise  specified. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  candidate  for  advanced  degrees  in  Mathematics  is 
presumed  to  have  completed  all  the  mathematics  of  the 
Mathematical-Physical  Group. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  addition 
to  the  thesis,  will  be  as  follows: 

Differential  Equations,  Mathematics  7  and  8. 

Advanced  Analytic  Geometry,  Mathematics  9  and  10. 

Curve  Tracing,  Mathematics  12. 

Selections,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department,  from 
such  courses  in  advanced  Mathematics,  mathematical  Physics,  or 
Engineering,  us  may  be  offered  during  the  student's  residence. 

DOCTOR  OF    PHILOSOPHY 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  will,  in  addition 
to  an  extended  general  knowledge  of  mathematics  on  the 
basis  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  special  attention  to  some  line  of  modern 
research,  consulting  not  only  standard  treatises  but  the 
various  mathematical  journals.  The  results  of  this  work 
will  be  presented  and  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
mathematical  seminar. 
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PEDAGOGY 

^Requirements    for    the    Master's    degree    will    be    an- 
nounced later. 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  graduate  work  in  Philosophy  has  not  been  differ- 
entiated. The  thesis  alone  gives  opportunity  for  more 
advanced  study  than  is  offered  to  undergraduates.  In  Ex- 
perimental Psychology,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
and  in  Ethics,  major  courses  will  be  arranged  for  students 
who  have  had  sufficient  undergraduate  work. 

In  order  to  encourage  graduate  students  in  other  de- 
partments who  have  had  little  or  no  work  in  Philosophy 
to  supply  this  defect  in  their  undergraduate  training  be- 
fore they  receive  the  second  degree,  it  has  been  decided 
to  offer  a  second  minor  in  elementary  courses. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Second  Minor:  Philosophy  1  and  2,  and  either  7  and  16,  or  9  and  10. 
First  Minor:  Philosophy  3  and  4,  9  and  10,  and  either  5  and  15,  or 
11  and  12,  or  13  and  14. 

Second  Minor:  Philosophy  3  and  4,  and  the  second  in  the  History  of 
Philosophy  (special  studies). 

Major  in  History  of  Philosophy:  All  the  work  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  half  the  work  in 
other  subjects,  together  with  a  thesis  valued  at  not  less  than 
two  full  courses. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

First  or  second  minors  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. Major  courses  will  not  be  offered  to  graduates 
of  this  University  unless  at  least  one  year  shall  be  given 
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to  the  study  of  Philosophy  in  some  other  institution  of 

equal  rank. 

Second  Minor:  Courses  11.  12,  13,  14,  and  22. 

Si  cond  Minor:  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  8. 

First  Minor:  Either  of  the  above  groups  with  a  paper  containing 

the  results  of  investigation  of  a  special  topic  (valued  at  not  less 

than  three  hours  for  a  year). 


PHYSICS 


Graduate  instruction  leadiug  up  to  the  higher  degrees 
is  offered  to  such  candidates  as  have  completed  one  of  the 
undergraduate  groups  of  studies  in  Physical  Science. 

MASTER  OF   ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must  carry  out  a 
study  in  some  subject  assigned  for  investigation  and  com- 
plete one  or  more  graduate  courses.  The  entire  time  may 
be  devoted  to  physics,  or  minors  may  be  taken  in  Math- 
ematics, Chemistry,  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  or  Phi- 
losophy. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete  grad- 
uate courses  extending  over  at  least  three  years,  and  pre- 
sent a  dissertation  on  some  special  topic  showing  a  dis- 
tinct advance  made  iu  the  subject  by  the  candidate.  He 
must  further  offer  at  least  three  theses  and  be  prepared 
to  discuss  the  same.  Two  minors  from  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  or  Philosophy  will  be  required. 

At  the  present  time  the  department  does  not  offer  the 
full  preparation  for  this  degree,  but  the  opportunities  will 
be  extended  for  the  future  attainment  of  the  same. 
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POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  following  classification  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  requirements.  The  grouping  and  the  subjects  are 
somewhat  flexible,  for  various  reasons.  The  special  na- 
ture of  the  thesis  undertaken  by  the  candidate  may  make 
a  change  in  the  groups  advisable.  This  is  true  of  a 
minor  intended  to  supplement  a  major  taken  in  another 
department,  as  well  as  of  a  major  in  this  department. 
Again,  the  candidate  probably  will  have  already  pursued 
some  of  the  courses  included  in  the  groups,  as  part  of 
his  undergraduate  work.  This  is  the  most  desirable 
case;  for,  although  the  time  for  taking  the  degree  can- 
not be  reduced  below  a  year,  the  candidate  will  be  much 
better  prepared  to  obtain  good  results  in  his  thesis  than 
if  he  comes  inexperienced  to  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  the  degree  within 
the  minimum  period.  The  principles  of  economics,  ren- 
dered vivid  by  some  study  of  the  history  of  economic 
thought,  are  a  condition  precedent  to  the  undertaking  of 
economic  research. 

The  large  amount  of  labor  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
thesis,  then,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  candidate  shall 
have  begun  his  economic  studies  before  the  taking  of  the 
first  degree,  if  he  desires  to  take  the  Master's  degree  in 
one  year.  Emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
an  early  beginning  of  the  research  work,  especially  for 
those  who  desire  to  submit  such  work  to  the  faculties  of 
other  universities  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  fellow- 
ships open  to  competition. 

Stroud  Minor:  English  or  American  Economic  History  and  Munici- 
pal Government  (or  Socialism). 
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First  Miinn- :  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  the  earliei 
and  later  periods;  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States;  Mtmici. 
pal  Government,  or  Economic  History,  or  Sociology. 

Major:  Elementary  and  advanced  Political  Economy;  History  of 
Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution,  or  the  Historical 
School  and  Method  Controversy;  Money,  Banking  and  Bimetal- 
lism; Sociology;  Seminar. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
A  college  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  French  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  graduate  study  iu  the  Romance 
Department.  The  further  requirements  outlined  below 
are  recommended  with  reference  to  the  instruction  uow 
offered  in  the  University.  Equivalent  courses  may  be 
accepted  in  their  stead  with  the  approval  of  the  professor 
concerned. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

1 1  ilokgital  C  curs 

Second  Minor :  (a.)  A  good  pronunciation  of  French ;  and  the  general 
rules  governing  the  same  (Passy's  Les  sons  du  francais):  (6.) 
Historical  French  grammar  (Darmesteter's  Cours  de  gram- 
maire  historique).  (c.)  Historical  analysis  of  French  words  of 
popular  Latin  origin  (with  the  aid  of  Hatzfeld-Darinesteter- 
Thomas's  Dictionaire  general  de  la  langue  franchise;  seminar, 
one  semester),  (d.)  Elementary  Italian  or  Spanish  (grammar 
and  reading). 

First  Minor:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  second  minor,  b.)  Old  French 
grammar  and  reading  (Gaston  Paris's  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de 
Roland;  Bartsch's  La  langue  et  la  litterature  franeaise.)  (c.) 
Continued  historical  analysis  of  French  words  (with  references 
to,  and  partial  study  of,  Meyer-Liibke's  Grammaire  des  langues 
romanes;  seminar,  one  semester),  (d.)  Elementary  Italian 
and  Spanish. 

Major:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  first  minor,  (b.)  French  and  Pro vengal 
Philology  (outlines  of  Suchier,  die  franzosiche  und  provenzal- 
ische  Sprache  in  Grober's  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philo- 
logie).   (c.)   Advanced  reading  in  Italian  or  Spanish  literature. 
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Literary   Course 

Second  Minor:  (a.)  A  good  pronunciation  of  French,  and  the  gen 
eral  rules  governing  the  same  (Pa3Sy's  Les  sons  dn  fran^ais). 
(b.)  A  good  knowledge  of  grammar,  syntax,  and  prosody,  (c.) 
Critical  reading  of  selections  from  some  fifteen  prominent 
authors  of  the  16th  19th  centuries,  made  by  the  student  with 
the  aid  of  a  history  of  the  French  literature  (e.  y.,  Juleville, 
Lemons  du  litterature  franchise)  and  the  approval  of  his  pro- 
fessor, and  studied  with  reference  to  their  literary  character- 
istics and  importance. 

First  Minor:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  second  minor,  (b.)  Additional 
reading,  on  the  same  principle  as  above,  of  selections  from  some 
five  authors  of  a  limited  period  of  the  French  literature,  (c.) 
Elementary  Italian  or  Spanish  {grammar  and  reading  . 

3£ajor:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  first  minor,  (b.)  Critical  study  of 
some  special  author  or  work,  (c.)  Advanced  reading  in  Italian 
or  Spanish  literature;  or  the  elements  of  both  Italian  and 
Spanish. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

MASTER   OF   ARTS 

A.     Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor:  (a.)  Sanskrit:  Grammar  (Edgren),  Nala  (five  songs). 
Comparative  Philology:  The  student  may  take  Comparative 
Phonetics  (as  under  FirstMinor)  in  place  of  two  songs  in  Nala. 
Principles  of  Comparative  Philology  (lectures). 

First  Minor:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  second  minor:  (a  San- 
skrit: Hitopadeea,  Manava  DharmaQastra  (as  much  as  in  Lan- 
man's  Reader),  {b)  Comparative  Philology:  Phonetics  of  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,   and  Gothic  (lectures). 

3Iajor :  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  first  minor:  (a.)  San- 
skrit: Rig- Veda  (with  outlines  of  Vedic  grammar,  Whitney). 
(b. )  Comparative  Philology:  Stem-formation  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic  (lectures;  Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language. 

Complete  Course:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  major:  (a.) 
Sanskrit:  Bhagavadgita  (eight  songs,     ib.)  Comparative  Phi- 
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lology:  Declension  and  conjugation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Gothic. 

B.     Sanskrit 

Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor :  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 
Major:  The  same  as  for  complete  course  in  A. 
C.     Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor  :  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology;  Phonetics  and 
Stem-formation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (lect- 
ures); Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of  Language. 

First  Minor:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  second  minor: 
Inflection  "and  conjugation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gothic. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  courses  for  this  degree,  outlined  below,  are  ouly 
suggested  with  reference  to  the  instruction  now  offered  iu 
Sanskirt  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University. 
Equivalent  courses  may  be  accepted  in  their  stead  with 
the  approval  of  the  professor  concerned. 

A.     Sanskrit  and.  Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor:  Sanskrit:  Grammar  (Edgren);  Nala,  Hitopadega,  and 
Manava  Dharmaoastra  (as  much  as  in  Lanman's  Reader);  Rig- 
Veda  (fifteen  hymns,  with  outlines  of  the  Vedic  grammar, 
Whitney).  Comparative  Philology:  Principles  of  Comparative 
Philology,  Phonetics  and  Stem-formation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic,  (by  lectures);  Siever's  Phonetik  (general 
features). 

First  Minor:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  second  minor:  (a.) 
Sanskrit:  Bhagavadgita  (twelve  songs),  Cakuntala  (with  outline 
of  Prakrit  Grammar,  Edgren).  (&.)  Comparative  Philology: 
Inflection  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic;  Paul's  Princi- 
pien  der  Sprachgeschichte. 

Major:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  first  minor:  (a.)  Sanskrit: 
Familiarity  with  Whitney's  grammar;  Rig- Veda  (thirty  hymns), 
with  lectures  or  parallel  reading  on  Vedic  topics.  (6)  Compar- 
ative Philology:   Conjugation  in   Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
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Gothic;  familiarity  with  the  general  features  of  more  promi- 
nent  works  on  Philology',  such  as  Delbriick's  Einleitung  in  das 
Sprachstudium;  Bechtel's  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  indogerman- 
ischen  Lautlehre;  Hirt's  Der  Indogermanische  Akzent;  Saus- 
sure's  Memoirs  sur  le  systeme  primitif  des  voyelles  dans  leg 
langues  indo-europeennes,  Brugmann's  Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik,  Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  Max  Muller'a 
Science  of  Language,  articles  in  philological  periodicals  (espec- 
ially Kuhn's  Zeitschrif t,  Bezzenberger's  Beitrage,  Osthoff  and 
Brugmann's  Morphologische  Untersuchungen,  and  Brugmann 
and  Streitberg's  Indogermanische  Forschungen)  bearing  on  the 
subject  selected  for  a  thesis. 

B.     Sanskrit 

Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor:  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 

C.     Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor:  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 


ZOOLOGY 

MASTER    OF  ARTS 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Zoology,  the  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily 
at  least  two  years  of  undergraduate  work,  if  the  subject 
be  chosen  as  a  minor,  or,  if  as  a  major,  three  years  of 
undergraduate  work  in  Zoology  and  one  year  in  Botany. 

All  graduate  students  who  offer  Zoology  as  a  major  or 
minor  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  expected  to  take 
the  course  in  Current  Literature  (undergraduate  Courses 
13  and  14)  and  to  complete  from  the  list  of  works 
arranged  for  graduate  reference,  an  amount  of  reading 
specified  below. 

Those  who  desire  to  elect  Zoology  as  a  major  or  minor 
for  an  advanced  degree  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
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confer  with  the  bead  of  the  department  as  early  as  April 
in  the  year  previous,  if  possible.  The  courses  required 
for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  absolutely  for  all  students, 
and  will  differ,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  students 
whose  undergraduate  work  has  been  taken  at  other  in- 
stitutions. Ordinarily  the  requirements  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Second  Minor:  Histology  and  Embryology  (undergraduate  Courses 
9  and  10),  or  Mammalian  Anatomy  (undergraduate  Courses  11 
and  12),  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  Invertebrate  or  Vertebrate 
anatomy,  together  with  a  one-fifth  course  in  assigned  reading. 
First  Minor:  Any  two  of  the  courses  specified  under  the  second  minor, 
or  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  on  the  Study  of  the  Local  Fauna 
or  on  Parasites,  without  a  required  thesis,  together  with  a  two- 
fifths  course  in  assigned  reading. 
Major:  The  Study  of  the  Local  Fauna  (graduate  Course  15  and  16),  of 
Parasites  (graduate  Courses  17  and  18),  or  of  the  Morphology  of 
any  animal  (graduate  Courses  19  and  20),  accompanied  by  a 
thesis  and  by  a  three-fifths  course  in  assigned  reading. 
( 'omplete  Course:  The  Study  of  the  Local  Fauna,  of  Parasites,  or  of  the 
Morphology  of  any  animal,  together  with  a  thesis  and  one  course 
of  assigned  reading.  In  this  case  the  topic  assigned'  for  the 
thesis  will  be  proportionally  greater  and  will  require  more  work 
than  in  the  preceding  case. 
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INSTRUCTION,  1897-'98 


All  instruction,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  is  open  to 
students  in  the  Graduate  School;  but  certain  subjects  are 
designed  primarily  for  graduates.  For  information 
about  the  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate  School,  as 
well  as  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts, 
and  the  Industrial  College,  during  the  year  1897-98,  see 
pages  91  to  172.  For  special  work  not  there  offered,  the 
student  should  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned. 


FELLOWSHIPS   AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


A  system  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  established 
in   this  University  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan : 

I  Fellowships  and  scholarships  without  stipend  shall 
be  appointed  on  the  ground  of  high  attainments.  Fel- 
lows and  scholars  shall  be  preferably  called  upon  for 
needed  assistance  in  instruction  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
then  be  paid  for  their  services  according  to  duties  per- 
formed, as  stated  below. 

II.  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  only  to  candidates  for 
higher  degrees.  Fellows  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Regents,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  and   the   Chancellor.      The   appoint- 
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ments  shall  be  announced  at  Commencement.  They  shall 
be  appointed  for  one  year,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  Fellow 
hold  an  appointment  more  than  three  years.  The  money 
value  of  the  fellowship  shall  vary  with  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  department,  whether  in  class  instruction  or 
in  other  ways.  It  shall  approximate,  but  shall  in  no 
ways  exceed,  §300  per  annum. 

III.  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  for 
higher  degrees.  The  manner  of  appointment  and  value 
of  the  scholarships  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
fellowships,  except  that  the  value  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
§150  per  annum. 

IV.  Any  fully  organized  department  in  the  University 
may  recommend  for  appointment  one  Fellow.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  a  second  Fellow  may  be  made  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  Each  department  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  recommend  for  appointment  at  least  one 
Scholar  annually. 

V.  Fellows  and  scholars  shall  be  reported  separately, 
under  these  two  headings,  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, immediately  following  the  Faculty. 


THE  GRADUATE  CLUB 


The  Graduate  Club  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  good  fellowship  and  broad  scientific  interest 
among  graduate  students  of  the  University. 

All  students  registered  for  graduate  work  shall  be  ipso 
facto,  and  at  their  option,  members  of  the  Graduate 
Club.     Also  the  Chancellor  and  all  teachers  giving  actual 
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graduate  instruction  in  the  graduate  department  shall,  by 
courtesy,  be  members  of  the  Graduate  Club. 

The  Club  shall  meet  regularly  twice  a  year,  on  the  first 
Saturdays  of  November  and  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers,  of  transacting  such  other  business  aa 
may  come  up  for  consideration,  and  of  listening  to  papers 
on  scientific  subjects.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the 
May  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Graduate  Club  to  present  in  comparatively 
untechnical  form  a  brief  outline  of  some  topic  of  re- 
search, and  preferably  one  illustrating  more  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  science  treated,  and  thus  jointly  to  aid  in 
keeping  students  in  touch  with  general  scientific  progress, 
and  in  promoting  a  broad  community  of  scientific  in- 
terest. 

In  accordance  with  this  aim,  not  less  than  three  such 
papers  shall  be  read  at  each  meeting. 


INSTRUCTION 

IN 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  and  THE  ARTS 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 

AND 

THE    GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTION,  1897-'98 


Instruction  is  given  in  the  subjects  stated  below  dur- 
ing 1897-'98.  Undergraduates  may,  besides  the  courses 
specially  designed  for  them,  as  well  as  those  designed  for 
"graduates  or  undergraduates",  also  by  the  consent  of 
the  heads  of  departments,  take  work  designed  "pri- 
marily for  graduates".  All  instruction,  graduate  or  un- 
dergraduate, is  open  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School; 
but  certain  subjects  are  designed   "  primarily   for   grad- 


uates 


An  undergraduate  "  course  "  is  one  study  carried  five 
hours  per  week  for  one  semester,  or  half-year— or  its 
equivalent.  The  figures  appearing  in  the  list  of  re- 
quired courses  refer  to  the  studies  as  shown  under  the 
respective  departments,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically 
on  the  pages  immediately  following. 

In  all  Groups  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  the  work  in  science  must  be  a  laboratory 
course  in  either  natural  history  or  physical  science.  Lec- 
ture courses  in  natural  science,  and  courses  in  applied 
science,  will  not   be   accepted   as  fulfilling   this   require- 


ment. 


Each  credit  "hour"  in  all  departments  requiring  lab- 
oratory practice  is  entitled  to  two  hours'  laboratory  work 

(91)  J 
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plus  fifteen  minutes  for  preparation   and  a  like  time  for 
withdrawal,  where  such  extra  time  is  necessary. 

The  courses  are  numbered  for  convenience  of  registra- 
tion, and  with  reference  to  the  requirements  as  stated  on 
pages  51  to  59. 


AGRICULTURE 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  LYON,  MR.  HAECKER 

The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  meet,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  needs  of  two  classes  of   students.      These  are 
students  taking  a  general    college    course,  who    are,   or 
expect  to  be,  interested  in  farming  operations  or  the  man- 
agement of  land,  and  those  fitting  themselves  to  be  in- 
structors in  agricultural  subjects  or  to  be  experiment  sta- 
tion workers.    Of  recent  years  a  large  number  of  persons 
not  heretofore  actively  engaged  in  farming  have  found  it 
necessary,  or  at  least  advantageous,  to  personally  direct 
the  farming  of  the  land  in  which  they  are  interested.    The 
failure  of    the  old-fashioned  methods  of  soil  treatment, 
and  the  success  of  the  more  rational  methods  lately  at- 
tempted, have  induced  professional  and  business  men,  as 
well  as  farmers,  to  study  improved  agricultural  methods. 
Had  these  people  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
adapt  their  farming  or  that  of  their  tenants  to  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  Nebraska,  it  would  have  saved  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  state,  and  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
to  the  individual.     It  would   in  many  cases   have  meant 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Students  fitting  themselves  to  be  instructors  in  agricul- 
tural subjects  or  to  be  experiment  station  workers  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  study  the  methods  of  agricul- 
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tural  investigations  at  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  farm.  Iii  connection  with  the  lectures  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work 
of  the  various  experiment  stations  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  designed  particularly  for  those  who 
expect  to  conduct  or  direct  farm  operations  in  this  State. 

COURSES 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Soils.  The  origin,  deposition,  and  n  atural  transportation  of  soils. 
Physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  soils  and  subsoils.  In- 
fluence of  the  size  of  soil  grains  on  the  rate  of  solution  of  plant 
food,  drainage,  aeration,  water  storage,  capillarity,  etc.  Forms 
in  which  water  exists  in  soils.  Movement  of  water  in  the  soil. 
Soil  temperatures.  Evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil.  Meth- 
ods of  soil  treatment  for  conservation  of  soil  moisture.  The 
significance  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  soil.  Fixation  of  fertil- 
izing materials.  Nitrifiction.  Availability  of  plant  food.  Til- 
lage, reasons  for  tillage,  effect  on  blowing,  effect  of  plowing  wet 
or  dry  soil.  Subsoil  plowing,  water  holding  power  of  loose  and 
compact  soil.  Discing,  listing,  etc.  The  application  of  barn- 
yard and  green  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers.  M. ,  W. , 
F  ,  at  12:10.     First  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 

2.  Field  Crops.  Their  general  composition  and  their  relation  to 
the  air  and  soil.  Useful  and  essential  ingredients  of  the  ash  of 
plants.  Functions  of  the  ash  constituents  of  plants,  and  the 
formation  of  plant  substance.  Functions  of  the  roots,  stem,  and 
leaves  of  plants.  The  breeding  of  cereals.  A  treatment  of 
each  of  the  principal  field  crops,  somewhat  according  to  the 
following  scheme:  Characteristics,  varieties,  vitality,  climate, 
soil,  manures,  tillage,  seeding,  cultivation,  harvesting,  preserva- 
tion, position  in  rotation,  uses.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  12:10.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 

3.  Stock  Feeding.  General  Composition  of  the  animal  body. 
Laws  of  nutrition,  digestion,  and  absorption.  Excretions.  Com- 
position and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs.  Nutritive  ratios. 
Functions  of  nutrients  in  the  formation  of  tissue  and  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  work.  Circumstances  affecting  digestibil- 
ity.    Feeding  standards.     Compounding  of  rations.     Feeding 
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for  growth,  beef,  milk,  etc.  Rearing  of  calves  and  store  animals 
from  the  weaning  to  the  finishing  period,  finishing  for  the  block, 
on  grass  and  in  the  stall.  Influence  of  fool  on  the  quality  of 
meat,  milk,  and  butter,  and  on  the  yield  and  composition  of 
milk.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Lyon  and  Mr. 
,  N.  15. 

4.  Breeds  and  Breeding  of  Stock.  History  of  the  different  breeds 
of  live-stock.  Characteristics  and  purposes  of  breeds.  Judging 
by  means  of  score-card.  The  class  visits  various  herds  of  thor- 
oughbred stock  in  the  vicinity,  and  receives  instruction  in  scor- 
ing from  an  expert  breeder.  Principles  of  breeding.  Heredity, 
atavism,  variation,  laws  of  correlation,  fecundity,  in-breeding, 
line-breeding,  influence  of  parent,  mental  condition,  climate, 
previous  impregnation.  Pedigrees,  sex,  selection,  period  of 
gestation.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lyon  and 
Mr. ,  N.  15. 

5.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Farm  Animals.  The  locomotive 
apparatus— bones,  muscles.  The  digestive  apparatus.  The  res- 
piratory apparatus.  The  urinary  apparatus  The  circulatory 
apparatus.  Apparatus  of  innervation.  Apparatus  of  sense. 
Generative  apparatus.  Embryology.  M. ,  W. ,  at  8.  First  semes- 
ter, Dr.  Peters,  N.  14. 

6.  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.  External,  internal,  infectious,  and 
contagious  diseases.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  5.  M. ,  W. , 
at  8.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Peters,  N.  14. 

7.  Sugar  Beet  Culture.  History  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet. 
Effect  upon  general  agriculture  of  sugar  beet  culture.  Varie- 
ties of  "the  sugar  beet.  Types.  Composition  and  structure  of 
the  beet  plant.  Soils  and  climatic  conditions  adapted  to  raising 
sugar  beets.  Preparation  of  the  soil.  Planting  the  seed.  Cul" 
tivation.  Harvesting.  Siloing.  Seed  production,  breeding, 
establishing  of  strain.  Position  of  the  beet  crop  in  the  system 
of  crop  rotation.  Feeding  value  of  sugar  beets  and  of  sugar 
factory  residue.  Once  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 
First  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 

8.  Dairying.  The  principles  of  dairy  operations.  Practice  and  in- 
struction in  the  handling  and  ripening  of  cream,  and  in  churn- 
ing, washing,  salting,  working,  printing,  coloring,  judging,  and 
packing  of  butter.  Practice  in  the  use  of  hand  separators  and 
and  in  the  deep  setting  of  milk.  Practice  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  Babcock  and  other  milk  tests,  in  testing  whole  milk, 
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skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  and  cream.  Two  lectures  each 
week,  and  one  afternoon  in  the  dairy  from  1  to  6.  Hours  of 
lecture  to  be  arranged.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lyon  and 
Mr.  Haecker,  N.  14  and  Dairy  building. 

Technology  of  Sugar  Manufacture.  Beet  silos.  Hydraulic  beet 
carrier.  Washing  machine  for  beets.  Weighing  and  slicing  the 
beets.  Diffusion  process.  Beet  refuse  and  its  utilization.  Purify- 
ing the  juice.  Lime  kiln.  Preparation  of  milk  of  lime.  Lime 
milk  pump.  Carbonic  acid  washer.  Carbonic  acid  pump.  Mixer 
for  lime  milk  and  juice.  Double  carbonation.  Automatic  juice 
pump.  Filter  press.  Washing  lime  cake.  Mechanical  nitration. 
Bone  black  nitration.  Revivifying  bone  black.  Washing 
machine.  Acidifying  bone  black.  Roasting  bone  black.  Evapo- 
ration. Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  effects.  Air  pump,  wet  and 
dry.  Condensers.  Vacuum  pans.  Mixer  for  masse-cuite.  Centrifu- 
gals. Sugar  conveyors  and  elevator.  Granulator.  Molasses 
and  its  utilization.  One  hour  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged.     First  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 


BOTANY 


To  enter  upon  work  in  this  department  (except  General 
Botany  B)  the  student  should  have  had  a  year  of  elemen- 
tary Botany  in  one  of  the  University  accredited  schools, 
or  he  may  be  examined  upon  either  of  the  following,  pre- 
ferably the  first: 

(a.)  The  principal  characters  of  the  great  groups  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  based  upon  laboratory  work  with 
the  compound  microscope,  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
student's  laboratory  note  book  of  his  work. 

(6.)  The  text  of  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,  accom- 
panied by  a  herbarium  of  one  hundred  specimens,  cor- 
rectly named. 

Courses  2,  2a,  4a,  8,  10,  and  14  may  be  entered  at  the 
beginning  of   the   second  semester  by  those  who   bring 
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adequate  collateral    preparation,   after   consultation    with 
the  head  of  the  department. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

General  Courses 

1.  General  Botany  A.  The  general  survey  of  the  histology  and 
physiology  of  plants.  M.,  W.,  at  8.  First  semester,  Professor 
Bessey,  N.  15.  Laboratory  work,  four  hours  each  week,  Mr. 
Clements,  N.  8. 

2.  General  Botany  A.  The  general  survey  of  plant  types,  from 
Protophyta  to  Spermatophyta.  Lectures  and  text-book.  M., 
W.,  at  8.  Second  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N.  15.  Labora- 
tory work,  four  hours  each  week,  Mr.  Clements,  N.  8. 

15.  General  Botany  B.  The  study  of  selected  types  of  plants,  from 
Protophyta  to  Pteridophyta.  Open  only  to  Classical  students, 
in  their  third  and  fourth  years  of  University  residence.  Lec- 
tures and  readings.  T.,  Th.,  at  12:20.  First  Semester,  Profes- 
sor Bessey,  N.  15.  Laboratory  work,  T.,  Th.,  2  to  4,  Mr.  Clem 
ents,  N.  8. 

16.  General  Botany  B.  The  study  of  Spermatophyta,  including 
histology  and  reproduction.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Sec- 
ond semester. 

la.  Botanical  Technique.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  upon 
methods  of  preparing  microscopic  specimens,  including  dehy- 
drating, imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting.  S.  8 
to  12.  One  hour  credit.  First  semester,  Mr.  Clements,  N.  8 
and  15. 

2a.   Botanical  Technique.      Two  one -hour  courses  are  offered,  as 
follows : 
First — A  repetition  of  Course  la  for  those  who  did  not  take  this 

subject  the  first  semester. 
Second — The  elements  of  bacteriology,  which  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  have    completed  Courses    1    and    la.     S.,  8  to  12. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Clements,  and  . 

Advanced  Courses,  Requiring  the  Completion  of  General  Botany  and 
Botanical  Technique 

3.  Plant  Embryology.     A  study  of  the  development  of  the  ovule, 
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embryo-sac  and  embryo  of  selected  flowering  plants.     Lectures, 
T.,Th..  at  9.     Laboratory  work,  four  hours  each  week.     First 
semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N".  8  and  15. 
4.    Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 
4".   Evolution  of  Plants.    Lectures  and  readings.     T.,at9.    Second 
semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N.  15. 

7.  Plant  Morphology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  particular 
tissues  and  organs.  Lectures  and  readings.  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20. 
Laboratory  work,  four  hours  each  week.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Bessey,  N.  8  and  15. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  Semester. 

13.  Plant  Physiology.  Laboratory  work  and  conferences,  six  to 
fifteen  hours  each  week.  First  semester,  Professor  Bessey, 
N.  13  and  15. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

17.  Pharmaceutical  Botany.  Lectures  and  text-book.  T.,Th.,at 
8.  Laboratory  work,  W.,  F.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor 
Bessey,  N.  15. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.  '  Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

19.  Cytology.  A  study  of  the  plant  cell  by  the  aid  of  recent 
methods  in  botanical  microtechnique.  Open  to  those  who  have 
had  General  Cotany,  Botanical  Technique,  and  either  Embry- 
ology or  Morphology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  six 
hours  each  week.     First  semester,  Mr.  Clements,  N.  8  and  15. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

25.  Histogenesis.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  tis- 
sues. Lectures  and  laboratory  work  six  to  fifteen  hours  each 
week.  First  Semester,  Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.  Clements.  N". 
8  and  15. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  Semester. 

9.  Systematic  Botany  A.  The  study  of  a  selected  group  of  plants. 
Laboratory  work  and  conferences,  six  to  fifteen  hours  each  week. 
First  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N.  8  and  11. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Systematic  Botany  B.  The  study  of  a  local  flora,  including  the 
collection  of  specimens  and  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue,  six 
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to  fifteen  hours  each  week.     First  semester,  Professor  Bessey, 
N.  8  and  11. 
12.    Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

5.  Advanced  Morphology  and  Physiology.  The  study  of  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  one  plant.  Laboratory  work,  read- 
ings and  conferences,  fifteen  to  thirty  hours  each  week.  First 
semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N.  8  and  13. 

G.    Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

21.  Botanical  Papers.  Monthly  papers  upon  assigned  topics,  to 
be  presented  for  discussion  and  criticism  by  the  Seminar. 
Nine  hours  each  week.  First  semester,  Professor  Bessey  and 
Mr.  Clements,  N.  8,  11,  and  15. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 

23.  Phytogeography.  The  critical  study  of  a  flora  with  reference 
to  the  distribution  and  interrelations  of  its  species.  Field 
work,  herbarium  studies,  readings  and  conferences,  nine  ta 
fifteen  hours  each  week.  Firs"t  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N. 
7,   9,  and  11 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 


CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  NICHOLSON,  DR.  WHITE,  MISS  BOUTON,  DR.  AVERY 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  are  seeking  a  liberal  education,  and  for  such 
other  students  as  are  looking  to  Chemistry  as  a  profes- 
sion, either  as  teachers  or  as  scientific  chemists. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  intended  for  such  as  wish 
only  to  know  something  of  the  aims,  principles,  and 
methods  of  modern  science.  These  courses  will  fit  stu- 
dents for  teachers  of  Chemistry  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  state.  They  serve  also  as  a  foundation  for  a  more 
thorough  and  exact  scientific  training. 
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In  them  the  student  is  given  a  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  Chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  organic.  He  is 
taught  the  nature  of  chemical  processes,  the  use  of  chem- 
ical apparatus,  and  is  drilled  to  habits  of  accurate  obser- 
vation. 

Various  problems  in  industrial  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing are  treated  in  the  technical  courses  offered. 

All  instruction  is  by  the  lecture-laboratory  method. 
Lectures  prepare  the  student  for  his  laboratory  work  and 
emphasize  and  co-ordinate  the  facts  which  he  there  learns. 

Advanced  students  who  have  acquired  the  necessary 
experience  and  knowledge  are  admitted  to  research  work 
under  guidance  of  some  member  of  the  department  staff. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  decree,  taking- 
their  major  in  any  other  science,  may  take  the  minor 
courses  here  offered,  provided  they  have  previously  taken 
undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Study  of  the  metallic  or  base-forming  elements  comprises  a 
careful  study  of  the  occurrence,  methods  of  preparation,  and 
properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their  chief  compounds 
T.,  Th.,  at  11: 20.     First  semester,  Dr.  Avery,  C.  12. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

2a.  Laboratory  course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  students  in  the 
Chemical-Physical  group.  Begins  the  study  of  group  separa- 
tions as  applied  to  qualitative  analysis.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1  and  2.  Five  hours  credit.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Dr.  Avery,  C. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  aliphatic  series,  a  discussion  of  the 
important  classes  of  organic  substances,  supplemented  by  the 
preparation,  in  the  laboratory,  of  typical  compounds.  Labora- 
tory work  is  based  on  Orndorff  s  Laboratory  manual,  supple- 
mented by  selections  from  Gatterman's  Die  Praxis  des  organ- 
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ischen  Chemikers.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Nicholson  and  Dr. 
Avery,  C.  12. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  benzol  series,  treated  in  the  same 
general  manner  as  Course  3,  in  regard  to  subject-matter  and 
laboratory  preparations.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2, 
and  3.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Nichol- 
son and  Dr.  Avery,  C.  12. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Special  study  of  characteristic  reactions 
for  acid-  and  base-forming  elements  and  the  application  of  these 
to  analytical  purposes.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.     M.,  W.,  F.,at  11:20.     First  semester,  Dr.  "White,  C.  4. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

6a.  Laboratory  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  for  students  in  the 
Chemical-Physical  group,  consisting  of  a  more  extended  study 
of  chemical  compounds,  their  methods  of  preparation  and  analy- 
sis. Introduces  quantitative  methods.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  2a,  3,  4,  and  5.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F. 
Second  semester,  Dr.  White. 

7.  Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  Analysis.     First  semester. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Qualitative  Analysis,  elementary  course,  primarily  for  technical 
students  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at 
10:20.     First  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 

10.  Quantitative  Analysis,  elementary  course,  primarily  for  techni- 
cal students.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  and  9.  M. ,  W. , 
F.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 

12.  Water  Analysis.  Sanitary  Analysis  of  water,  with  interpreta- 
tion of  results.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1 
2,  9,  and  10.    T.,  Th.,  at  2.    Second  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 

13.  Technical  Chemistry  as  applied  to  household  economy.  Qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  study  of  food  material  in  general,  with 
analyses  of  typical  foods,  and  methods  of  detecting  food  adul- 
terations. Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2, 
9,  and  10.     T.,  Th. ,  at  10:20.     First  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 

14  Continuation  of  Course  13,  including  the  chemistry  of  cleaning, 
methods  of  softening  water,  analyses  of  soaps,  washing 
powders,  polishing  powder,  etc.  Disinfectants  and  antiseptics. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  T., 
Th.   at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 
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17.  Quantitative  Analysis,  for  students  in  Agriculture.  May  be 
combined  with  Course  7.     Three  hours  credit.     First  semester. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

21.  Chemistry  of  the  Sugar  group,  including  analyses  of  raw  sugars, 
molasses,  and  syrups  by  (a)  optical  methods,  (b)  chemical  meth- 
ods. Analysis  of  factory  bye  and  waste  products.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  10.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.  First 
semester,  C.  4. 

23.  Technical  Chemistry,  for  engineers.  Electro-Chemistry,  histori- 
cal, sources  of  current,  action  of  current  on  acids  and  salts, 
separation  of  metals,  gravimetric  determinations,  and  oxidations, 
Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  11:20.     First  semester,  Dr.  Avery,  C.  12. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23,  and  including  analyses  of  fuels,  fur- 
nace and  illuminating  gases,  and  the  determination  of  the  calo- 
rific value  of  fuels.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Dr. 
Avery,  C.  12. 

26.  Assaying.  Principles  of  sampling,  assaying,  and  fluxing  fully 
discussed.  Laboratory  work  includes  the  preparation  and 
testing  of  reagents,  making  cupels,  and  the  assay  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  iron  ores.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  T.,  Th.,  at  2.  Second 
semester,  C.  12. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  Analysis.  Must  -be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th*  F.,  at  11:20.  First  se- 
mester, Dr.  White,  C.  4. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

11.  The  Elements  of  Crystallography,  including  a  treatment  of  the 
laws  of  internal  molecular  arrangement;  a  study  of  the  four 
fundamental  laws  and  of  the  six  systems  of  crystallization,  and 
a  few  of  the  simpler  physical  properties  of  crystals  as  cleavage, 
hardness,  etc.  In  the  laboratory  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  systems  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  models;  a  study  of  the 
laws  of  projection  and  the  drawing  of  crystal  forms  from  the 
model.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6.  W. ,  F. , 
at  9.     First  semester,  Dr.  White,  C.  12. 

22.   History  of  Chemistry.     Lectures   for   advanced    students,  in- 
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eluding  working  up  of  an  assigned  topic  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  T.,  Th., 
at  9.  Second  semester,  C.  4. 
28.  Theoretical  Chemistry,  comprising  discussions  of  the  principles 
and  theories  of  general  chemistry.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  semester.  Dr.  White, 
C.  4.     Given  in  1898-99,  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

19.  Laboratory  course  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Must  be  preceded  by 
undergraduate  Courses.      First  semester,  Professor  Nicholson. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Nicholson. 

25.  Physical  Chemistry.  Treats  of  the  general  properties  of  gas- 
eous, liquid,  and  solid  substances;  the  theories  of  solution  and 
dissociation;  the  laws  of  osmotic  and  vapor  pressures;  the  laws 
of  affinities  and  of  thermo-chemistry  and  their  applications. 
Must  be  preceded  by  undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
T.,  Th.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Dr.  White,  C.  4. 


ENGINEEKING 

From  one  to  two  years  of  additional  work  after  gradua- 
tion from  any  course  in  the  University  will  enable  a  man 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  any  of  the  Engineering 
groups;  provided  that  the  elective  studies  in  his  under- 
graduate work  have  been  selected  with  that  end  in  view. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  STOUT,  MR.  CHATBURN,  MR.  HAMPSON 

The  courses  which  have  been  formulated  in  this 
department  are  primarily  for  undergraduates. 

Any  of  the  courses,  except  Course  4,  are  open  to  gradu- 
ate students. 
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COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Graphics.  Descriptive  geometry.  Orthographic  projections  of 
points,  lines,  planes,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Four  hours  credit. 
M. ,  W. ,  Th. ,  Fri. ,  8  to  10 :20.  First  semester,  Mr.  Hampson,  L.  24. 
Continuation  of  Course  1,  with  some  mechanical  drawing. 
Axonometric  projection,  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  intersec- 
tions; shades  and  shadows;  linear  perspective.  Four  hours 
credit.  M. ,  W. ,  Th. ,  F. ,  8  to  10 :20.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Hamp- 
son, L.  24. 

Plane  Surveying.  Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  not  of 
the  Civil  and  Municipal  Engineering  groups  who  desire  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lectures  on  the  use  and 
adjustment  of  land  surveyor's  instruments.  Maps  and  plats. 
Field  work  one  hour  per  week.  One  hour  credit.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Mathematics  1  or  la.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Stout,  U.  10. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying:  Use  of  chain,  tape,  needle 
compass,  level,  transit,  and  solar  attachment.  Adjustment  of 
instruments.  U.  S.  land  surveys.  Four  hours  credit.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Mathematics  1  or  la.  T.,  Th.,  at  8.  Field  work, 
T.,  Th.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  10. 
Continuation  of  Course  5.  Topographical  work  with  plane 
table  and  stadia.  Barometric  levelling.  Planimeter.  City  sur- 
veying. Mining  surveying.  Geodetic  work.  Four  hours  credit. 
T.,  Th.,  at  8.  Field  work,  T.,  Th.,  2  to  5.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Stout,  U.  10. 

Railroad  Engineering.  Laying  out  curves.  Location  of  a  short  « 
line  of  railroad.  Maps,  profiles,  and  preliminary  estimates. 
Calculation  of  excavation  and  embankment.  Transition  curves. 
Structures  and  terminals.  Theory  of  economic  location  with 
reference  to  probable  traffic,  cost  of  operation,  and  maintenance. 
Four  hours  credit.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  6,  and 
is  open  only  to  students  in  the  last  year  of  residence,  or  those 
who  have  had  field  experience.  M.,  W.,  at  11:20.  Field  work, 
M.,  W.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  10. 
Mechanics  of  Materials.  Stress.  Strain.  Flexure  of  beams. 
Springs.  Strength  of  columns.  Shafting.  Plates.  Riveted 
joints.  Properties  of  materials  of  construction  as  determined 
by  experiment.     Three  hours  credit.     Must    be  preceded   by 
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Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering,  9.     M.,  W.,  at  9.     Labora- 
tory, F.,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Mr.  Chatburn,  U.  8. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Hydraulics.  Pressure  and  motion  of  water.  Laws  of  flow  over 
weirs,  through  orifices,  tubes,  pipes,  and  in  open  channels. 
Measurements  of  discharge.  Two  hours  credit.  Should  be 
preceded  by  Mathematics  4.  T. ,  Th. ,  at  11 :20.  First  semester, 
Professor  Stout,  U.  10. 

12.  Irrigation  Engineering.  Grades,  cross-section,  and  capacity  of 
canals.  Surveys.  Designs  of  structures.  Sources  of  water 
supply.  Analysis  of  hydrographic  data.  Nebraska  streams. 
Return  and  seepage  waters.  Irrigation  by  pumping.  Organ- 
ization. Administration.  Legal  and  economic  principles.  Three 
hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Stout,  U.  8. 

13.  Water  Supply  for  Cities.  Sources  of  supply.  Sanitary 
considerations.  Methods  of  protection  and  purification.  Inter- 
pretation of  analyses.  Systems  of  pumping,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution. Waterworks  construction.  Contracts  and  specifica- 
tions. Administration  of  city  water  departments.  Three  hours 
credit.    M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  10. 

14.  Cleaning  and  Sewerage  of  cities.  Street  cleaning.  Garbage 
collection  and  disposal.  Combined  and  separate  systems  of 
sewerage.  Special  systems.  Sewage  disposal.  House  drain- 
age. Construction  and  appurtenances.  Contracts  and  specifi- 
cations. Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  10. 

15.  Framed  Structures.  Roofs,  bridges,  girders.  Detailed  study  of 
one  of  the  Missouri  River  bridges.  Four  hoars  credit.  M.,  T., 
W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.     First  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  8. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  8. 

17.  Analytical  and  Graphical  Statics.  Two  hours  credit.  T.,  Th., 
at  9.     First  semester,  Mr.  Chatburn,  U.  8. 

18.  Kinetics.  Two  hours  credit.  T.,Th.,at9.  Second  semester,  Mr. 
Chatburn,  U.  8. 

19.  Stereotomy.  Stone  cutting  problems.  Groined  and  cloistered 
arches.  Arch  culverts.  Oblique  arch.  Drawing  and  labora- 
tory. Two  hours  credit.  Given  in  both  semesters,  Mr.  Chat- 
burn, U.  8. 
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30.  Hydraulic  Machinery.  Methods  of  calculating,  developing,  ap- 
plying and  measuring  water  power.  Water  motors,  and  tests 
to  determine  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency.  Pumps.  It  is 
recommended  that  Course  11  should  precede  this.  Two  hours 
credit.     T.,  Th.,  at  9.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  8. 

81.  Roads,  streets,  and  pavements.  Widths  and  cross  sections, 
grades  and  grading,  drainage,  curbs  and  gutters,  sidewalks' 
crossings,  materials  for  pavements,  foundations,  intersections' 
Street  railway  tracks.  Construction  and  maintenance,  imple- 
ments and  prices,  contracts  and  specifications,  methods  of  pay- 
ment. Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
8.     First  semester,  Mr.  Chatburn,  U.  8. 

22.  Masonry  Construction.  Masonry,  foundations,  walls,  dams,  piers, 
abutments,  arches.  Four  hours  credit.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  atll:2(X 
Second  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U.  8. 

8a  An  abridgment  of  Courses  9  and  10.  Designed  for  students  in 
the  Municipal  Engineering  group.  Four  hours  credit.  M.,  T., 
W.,  Th.,  at  10.     First  semester,  Mr.  Chatburn,  U.  8. 

24.  An  abridgment  of  Courses  15  and  16.  Designed  for  students  in 
the  Municipal  Engineering  group.  Four  hours  credit.  M.  T. 
W.,  Th.,  at  10.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout,  U. 

Order  of  Courses 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Chemistry 1 2  hours 

English 1 o     <  < 

Graphics  (Civil  Eng.  1) 4     << 

Mathematics la G     " 

Physics 1 3     << 

Second  Semester 

Chemistry  2 2  hours 

English 2 2     " 

Graphics  (Civil  Eng.  2) 4     << 

Mathematics    2a  G     " 

Physics 2  « 3     '* 
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SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 
„     ,.  ,  q  1  hour 

2*1Bh": 3 « ho™ 

Mathematics ° (( 

Physice 3 *      (t 

Applied  Mechanics  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  9) « 

** .  1  hour 

Hygiene • •  ■  • ;  * ' 

Elective^  (Practical  Mechanics  is  recommended) 

Second  Semester 

,:     -.  ,  4  1  hour 

»h-;. I Ghours 

Mathematics * 

Physics 4 (( 

Mechanism  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  10) ° 

1  hour 

Hygiene • •■■••■ 

Electives  (Practical  Mechanics  is  recommended) 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester 

,^i.   •■•  -^        k\  ....  .4  hours 

Surveying  (Civil  Eng.  5) '""*:* k      » 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Civil  Eng.  9  and  17) j>      ^ 

Mathematics 5 hour 

Military  Science 1 

Elective 

Second  Semester 

Surveying  (Civil  Eng.  6) ^  hours 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Civil  Eng.  10  and  18) &      ^ 

Electrical  Machinery  i  Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  20) 6      ^ 

Masonry  Construction  (Civil  Eng.  22) * 

_..  o  1   nou1 

Military  Science * 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Hvdraulics  (Civil  Eng.  11) 2ho™ 

Framed  Structures  (Civil  Eng.  15) *      <{ 

Geology * .'  "  "  \' "  ' 

Electives  in  Civil  Engineering  or  Practical  Astronomy 

Electives 
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Second  Semester 

Framed  Structures  (Civil  Eng.  16) 3  hours 

Steam  Machinery  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  6) 4      " 

Geology 2 2      " 

Thesis  or  Electives 


MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR 

Same  as  in  Civil  Engineering. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Same  as  in  Civil  Engineering,  with  the  addition  of  Chemistry  9, 
a  three-hour  study,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Chemistry  10,  also  a 
three-hour  study,  in  the  second  semester. 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Surveying  (Civil  Eng.  5.) 4  hours 

Mathematics 5 5      " 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Civil  Eng.  23.) 4      " 

Hydraulics  (Civil  Eng.  11.) 2      " 

Military  Science 1 1  hour 

Elective 

Second  Semester 

Surveying  (Civil  Eng.  6.) 4  hours 

Framed  Structures  (Civil  Eng.  24. ) 4      " 

Masonry  Construction  (Civil Eng.  22.) 4      " 

Electrical  Machinery  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  20. ) 3 

Contracts  and  Specifications  lElec.  and  Steam  Eng.  28. ) 2      " 

Military  Science 2 1  hour 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Electric  Lighting  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  3) 3  hours 

Steam  Laboratory  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  17) 2     " 

Water  Supply  (Civil  Eng.  13) 3     " 

Streets  and  Pavements  (Civil  Eng.  21) 3     ° 
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Political  and  Economic  Science.  .1 3  hours 

Elective 

Second  Semester 

Steam  Machinery  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  6) 4  hours 

Sewerage  (Civil  Eng.  14) 3 

Water  Analysis  (Chemistry  12) .  r 2 

P  litical  and  Economic  Science. .  .20 8 

Thesis 5 


ELECTRICAL  AND  STEAM  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR  OWENS,  MR.  BROWNE,  MR.  HAMPSON,  MR.  CHATBURN 

The  first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  courses  of  in- 
struction in  both  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  are 
devoted  mainly  to  a  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  drawing  and  shop  work, 
and  work  in  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories.  The 
last  two  years  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  Engi- 
neering subjects  proper.  In  Electrical  Engineering,  be- 
sides machine  design,  steam  machinery,  and  courses  of 
general  culture,  are  considered  the  theory  and  practice 
of  electrical  measurements,  continuous,  single  and  multi- 
phase dynamos,  motors  and  transformers,  incandescent  and 
arc  lamps,  electric  lighting,  and  systems  of  power  distrib- 
uting, long-distance  power  transmission,  electric  railways 
for  city  and  interurban  service,  primary  and  secondary 
batteries,  electro- metallurgy,  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems,  and  the  special  applications  of  electricity  in  min- 
ing, hoisting,  and  ventilating.  Throughout  the  course  it 
is  attempted  to  impart  such  instruction  as  will  fit  young 
men  to  quickly  fill  responsible  positions  in  engineering 
work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  originate  plans  and 
methods,  and  to  a  great  extent  are  required  to  complete 
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in  detail  that  which  is  given  in  outline  only.  Complete 
laboratory  courses  are  required  and  tests  are  made  under 
working  conditious  of  available  commercial  plants.  In 
Steam  Engineering  the  special  technical  topics  consid- 
ered are,  thermo-dynamics  of  the  steam  and  other  heat 
engines,  the  detail  design  of  the  steam  engine,  including 
valve  mechanisms,  boilers  and  furnaces,  air  and  feed 
pumps,  injectors,  condensers  and  steam  piping,  and  the 
methods  of  operation  of  steam  machinery  to  obtain  best 
economy  under  different  conditions. 

The  electrical  laboratory  contains  sixteen  dynamos  and 
motors  from  25  k.  w.  capacity  down,  and  covers  the  stand- 
ard types  of  electrical  machinery  at  present  in  use.  Other 
accessory  apparatus  is  provided,  as  well  as  accurate  meas- 
uring instruments  having  a  wide  range,  to  enable  com- 
plete tests  to  be  made  of  all  electrical  apparatus  available 
A  complete  standardizing  outfit  insures  accuracy  in  labor- 
atory practice  and  investigation.  The  steam  equipment 
consists  of  a  100  h.  p.  water  tube  boiler;  a  100  h.  p.  tan- 
dem, compound  engine,  and  jet  condenser;  a  25  h.  p.  cen- 
ter-crank automatic  engine,  and  a  5  h.  p.  vertical  experi- 
mental engine,  together  with  absorption  and  transmission 
dynamometers,  calorimeters,  indicators  and  gauges  for 
valve  practice  and  general  testing. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Electro-magnetism  and  the  Magnetic  Circuit.  The  theory  and 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  Electro-magnetism,  and  the  laws 
of  the  magnetic  circuit.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering.   T. ,  Th. ,  at  10 :20.    First  semester,  Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 

2.  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.  The  practical  de- 
sign of  dynamos  and  motors  is  taught  upon  the  general  lines 
developed  by  Hopkinson  and  Kapp,  and  used  by  our  best  mak- 
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ers.  Each  student  is  required  to  design  and  make  complete 
working  drawings  of  a  direct  current  dynamo  or  motor.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  Electrical  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

3.  Electric  Lighting  and  Systems  of  Electric  Distribution.  The 
practical  study  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  industrial  lighting;  the  design  and  equipment,  opera- 
tion and  management  of  generating  plants;  the  design  and 
construction  of  distributing  lines,  and  the  application  of  elec- 
tric motors  to  the  general  purpose  of  power  distribution.  Each 
student  is  required  to  design  a  lighting  or  power  plant,  making 
drawings  and  estimates  for  its  construction,  and  to  make  a  test 
of  a  commercial  plant.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor 
Owens,  E.  4. 

4.  Electric  Railways  and  Electricity  in  Engineering  Operations. 
The  location,  design,  and  operation  of  power  plants  for  city  and 
interurban  service,  line  and  track  construction,  car  equipment, 
electric  locomotives  for  special  service,  electricity  in  mining, 
ventilating,  and  hoisting.  Station  economics.  Required  of 
students  in  Electric  Engineering.  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  10 :20.  Second 
semester,  Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 

5.  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 
Theoretical  consideration  of  alternating  current  flow  in  various 
circuits  under  different  conditions.  The  practical  design  of 
single  and  multiphase  dynamos,  transforms  and  motors,  detail 
specifications  and  drawings  of  a  transformer  or  induction  motor 
are  required.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.     First  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

6.  Steam  Machinery.  In  this  course  particular  stress  is  laid  on 
the  methods  of  design  and  construction  of  steam  machinery  to 
effect  economy  in  operation,  and  to  meet  the  actual  conditions 
of  commercial  service.  A  large  number  of  models,  drawings, 
and  data  are  available  and  are  used  to  indicate  methods  of 
operation,  and  the  manner  of  selection  of  an  engine  and  boiler 
for  specified  purposes.  Standard  methods  of  conducting  boiler 
and  engine  trials  are  given.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical, 
Steam,  and  Civil  Engineering.  M.,  T.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

7.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Includes  such  complete 
tests     of    dynamos,     motors,    transformers,    lamps,     and    ac- 
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0688017  apparatus  of  all  systems,  as  are  made  in  the  testing 
departments  of  our  best  manufactories  and  as  fully  illustrate 
the  performance  of  commercial  machines.  Required  of  students 
in  Electrical  Engineering.  T.,  Th.,  2-5.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Owens,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Randall,  E.  1. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering.      M.,  W.,  F.,  2-5.      Second  semester,    Professor 

.    Owens,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Randall,  E.  1. 

9.  Applied  Mechanics.  Shaped  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  engineers.  Includes  a  concise  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
statics,  kinematics,  kinetics,  energy,  strength  of  materials,  cen- 
ters of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia,  friction,  and  the  general 
properties  of  fluids.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical,  Steam, 
and  Civil  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester, 
Mr.  Chatburn,  U.  8. 

10.  Mechanism.  Study  of  gearing  and  mechanical  movements, 
communication  of  motion  by  sliding  contact,  by  linkwork,  by 
wrapping  connections,  trains  of  mechanism.  Aggregate  com- 
binations. Required  of  students  in  Electrical,  Steam,  and  Civil 
Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Chat- 
burn,  U.  8. 

11.  Machine  Design.  Machines,  or  parts  of  machines,  are  designed 
with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  they  must  fulfill. 
Parts  are  proportioned  to  stand  given  strains,  and  complete 
working  drawings  are  made.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
and  Steam  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11:20-1:20.  First 
semester,  Mr.  Hampson,  L.  24 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
and  Steam  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11:20-1:20.  Second 
semester,  Mr.  Hampson,  L.  24. 

13.  Theory  of  Heat  Engines.  This  course  is  introductory  to  Course 
16,  and  includes  a  full  discussion  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  preliminary  to  an  advanced  study  of  various  kinds  of  heat 
engines.  Required  of  students  in  Steam  Engineering.  T., 
Th.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

14.  Steam  Engine  Design.  In  this  course  are  considered  the  best 
proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  an  engine,  the  cylinder, 
piston,  cross-head,  fly-wheel,  etc.,  under  various  initial  condi- 
tions as  to  pressure,  cut-off,  speed,  and  power.  Lectures  sup- 
plemented by  work  in  draughting  room.     Required  of  students 
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in  Steam  Engineering.  M.,  T.,  W.  Second  semester,  Mr. 
Hampson,  L.  24. 

15.  Valve  Mechanisms.  In  this  course  analytical  and  graphical 
methods  are  given  for  the  design  of  various  standard  valve 
gears,  including  the  plain  slide  valve,  link  and  radial  valve 
gears,  and  double  and  drop  cut-off  valve  gears.  Required  of 
students  in  Steam  Engineering.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  12:20.  First 
semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

1G.  Theory  of  Prime  Movers.  Advanced  discussion  of  the  per- 
formance of  Thermal,  Hydraulic,  and  Pneumatic  machinery, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  steam  engine.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Owens,  U.  41. 

17.  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory.  Includes  complete  tests  of 
boilers  and  engines,  indicator  practice  and  valve  setting,  also 
the  calibration  of  instruments  used  in  such  tests.  Required  of 
students  in  Steam  Engineering.  T.,  Th.,  2-5.  First  semester, 
Professor  Owens,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Randall,  E.  1. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.  Required  of  students  in  Steam 
Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F.,  2-5.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Owens,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Randall. 

19.  Steam  Boilers.  In  this  course  are  considered  the  material  of 
steam  boilers,  steam  boiler  design  and  construction,  the  care 
and  operation  of  steam  boilers,  fuels  and  furnaces,  and  steam 
boiler  trials.  Required  of  students  in  Steam  Engineering.  M. , 
W. ,  F. ,  at  9.     First  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

20.  Electrical  Machinery,  for  Civil  and  Steam  Engineers.  In  this 
course  less  attention  is  given  to  theory  and  more  stress  laid  on 
those  points  of  design  and  construction  which  have  to  do  with 
the  successful  operation  of  various  types  of  electrical  machin- 
ery, under  different  commercial  conditions.  Care  and  manage- 
ment of  electrical  machinery.  Selection  of  machines  for  speci- 
fied purposes.  Required  of  students  in  Steam  and  Civil 
Engineering.     M.,W.,F.    Second  semester,  Mr.  Browne,  U.  41. 

21.  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery,  for  School  of  Mechanic  Arts 
and  Sugar  School.    Lectures  on  the  elementary  theory  of  the 

.  steam  engine,  elementary  treatment  of  the  forms  of  engines, 
valve  mechanisms,  indicator  practice,  and  engine  economy, 
forms  of  boilers,  boiler  settings,  care  and  management  of  boil- 
ers, fuels,  accessory  steam  apparatus.  The  gas  engine.  Ele- 
mentary theory  of  the  dynamo,  electric  lighting  and  power, 
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electric  wiring,   water  power,   power  transmission  by  gears, 
belts,  ropes,  etc.    T.,  Th.,  at  8.    First  semester,  Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 
82.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     T.,  Th.,  at  8.     Second  semester, 
Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  OR  GRADUATES 

23.  Electrical  Engineering  Seminar.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  at 
which  students  present  carefully  prepared  papers  upon  current 
engineering  literature  and  special  topics  in  connection  with 
their  studies  or  their  laboratory  work.  F.  First  semester, 
Professor  Owens,  Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.  F.  Second  semester.  Professor 
Owens,  Mr.  Browne. 

25.  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteries.  In  this  course  are  considered 
the  construction  and  method  of  working  of  the  standard  types 
of  batteries  at  present  in  use.  Complete  tests  under  various 
conditions  are  made  in  a  laboratory  especially  fitted  for  this 
work.     T.,  Th.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Mr.  Browne,  U.  43. 

26.  Electrolysis  and  Electro-metallurgy.  The  commercial  appli- 
cations of  electrolysis,  electrolytic  treatment  of  sewerage, 
electrolytic  separation  of  metals,  electroplating  and  electro- 
typing.     T.,  Th.,  at  9.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Browne,  U.  41. 

27.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  Single,  duplex,  quadruplex,  and 
multiplex  systems,  details  of  instruments,  current  generation 
for  telegraph  work,  central  telegraph  stations,  telegraph  line 
construction,  line  testing,  marine  telegraphy,  and  special 
systems  of  signaling.  Telephone  instruments,  telephone  sys- 
tems and  exchanges.  M. ,  W. ,  F.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Owens,  E.  4. 

28.  Contracts,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.  Brief  discussion  of 
the  law  of  Contracts,  with  particular  reference  to  Engineering 
work.  Directions  for  drawing  up  complete  specifications  and 
making  estimates  for  particular  kinds  of  Electrical  and  Steam 
work.    T. ,  Th.     Second  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

29.  Special  Problems  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Alternating 
Current  Working.  M. ,  W. ,  F.  First  semester,  Professor  Owens, 
E.  4. 

30.  Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 
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31. 

32. 
33. 


34. 


Advanced  Laboratory  Investigations.  T.,  Th.  First  semester, 
Professor  Owens,  Mr.  Browne. 
Continuation  of  Course  81.  Second  semester. 
Systems  of  Power  Transmission  and  Distribution.  Full  dis- 
cussion of  the  cost  of  transmission  of  different  amounts  of  poweT 
different  distances  by  all  standard  systems.  Energy,  Storage, 
Distribution  of  power  from  central  stations.  M. ,  W. ,  F.  First 
semester,  Professor  Owens  E.  4. 

History  of  the  Industrial  Applications  of  Electricity.      T.,  Th. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 


Mathematics 


Order  of  Courses 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

la  6  hours 

;'ii".r//.!i. .'!.""'."..'"' 3  " 


Physics 

Chemistry •  •  1 

English 1 

Graphics  (Civil  Eng.  1) 

Hygiene 

Second  Semester 


Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry . . . 
English 


2a 
2\ 

.2  . 
.2  . 


Mechanical  Drawing  (Prac.  Mech.  8) 

Hygiene ' 

SECOND  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Mathematics 


Physics * 

Chemistry 9 

Applied  Mechanics  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  9) 

Wood  Working  (Prac.  Mech.  1) 

English 3 


,2  " 
.2  " 
.3  " 
.  1  hour 


.6  hours 
.3      " 

.2  " 
.2  " 
3  " 
.  1  hour 


.6  hours 

2  " 

3  " 
.3       " 

.2       " 
.  1  hour 
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Second  Semester 

Mathematics 4 6  hours 

Physics 4 2 

Chemistry 10 3 

Mechanism  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  10) 3 

Wood  Working  (Prac.  Mech.  2) 2 

English 4 1  hour 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics 5 5  hours 

Electro-magnetism  and  the  Magnetic  Circuit  (Elec,  &  Steam 

Eng.  1) 2       " 

Machine  Design  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  11) 3 

Elec.  Eng.  Laboratory  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  7) 2 

Electrical  Measurements  (Phj^sics  9) 3 

Forge  Work  (Prac.  Mech.  3) l^     » 

Military  Science 1  hour 

Second  Semester 
Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  (Elec.  and  Steam 

EnS-  2) 3  hours 

Steam  Machinery  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  6) 4 

Machine  Design  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  12) 3 

Elec.  Eng.  Laboratory  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  8) 3 

Electrical  Measurements  (Physics  10) 2       " 

Forge  Work  (Prac.  Mech.  4) 1£     " 

Military  Science 1  konr 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery 

(Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  5) 4  hours 

Electric  Lighting  (Elec.  and  Steam  Eng.  3) 3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Physics  12) 4 

Thesis 3       << 

Electives 3      << 

Second  Semester 

Electric  Railways  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  4) 3  hours 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Physics  12) 4 
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Thesis    . . 
Electives. 


STEAM  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 


la 6  hours 

1  ..' 3      " 


Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 1 

English 1 

Graphics  (Civil  Eng.  1) 

Hygiene 

Second  Semester 


2  " 

3  " 
1  hour 


3       " 
,1  hour 


Mathematics 2a 6  hours 

Physics 2 3 

Chemistry 2 

English 3 

Mechanical  Drawing  iPrac.  Mech.  8) 

Hygiene 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics 3 6  hours 

Physics 3 » 


Chemistry y (( 

Applied  Mechanics  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  9) ; 3 

Wood  Working  (Prac.  Mech.  1) 2 

„,.,  q  1  hour 

English 6 

Second  Semester 


Mathematics 4 

Physics ^ 

Chemistry 10 

Mechanism  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  10) 

Wood  Working  (Prac.  Mech.  2) 

English 4 


6  hours 

2  " 

3  " 


2       " 
1  hour 
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THIRD   YEAR 

First  (Semester 

Mathematics , 5 5  hours 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Civil  Eng.  9  and  17) 5 

Theory  of  Heat  Engines  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  13) 2 

Steam  Engineering  Lab.  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  17) 2 

Machine  Design  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  11) 3 

Military  Science 1  hour 

Second  Semester 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Civil  Eng.  10  and  18) 5  hours 

Steam  Machinery  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  6) 4       " 

Steam  Engineering  Lab.  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  18) 3       " 

Machine  Design  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  12) 3 

Military  Science 1  hour 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Steam  Boilers  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  19) 3  hours 

Valve  Mechanisms  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  15) 3       " 

Hydraulic  Machinery  (Civil  Eng.  20) 2 

Thesis 3       " 

Electives 5      " 

Second  Semester 

Steam  Engine  Design  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  14) 3  hours 

Theory  of  Prime  Movers  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  16) 5 

Electrical  Machinery  (Elec.  &  Steam  Eng.  20) 3 

Thesis 3       " 

Electives 3      " 


ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  ADAMS,  MR.  THURBER,  MR.  FRYE,  MR.  JONES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  required  courses  for  all  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
and  the  Industrial  College.  In  addition,  students  are  re- 
quired to  present  to  this  department,   at  assigned  dates, 
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one  theme  in  each  semester  of  their  third  university  year, 
and  one  theme  in  the  first  semester  of  their  fourth  uni- 
versity year. 

Students    preparing    to    teach    English     should    elect 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  19,  and  20. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Lectures,  theme  writing  and  theme 
correction,  and  study  of  the  principles  of  effective  composition. 
Besides  the  hours  announced,  students  will  meet  their  instruct- 
ors for  conference  in  regard  to  their  themes,  at  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. There  are  eight  sections,  as  follows:  L,  M.,  W.,  at  8; 
II.,M.,W.,at9;  III.,  M.,W.,  at  10:20;  IV.,  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20;  V., 

T  ,Th.',  at  11:20;  Mr.  Frye, ,  and ,  TJ.  25.     VI., 

M     W     at  11:20;   VII.,  M.,  W.,  at  12:20;   VIIL,  T.,  Th.,  at  9; 

Mr.  Thurber,  , ,  U.  27.     First  semester.      This 

course  will  be  repeated  in  the  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  at  9. 

2  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  the  first  semester  if  called  for  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Hours  will  be  arranged  with  the 
instructor.  It  is  strongly  advised  that,  if  possible,  students  take 
Course  1  in  the  first  semester  and  Course  2  in  the  second  se- 

3  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Themes.     Weekly  lectures  and  crit- 
icisms.    Themes  presented  fortnightly.     I,  T.,  at 4; II.,  Th.,  at 

5;  III.,  F.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Mr.  Frye, ,  »  u- 

27. 

3a    Supplementary  to  Course  3.     Additional  practice  in  theme-writ- 
'  ing,  and  consultations  with  the  instructor  one  hour  each  week. 
First  Semester,  Mr.  Frye,  U.  25. 

4  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Expository  and  Argumentative 
Themes.     Weekly  lectures  and  criticisms.     Second  semester. 

4a.  Continuation  of  Course  3a.     Second  semester. 

5  Advanced  Rhetoric.  Critical  study  of  representative  prose 
authors  in  accordance  with  rhetorical  principles.  Lectures  re- 
ports on  assigned  readings,  and  written  exercises.  I.,  T.,lh., 
at  9-  II.,  S.,  10  12.     First  semester,  Professor  Adams,  U.  2o. 
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<i.    Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  Advanced  Composition.  Daily  practice  in  themes.  Long 
themes  semi-weekly.  Lectures  on  the  theory  of  composition. 
Three  hours  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at  2.  First  semester,  Mr.  Thur- 
ber,  U.  25. 

Students  intending  to  elect  Course  18  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  instructor,  elect  Course  7  a  second  time  as  a  one-hour 
course. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

Courses  7  and  8  are  open  to  those  only  who  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  also  in  Courses  5  and  6  ex- 
cept in  special  cases,  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor. 

9.  English  Versification.  Study  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
versification,  with  critical  study  of  selections.  F.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Frye,  U.  25. 

10.  Continuation  of  course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Argumentative  Composition  and  Debating.  Oral  and  written 
practice,  with  a  study  of  principles.  Admission  to  this  course 
is  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  I.,  M.,  W.,  at  10:20,  U.  27;  II., 
T.,  Th.,  at  10:20,  U.  29;  III.,  M.,  F.,  at  8,  U.  25;  IV.,  W.,  F.,  at 
11:20,  U.  25.     First  semester,  Profe33or  Adams. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Study  of  Orations.  Critical  study  of  representative  British 
and  American  orators.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instruc- 
tor.    Two  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Professor  Adams. 

15.  Journalism.  Development  and  functions  of  the  newspaper, 
with  practice  in  reporting,  interviewing,  and  editorial  writing. 
T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.     First  semester,  Mr.  Jones,  U.  27. 

16.  Journalism.  The  American  Newspaper,— its  history  and 
present  status.  Lectures  on  advertising,  circulation,  business 
methods  and  editorial  problems,  with  practice  in  all  forms  of 
newspaper  writing.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Mr. 
Jones,  U.  27. 

18.  Advanced  Composition.  Monthly  and  semi-weekly  themes, 
class  discussions,  and  criticisms.  Open  to  those  chosen  by  the 
instructor,  who  have  attained  distinction  in  Courses  7  and  8. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Thurber. 
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This  course  maybe  begun  in  the  first  semester  by  writing  semi- 
weekly  themes,  registered  as  a  one-fifth  course  under  Course  7. 

19.  History  of  the  English  Language.  General  introductory 
course,  with  a  study  of  the  native  and  foreign  elements.  T. , 
Th. ,  2-4.     First  semester,  Professor  Adams,  U.  33. 

20.  History  of  the  English  Language.     Phonology,  and  Accidence. 
T.,  Th.,  2-4.     Second  S9m33t3r,  Professor  Adams,  U.  33. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  Courses  1  and  2  in  English  History 
and  Courses  1  and  2 in  English  Literature  (Anglo-Saxon),  before 
electing  Courses  19  and  20. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  SHERMAN,  DR.  PETERSON,  MISS  POUND,  MISS  WHITING 

Students  in  the  Literary  and  the  English  Group  should 
begin  with  Courses  1  and  2,  in  the  second  year  of  resi- 
dence, following  with  5  and  6  in  the  year  succeeding. 
Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  literature  may,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  instructors  in  that  subject,  take  Courses  1 
and  2  in  their  first  year.  In  case  of  conflicts,  and  for 
other  reasons  of  moment,  Courses  5  and  6  may  be  taken 
before  1  and  2,  or  in  the  same  year  with  them;  but  the 
best  effect  of  the  work  cannot  be  so  ensured. 

Classical  and  other  students  wishing  to  study  literary 
interpretation  should  elect  Courses  7  and  8,  and  follow 
with  5  and  6.  Preparation  for  teaching  high-school 
English,  according  to  the  methods  of  this  department, 
must  include  at  least  Courses  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  and  11 
and  12. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Anglo-Saxon.  Grammar  and  prose  readings:  Caedmon,  and 
Beowulf,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  8  and  11:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Sherman  and  Miss  Pound,  L.  23. 
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3.  Beowulf,  continued  through  2,000  lines;  Middle  English  read 
inga  in  principal  monuments  till  Langland.  Grammatical  an- 
alyses of  chief  texts  studied;  history  of  modern  English  inflec- 
tions, following  Lounsbury  or  Emerson.     Second  semester. 

:'».  Advanced  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.  Second  year  read- 
ings, and  investigations  in  the  grammar  of  Middle  English 
texts.  Second  semester,  Miss  Pound,  L.  23.  Must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  1  and  2. 
3a.  Prose  Readings  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Aelfric,  Aelfred,  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  Two  hours.  First  semester,  Miss  Pound,  L. 
23. 

4.  Selections  from  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Andreas  and  Elene. 
Two  hours.     Second  semester,  Miss  Pound,  L.  23. 

5.  English  Literature.  General  survey  from  Langland  to  the 
modern  period.  Class  study  of  Chaucer,  and  Spenser.  Library 
readings,  with  written  biography  and  criticism,  of  fifty 
jirominent  authors,  from  Langland  to  Pope.  Repeated  in  the 
second  semester.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20,  2,  arid  4;  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at 
12:20.  First  semester,  Miss  Whiting,  L.  23.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Blaisdell,  L.  23. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Class  study  of  Milton,  Shelley,  and 
Browning.  Library  readings  and  criticism,  of  fifty  represen- 
tative writers,  from  Pope  to  Matthew  Arnold.  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at 
10:20,  2,  and  4;  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  12:20.  Second  semester,  Miss 
Whiting,  L.  23.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1.  First  semester,  Mr.  Blais- 
dell, L.  23. 

7.  Shakespeare.  First  year.  Macbeth.  Introductory  to  the  in- 
dependent interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  Literary  readings 
and  written  discussions.  Repeated  in  the  second  semester. 
M.,  W.,F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23.  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  4.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Hamlet,  Othello.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3. 
Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

9.  Shakespeare.  Second  year.  Advanced  studies  in  the  modes  of 
Shakespeare's  art.  Cymbeline;  The  Winter's  Tale;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  7  and  8.  W.,  F.,  at  3. 
First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

10.   Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester,  Coriolanus;  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  King  Lear, 
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11.  Advanced  English  Literatufe.  Special  interpretative  studies 
in  Tennyson.  The  Princess;  In  Memoriani.  Must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  5  and  6.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Sherman,  L.  23. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Second  semester,  special  interpre- 
tative studies  in  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Ruskin. 

13.  Browning  Course.  Careful  independent  interpretation  of  the 
best  works  of  this  author.  Select  Lyrics;  Luria;  Return  of  the 
Druses;  Colombe's  Birthday.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5 
and  6.  M.,  W.,  at  2.     First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  2;}. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  IB.  Sordello;  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

15.  Phonetic  and  Philologic  Studies  in  English,  on  the  basis  of 
MacLean's  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader.  Sounds,  Inflec- 
tions, and  Syntax,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dialects  to  the  Mod- 
ern Standard  English.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2, 
and  by  German,  Courses  1  and  2.  First  semester,  Dr.  Peterson, 
L.  23. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

17.  Additional  Readings  in  Middle  English.  Morris-Skeat  Speci- 
mens, Part  II.     Two  hours.     First  semester,  Miss  Pound. 

18.  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6.  Two  hours.  First  semester,  Dr.  Peter- 
son. 

19.  Chaucer.  A  critical  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  T.,  Th. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Thurber. 

20.  Anglo-Saxon.  Archaic  and  Dialectal.  Two  hours.  Second 
semester,  Miss  Pound. 

21.  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  Studies  in  Elizabethan  drama,  before 
and  succeeding  Shakespeare,  by  the  methods  used  in  Courses  7 
and  8,  and  9  and  10.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  6,  7 
and  8,  and  9  and  10.     First  semester,  Miss  Pound,  L.  23. 

22.  The  Principles  of  Dramatization.  The  dramatization  of  Quen- 
tin  Durward,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  and  other  standard  fiction. 
Original  dramas  in  outline,  and  full  stage  form.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Courses  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  and  9  and  10.  Professor 
Sherman,  L.  23. 
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83.  American  Literature.  An  outline  study  of  American  literary 
development,  mainly  by  library  readings.  Must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  5,  6,  11,  and  12.  Two  hours.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Sherman,  L.  23. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 

25.  Analytics  of  Literature.  First  studies  in  Poetics,  and  the 
modes  of  literary  art.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Dr. 
Peterson,  L.  23. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.  Studies  in  the  history  and  aesthet- 
ics of  prose  style.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

27.  Anglo-Saxon  Seminary.  Purely  philological  studies  on  the 
basis  of  Sweet's  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Anglo-Saxon  (Courses  1  and  2),  with  Gothic  and  Old 
High  German.  Two  hours.  First  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L. 
23. 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  27.     Second  semester. 

29.  Shakespeare  Seminary.  Independent  interpretation  of  special 
plays;  textual  criticism.  T.,  4  to  6.  First  semester,  Dr.  Peter- 
son, L.  23. 

30.  Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 

31.  History  and  Construction  of  the  Novel.  Studies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel,  in  English  and  other  modern  literatures. 
Th. ,  4  to  6.     First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

32.  Continuation  of  Course  31.     Second  semester. 

33.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Studies  of  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  English  classicism,  and  of  the  influences  that 
shaped  it.  First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23.  Not  given 
in  1897-98. 

34.  The  Romantic  School.  The  history  of  modern  English  Ro- 
manticism, from  Shakspeare  to  present  times.  Students  tak- 
ing this  course  must  be  prepared  for  ready  reading  in  related 
literatures.     Second  semester,  Profe33or  Sherman,  L.  23. 

35.  Editorial  Study  of  Old  and  Modern  English  Classics.  Studrs 
in  determining  accurate  text  readings,  selections  of  illustrative 
material,  and  annotation.  First  semester,  Professor  Sherman, 
L.  23. 

36.  Studies  in  Literary  Technique.     Theories  of  aesthetics,  and  of 
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interpretative  literary  construction.    Second  semester, Professor 
Sherman,  L.  23.     Not  given  in  1897  -98. 

37.  Seminar  for  the  Investigation  of  Literary  Development.     First 
semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  S3. 

38.  Continuation  of  Course  37.     Second  semester. 


ELOCUTION 

MARY  D.    MANNING 

Course  1  for  women  should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  gymnasium  work.  Course  1  for  men  should  be 
taken  in  connection  with  public  speaking  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  the  courses 
in  advanced  Elocution  may  be  taken  before  the  elemen- 
tary courses. 

COURSES 

1.  Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  voice-producing  muscles; 
articulation  and  enunciation.  Young  men.  M.,at2.  First 
semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11.   . 

la.  Lectures  on  articulation,  orthoepy,  inflection,  and  emphasis. 
Young  women.  I.,  W.,  at  2;  II.,  W.,  at  5.  First  semester,  Mrs. 
Manning,  U.  11. 

2.  Vocal  Culture.  Lectures  on  oratorical  gesture.  Delivery  of 
orations.  Young  men.  M.,  at  2.  Second  semester,  Mrs. 
Manning,  U.  11. 

2a.  Vocal  Culture.  Philosophy  of  expression.  Reading  from 
standard  poets  and  prose  writers.  Platform  reading  and  reci- 
tation. Young  women.  L,  W.,  at  2;  II.,  W.,at5.  Second 
semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

3.  Advanced  Elocution.  Vocal  culture.  Delivery  of  orations. 
Lectures  on  philosophy  of  expression.  Young  men.  T.,at2. 
First  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

3a.  Vocal  Culture.  Philosophy  of  expression.  Abridgment  and 
arrangement  of  selections  for  reading  and  recitation.  Young 
women.     T.,  at  3.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

4.  Advanced  Elocution.      Vocal  culture.     Philosophy  of   expres- 
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sion.  Bible  and  hymn  reading.  Extemporaneous  speaking. 
Young  men.  T.,  at  2.  Second  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 
4-/.  Vocal  Culture.  Philosophy  of  expression.  Dramatic  rendi- 
tion of  plays  by  standard  playwrights.  Young  women.  T., 
at  3.     Second  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

5.  Special  course  for  students  who  have  taken  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.     Th.,  3  to  5.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

COURSES  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Juniors:  Vocal  culture.  Forensic  oratory.  Lectures  on  oratorical 
gesture.  T.,  at  9:30.  First  and  second  semesters,  Mrs.  Man- 
ning, U.  11. 

Seniors:  Vocal  culture.  Lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  expression. 
Extemporaneous  speaking.  M.,  at  3:30.  First  and  second 
semesters,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 


ENTOMOLOGY,  ORNITHOLOGY,  AND  TAXIDERMY 

PROFESSOR  BRUNER,*  MR.  HUNTER 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalents,  must  precede  all 
other  courses  in  Entomology. 

Courses  5,  7,  9,  11,  and  13  may  be  taken  in  the  second 
semester  as  well  as  the  first. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Entomology 

1 .  Preliminary  Entomology.  A  study  of  the  structure,  development, 
and  transformations  of  insects.  M.,  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Brunei*,  N.  15.  Laboratory,  four  hours  each  week,  at 
the  convenience  of  students,  Mr.  Hunter. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  but  taking  up  in  addition  the  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  insects.  During  the  second  semester 
a  large  portion  of  class  time  will  be  given  to  laboratory  and 
field  work. 


♦On  leave  of  absence,  1897-'98,  to  investigate  the  grasshopper  plague  in  the 
Argentine  Republic 
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3.  Economic  Entomology.  A  study  of  the  life-histories  and  hab- 
its of  insects,  with  remedies.  T.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Bruner,  N.  10.  Laboratory  work,  at  the  convenience  of 
students. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Chiefly  field  and  laboratory  work. 
Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

5.  Systematic  Entomology.  Field  and  laboratory  work,  with 
special  groups.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  First  semester, 
Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

7.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  A  study  of  all  the  insects  af- 
fecting any  host  plant.  Laboratory  and  field  work.  One  or 
more  hours  a  week.     First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

9.  Horticultural  Entomology.  Insect  enemies  of  the  orchard, 
vineyard,  garden,  etc.  One  hour  a  week  at  the  convenience  of 
students.     First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

10.  Domestic  Entomology.  Insects  troublesome  to  man  and  beast. 
One  hour  a  week.     Second  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

Ornithology 

1.  Nebraska  Birds.  Lectures  on  the  classification,  migrations, 
nestling  life,  and  food  habits.  The  course  will  consist  chiefly 
of  field  observations,  reading,  and  study  of  museum  material- 
One  hour  a  week.     First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

Taxidermy 

1.  Taxidermy.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  preparing  bird  and  mam- 
mal skins  for  the  museum.  S.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Mr. 
Hunter,  N.  10. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  13,  with  several  lessons  on  mounting 
birds.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Hunter,  N.  10. 
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GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  BARBOUR,  MR.  ROWE 

The  courses  in  Gaology  are  offered  for  students  of  Jun- 
ior aud  Senior  standing. 

The  subject  is  entirely  elective  for  all  students  save 
Civil  Engineers,  of  whom  Courses  1  and  2  are  required. 

Botany  1  and  2,  and  Chemistry  1  and  2  must  precede 
the  study  of  Geology.  A  knowledge  of  the  lauguages  is 
of  prime  importance  for  advanced  work  and  collateral 
readings. 

In  general,  the  courses  are  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taken  up  by  the  student.  The 
more  advanced  courses  are  not  to  be  elected  until  the 
more  elementary  courses  are  finished. 

As  far  as  possible  courses  are  repeated,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  first  or  second  semester,  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  student.  Free  text-books  are  provided  in  all 
courses,  except  in  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Geology.  Dynamical  and  Structural.  T.,Th.,at 
8.     First  semester.  Professor  Barbour,  N.  17. 

2.  Elementary  Geology.  Historical.  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
In  addition  there  will  be  collateral  readings,  the  examination  of 
the  common  fossils  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  about  150  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Barbour,  N.  17. 

3.  Advanced  Geology.  Collateral  readings.  Experimental  and 
laboratory  work.  Two  hours  credit.  M.,W.,at8.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Barbour,.  N.  17. 

5.  Mineralogy,  with  elementary  Crystallography  and  blow-pipe 
analysis.  Primarily  laboratory  work.  Repeated  in  the  second 
semester.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor 
Barbour,  Mr.  Rowe,  N.  19. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     First  and  second  semesters. 
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7.  Paleontology.  The  study  of  organically-formed  and  fogsilifer- 
ons  rocks,  typical  fossil  of  all  age3,  with  special  attention  to 
those  occurring  in  Nebraska.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Repeated  in  the  second  semester.  One  or  two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.     Professor  Barbour,  Mr.  Rowe,  N.  19. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     First  and  second  semesters. 

9.  Lithology.  A  study  of  the  mode  of  oscurrence,  composition, 
and  classification  of  rocks.  Repeated  in  the  second  semester. 
One  hour  credit.  First  semester.  Professor  Barbour  and  Mr. 
Rowe,  N.  19. 

11.  Economic  Geology.  Open  to  tho  ie  who  have  studied  General 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Lithology.  Repeated  in  the  second 
semester.  One  hour  credit.  First  semester,  Professor  Barbour 
and  Mr.  Rowe,  N.  19. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR   FOSSLER,    MR,    BURNET,    MISS   HEPPNER,    MISS 
CHAMBERLAIN 

Classes  in  Courses  1,  2,  3a,  and  4a  will  be  formed 
each  semester,  to  enable  students  to  give  continuity  to 
their  work.  Courses  9  and  10  are  open  to  students  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  four  semesters'  work. 

1.  Beginners'  Course.  Grammar  and  exercises.  Andersen's 
Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  10:20; 
Miss  Heppner,  U.  3.  III.,  at  9;  IV.,  at  12:20;  Mr.  Burnet,  U.  5. 
V.,  at  10:20;  Miss  Chamberlain,  U.  1.  First  semester.  M.,  T., 
W. ,  Th. ,  F. ,  at  10 :20.     Second  semester,  Miss  Chamberlain,  U.  1 . 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Readings,  word-analysis.  Storm's 
Immensee,  Baumba?h's  Frau  Holde,  Rosegger's  Waldheimat. 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at8;  II.,  at  10:20;  Miss  Heppner,  U.  5. 
III.,  at  9;  IV.,  at  12:20;  Mr.  Burnet,  U.  5.  Second  semester. 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.  Firs^  semester,  Miss  Chamberlain, 
TJ.  1. 

3a.  Literary  Groups.  Heyse's  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi,  Riehl's 
Burg  Neideck,  Schiller's  Egmonts  Leben  und  Tod,  Belagerung 
von  Antwerpen.  M.,  T.,W.,  Th.,  F.,  L,  at 9;  II,  at  11:20;  Mr.  Bur- 
net, U.  5.     III.,  at  10:20;  Miss  Heppner,  U.  3.     First  semester. 
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M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  12:20.     Second  semester,   Mr.  Burnet, 
U.S. 

4a.  Continuation  of  Course  3a.  Schiller's  Tell,  Eichendorff's  Aus 
dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts,  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  I,  at9;  Mr.  Burnet U.  5.  II.,  at  10:20;  III., 
at  11:20;  Miss  Heppner,  U.  3.     Second  semester. 

3b.  Industrial  Groups.  Gore's  Science  Reader,  Miiller's  Die  Elek- 
trischen  Maschinen,  Cohn's  Uber  Bakterien.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  at  8.     First  semester,  Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

46.  Continuation  of  Course  36.  Dippold's  German  Science  Reader, 
or  Brandt  and  Day's  Scientific  German;  scientific  monographs. 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  8.  Second  semester,  Professor  Fossler, 
U.  1. 

5.  The  German  Literature  of  the  18th  Century,  as  represented  by 
Lessing  and  Schiller.  The  structure  of  the  drama.  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,  Wallenstein.  Wells'  History  of  German  Liter- 
ature and  Freytag's  Technique  of  the  Drama  are  strongly 
recommended  as  companion  volumes.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.  First 
semester,  Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

7.  Teachers'  Course.  In  this  course  the  department  aims  to  afford 
the  student  such  opportunities  and  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  conversation  and  composition  as  the  class-room 
can  furnish.  The  entire  class  exercise  is  carried  on  in  German. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

9.  The  German  Ballad.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Mr.  Bur- 
net, U.  5. 

10.  German  Lyrics.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Fossler,  U.  1. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Maria  Stuart,  Nathan  der  Weise. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.     Second  semester,  Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

8.  History  of  the  German  Language.  This  course  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  work  of  Course  7.  Weise's  Unsere  Mutter- 
sprache  will  be  the  basis  of  instruction.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Mr.  Burnet,  U.  5. 

11.  Special  Goethe  Course.1  Italienische  Reise.  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,  Books  I.  to  IV.,  Werther.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First 
semester,  Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 
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12  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Egmont;  Iphigenie;  Faust.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  3.     Second  semester,  Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

13.  The  Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  The  Romantic  School; 
Transition  Periods;  Contemporary  Drama;  the  Contemporary 
Novel.  Only  such  students  as  can  do  independent  work  in  ad- 
vanced reading  are  admitted  to  this  class.  Reports  and  reviews 
are  made  weekly,  orally  or  in  writing.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Fossler,  U.  1.     [The  Course  gives  a  credit  of  three  hours.] 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

15  Gothic  and  its  relation  to  English  and  German  with  respect  to 
phonology,  vocabulary,  and  inflectional  system.  Braune's 
Grammatik  der  Gotischen  Sprache;  text  of  Balg  or  Stamm; 
Streitberg's  Urgermanische  Grammatik  and  Douse's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas;  Henry's  Comparative  Grammar  of 
English  and  German.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester, 
Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

16  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik  and  Lesebuch;  Miillen- 
hoff-Scherer's  Denkmaler  deutscher  Poseie  und  Prosa.  Behag- 
hel's  Die  deutsche  Sprache,  or  Weise's  Unsere  Muttersprache. 
Henry's  Comparative  Grammar  continued.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at 
10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

17  Middle  High  German.  Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik; 
representative  parts  of  the  Nibelungenlied;  examination  into 
the  cycle  of  the  Saga;  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Par- 
zival  and  Kudrun.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  12:20.  First  semester,  Mr. 
Burnet,  U.  5. 

18  Denkmaler  der  alteren  deutschen  Litteratur.  Die  Reforma- 
tionszeit,  Luther,  Hans  Sachs.  The  Literature  of  the  17th 
Century.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Fossler,  U.  1. 

Besides  the  texts  studied,  students  will  familiarize  themselves  with  Grimm's 
Life  and  Times  of  Goethe,  Lewes'  The  Story  of  Goethe's  Life,  Stahr's  Goethe's 
Frauengestalten  (in  part),  "Wells'  History  of  German  Literature  (in  part). 

Students  in  advanced  courses  will  be  given  additional  opportunities  for 
work  in  the  German  Seminar,  for  which  due  credit  will  be  given. 


GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LEES,   MR.    DANN,   MR.  

Candidates  for  admission  to  Course  1  must  have  com- 
pleted the  following  work: 
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Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  (140  pages)  of  other  Attic  prose  writers. 

The  Iliad,  books  I.,  II.,  complete,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  (1,500  lines)  from  the  first  three  books. 

Prose  Composition:  Jones's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose 
(thirty  lessons), or  White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book  (com- 
plete). 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  able  to  translate  at 
sight  easy  passages  in  Attic  prose,  and  to  put  into  Greek 
simple  English  sentences,  with  correct  spelling  and 
accent. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  their  equivalent,  are  required  of 
all  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  decree 

o 

in  classics. 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  although  they 
are  undergraduate  studies,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  be  taken  by  graduate  students. 

COURSES 

1.  The  Iliad.  Books  III.  -VI,  with  selections  from  other  parts  of 
the  poem.  Seymour's  School  Iliad,  Books  I.  -VI.  Homeri  Ilias, 
Dindorf-Hentze.  The  Odyssey.  Three  books  will  be  read  con- 
secutively, with  practice  in  sight  reading  from  other  portions 
of  the  first  twelve  books.  General  characteristics  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  their  influence  on  later  literature.  Perrin's 
Odyssey,  Books  I. -IV.  Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  I. -XII.  Jebb's 
Introduction  to  Homer.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First 
semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

2.  Herodotus.  Books  VI. -VII.  Merriam's  Edition  is  recom- 
mended. Parallel  readings  from  the  standard  histories  of 
Greece.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Morgan's  Eight  Orations, 
or  Steven's  Select  Orations.  The  life,  works,  and  style  of  Ly3ias. 
M. ,  T. ,  W. ,  Th. ,  F. ,  at  11 :20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees, 
U.  14. 

3.  Demosthenes.  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  The  editions  of 
Tyler  and  of  Tarbell  will  be  used.      The  history   of  Greece 
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during  the  life  of  Demosthenes.  Plato.  Apology  and  Crito. 
Selections  from  the  Phsedo.  Dyer's  Apology  and  Crito.  Wag- 
ner's Phsedo.  An  outline  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  library 
readings.  T. ,  W. ,  Th. ,  F. ,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees, 
U.  14. 

4  JEschylus.  The  Prometheus  Bound,  Wecklein- Allen's  or  Math- 
er's edition.  The  Student's  Manual  of  Greek  Tragedy,  Verrall. 
Sophocles.  The  Antigone.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
scansion  of  the  choral  odes.  The  edition  of  D'Ooge  or  that  of 
Humphreys  is  recommended.  A  general  survey  of  Greek  litera- 
ture from  Homer  to  Aristotle.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*5.  Greek  Comedy.  Aristophanes:  The  Clouds,  Merry's  edition. 
The  Frogs,  Green's  edition.  History  of  the  development  of 
Greek  Comedy,  with  library  references  and  readings.  T.,  Th., 
at  3.     First  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Aristophanes:  The  Birds,  Merry's 
edition.  The  Plutus,  Nicolson's  edition.  Some  of  the  more 
notable  fragments  will  be  read  from  the  editions  of  Kock  and 
Meineke.  History  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy,  with  library 
readings  and  references.  T.,  Th.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Lees,  U.  14. 

•7.  Greek  Tragedy.  ^schylus:  The  Seven  against  Thebes. 
Flagg's  edition  or  that  of  Sidgwick.  Sophocles:  The  Ajax. 
The  edition  of  Schneidewin  or  that  of  Wecklein  is  recom- 
mended. M.,W.,F.,  at  10:20  (or  at  3).  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Lees,  U.  14. 

*8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Euripides:  Selected  plays.  Some  of 
the  more  important  fragments  will  be  read.  Nauck's  edition  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  should  be  secured.  M.,W.,F.,at 
10:20  (or  at  3).     Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*9.  Plato.  Selected  dialogues.  Selections  from  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers. An  outline  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  library  read- 
ings. This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  two-or  three-hour  study. 
T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  2  (or  a  more  convenient  hour).  First  semester, 
Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*10.  Thucydides.  Selections.  A  critical  study  of  the  speeches, 
combined  with  a  rapid  reading  of  the  narrative  parts.  This 
course  may  be  taken  as  a  two-or  three-hour  study.     T.,  W., 
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Th.,  at  2  (or  a  more  convenient  hour).  Second  semester, 
Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*11.  Prose  Composition.  Sight  reading.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  those  who  expect  to  teach.  M.,  at  9.  First 
semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  9.  M.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Lees,  U.  14. 

*13.  Lyric  and  Idyllic  Poetry.  Parallel  readings  from  Greek  litera- 
ture. Farnell's  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  Buchholtz's  Anthologica 
Lyrica.  Fritzsche's  Theocritus.  T.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester, 
Mr.  Dann,  U.  16. 

*14.  Pindar.  Gildersleeve's,  Seymour's,  and  Fennell's  editions.  T., 
F.,  at  3.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  16. 

15.  New  Testament  Greek.  Selections  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Westcott  and 
Hort's  New  Testament.  M.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann, 
U.  16. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Selections  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  the  Romans.  M. ,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Mr. 
Dann,  U.  16. 

17.  Public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks.  Lectures  on  domestic  life, 
education,  schools,  athletics,  industries,  amusements,  marriage 
and  burial  rites,  travel,  military  tactics,  finances.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Baumeister's  Denkmaler  a.  d.  Griech. 
Alterthum.  Miiller's  Privat  Alterthum.  Bekker's  Charicles. 
Th.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  16.  1897-98  and  alter- 
nate years  thereafter. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Greek  Mythology.  Lectures.  Readings  from  original  sources, 
and  from  Murray's  Mythology;  Dyer's  Gods  of  Greece;  Har- 
rison and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Athens;  Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie.  W.,  at  3.  First 
semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  16.  1898-99  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

20.  Greek  Art.  Lectures  on  architecture,  sculpture,  pottery. 
Readings  from  Harrison's  Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art. 
Winckelmann's  History  of  Ancient  Art  among  the  Greeks 
(translated  by  Lodge).  C.  O.  Miiller's  Art  and  its  Remains. 
Birch's  History  of   Ancient   Pottery.     W.,  at  3.     Second    se- 
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mester,  Mr.   Dann,  IT.  16.      1898-'99  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

21.  Seminary  in  Greek  tragedy.  Critical  interpretation  of  one  play 
of  ^schylus  by  the  members  of  the  class  in  tnrn.  Other  plays 
of^Eschylus  will  be  read  with  special  attention  to  the  poet's 
language  and  literary  style.  Lectures  on  the  development  of 
Greek  tragedy.  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  Teuffel's  Perser,  En- 
ger's  Agamemnon,  Weil's  iEschyli  Tragoediae.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 
4.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14.  1898-'99  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.  Critical  interpretation  of  the  Ajax 
or  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  the  members  of  the  class. 
Other  plays  of  Sophocles  and  some  plays  of  Euripides  will  be 
read,  paying  special  attention  to  the  dramatic  action  and  metri- 
cal art.  The  life,  works,  and  style  of  the  three  tragic  poets.  An 
introduction  to  Greek  rhythmic  and  metric.  The  student 
should  secure  the  Wunder-Wecklein,  or  the  Schneidewin- 
Nauck,  edition  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  Schmidt's  Rhythmic 
and  Metric,  translated  by  John  Williams  White.  Griechische 
Metrik  and  Die  antike  Compositionslehre,  by  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 
1898-99  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

23.  Seminary  in  Greek  Oratory.  Critical  interpretation  of  the  De 
Corona  of  Demosthenes  by  the  members  of  the  class  in  turn. 
Readings  from  the  orators  with  special  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  oratorical  style.  Lectures  on  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  Attic  oratory.  Each  student  should  secure  the 
Teubner  edition  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  the  Tauchnitz  edi- 
tion of  Dionysii  opera  omnia,  vol.  V.-VI.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14.  1897-'98  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Second  semester,  1897-98  and  alter- 
nate years  thereafter. 

25.  Practical  exercises  in  translating  Greek  into  English  and  Eng- 
lish into  Greek,  from  dictation.  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 
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HISTOEY 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

PROFESSOR  CALDWELL,  MISS  TREMAIN,  MR.  HARDING 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  general  or  introductory 
courses,  and  may  be  taken  by  any  student  of  college 
rank,  although  all  are  advised  to  begin  their  historical 
work  with  Courses  1  and  2  of  European  History. 

Students  may  begin  their  work  with  either  Course  1, 
2,  or  3,  as  they  prefer;  but,  of  course,  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  the  department  should  take  the  courses  in 
order.  Courses  3  and  4  are  intended  especially  for  those 
who  have  time  for  only  one  year's  work  in  American  His- 
tory. 

Courses  5  to  14,  inclusive,  must  in  general  be  pre- 
ceded by  at  least  one  year  in  either  European  or 
American  History.  It  will  save  much  time  and  many 
mistakes  if  all  students  will  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
department  before  registering  for  any  of  these  advanced 
courses. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Americas,  1450-1600. 
The  Renaissance  spirit,  the  geographical  ideas,  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  the  different  nations  in  western  Europe, 
the  Indians,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  races  will  be  dis- 
cussed. T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Miss  Tremain,  L. 
26. 

2.  English  Settlements  and  Conquests,  1600-1763.  The  planting 
of  the  colonies,  their  institutions  and  their  development.  The 
relations  of  the  colonies  to  one  another  and  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. Early  attempts  at  Union.  The  French  and  Indian  War. 
T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Miss  Tremain,  L.  26. 

3.  Independence  and  the  Formation  of  the  Nation,  1763-1829.  A 
general  course.     Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.     One  or  two 
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special  papers  based  on  the  study  of  the  sources.  This  and  the 
following  course  are  intended  especially  for  those  who  wish 
only  an  outline  of  American  History.  I. ,  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  9.  II. , 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.     First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1885. 
Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

5.  Social  and  Religious  History  of  the  United  States.  In  general, 
Courses  2,  3,  and  4  must  precede  this  course.  The  work  will  be 
based  on  the  study  of  the  sources.  Lectures,  reports,  and  themes. 
T.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16.  1898- 
'99  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

6.  American  Diplomatic  History,  1774-1896.  Courses  3  and  4 
should  precede  this  course.  Lectures,  reports,  and  themes.  Con- 
stant use  of  primary  authorities  will  be  insisted  on.  T.,  Th.,  at 
9.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16.  1898-'99  and  al- 
ternate years  thereafter. 

7.  American  Political  History.  Parties,  their  composition,  princi- 
ples, and  leaders.  Political  speeches,  platforms,  and  statistics 
will  be  studied  and  analyzed.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  9.  First  semester 
Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16.  1897-98  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

8.  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  Origin,  development,  effects, 
and  downfall.  The  present  problems  growing  out  of  it.  T.  Th. , 
S.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16.  1897-98 
and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

8a.  International  Law.  This  course  will  probably  alternate  with 
Course  8.     Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16. 

9.  Constitutional  Law.  The  Madison  papers,  the  Federalist,  and 
the  leading  cases  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts  will  be  studied. 
Thayer's  cases  will  form  the  basis  of  this  work.  Readings  in 
Cooley,  Story,  Miller,  Pomeroy,  Black,  etc. ,  will  accompany  the 
above  work.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Cald- 
well, L.  16. 

10.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law.  A  special  study  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  England,  France,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Switzer- 
land. M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell, 
L.  16.     1898-99  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

10a.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  state  and  national. 
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Local  and  municipal  governments  in  their  relations  to  State  and 
Nation.  Rise  and  development  of  constitutions.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16.  1897 -'98  and 
alternate  years  thereafter. 

11.  Ancient  and  Roman  Law.  Maine,  Hearn,  Coulanges,  etc.,  for 
Ancient  Law,  and  Hadley,  Morey,  etc. ,  for  Roman  Law,  will  be 
guides  for  the  course.  Some  work  will  be  done  in  the  Insti- 
tutes. M.,  W,  P.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Cald- 
well, L.  16.      1897  -'98  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

12.  The  Theory  of  the  State.  Burgess,  Bluntschli,  W.  Wilson, 
Willoughby,  Woolsey,  and  Spencer,  among  modern  writers, 
will  be  studied.  As  far  as  time  will  permit,  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Bodin,  Locke,  and  Rousseau  will  be  investigated. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L. 
16.     1897-98  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

13.  The  Status  of  Woman.  History  of  the  development  of  her  legal 
and  social  position.  In  general,  only  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  two  years  of  history.  One  day  each  week  will  be 
given  to  a  lecture  tracing  the  general  development  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  other  day  will  be  spent  in  a  special  study  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  women.  T.,  F.,  at  4.  First 
semester,  Miss  Tremain,  L.  26. 

14.  The  Spanish  American  States.  The  Indians,  their  civilization. 
Spanish  conquests  and  colonization.  Revolutions.  Present 
Republics.  T.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Miss  Tremain,  L.  26. 
1898-'99  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

15.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
at  least  two  years  of  history  work.  A  study  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, using  both  secondary  and  source  material.  T.,  4  to  6.  First 
semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 

17.  Advanced  seminary  course  for  graduate  students  only.  Special 
investigations  and  thesis  work.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  First 
semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  Seminar  room,  L. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY 

MARY  TREMAIN 

The  courses  in  English  History  have  two  principal  ob- 
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jects:  (a)  To  afford  a  general  outline  of  the  political 
and  constitutional  development  of  the  English  nation,  and 
of  its  part  in  the  history  of  Europe.  (6)  To  emphasize  the 
features  most  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of 
American  institutions.  Courses  1  and  2  are  general  and 
introductory.  A  year's  work  in  European  or  American 
History  may  be  offered  in  place  of  these  by  anyone  wish- 
ing to  take  the  more  advanced  courses. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  English  History,  general  course.  England,  A.  D.  450-1485. 
This  course  consists  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  studies  from 
the  sources.  At  least  one  hour  each  week  will  be  given  to  a 
special  topic,  for  the  training  in  method.  It  is  intended  for 
those  wishing  to  prepare  for  special  work  in  English  History, 
and  also  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject  to  those  working 
in  other  fields  of  history.  Students  who  have  had  European  or 
American  History  may  arrange  to  take  the  special  work  in  one 
of  the  more  advanced  courses.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.  First 
semester,  Miss  Tremain,  L.  26. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  England,  1485-1850.  By  special  ar- 
rangement students  who  have  not  had  Course  1  may  be  allowed 
to  register  for  this  course.     Second  semester. 

3.  English  History,  17th  Century.  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  9.  First  semester, 
Miss  Tremain,  L.  26. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

Courses  3  and  4  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  one  year 
of  history  in  the  University.  They  are  designed  especially  to  offer 
opportunity  for  a  more  particular  study  of  the  condition  of  England 
during  the  period  of  exploration  and  colonization  in  America. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  OR  GRADUATES 

5.  English  Constitutional  History.  Only  students  who  have  had 
two  years  of  history,  one  of  them  in  Courses  1  and  2  above,  will 
be  admitted  to  this  course.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semes- 
ter, Miss  Tremain,  L.  26. 

@t    Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester, 
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English  History,  17th  Century.     Seminar.     Open  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Courses  5  and  6.      Work  in  this  course  will  be 
confined  largely  to  the  first  half  of  the  17th  Century.     First 
semester,  Miss  Tremain,  L.  26. 
Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 


EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  FLING,  MISS  TREMAIN,  MR.  SEARSON 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
department  about  their  work  before  registering.  Much 
time  may  thus  be  saved,  and  many  mistakes  avoided. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  General  Survey.  This  course  runs  through  the  year,  and  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  European  History,  must  precede  all 
other  courses.  It  consists  of  lectures,  readings,  weekly  studies 
upon  extracts  from  the  sources,  and  careful  training  in  the 
preparation  of  historical  papers.  This  work  is  practically 
indispensable  to  students  planning  to  give  much  time  to 
historical  study.  The  course  is  also  intended  for  students  in 
other  departments  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  historical  work  and  with  the  development 
of  European  life.  The  advanced  student  in  European  History 
is  handicapped  if  he  be  unable  to  make  use  of  French  and 
German.  These  two  languages  should  be  taken  in  the  first 
two  years,  and  followed  by  Italian  and  Spanish.  M.,  T.,  Th., 
F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  Ch.,  and  Mr. 
Searson,  L.  27. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Second  semester.  M.,  F.,  at  11:20, 
Ch.;  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20,  L.  27. 

3.  The  Middle  Ages.  This  course  runs  through  the  year,  but  may 
be  begun  in  either  semester  by  students  who  have  had  Courses 
1  and  2.  The  methods  of  work  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  year. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.     First  semester,  Mr. ,  L.  27. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  The  Reformation.     May  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had 
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«► 
Courses  1  and  2,  but  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  preceded  by 
Courses  3  and  4.  This  will  give  the  student  opportunity  to  at- 
tain two  years  of  work  in  German  and  one  in  French  before 
taking  up  the  course.  German  and  French  texts  are  used.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  9.    First  semester,  Mr. ,  L.  27. 

6.  History  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Mr. ,  L.  27. 

7.  Seminar  I.  All  second  year  students  must  take  the  Seminar,  or 
laboratory  work,  on  the  Middle  Ages.  For  example,  if  a  sec- 
ond year  student  wishes  to  take  the  lectures  and  readings  on 
the  Reformation,  he  may  register  for  two  hours  in  Course  5,  but 
must  register  for  one  hour  in  Course  2,  taking  the  study  in  the 
sources  for  second  year  students.  W.,  at  10:20.  First  semester, 
Mr.  Searson,  L.  27. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Seminar  II.  For  all  third  year  students.  Studies  from  the 
sources  in  French  in  the  Absolute  Monarchy.  W.,  at  9.  First 
semester,  Professor  Fling,  Seminar  Room,  L. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

11.  The  French  Revolution.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2, 
and  either  3  and  4  or  5  and  6.  The  best  arrangement  would  be  to 
take  Courses  1  and  2  the  first  year,  Courses  3  and  4  the  second 
year,  and  Courses  5  and  6,  and  7  and  8  the  third  year.  Both 
French  and  German  are  used  in  this  work.  W.,  F.,  at  11:20; 
Th.,  at  4.     First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Seminar  III.  For  fourth  year  students  and  graduates.  Subjects 
are  taken  from  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  M. ,  at  10:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  Seminar  Room,  L. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

15.  Historical  Method.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  First  semester,  Professor 
Fling,  L.  27. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 

17.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution.  M.,  W.,  at  5.  First  semester, 
Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 
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18.  The  Jacobin  Club.    M.,  W.,  at  5.     Second  semester,  Professor 
Fling,  L.  37. 

19.  Graduate  Seminar.     F.,4to6.     First  semester,  Professor  Fling, 
Seminar  Room,  L. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 


HORTICULTURE 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR  CARD 

Work  in  Horticulture  may  be  taken  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  either  sem33ter.  Courses  3  and  4  are  especially 
recommended  to  teachers.  They  are  designed  for  students 
from  all  Groups  in  the  University. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Pomology.  Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work.  Designed 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  fruit  growing.  T.,  Th.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Professor  Card,  L.  26. 

2.  Vegetable  Gardening.  Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work. 
Designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  vegetable  gardening. 
T. ,  Th. ,  at  9.     Second  semester,  Professor  Card,  L.  26. 

3.  Landscape  Gardening.     History  and  principles  of  the  art,  with 
discussions  of  the    ornamentation  of    home   grounds,  school 
grounds,  cemeteries,  highways,  and  parks.     Lectures  and  sup 
plementary  reading.      T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.      First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Card,  N.  15. 

4.  Forestry.  General  importance  of  forests,  their  influence  on 
climate  and  water  supply,  methols  of  propagation  and  systems 
of  forest  management.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading. 
T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Card,  N.  15. 

5.  Greenhouse  Work.  A  laboratory  course  in  propagation,  handi- 
craft, and  the  practical  care  of  flowering  plants  and  vegetables 
under  glass.  Recommended  only  to  students  who  have  had 
previous  work  in  Horticulture.  Students  are  requested  not  to 
register  for  this  course  without  previously  consulting  the  in- 
structor. May  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester.  S.,  8  to  11. 
First  semester,  Professor  Card,  Greenhouse. 
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G.    Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  Horticultural  Literature.  A  seminary  course  designed  to  give 
familiarity  with  horticultural  writings,  ancient  and  modern. 
Hours  by  appointment.     First  semester,  Professor  Card,  N.  7. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Original  Investigations.  For  advanced  students  only.  Hours 
by  appointment.     First  semester,  Professor  Card. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Plant  Breeding.  A  discussion  of  the  development  of  plants  un- 
der culture,  with  especial  reference  to  problems  of  heredity, 
environment,  variation,  selection,  and  evolution.  Lectures  and 
supplementary  reading.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Botany.  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Card,  N.  15. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  BARBER,    ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  JOHNSON 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  to 
help  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  the  language  through  a  study  of  its  development, 
rather  than  to  stop  with  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  language  of  any  period.  No  special  Grammar  is 
used,  but  reference  is  made  to  several  Grammars  for  the 
statement  of  fundamental  facts.  The  intention  is  to  lead 
the  student  to  build  up  his  grammatical  knowledge  and 
the  laws  of  the  language  from  his  own  observation  and 

experience. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1     Cicero:    De  Senectute,   with  Latin  Composition;   a  thorough 
drill  on   the   syntax  of  moods  and   tenses;    special  attention 
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given  to  the  classification  of  subordinate  clauses.     M.,  T.,  Th., 
F.     I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  9.      First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  20. 

2.  Livy:  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Practice  at  sight  reading.  Study 
of  moods  and  tenses,  and  of  subordinate  clauses  continued. 
M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8;  II,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Barber,  U.  20. 

3.  Horace:  Selected  Odes,  Satires,  Epistles,  Carmen  Saeculare  and 
Ars  Poetica;  Prosody.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

4.  Plautus:  Captivi;  Terence:  Adelphoe;  Tacitus:  Germania  and 
Agricola.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Dr. 
Johnson,  U.  18. 

5.  Suetonius:  Lives  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar;  sight  reading. 
T.,  Th.,  at  2.     First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 

6.  Pliny:  Selected  letters;  Juvenal:  Selected  satires;  sight  read- 
ing.    T. ,  Th. ,  at  2.     Second  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 

7.  Roman  Archaeology;  topography  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, walls,  fortifications,  etc.,  in  ancient  Rome.  Lectures, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Papers  are  required  of  students 
on  special  topics.  Open  to  students  not  in  the  Classical  Group, 
if  they  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  W. ,  F. ,  at  11 :20. 
First  semester,  Prof essor Barber,  U.  22.  1897-98  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

8.  Roman  Antiquities;  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans; 
arrangement  of  their  houses;  wall  decorations  in  Pompeii. 
Lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Papers  as  in  Course  7. 
Open  to  students  as  in  Course  7.  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22.  1897-98  and  alternate  years 
thereafter. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

9.  Cicero:  Selected  Letters;  Tacitus:  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus; 
Catullus;  Selections,  a  written  or  oral  resume  in  Latin  of  the 
text  read.     M.,  W.,  at  2.     First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

10.  Quintillian:  Selections  from  Books  X.  and  XII. ;  Martial:  Selec- 
tions. Practice  in  rapid  reading.  M.,  W.,  at  2.  Second  semester, 
Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

11.  Composition.  Practice  in  connected  Latin  writing.  F.,  at  2. 
First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 
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13.  Latin  Grammar.  An  elementary  course  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Latin  moods.  Lectures.  Th.,  at  4.  First 
semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

15  Plautus:  Mentechmi;  Terence:  Andria;  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Drama.  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester, 
Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

16.  Cicero:  Tusculan  Disputations  or  de  Officiis,  with  lectures  on 
Cicero's  philosophy.  Oral  or  written  summaries  in  Latin  of  the 
text  read.     W.,  F.,  at  3.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

17  Lucretius:  Books  I.  and  III.,  with  an  examination  into  the 
modal  uses  in  the  remaining  books,  to  be  taken  with  Course  13. 
T.,  Th.,  at  3.     First  semester,  Prof essor  Barber,  U.  22. 

1 8  Cicero :  De  Oratore,  Book  I. ,  with  an  examination  into  the  modal 
uses  in  Cicero's  Essays,  to  be  taken  with  Course  14.  T.,  Th.,  at  3. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22.  1897 -'98,  and  alter- 
nate years  thereafter. 

19  Latin  Grammar:  An  elementary  course  in  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages.  F.,  at  5.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

21.  Roman  Inscriptions:  Study  of  Select  Inscriptions.  M.,  at  3. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.    Second  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

23  Roman  Law:  Institutes  of  Justinian;  selections  from  Gains; 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman  Law.     W.,  F.,  at  3.     First 

semester,  Mr. ,  U.  18.     1897-'98,  and  alternate  years 

thereafter. 

24  Roman  Law:  Select  titles  from  the  Digest;  obligations;  lectures 
"    on  Modem  Roman  Law.     W.,  F.,  at  3.     Second  semester,  Mr. 

. ,  U.  18. 

25  Seminary.     Special  study  of  the  syntax  of  the  verb.     No  author 
'   is  prescribed,  but  topics  are  assigned  to  students  to  investigate 

through  the  whole  range  of  the  literature.     W.,  3  to  5.     First 
semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 
26.    Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS,  MR.  HODGMAN,  MR  CANDY,  MR.  CHATBURN 

COURSES 

FOR  ALL  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,    m/t.,  W.,  Th.,  F.      First 
semester.    I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  11:20;  III.,  at  12:20,  Mr.  Hodgman,  U. 

17.     IV.,  at  11:20,  Mr. ,  U.  19.     V.,  at  8,  Mr.  ,  U.  15. 

VI.,  at  8,  Mr. ,  G.  1.    VII,  at  10:20,  Mr. U.  15.    VIII. , 

at  12:20,  Mr. ,  U.  17.     IX.,  at  11 :20,  Mr. ,  U.  15.     X., 

at  12:20,  Mr. ,  U.  15. 

2.  Graphic  Algebra  and  Conic  Sections.      Continnation  of  Course 
1.     Second  semester. 

3c.   Logic  of  Algebra.     Continuation  of  Course  2.     Miss  Johnson. 
4c.   Elementary  Calculus.    Continuation  of  Course  3c.     M. ,  T. ,  W. , 
Th.,  F.,  at 9.     Second  semester,  Professor  Davis,  U.  15. 

FOR   STUDENTS  IN  ENGINEERING  AND  MATHEMATICAL-PHYSICAL 

GROUPS 

la.  Trigonometry  and  Graphic  Algebra.  Six  hours  credit.  M., 
T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  10:20,  Mr.  Hodgman,  IT.  17.  II.,  at  10:20, 
Mr.  Candy,  U.  19.     First  semester. 

2a.  Graphic  Algebra,  Determinants,  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  la.     Second  semester. 

16.    Graphic  Algebra  and  Determinants.    M. ,  T. ,  W. ,  Th. ,  F. ,  at 

First  semester,  Mr.  Engberg. 

26.  Analytic  Geometry.  Continuation  of  Course  16.  Second  se- 
mester. 

36.    Calculus.     Continuation  of  Course  26.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at 

.     First  semester,  Mr.  Chatburn,  U.  . 

46.  *  Calculus.     Continuation     of    Course    36.  .  Second     semester. 

Courses  16,  21),  36,  and  46,  with  Plane  Trigonometry,  are  the 

same  as  Courses  la,  2a,  3,  and  4. 

3.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Six  hours  credit.  M.,  T., 
W.,  Th.,  F.  I,  at  8,  Mr.  Hodgman,  U.  17.  II.,  at 8,  Mr.  Candy, 
U.  19.     First  semester. 

4.  Calculus.     Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Calculus.  Continuation  of  Course  4.  M,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Professor  Davis,  U.  15. 
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FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATKS 

6.  Theory  of  Probabilities.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Davis,  U.  15.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  com* 
pleted  Course  5. 

7.  Differential  Equations.  Requires  a  knowledge  of  Course  5.  Not 
given  in  1897-98. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry.  Requires  a  knowledge  of  Course 
3.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Mr.  Candy,  U.  19. 

10.    Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 
12.    Curve  tracing.   T. ,  Th. ,  at  3.   Second  semester,  Professor  Davis, 
U.  15.     Requires  a  knowledge  of  Course  3. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

The  graduate  Courses  in  Mathematics  are  varied  from 
year  to  year.  The  following  Courses  are  offered  for 
1897-'98. 

Lies'  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups.  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  4.  Throughout 
the  year,  Professor  Davis,  U.  15. 

Advanced  Differential  Equations.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  Throughout  the 
year,  Mr.  Candy,  U.  19. 

Seminar.  The  Mathematical  Faculty  and  Graduate  Students.  Bi- 
weekly, U.  15. 

METEOROLOGY  [AND  ASTRONOMY] 

PROFESSOR  SWEZEY 

Excepting  for  the  larger  classes,  hours  of  recitation 
may  often  be  changed,  after  the  class  is  formed,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  students. 

COURSES 

1.  General  Meteorology.  An  outline  of  the  movements  and 
changes  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  including  the 
more  important  of  the  topics  which  are  expanded  into  Courses 
2,  3,  and  4.  Lectures,  readings,  and  the  use  of  instruments- 
T.,Th.,at2.     First  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 
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2.  Observational  Meteorology.  Meteorological  instruments,  their 
construction,  errors,  corrections,  and  reductions;  the  theory  and 
use  of  self -registers;  the  forms  of  record  and  computation.  T., 
Th. ,  at  2.     Second  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

3.  Climatology,— local  and  general.  Statistical  meteorology; 
generalizations,  averages,  periodicities,  irregularities.  The  re- 
lation of  climate  to  geology,  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and  to 
anthropology.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  M.,  W.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

4.  Weather  and  Weather  Forecasting.  Construction  of  daily 
maps;  empiric  laws  of  weather  changes  as  dependent  upon 
meteorological  conditions  and  geographical  features;  weather 
types;  prediction  of  storms,  cold  waves,  frosts,  etc.;  verification 
of  predictions.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  M.,  W.,  at  4. 
Second  semester. 

5.  General  Astronomy.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  use  of  the  tele- 
scope. (The  evening  work  is  illustrative  and  important,  but 
not  required.)    T.,  Th.,at4.     First  semester. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Practical  Astronomy.  Theory  and  use  of  the  telescope,  transit, 
and  similar  instruments;  their  errors  and  corrections;  determi- 
nation of  time,  longitude,  latitude,  etc.,  by  various  methods; 
largely  evening  work;  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  spherical 
trigonometry,  but  Courses  5  and  6  are  not  required.  T.,  Th., 
at  9.     First  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

8.  Practical  Astronomy.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Second 
semester. 

8a.  Practical  Astronomy.  Problems  and  methods  similar  to 
Courses  7  and  8.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Swezey. 

9.  Advanced  Practical  Astronomy.  Continuation  of  Course  8  or 
8a.  One  or  more  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

10.    Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  F.  GUILFOYLE,  CAPTAIN  NINTH  U.  S.  CAVALRY 

COURSES 

1.    Infantry  Drill   Regulations.     I,  T.,  at  5;  II,  Th.,  at  5.     First 
semester,  Captain  Guilfoyle,  G.  1. 
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2.  Continuation  of  Course  1 .     Second  semester. 

3.  Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  and  firing  regulations  for  target 
range  and  battle-field.  F. ,  at  2.  First  semester,  Captain  Guil- 
foyle,  G.  1. 

4.  Studies  of  Duties  of  Guards  and  Sentinels,  army  regulations, 
articles  of  war,  and  customs  of  service.  F.,  at  2.  Second 
semester,  Captain  Guilfoyle,  G.  1. 

5.  Elementary  Field  Engineering:  Construction  of  field  fortifica- 
tions, hasty  entrenchment,  and  obstacles;  construction,  use,  and 
demolition  of  bridges,  railroads,  and  telegraph  lines.  Elemen- 
tary principles  of  art  and  science  of  war;  strategy,  plan  of 
campaign,  offensive  and  defensive  operations.  M.,  W.,  at  2. 
First  semester,  Captain  Guilfoyle,  G.  1. 

6.  Strategical  Movements:  Lectures  on  logistics ;  uses  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry  in  battle  and  campaigns;  improvements 
in  implements  of  war;  marches;  modern  wars;  important  cam- 
paigns; military  reconnaissance  and  topography,  and  military 
law.  Practical  work  in  selecting  position  and  laying  out  forti- 
fications. M.,  W.,  at  2.  Second  semester,  Captain  Guilfoyle, 
G.  1. 

Note.— Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Drill,  the  cadet  will 
receive  an  honorary  credit  of  two-fifths  of  a  course. 


MUSIC 


PROFESSOR  KIMBALL,  MRS.  RAYMOND,    MR.    HAGENOW,   MR.    EAS- 
TERDAY,    MR.    RANDOLPH 

Courses  1  and  2  carried  one  year,  combined  with 
Courses  3  and  4  carried  three  years,  count  as  a  three- 
fifths  course.  Courses  5  and  6  count  as  a  one-fifth  course 
for  each  year. 

Courses  9  to  16  are  elective  courses.  Only  one  elec- 
tive may  be  taken  in  any  given  semester.  Courses 
15  and  16  may  only  be  carried  as  an  elective  after  at  least 
three  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University. 
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COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music:  Training  in  correct 
fundamental  principles,  preparatory  to  sight  reading.  Chorus 
Work.     Th.  at  5.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Ch. 

3.    Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3.  Sight  reading,  Choral  Training,  including  membership  ana 
practice  m  the  University  Chorus.  Applicants  for  this  course 
must  have  carried  Courses  1  and  2,  or  show  equivalent  training. 
T.,  at  5.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Ch. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Orchestral  Training:  Membership  and  practice  in  the  Univer- 
sity Orchestra,  with  recitals  and  programmes.  Th.,  at  7. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Hagenow,  Ch. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Band  Training:  Membership  and  practice  in  the  Cadet  Band. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  5.     First  semester,  Mr.  Easterday,  G. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Theory  of  Music.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Once  each  week 
First  semester,  Mr.  Randolph,  M.  8. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Elementary  Harmony.  Notation,  terminology,  formation  of 
chords,  modulation;  text-book,  lectures,  composition,  and  prac- 
tice. Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  T.,  F.,  at  2.  First 
semester,  Professor  Kimball,  M.  8. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Advanced  Harmony.     Suspension,  harmonizing  melodies  with 
cantifirmi  in  the  different  voices,  enharmonics,  figuration,'  four- 
to-eight  part  writing,  study  of  form,   counterpoint.     M.,  Th 
at  2.     First  semester,  Professor  Kimball,  M.  8. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

15.  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 


PEDAGOGY 

PROFESSOR  LUCKEY 

The  courses  in  Pedagogy  are  given  in  order  of  a  certain 
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sequence,  and  the  work  of  the  department  will  be  found 
to  be  more  efficient  and  helpful  if  the  courses  are  pur- 
sued in  the  order  given  below.  While  the  department  is 
open  to  all  students  of  the  University,  the  work  is  ar- 
ranged primarily  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 
Begular  students  wishing  to  take  work  in  this  depart- 
ment are  advised  to  put  off  such  work,  wherever  conven- 
ient, until  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

A  knowledge  of  Psychology  is  necessary  for  entrance 
to  Courses  4  and  8.  Courses  11  and  12  are  open  only  to 
advanced  students  of  the  department,  or  to  teachers  of 
considerable  experience. 

The  department  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
"Teachers'  Course."  Students  wishing  to  complete  this 
Course  should  arrange  to  take  the  required  amount  of 
professional  work  along  with  their  other  undergraduate 
studies.  Courses  1,  2,  4,  6  or  7,  and  8  are  required  as  the 
pedagogical  part  of  the  "professional  knowledge"  of  all 
candidates  for  the  University  teachers'  certificate.  See 
Teachers'  Course,  pages  225  to  228. 

COURSES 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Histdry  of  Education,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  time  of 
Pestalozzi.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor 
Luckey,  L.  4. 

2.  History  of  Education,  from  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  to  the  pres- 
ent, including  the  beginning  and  growth  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica. M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Luckey,- 
L.  4. 

3.  Educational  Classics.  This  Course  consists  in  an  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  educational  writings  of  Rousseau,  Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart,  Froebel,  Spencer.  W.,  F.,  at  5.  First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 
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4.  Child  Study.  A  study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of 
childhood,  with  special  reference  to  the  pedagogical  principles 
involved.  W.,  F.,  at  5.  Second  semester.  Professor  Luckey, 
L.  4. 

5.  Systems  of  Education.  Their  origin  and  development,  includ- 
ing a  comparative  study  of  the  leading  systems  of  education  in 
Europe  and  America.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Luckey,  L.  2. 

6.  School  Supervision.  Deals  with  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  schools,  correlation  of  studies,  text-books,  promotions, 
discipline,  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  various  topics  connected 
with  school  supervision  and  management.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  2. 

7.  Methods  of  instruction.  This  course  includes ,  (a)  a  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  various  methods  used  in 
teaching  elementary  and  secondary  studies;  (&)  a  critical  study 
of  the  methods  now  in  use;  and  (c)  Lectures  from  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  with  reference  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
their  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 

8.  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  deals  wTith  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  those  problems  of  psychology  which  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  teaching.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 

9.  Educational  Ideals.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  forma- 
tion, growth,  and  influence  of  educational  ideals  as  seen  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  civilization.  W.,  at  7  P.  M.  First  semester, 
Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 

10.   Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 


PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

11.  Graduate  Seminar.  Devoted  to  special  problems  in  educational 
psychology,  child  study,  and  the  philosophy  of  education.  This 
course  is  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  advanced  students  in 
Pedagogy.  M.,  7  to  9  P.  M.  First  semester,  Professor  Luckey, 
L.  2. 

J  2.   Continuation  of  Course  11.    Second  semester. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  WOLFE,  DR.  HINMAN 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  are  not  planned  with  a  view 
to  specialization.  It  is  believed  that  this  subject  is  es- 
sential to  any  liberal  education,  and  hence  opportunity  is 
offered  to  all  students  to  become  acquainted  with  one  or 
several  phases  of  the  work,  without  dissipating  time  and 
energy  on  courses  designed  for  other  purposes.  While 
all  the  courses  for  undergraduates  are  planned  wholly  for 
general  culture,  it  is  possible  to  secure  four  years  of  work 
so  related  as  to  supply  all  requirements  of  logical  sequence 
and  mental  development. 

Philosophy  is  regarded  in  no  sense  as  an  end.  It 
ought  to  become  useful  to  all  students  as  means  of  growth 
and  of  self-adjustment.  In  some  of  its  lines  it  becomes 
even  more  concretely  practical.  The  introductory  course 
in  Psychology  should  be  taken  first  by  all  who  expect  to 
choose  more  than  one  year  of  work  in  this  department,  or 
in  Pedagogy.  Other  students  may  begin  with  either 
Logic  or  the  History  of  Philosophy.  As  a  rule  only 
persons  within  two  years  of  graduation,  and  others  who 
expect  to  take  much  work  in  Philosophy  or  Pedagogy, 
will  be  received.  Students  who  lack  more  than  two  years 
of  graduation  must  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
before  registering  for  Philosophy. 

The  required  work  for  the  various  Groups  should  be 
taken  in  the  third  college  year.  It  may  be  taken  in 
Psychology  or  Logic,  or,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy. 

COURSES 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.    Introductory  Course  in  Psychology.       Preliminary  view  of  the 
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scope  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  biology.  Elementary 
study  of  simple  forms  of  vital  activity.  More  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  development  and  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  sense  organs.  The  functions  of  nerve  elements  and 
nerve  systems.  The  localization  of  brain  functions  and  the 
nature  of  sense  stimuli.  Psycho-physical  methods  and  results. 
Elementary  forms  of  consciousness  and  their  interpretation 
Feelings,  memory,  and  mnemonic  systems.  Habit,  instinct, 
and  association.  Attention  and  will.  Dreams,  illusions,  hal- 
lucinations, hypnotism,  and  "mind  reading".  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week  throughout  the  year.  Principal 
references,  Ladd,  Kuelpe,  James,  Wundt,  Bain,  Sully,  Baldwin, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  and  Psychological  Review. 
Four  or  five  hours.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4,  or,  T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  5.  First 
semester,  Professor  Wolfe,  L.  4. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Three  or  five  hours.  Second  semes- 
ter. 

3.  Experimental  Psychology.  An  advanced  course  in  psychology 
with  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  care  and 
operation  of  instruments.  Several  short  studies  and  one  long 
investigation  will  be  undertaken  by  each  student.  The  related 
literature  must  be  mastered  and  a  formal  paper  embodying  the 
results  of  each  study  must  be  prepared.  In  the  class  work 
especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  psycho-physical  methods 
and  to  the  application  of  the  results  of  the  new  psychology. 
This  class  will  be  limited  to  ten  students,  and  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  who  have  shown  themselves  most  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  first  year.  Three  hours  a  week.  T.,  Th.,  S., 
at  4.     First  semester,  Professor  Wolfe,  L.  8. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Comparative  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  signs  of  conscious- 
ness in  a  series  of  animal  types  from  the  micro-organisms 
to  man,  with  some  reference  to  the  racial  psychology  and  to 
the  minds  of  abnormal  men.  This  course  may  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  Courses  1  and  2.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  special 
preparation  for  Course  6  in  Pedagogy,  although  it  is  not  re- 
quired for  entrance  upon  that  course.  Outline  notes  for  each 
lesson,  with  library  references,  are  furnished.  No  text  is  used. 
M.,  F.,  at  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Wolfe,  L.  4. 

6.  Anthropology.  A  popular  course  on  primitive  man  and  his 
evolution,  including  a  brief  study  of  the  anthropological  invea- 
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tigations  and  measurements.  Customs,  religion,  laws,  morals, 
language.  Lectures  and  library  work.  May  be  elected  by  stu- 
dents who  have  had  one  semester  in  this  department.  W.,  F., 
at  5.     Second  semester,  Professor  Wolfe,  L.  4. 

7.  Logic.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  with  assigned  readings 
in  several  works.  Practice  in  the  use  of  syllogistic  forms,  me- 
chanical equivalents,  and  in  the  reduction  of  complex  arguments 
to  logical  forms.  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  11 :20.  First  semester,  Dr.  Hin- 
man,  L.  4. 

8.  Logic.  Special  topics  in  applied  logic  with  references  to  Mill's 
Logic,  Boole's  Laws  of  Thought,  Jevon's  Principles  of  Science, 
Venn's  Empirical  Logic  and  Logic  of  Chance,  Wundt's  Logik, 
Sigwart's  Logic.  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Dr.  Hin- 
man. 

9.  History  of  Philosophy.  Outline  study  of  the  development  and 
relations  of  Philosophical  Systems  from  Thales  to  Spencer,  with 
an  introductory  study  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  earliest 
"systems"  grew.  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  forms  the 
basis  of  the  year's  work.  Each  student  prepares  two  formal 
papers,  one  on  a  topic  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  other  on  some  modern  philosopher.  Princi- 
pal references:  Zeller's  Larger  Works,  Jowett's  Plato,  Uberweg, 
Windelband,  Falckenberg,  Sneath's  Modern  Philosophers.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  3.     First  semester,  Dr.  Hinman,  L.  2. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Special  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  In  Idealism 
(Plato);  in  Criticism  (Kant);  in  Evolution  (Spencer).  The  his- 
torical relations  of  the  general  topic  will  be  considered,  but 
most  of  the  student's  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  some  one 
work  of  one  of  the  above  named  authors.  Alternates  with 
Course  13.  Not  given  in  1897-98.  Two  hours  a  week.  Time 
and  place  at  the  convenience  of  instructor  and  students.  First 
semester,  Professor  Wolfe. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Special  studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Aristotle,  Locke, 
Comte.  One-half  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  some  one  work 
of  one  of  these  authors.     First  semester,  Professor  Wolfe. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.    Second  semester. 

15.  Study  of  Psychological  and  Philosophical  periodicals,  merely  to 
introduce  these  periodicals  to  the  student  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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compel    his  attention  as  long  as  interest  in  philosophy  lasts. 
One  hour  a  week.     First  semester,  Professor  Wolfe,  L.  2. 

16.  Ethics.  General  study  of  the  principal  theories  and  the  most 
common  relations.  Bowne's  Principals  of  Ethics  has  been  used 
as  a  text,  and  represents  about  one- third  of  the  work  expected. 
References:  Stephen,  Spencer,  Sidgwick,  Wundt,  Martineau, 
Green,  Fowler,  Seth,  Paulsen.  M.,W.,F.,  at  11:20.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Wolfe,  L.  4. 

17.  Seminar  for  Experimental  Psychology.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  who  are  taking  at  least  five 
hours  in  Philosophy.  Two  hours  a  week.  Time  at  the  con- 
venience of  instructor  and  students.  First  semester,  Professor 
Wolfe. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

20.  Applied  Ethics.  Practical  morality  of  the  individual,  of  the 
family,  and  of  society.  Professional  ethics.  Treatment  of 
criminals,  of  the  insane,  and  of  the  poor.  Ethical  tendencies 
in  political  economy,  in  legislation,  and  in  administration  of 
the  laws.  The  literature  is  chiefly  in  monographs  and  maga- 
zine articles.  A  thesis  on  some  phase  of  applied  ethics  is 
required  of  each  student  electing  this  course.  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Wolfe,  L.  4. 

22.  Metaphysics.  General  study  of  recent  tendencies  in  speculative 
thought.  Comparative  examination  of  current  theories  of 
knowledge,  reality,  and  world-process.  References:  Hume, 
Kant,  Berkeley,  Lotze,  Bowne,  Riehl,  Spencer,  Watson,  Royce, 
Green,  and  philosophical  periodicals.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Time  at  the  convenience  of  instructor  and  students.  Second 
semester,  Dr.  Hinman. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  HYGIENE 

DR.  CLARK,  MISS  BARR 

The  object  of  the  gymnasium  work  is  to  provide  mus- 
cular exercise  and  recreation  for  brain  workers;  to  keep 
mind  and  body  in  the  best  condition  for  work  and  for  re- 
sisting disease;  and  to  bring  the  muscular  system  under 
control.    To  these  ends,  preference  is  given  to  "hygienic 
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work  "  characterized  by  quickness  and  vigor  rather  than 
by  complexity  of  action.  Gymnastic  games  will  be  freely 
used,  and  basket  ball  will  be  introduced. 

Every  student  in  the  University  is  entitled  to  a  phys- 
ical examination  each  year,  and  members  of  gymnasium 
classes  are  expected  to  take  the  examination.  A  plotted 
chart  of  measurements  is  furnished  to  each  student  de- 
siring it,  at  the  cost  of  the  price  of  the  chaft.  Instruc- 
tions for  special  practice  will  be  given  when  necessary, 
and  photographs  will  be  taken  of  special  cases. 

The  courses  in  physical  training  are  open  to  all  young 
men  as  electives,  with  a  credit  of  one-fifth  of  a  course 
for  the  year's  work.  No  student  may  elect  more  than 
one  course. 

The  Gymnasium  will  be  open  on  Monday,  Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  evenings  during  a  part  of  the  year  from 
6  to  6:50  for  classes  in  athletic  practice  and  apparatus 
work. 

All  young  women  are  required  to  take  physical  train- 
ing,  thirty  minutes  in  each  of  four  days  in  each  week, 
for  two  years,— which  must  be  the  first  two  years,  unless 
excused  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  general  health  and  development  of  all  young  wo- 
men in  this  department  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  young  women's  classes.  All  those 
requiring  special  attention,  and  whose  health  will  not 
permit  their  taking  the  general  class  work,  will  be  given 
special  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

COURSES 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Young  Men 
1.   Free  hand  work,— without  apparatus.      Drills  with  light  and 
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heavy  dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs.  Two  drills 
will  be  learned.  Elementary  apparatus  work,  on  horse  buck, 
parallels,  high  and  low  bars,  rings,  etc.  Gymnastic  games, 
basket  ball,  etc.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  11:20.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Clark,  G. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.    Second  semester. 

3.  Drills  with  dumb-bells,  clubs,  wands,  and  bar-bells;  principles 
of  series  formation;  apparatus  work;  nomenclature;  principles 
of  form ;  judging  and  marking  of  apparatus  work ;  principles  of 
progression;  analysis  of  movements;  combination  of  move- 
ments. Work  on  horse  buck,  parallels,  vaulting,  and  hori- 
zontal bar,  rings,  etc.  For  advanced  students  only.  M.,  T., 
Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.    First  semester,  Dr.  Clark,  G. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.    Second  semester. 

YOUNG  WOMEN 

First  Year 

1.  Pre  b  movements  without  apparatus.  Light  gymnastics  with 
dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  clubs,  wands,  etc. ;  marching,  and  Swedish 
work.  M.,T.,Th.,F.  I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  3.  Hygiene  lecture,  W. 
I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  3.    First  semester,  Dr.  Clark  and  Miss  Barr,  G.  1. 

2.  Continuation  ©f  Course  1.    Second  semester. 

Second  Year 

Continuation  of  First  Year's  work,  adding  heavy  gymnastics.  M. , 
T.,  Th.,  F.   I.,  at  10:30;  II.,  at  3:30.     Miss  Barr,  G. 

Hygiene 

1.  Advantages  of  Regular  Exercise.  Education  and  habit;  habit 
in  daily  life;  general  hints  as  to  student  physical  life;  the  skin, 
bathing,  clothing;  the  eye  and  its  care;  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
Young  men,  I.,  Th.,  at  5;  II.,  W.,  at  11:20;  III.,  W.,  at  8.  Young 
women,  W.  I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Dr.  Clark  and 
Miss  Barr. 

2.  Drainage  and  Plumbing.  Ventilation;  heating;  foods:  Values, 
sources,  digestibility,  etc. ;  first  aid  in  accident  and  emergency; 
young  men,  special  physiology  and  personal  purity;  young  wo- 
men, special  physiology,  dress,  care  of  the  sick.    Young  men,  I., 

.   Th.,  at  10:20;   II.,  W.,  at  11:20;   III,  W.,  at  8.     Young  women, 
W.  I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  3.    Second  semester,  Dr.  Clark  and  Miss  Barr. 
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PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  BRACE,  MR.  MOORE,  DR.  MORE 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Experimental  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  mechanics, 
sound,  and  heat,  with  laboratory  work.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
Laboratory.  M. ,  W. ,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Brace, 
Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore,  N.  23. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3.  Experimental  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  with  laboratory  work.  Continuation 
of  Courses  1  and  2.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Laboratory,  T.,  Th.,  2 
to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Brace,  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore, 
N.  23. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics.  Laboratory  work  on  special 
Physical  problems,  with  occasional  lectures.  Laboratory,  M. , 
W. ,  F. ,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Brace,  N. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester.  ■ 

7.  Theoretical  Physics.  Elementary  course  in  mechanics,  fluid 
motion,  elasticity,  wave  theory  of  light  and  sound,  heat  con- 
duction, thermo-dynamics,  kinetic  theory,  and  electricity  and 
magnetism.  A  knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  necessary  for  this 
course.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20;  W.,  at  11:20.  First  semester, 
Professor  Brace  or  Dr.  More,  N.  23. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Electrical  Measurements.  Testing  of  electrical  instruments 
and  determination  of  the  various  electrical  constants.  Labora- 
tory, M.,  W.,  F.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Brace  and 
Mr.  Moore,  N". 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  Semester. 

11.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Elementary  course  in  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Requires  the 
calculus.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Prof essor  Brace 
or  Mr.  Moore,  N. 

12.  Continuatfon  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 
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FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

13.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics.  Exact  determination  of  sev- 
eral of  the  physical  constants  in  mechanics,  sonnd,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  2  to  5.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brace,  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore,  N.  23. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.    Second  semester. 

15.  Theoretical  Physics.  This  course  will  cover  at  least  three  full 
years  of  four  lectures  weekly.  The  first  year  will  be  devoted 
to  mechanics.  Kirchoff's  Mechanics  and  Lamb's  Fluid  Motion 
will  be  used.  References:  Jacobi's  Dynamik,  Thomson  and 
Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  Voigt's  Theoretische  Physik.  The 
second  year  will  be  devoted  to  thermo-dynamics  and  light. 
Rayleigh's  Wave  Theory  of  Light  and  Planck's  Thermodynamik 
will  be  used.  References:  Kirchhoffs  Thermodynamik  and 
Optik,  Duhem's  Le  Potentiel  Thermodynamique,  Boltzmann's 
Gastheore,  Fourier's  Conduction  of  Heat.  The  third  year  will 
be  devoted  to  electro-statics  and  electro-dynamics.  Maxwell's 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  will  be  used  References:  Helm- 
holtz's  Papers,  Lectures  of  Poincare  and  of  Boltzmann.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brace,  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore,  N. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

17.  Investigation  of  some  special  experimental  problem  to  be  as- 
signed. This  course  may  require  one  or  more  years  of  work 
and  should  be  preceded  by  Courses*  13  and  14.  First  semester, 
Professor  Brace,  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore,  K  23. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Investigation  of  some  special  problem  in  Theoretical  Physics. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  one  year's  work  under  Course 
15  in  the  subject  from  which  the  problem  is  selected.  First 
semester,  N.  23. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

21.  Physical  Colloquium.  Graduate  and  advanced  students  will 
meet  once  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  short  papers  on  the 
progress  of  their  own  investigations  and  of  physical  science, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  the  current  periodicals.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brace,  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 
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POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  TAYLOR,  FRANCES  B.  TAYLOR 

Other  sciences  treat  of  natural  law  in  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  and  in  physical  forms  and  chemical 
combinations.  Economics  treats  of  a  large  part  of  the 
field  of  natural  law  in  human  organization.  It  is  im- 
portant to  men  and  women  of  liberal  education,  inde- 
pendently of  their  special  vocations,  that  they  possess 
minds  trained  in  this  branch  of  natural  law. 

The  importance  of  these  studies  to  those  who  expect 
to  enter  the  public  service  is  at  once  apparent.  The  in- 
troduction of  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Nation, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  Municipalities,  as  well  as  the 
holding  of  legislative  positions,  demands  economic  edu- 
cation of  office-holders. 

The  crowning  purpose  of  the  department  is  the  train- 
ing of  specialists,  who  shall  contribute  to  positive  knowl- 
edge and  who  shall  in   turn  become  teachers  of  Econo- 

o 

mics. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  throw  the  department 
open  primarily  to  students  who  have  already  done  two 
years'  University  work.  Unless  permitted  by  excep- 
tions specified  elsewhere,  students  excluded  by  the  rule 
may  obtain  special  permission  to  take  courses  by  satisfy- 
ing the  head  of  the  department  that  they  can  profitably 
undertake  them. 

Students  are  recommended  to  take  Courses  15  and  16 
before  other  courses,  although  not  strictly  required  to  do 
so,  except  in  certain  special  courses. 

Course  1  must  be  taken  either  simultaneously  with,  or 
previously  to,  all  courses  except  Courses  13,  15,  16,  and 
20. 
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Special  subjects  for  investigation  are  assigned  to  grad- 
uate students,  upon  which  they  report  to  the  head  of  the 
department  at  frequent  interval,  The  graduate  studies 
of  tins  department,  when  not  pursued  as  a  major,  necessa- 
ry supplement  historical,  political,  and  philosophical 
courses  offered  by  other  departments,  and  when  pursued 
as  a  major,  are  supplemented,  in  turn,  by  them. 

COURSES 
PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADlJATES  WH0  HAyE 

TWO  YEARS  OP  UNIVERSITY  WORK 
15.   English  Economic  History.    The  chance  ;„  «. 

labor,  the  poor  laws  rhe  trJ      cnan«es  ln  the  organization  of 

tion.    Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  th^;  transPorta- 

of  industrial  society,  by  means "of  w  f  \°  COncePtion 
papers  on  different  S^SATSX  TZ£ 
First  semester,  Mrs.  Taylor  L  18  ' 

wheat  center,  winning  of  the  w  ,machmery'  movement  of 
labor  organization  "rises  Ind  ^l^T?™1  ""^ 
legislation,  Instruction "iU  a Jbe  ^n  1"' ^  tarfff 
ception  of  industrial  society,  by  means  of    "  f    TT  COn" 

tirrr aifferent  ind™  ^sM^ras: 

those  who  have  not  taken  Course  15.    T.,  Th    F    at  11  it  I* 

ond  semester,  Mra.  Taylor,  L.  18.  ' '  Sec" 

for  GRADUATES,  0E  UNDERGRADUATEs  above  the  second  year 

intend  to  pursue  the  subject  further     a w %^    F^' 
semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18.  "    "  Flrst 
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2  Advanced  Political  Economy.  Marshall's  Principles  of  Eco- 
^to  Vol.  I  Discussions,  reports.  The  latest  theories  of 
X  and  distrihntion  broadly  combined  with  the  resuHs of  o  - 
fnic  and  £«  ~*£  ™"  «  %£?£££ 
rster~es6^  Taylor!  2S*     Given  in  1898-'99. 

eik,  rositive  xubu.j.  i  ,-niirse  mavhe  taken  in 

Discussion  of  wages  and  interest.     This  c°uis!i,m^  gec. 

all  cases  where  Conrse  2  is  required.    M.,  W.,  F.,  atl0.2U. 

ond  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18. 
3.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  to  1860.  W-J* 
allel  readings,  reports,  theses  on  special  topics.  Jhe  student 
recommended  to  precede  this  course,  Course  3a  and  Course* oy 
Courses  and  4  of  American  History,  or  at  least  by  one  of  them. 
T  Th  F.tat  12:30.  First  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18. 
Not  given  in  1897-98. 

Taylor  L  18.     Hour  subject  to  change. 

from  economic  writers  illust ratm    toe  v  ^ 

of  production,  value,  and  ^^^V™     T    Th.   F„  at 
take  this  course  should  precede  it  lyO«.«*    T  ^  ^     , 
9.    Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18.     Given 
'99. 
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7.   Economic  History.     Crises  and  commercial  legislation     The 
theor.es  of  Jnglar  and  information  from  the    nZL. 
tteV^tafBrSocWpoHakwrn  be  give,! l^KwmTthl 
students  win  report  on  references  fnrnished.     T.   Th    F    at  9 
First  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18.    Not  given  till  fisher 
announcement.  runner 

*  mifZf  fC°n0micsm  The  Ge™™  Historical  School.     The 
method-controversy.    T.,  Th    F    at  Q     o,„™j  ,       „ 

fessor  Taylor,  L.  18  e°0nCl  Seme8ter'  Pr0' 

10.  Money,  the  Exchanges,  Banking,  and  Bimetallism.  Thisconrse 
will  be  conducted  by  discussions  on  assigned  topics  and  refer 
ences  with  frequent  short  theses.  The  work  on  bimetall  sm 
will  include  a  study  of  the  statistical  methods  of  determmZ 
the  value  of  precious  metals  and  of  the  theory  of  deferreTpav 
ments.      M.,   T      Th      at   11-90      a„„     j  nM  pay 

Taylor,  L.  18.  semester,   Professor 

13.  Sociology     Giddings,  Patten,  Spencer.     The  course  will  trace 

^Sirr^r:t^sythefr9°^ 

Taylor,  L.  18.  semester,  Professor 

14.  Socialism  The  German  Socialists:  Marx,  Rodbertus  Lectures 
and  reports.  The  history  of  socialism.  T.  Th  F  at  9  Seoond 
semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18.     Given  in  1898-'99 

17.  Seminar  Open  to  graduates  and  to  a  limited  number  of  other 
advanced  student,  There  will  be  three  meetingTa  week  at 
hours  to  be  agreed  upon.   First  semester,  ProfessorTa^  L  18 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester 

20.  Municipal  Government.  Goodnow's  Municipal  Home  Rule- 
Shaw's  works;  references  to  current  literature-  reports  a^d 
several  paper,  M,  T„  Th.,  at  8.  Second  semester,  i!^L  "a 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 
"  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  RICHARDS,  MR.  HAMPSON 

The  work  of  the  department  is  intended  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  tool  use 
and  mechanical  construction,  and  to  give  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  mechanical  drawing.     The  shops  and  drawing-room 
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are  well  equipped  for  instruction  in  the  various  lines  of 
mechanical  work  offered  in  the  different  courses. 

The  Wood  Shop  contains  twenty-five  benches,  each 
equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools  and  a 
quick-action  vise;  sixteen  ten-inch  swing,  speed  lathes, 
each  equipped  with  two  sets  of  turning  tools,  chucks,  face 
plates,  etc.;  a  large  pattern-makers'  lathe;  a  scroll-saw; 
a  circular  crosscut  and  rip  saw;  auniversal  trimmer;  two 
grind  stones;  and  numerous  small,  special  woodworking 

tools.  „  ,. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipped  with  twenty-four  station- 
ary forges,  with  a  like  number  of  anvils  and  sets  of  small 
tools  The  smoke  is  removed  and  the  blast  supplied  by 
a  seventy  inch  double-ended  fan.  A  twenty-six  inch, 
back-geared  and  power-feed  drill  press ;  a  wet  and  dry 
emery  grinder;  a  hand  punch  and  shear;  a  hand  forge; 
and  benches  with  blacksmiths'  and  machinists'  vises,  com- 
plete the  equipment. 

Power  to  drive  the  shops  is  supplied  by  a  twenty-five 
h  p  Weston,  high-speed,  automatic  engine,  and  a  ten 
h  P  Junior  Westinghouse  engine,  steam  being  supplied 
by  a  forty  h.  p.  vertical  water- tube  boiler,  located  in  the 

boiler  house.  .  ., 

The  Drawing  Eoom  contains  thirty-two  drawing  table* 
and  a  large  number  of  drawing  boards.  Drafting  in- 
struments and  supplies  must  be  furnished  by  the  student. 
Courses  1,  2,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  and  19,  are 
required  of  students  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
are  elective  for  other  students.  Courses  3,  4  5,  6  and 
8  are  required  of  students  in  the  Electrical  and  the  Steam 
Engineering  Groups.  Courses  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  are 
required  of  students  in  the  Sugar  School. 
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It  is  especially  desirable  that  some  one  of  the  courses 
in  mechanical  drawing  should  precede,  or  be  carried 
in  connection  with,  the  various  courses  in  the  shop,  for 
the  most  successful  work  cannot  be  done  unless  the  stu- 
dent possesses  the  ability  to  interpret  mechanical  draw- 
ings. 

The  following  laboratory  deposits  are  required: 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  5  and  6,  five  dollars. 

Courses  3  and  4,  or  17  and  19,  five  dollars. 

COURSES 

1.  Wood  Work,  (a)  Bench  Work  in  Wood:  Systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  methods  of 
constructing  various  forms  of  splices,  joints,  dovetails,  panels, 
etc.  (6.  Wood  Turning:  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  lathe, 
the  various  turning  tools,  and  the  methods  of  turning  plain  and 
compound  curves,  various  forms  of  chuck  work,  etc.  Three 
hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor 
Richards,  S. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Pattern  making.  The  construction 
of  patterns  of  machines,  core-boxes,  etc.     Second  semester. 

3.  Iron  and  Steel  Forging.  The  care  and  use  of  the  forge  and  the 
various  blacksmiths'  tools.  Instruction  in  drawing,  upsetting, 
bending,  welding,  and  tempering.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.  I.,  F.,  1  to  5.  II.,  S.,  8  to  12.  First  semester,  Professor 
Richards,  S. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Wood  Work.  Similar  to  Course  1.  Two  hours  credit.  F.,  2  to 
5,  and  S.,  9  to  12.     First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  S. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Mechanical  Drawing.  An  elementary  course  primarily  in- 
tended to  give  a  reading  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawings, 
and  to  give  such  instruction  in  freehand  drawing  as  is  needed 
m  the  various  scientific  departments.  One  or  two  hours  credit. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8  to  10.     First  semester,  Mr.  Hampson,  L.  24. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Copy  drawing,  machine  sketching,  line 
shading,  etc.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  to  10. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Hampson,  L.  24. 
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9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Copy  drawing,  free-hand  machine 
sketching,  tracing,  and  blue  printing.  Two  hours  credit.  T., 
F.,  2  to  5.    First  semester,  Mr.  Hampson,  L.  24. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.    Second  semester. 

11.  Mechanical  Practice.  Lectures  on  measuring  appliances,  tools, 
timber,  simple  framed  structures,  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates. Two  hours' credit.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Richards,  S. 

12.  Mechanical  Practice.  Lectures  on  the  metallurgy  of  cast  iron, 
pattern  making,  foundry  practice  and  wood- working  machin- 
ery. Two  hours' credit.  T.,Th.,at9.  Second  semester,  Prof es- 
sor  Richards,  S. 

13.  Mechanical  Practice.  Lectures  on  the  production  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  forging  tools  and  machinery,  metal  working 
tools  and  machinery.  Two  hours'  credit.  M.,W.,at9.  First 
semester,  Professor  Richards,  S. 

15.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Continuation  of  Course  10.  Machine 
sketching,  detail  drawing,  line  shading,  tinting,  etc.  Two 
hours'  credit.  F. ,  2  to  5.  S. ,  9  to  12.  First  semester,  Mr.  Hamp- 
son, L.  24. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Drawing  from  dictation,  gears, 
machines,  etc.    Second  semester. 

17.  Iron  and  Steel  Forging.  Similar  to  Courses  3  and  4.  Three 
hours'  credit.  M.,  T.,  W.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor 
Richards,  S. 

19.  Filing  and  Chipping.  The  use  of  the  file  and  cold  chisel,  fitting, 
dovetailing,  key-setting,  pointing,  etc.  One  hour  credit.  Th.,  2 
to  5.    First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  S. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  EDGREN,  MISS  CONKLIN,    MR.  TURRELL, 

The  main  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  instruction  in 
Kom'ance  Languages  is  to  impart  to  the  student  such  ca- 
pacity to  read  with  critical  accuracy  and  appreciation 
modern  and  classical  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  as  may 
be  to  him  a  key  to  a  broadened  culture,  and  to  guide  his 
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first  steps  towards  an  appreciative  acquaintance  with  a 
foreign  literature.  But  opportunities  for  a  more  thorough 
literary  study  or  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  language  on  the  basis  of  this  elementary  work  are 
also  offered;  and  advanced  students  may  even,  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department,  avail  themselves 
of  the  philological  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate 
School.  The  purpose  of  the  graduate  instruction  is 
primarily  to  lay  the  foundation  for  independent  scien- 
tific work. 

COURSES 
French 

PRIMARILY  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  First  Year  French.  Grammar  (Edgren,  Part  I.  and  Verbs, 
Part  II.  ;  Van  Daell's  Introduction  to  French  authors.  M.,  T., 
W.,  Th.,  F.  I,  at  8;  II.,  at  9;  III.,  at  10:20.  First  semester! 
Miss  Conklin  and  Mr.  Turrell,  U.  28. 

2.  First  Year  French.  De  Vigny's  Le  cachet  rouge,  Thiers's  L'ex- 
pedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Jule  Verne's  Le  tour  du 
monde  en  quatre-vingts  jours;  Lamartine's  Graziella.  Gram- 
mar to  Syntax.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  9;  III.,  at 
10:20.     Second  semester,  Miss  Conklin  and  Mr.  Turrell,  U.  28. 

3.  Second  Year  French.  Idealistic  School— Verne's  Michel  Stro- 
goff;  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo;  Daudet's  Choix  d'extraits ; 
Sand's  La  mare  au  diable.  Romantic  School— De  Vigny's  La 
canne  de  jonc.  Gautier's  Voyage  En  Espagne.  Syntax  and 
sight  reading.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  8.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Edgren,  U.  26. 

4.  Second  Year  French.  History— Taine's  Les  Origines  contem- 
poraines  (extracts).  Romantic  School— Victor  Hugo's  La  chute;  ■ 
Bo  wen's  Introduction  to  Modern  French  Lyrics;  Victor  Hugo's 
Ruy  Bias.  Realistic  School— Merimee's  Columba  (ed.  Came- 
ron); Balzac's  Le  cure  de  Tours  (ed.  Warren).  Classics— 
Corneille'sLeCid;  Racine's  Athalie  Iphigenie  (ed.  Woodward); 
Moliere's  Le  Misantrope  and  L'avare.  Syntax  and  sight  read- 
ing. M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  8.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Edgren,  U.  26. 
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5.  Scientific  French  Reading.  Outside  reading  as  directed  by  the 
heads  of  the  departments  where  such  reading  is  required. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  General  Literature,  17th  and  18th  Century  authors.  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  11:20.     First  semester,  Miss  Conklin,  U.  28. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Special  French  Authors.  Victor  Hugo  and  Musset.  W.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Professor  Edgren,  U.  26.  This  course  given 
alternate  years  (not  given  in  1897-98). 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Writing  and  Speaking;  syntax  complete;  translating  from 
English  into  French  (Fontaine,  Grandgent).  Conversation  on 
the  topics  studied.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Miss  Conklin, 
U.  28. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

13.  Old  French:  Grammar  and  reading  (Gaston  Paris's  Extraits  de 
la  Chanson  de  Roland;  Bartsch's  La  langue  et  la  litterature 
franoaises.  T.,  2  to  4.  First  semester,  Professor  Edgren,  U.  26. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

15.  Philology:  Historical  French  Grammar  (Darmesteter) ;  Phonet- 
ical  analysis  of  French  words,  with  the  aid  of  Hazfeld-Darme- 
steter-Thomas'  Dictionnaire  Generale  de  la  langue  frangaise, 
and  partial  study  of  Meyer-Lubke's  Grammaire  des  langues 
romanes  (in  seminar).  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor 
Edgren,  U.  28. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.    Second  semester. 

Italian 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  First  Year  Italian.     Grammar  and  readings.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Miss  Conklin,  U.  28. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Manzoni's  I  promessi  sposi.  Second 
semester. 
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3.  Second  Year  Italian.    Dante's  Inferno.    T.,  Th    at  11-QO     PW 

semester.     Miss  Conklin,  U.  28.  \  St 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

Spanish 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1,  First  Year  Spanish^  Edgren's  Grammar;   Knapp's  Readings. 
M.    w.,Th.,at9.     First  semester,  Professor  Edgren,  U  26 

semeXf1011  *  C°UrSe  L     °™  D°*  ****     Second 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

2.   Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

rf.    Second  Year  Sanskrit:  Advanced  rea^i;«„     w      ^  ,     ^ 

Edgren   U  26     TW«      *uvancea  readmg.    W„  at  4.    Professor 

189?-  98) .  "^  gWen  alternate  ^  ^ot  given  in 

4.   Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

Edgren,  U.  26  Semmar)'     M'>  Th-  at  3-      ^feasor 

ft   Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester 

M.,  at  120     Fin       ;,f      Bl:(by  leCtures  and  8e™»ar). 
course  given  ^^fi^T  *  »     4 
8.   Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 
PROPESSOB  WAKD,  DK.  W0M0TT(  MB.  benemct 

i  ™TZL^  2?7ld  precede  or  accom^  ZoolW 

and  2,  and  the  student  will  find  German  36  very  vain! 
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able  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  second  year  in 
Zoology  The  ability  to  read  German  and  French  is  of 
great  advantage  in  all  courses  of  the  department  and  will 
be  required  in  all  graduate  work. 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  are  required  as 
introductory  to  all  courses  except  3,  4,  and  8a;  however, 
Courses  11  and  12  may  follow  3  and  4  provided  8a  is 
taken  in  connection  with  4.  Course  9  must  also  precede 
Course  10.  Assigned  reading  is  required  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  student  is  advised  to  elect  from  the  courses  in  the 
department  in  accordance  with  the  following  order:    Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  work  in  Zoology,  from  Courses  1,  2, 
3,  4;  during  the  second  year,  from  Courses  5,  8,  8a,  9; 
during  the  third  year,  from  Courses  10,  11,  12,  13   14; 
and  during  the  fourth  year,  work  primarily  for  graduate 
students      Various  considerations  will  affect  the  selection 
of  courses  from  this  list,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
not  more  than  the    amount   indicated  above   should  be 
elected  in  any  one  year.     Students  expecting  to  pursue 
studies  in  medicine  or  physical  training  may  take  Courses 
11  and  12  in  the  second  year.     Other  changes  should  be 
made  only  on  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

COURSES 
PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1  General  Zoology.  This  course  is  intended  for  beginners  and 
for  all  who  desire  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  It 
gives  a  concise  survey  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  develop- 
ment, distribution,  and  modification  of  animal  life.  Three 
£n  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  weekly.  The  choice  of  three  sections  is  offered:  I , 
^  W  ,Tto4  H^T.,  Th„  2  to4;  III.,  W.,  ttoll;  and  P.,  2  to 4. 
First  semester,  Professor  Ward  and  Mr.  Benedict,  N.  17. 


Courses  of  Study  17^ 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3.  General  Physiology.     Lecture  and  laboratory  course.      Two 
hours  credlt.     Lechlres  M    F    at  103o      J  JJ° 

aict  N."n.We    7-        St  Semester' Dr-  WoIcofct  and  Mr- Bene: 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  S.     Second  semester. 

FOB  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 
5'   ^7r*ebrate  Myology.    The  methods  of  morphological  study 
species     Fn^l1^    J1  *2  a  limUed  nUmber  ot   Vertebrate 
esneciLt?  ,        ^,1°'  th°3e  intendin«  to  stu^  »«««»•. 

fo™      Fo       T  W     be,Paid  t0  *he  Vari0US  grouPs  of  Pa™«* 
terms.     Four  hours  credit.     Lectures,   M.,   W„  F     at  11-30 

sor  Warr/lT'  ***  ^  Weekl7    RrSt  ^^  *«*^ 

&  ^a!.fVeAna,tomy  of  the  Vertebrates.    Lecture  and  Labo- 
ratory course.     Four   hours   credit.     Lectures,  M.,  W.    F. 


at 


D^Woi;aobtrN017WOrk'  6ight  h°U1'S  WeeWy-    SeC°nd  "•""*«• 
8«.   Comparative  Osteology  or  the  Vertebrates.     Lectures  on  the 

nlan  to   f  raU  f^^  Particala^  tended  for  those  who 
Plan  to  study  medicine  or  physical  training.    Two  hours  credit 

weeCekr\T-  ?-  at    12:3°-      Lab°ratOT"  -*   ^ Tots 
weekly.    Second  semester,  Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  17 

9'   toeT/m^010!7-    An  Production  to  the  microscopic  struc- 

Histology.    Laboratory  course.    Two  hours  credit.    Two  hours 
of  continuous  work  between  9  and  1  on  T.  and  Th.,  toother 

*&£?.  rkly' at  an  w  not  «■  —  «'  °' 

10'  lawf   Embry0l°^     Lect™s   on   general   embryology. 
Laboratory  course  on  the  development  of  the  frog  chick  and 

TtthluLrir  T  VraPhiC  and  PlaStiC  -instruction1 
fr/r  LeCtUre  h0Ur  not  fixed^  laboratory  work 

i,     t  mom">?s-     Second  semester,  Professor  Ward,  N  18 

iToTthr^^7'    LaboratOTy  coa™  on  the  detailed  anat- 

stXt™;tw  \mon.thiyquizzes-  Esi)ecia"y  vaIuable  ^ 

students  ezpecting  to  study  medicine  or  physical  training 
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Hours  arranged  with  instructor.     Three  hours  credit.     First 
semester,  Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  18. 

12  Continuation  of  Course  11.    Second  semester. 

13  Current  Literature  on  Animal  Morphology.  Reviews  and  dis- 
cus"ons  o£  recent  puhlications  according  to  assigned  topics. 
tZ  cou?se  varies  from  year  to  year  and  may  be  elected  re- 
peatedly if  desired.  One  hour  credit.  Tuesday  evenings. 
First  semester,  Professor  Ward,  N.  20. 

14.   Continuation  of  Course  13.    Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

Graduate  students  will  ordinarily  devote  themselves  to  a  single 

7„<  thP  lines  of  work  suggested  by  the  courses  given  here.  Those 

^ilg  tol  t°  nTof  thef  courses  should,  if  possible,  confer  with 

the  head  of  the  department  as  early  as  April  of  the  preceding  yea, 

15  study  of  the  Local  Fauna.    This  course  may  be  elected  as  a 
tShree,  or  five  hour  study.    First  semester,  Professor  Waid, 

N.  18. 

16  Continuation  of  Course  15.    Second-semester. 

17  study  of  Animal  Parasites.    This  course  may  be  elected  as  a 
twc :  three,  or  five  hour  study.    First  semester,  Professor  Ward, 

N.  18. 

18  Continuation  of  Course  17.    Second  semester.        , 

q    Original  work  in  Animal  Morphology.     This  course  may  be 
19'   Si  J  a  two,  three,  or  five  hour  study.    First  semester, 

Professor  Ward,  N.  18. 
20.   Continuation  of  Course  19.    Second  semester. 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  LECTURERS 
George  E.  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Manoah  B.  Reese,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  i  Lincoln  Hotel 

(  239  S.  11th  St. 
Henry  H.  Wilson,  Ph.  B.,  1878,  A.  M.,  1885,  LL.  M.,  1895,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Lecturer  on  Evidence  i  1544  q  st. 

(  239  S.  11th  St. 
Samuel  Maxwell,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Lecturer  on  Code  Pleading  Fremont 

Joseph  R.  Webster,  A.  B„  1862,  A.  M.,  1865,  Wabash  College 
Lecturer  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  j  1345  N  St. 

{  231  S.  11th  St. 
Charles  A.  Robbins,  Ph.  B.,  1881,  Ph.  M.,  1884,  Heading  College; 
LL.  B.,  1885,  Northwestern  University 
Instructor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Law  Faculty       j  1825  G  St. 

I  239  S.  11th  St. 


W.  H.  Munger,  United  States  District  Judge 

Lecturer  on  Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts  Fremont 

JohnC.  Watson,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  1873,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  Nebraska  City 

Frank  Irvine,  B.  S.,  1880,  Cornell;  LL.  B.,  1883,  National  Uni- 
versity, Washington.     Supreme  Court  Commissioner 
Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Damages  Omaha 

W.  W.  Giffen,  LL.  B.,  1876,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  Wills  Tecumseh 

Jacob  Fawcett,  Judge  of  the  District  Court 

Lecturer  on  Insurance  Omaha 

Williamson  S.  Summers,  B.  Sc,  1882,  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College;  LL.  B.,  1884,  University  of  Michigan 
175 
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Lecturer  on  Statutory  Construction  j  1634  H  St. 

"j  Burr  Block 
B.  F.  Good,  LL.  B.,  1883,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  the  Limitation  of  Actions  Wahoo 

James  L.  Greene,  M.  D.,  1884,  University  of  Vermont 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  University  Place 

Mary  D.  Manning 

Instructor  in  Oratory 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  authorities  to  pro- 
vide a  course  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  law 
equal  to  that  furnished  by  any  similar  institution. 

admission 

Students  may  enter  the  College  at  any  time;  but  they 
vvill  receive  credit  only  for  the  time  actually  in  attend- 
ance. 

After  September,  1897,  the  Kegents  propose  to  require 
a  high  school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  of  any  person 
taking  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  this  College. 

All  persons  proposing  to  study  law  as  a  profession 
should  be  possessed  of  a  good  English  education;  and  they 
are  earnestly  recommended  to  pursue  a  preparatory  course 
of  liberal  studies  in  some  college.  Graduates  of  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  accredited  high  schools,  and  persons 
holding  state  teachers'  certificates  and  county  first-grade 
teachers'  certificates,  will  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. 

Other  applicants  must  satisfy  the  Law  Faculty  by  ex- 
amination that  their  educational  advantages  have  been 
Buch  as  to  warrant  their  taking  up  the  study  of.  the  law 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

Persons  under  the  age  of  nineteen  years  who  are  not 
college  graduates  will  not  be  admitted.  No  distinction  is 
made  on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  place  of  residence. 

Students  are  required  to  pay  all  dues  at  the  Steward's 
office  before  being  enrolled  in  classes. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  as  members  of  the  senior  class,  but  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  if  candidates  for  a  degree: 

1.  Persons  who  have  attended  other  law  schools  of 
approved  and  equivalent  courses  for  one  year,  and  who 
bring  certificates  of  the  work  there  accomplished. 

2.  Persons  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys  at  the  Bar 
in  any  state. 

3.  Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  have 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  for  at 
least  one  year  and  who  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  pos- 
Bess  the  required  preliminary  education,  and  that  their 
knowledge  is  a  fair  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  junior  course  of  study  in 
this  College. 

All  persons  admitted  to  advanced  standing  are  required 
to  carry  in  class  junior  studies  not  already  pursued;  and, 
if  not  admitted  upon  certificates  from  other  law  schools, 
to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  all  other  junior 
studies,  either  at  the  time  of  entrance  or  at  such  times  as 
the  regular  class  examinations  are  held. 

Students  are  strongly  recommended  to  pursue  a  full  two- 
years  course  of  study  in  a  law  school.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  law  student  form  correct  habits  of  study 
at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  preparation  for  advanced  standing  of  those  who 
study  in  law  offices  is  very  imperfect  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time  without  an  examination  and  pursue 
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any  selected  course  of  study.  Business  men,  not  intend- 
ing to  practice  law  as  a  profession,  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students. 

METHODS    OF   INSTRUCTION 

It  is  believed  that  definite  and  permanent  impressions 
concerning  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  are  best  acquired  by  the  study  of 
standard  text-books  in  private,  followed  by  the  examina- 
tions and  explanations  of  the  recitation  room.  The  cur- 
riculum is  therefore  based  very  largely  upon  the  use  of 
text-books,  with  daily  recitations  of  one  and  one-half 
hours  each.  But  the  course  of  instruction  aims  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  all  approved  systems;  and  includes 
the  study  of  cases,  lectures,  and  practical  exercises  in 
drafting  legal  papers. 

Instruction  is  made  as  thoroughly  practical  as  possible, 
with  the  aim  of  teaching  the  student,  in  a  measure,  what 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  of  any  case  which  may  be 
presented  to  him. 

The  student  is  not  only  required  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  daily  recitations  of  his  class,  but  also  to  keep  note- 
books of  the  lectures  and  make  abstracts  of  selected  cases 
to  be  read  before  his  class  or  submitted  to  members  of 
the  Faculty  for  examination. 

Written  examinations  are  held  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  of  study. 

Undergraduates  are  expected  to  give  to  their  work  not 
less  than  eight  hours  each  day — outside  of  the  lecture- 
room. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  undergraduate  course  of  instruction  extends 
through  two  years,  of  eight  months  each.      By  reason  of 
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the  fact  that  regular  class  work  is  not  suspended  on  Sat- 
urdays, the  actual  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitations 
is  greater  than  that  required  by  other  law  schools. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  may  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  exercises  of  the  junior  class  upon  the  written 
permission  of  the  Dean;  but  members  of  the  junior  class 
will  not  ordinarily  be  permitted  to  carry  any  of  the  work 
of  the  senior  class. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Term— October  4  to  November  27 

Elementary  Law.      Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days.    Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures. 

Domestic  Relations.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Text-book:  Tiffany  on  the  Domestic  Relations;  with  selected 
cases. 

Study  of  Cases.    Tuesdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  critical  study  and  proper  use  of 
cases. 

Second  Term— November  29  to  February  5 

Elementary  Law.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Law  is  continued  dur- 
ing this  term. 

Contracts.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Text-book:  Lawson  on  Contracts;  with  selected  cases. 
Agency.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Text-book:  Mechem  on  Agency. 

Third  Term— February  7  to  April  6 

Torts  and  Negligence.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:  Cooley  on  Torts. 

Partnership.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 
Cases. 
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Sales  and  Mortgages  of  Personal  Property.    Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:  Tiedeman  on  Sales. 

Justice  Practice.     Tuesdays.     Lecturers,  cases,  and  practical  exer« 
cises.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Fourth  Term— April,  12  to  June  4 

Criminal  Law.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Text-book :  Clark's  Criminal  Law. 

Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures. 
"Commercial  Paper.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Text-book:  Bigelow's  Bills,  Notes,  and  Cheques;  with  selected 
cases. 
Bailments  and  Carriers.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Text-book:  Schouler  on  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Term— October  4  to  November  27 

Evidence.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.    Mr.  Wilson. 

Text-book:  Underhill  on  Evidence. 

Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures. 
Common  Law  Pleading.    Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.    Mr.  Robbins. 

Text-book:  Stephen  on  Pleading;  with  selected  cases. 
Equity.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Judge  Webster. 

Text-book:  Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 

Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures. 
Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese.     Lectures.      This  course  in- 
cludes the  law  of  judgments  and  executions. 

Second  Term — November  29  to  February  5 

Evidence.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays  during  the  term.     Mr.  Wilson. 
Equity.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  during  the  first  four  weeks  of 

the  term.     Judge  Webster. 
Personal  Property.    Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  during  the  last  four 

weeks  of  the  term.     Dean  Reese. 
Instruction  is  by  lectures  and  is  limited  to  such  branches  of  the 

law  of  Personal  Property  as  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 

course  of  instruction. 
Equity  Pleading.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 
Text-books:  Lube's  Equity  Pleading. 
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Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Third  Term— February  7  to  April  6 

Real  Property.     Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays. 
Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:   Tiedeman  on  Real  Property.     Instruction  is  also 
given  in  the  examination  of  titles. 

Code  Pleading.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Judge  Maxwell. 

Instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Fourth  Term— April  12  to  June  2 

Private  Corporations.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 
Elliot  on  Private  Corporations;  with  cases. 

Wills  and  Administration.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Judge 
Giffen  and  Dean  Reese. 
Lectures  and  cases. 

Constitutional  Law.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Dean  Reese, 
Text-book:  Black  on  Constitutional  Law. 

SPECIAL  LECTURE  COURSES 

(Two  lectures  each  week) 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Insurance,  three  weeks.     Mr.  Fawcett. 
Criminal  Procedure,  three  weeks.     Mr.  Watson. 

SENIOR   YEAR 

Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts.     Judge  Munger. 
Damages,  three  weeks.     Judge  Irvine. 
Statutory  Construction,  one  week.     Mr.  Summers. 
Limitation  of  Actions,  three  weeks.     Mr.  Good. 
Water  Rights  and  Irrigation  (optional).     Dean  Reese. 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  eight  weeks.     Doctor  Greene  and  Dean 
Reese. 

Other  lectures  on  subjects  not  announced  will  be  given  from  time 
to  time  by  members  of  the  Bar  of  Nebraska. 

PRACTICE  AND  PRACTICE  COURTS 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  matters  of  practice.      A 
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course  of  lectures  upon  practice  under  the  reformed  pro- 
cedure in  courts  of  general  and  appellate  jurisprudence  is 
given  during  the  senior  year.  After  the  winter  vacation 
the  senior  practice  court  is  organized.  This  court  is 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Statements 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  are  prepared  and  assigned 
to  members  of  the  class.  From  these  statements  the  stu- 
dents determine  the  form  of  action,  sue  out,  serve  and 
return  process,  prepare  pleadings,  frame  issues,  and  take 
the  steps  required  to  bring  a  cause  to  trial. 

Cases  are  usually  tried  by  jury.  Students  are  taught 
to  try  cases  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence;  to  select 
juries,  argue  questions  of  law  and  fact,  prepare  instruc- 
tions, verdicts,  briefs,  and  journal  entries;  to  make  the 
proper  motions  for  new  trials,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment; 
and  to  otherwise  conduct  causes  to  their  termination. 

Each  member  of  the  senior  class  is  required  to  partici- 
pate as  counsel  in  the  trial  of  at  least  one  case  in  this 
court,  besides  performing  the  duties  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  court  and  serving  on  juries. 

During  the  junior  year  a  course  of  lectures  is  given 
upon  the  practice  in  justice  courts.  After  the  winter 
vacation  a  justice  court  is  organized,  and  each  member  of 
the  junior  class  is  required  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  at 
least  one  case  in  this  court. 

The  students  are  also  encouraged  to  organize  club 
courts  for  the  trial  of  actual  controversies  arranged  among 
themselves. 

The  Dean  may,  at  any  time,  substitute  attendance  upon 
any  of  the  courts  in  the  city  for  class  work,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  find  advisable. 

Members  of   the  senior  class  are  advised  to  secure  desk 
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room  in  some  law  office  in  Lincoln.  The  college  authori- 
ties will  render  them  all  possible  assistance  in  this  matter. 
It  is  believed  that  the  instruction  offered  in  this  school 
is  much  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  law  office,  even 
in  the  matter  of  the  "practical  advantages"  sometimes 
claimed  for  the  latter  as  a  place  of  study. 

COURSES  IN  ORATORY 

The  following  optional  courses  in  oratory  are  offered, 
free  of  charge,  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law: 

Junior  Year:  Vocal  culture;  forensic  oratory;  lectures  on  oratorical 
gesture.     Mondays  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Senior  Year:  Vocal  culture;  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  expres- 
sion; extemporaneous  speaking.     Mondays  at  3:30  p.  m. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  Maxwell  Club  is  a  literary  organization,  the  mem- 
bership and  work  of  which  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  students  of  the  College.  It  meets  in  the  rooms  of 
the  College  on  some  evening  of  the  week  convenient  to  its 
members.  Students  of  the  College  of  Law  are  also  admit- 
ted to  other  literary  societies  in  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law  have  the  privileges  of 
other  students  of  the  University,  and  may  enter  classes  in 
the  other  Colleges  and  carry  special  courses  without 
the  payment  of  further  fees,  when  they  can  do  so  to  ad- 
vantage and  without  interfering  with  their  law  studies. 
Among  the  courses  of  study  particularly  suitable  to  law 
students  are  those  in  Constitutional  Law,  Political  and 
Constitutional  History,  International  Law,  Political 
Economy,  Logic,  Khetoric  and  English  Composition,  and 
Public  Speaking. 
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The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  students  of  the  College  of 
Law  without  extra  charge.  It  is  in  charge  of  experts  in 
physical  training,  who  will  advise  each  student  as  to  the 
character  and  amount  of  physical  exercise  adapted  to  his 
case.  Law  students  are  not  required  to  take  military 
drill,  but  may  volunteer  to  do  so. 

LOCATION,  COURTS,  ETC. 

The  College  of  Law  occupies  rooms  in  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  University  and  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  law 
offices  and  courts.  The  Supreme  Court,  the  District 
Court  (in  three  divisions),  the  County  Court,  and  vari- 
ous minor  courts  are  almost  constantly  in  session  during 
the  school  year.  The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  hold  two  sessions  each  year  in  Lincoln. 

Exceptional  facilities  are  thus  afforded  the  student  to 
witness  the  efforts  of  able  counsel  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  courts. 

During  each  second  year  at  least,  the  student  has  also 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  observe  the  process  and  forms  of  legislation. 

THESIS 

Each  member  of  the  senior  class,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  is  required  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Dean,  by  the  second  Monday  in  May,  a  thesis  on  some 
legal  topic  selected  by  himself  and  approved  by  the 
Dean.  This  thesis  must  contain  not  less  than  2,000  or 
more  than  4,000  words,  exclusive  of  citations  and  authori- 
ties. 

It  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  examining  committee  in 
matter  and  style,  and  be  printed,  or  prepared  on  a  type- 
writer, on  paper  of  uniform  size  and  quality.  The  theses 
of  each  class  are  bound  and  kept  permanently  in  the 
University  library. 
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LIBRARIES 


Students  of  the  College  of  Law  are  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  University  library,  consisting  of  33,000  volumes, 
and  containing  all  the  reference  books  and  text-books  used 
in  the  College,  as  well  as  a  good  selection  of  other  law 
text-books  and  American  state  and  federal  law  reports. 

The  city  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  the  state 
library  of  31,000  volumes,  which  is  substantially  a  law 
library,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  are  free 
to  the  use  of  students  of  the  College,  under  reasonable 
rules  and  restrictions. 


DEGREES 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon 
such  students  as  pursue  the  two-years  course  of  study  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Kegents  of  the  University  and 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law,  and  pass  the  required 
examinations.  It  is  also  conferred  upon  those  who,  having 
satisfactorily  completed  one  year's  course  of  study  in  any 
reputable  law  school,  or  having  previously  been  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  Bar,  or  having  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  a  practicing  attorney  for  at  least  one  year,  and  having 
been  admitted  to  the  senior  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  pursue  the  course  of  study  in  this  school 
throughout  the  year  and  pass  the  required  examinations 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Kegents  and  the  Law  Faculty. 
Students  whose  time  and  means  will  not  permit  them 
to  complete  the  course  will  receive  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency, according  to  the  merit  of  their  work. 

ADMISSION    TO   THE    BAR 

Under  the  statutes  of  this  state,  admission  to  the  Bar 
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is  by  order  of,  and  under  rules  established  by,  the  state 
Supreme  Court.  A  "regular  graduate  from  the  College 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Nebraska"  is  admitted  on 
motion,  without  examination  other  than  that  sustained 
prior  to  graduation  by  this  College. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The  text-books  used  in  the  College  may  be  found  in  the 
University  and  the  state  law  libraries  and  in  many  of  the 
law  offices  of  the  city;  but  students  will  find  it  necessary 
to  provide  themselves  with  their  own  books  for  daily  use. 
Arrangements  are  made  each  year  by  which  students  may 
secure  special  discount  on  usual  prices.  The  actual  cost 
to  students  of  the  books  required  for  the  junior  course 
during  the  last  year  was  $37.50;  and  for  the  senior  course 
$26.45.  This  is  a  considerable  reduction  from  prices 
paid  by  practicing  lawyers  for  the  same  books.  A  few 
additional  books  might  be  purchased  with  advantage  to 
the  student.  As  these  books  are  very  useful  in  begin- 
ning practice,  no  loss  is  entailed  upon  the  purchaser. 

In  some  few  cases,  other  standard  works  may  be  used 
instead  of  those  mentioned  in  the  courses  of  study.  By 
purchasing  second-hand  books,  selling  or  exchanging 
books  used,  etc.,' some  students  materially  reduce  the  item 
of  expense  of  books. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  with  them  any  and  all 
text- books  which  they  may  possess,  touching  upon  any 
topic  offered  in  the  course. 

FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars,  payable  in  advance 
and  but  once  during  the  course.  The  annual  tuition  fee 
is  forty-five  dollars,  payable  in  advance.     The  diploma 
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fee  is  five  dollars.  The  fee  for  instruction  in  any  single 
topic  is  seven  and  one-half  dollars. 

No  discrimination  is  made  against  students  from  other 
States. 

No  student  may  enroll  in  classes  until  his  fees  are  paid. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  private  families 
at  three  dollars  per  week  and  upwards.  The  cost  of 
board  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law  during  the  past 
year,  as  shown  by  reports  made  by  them,  range  from 
$1.75  to  §3.50  per  week,  the  average  cost  being  $2.23.  A 
number  of  students  assure  us  that  they  obtained  good 
board  at  $2  per  week.  The  cost  of  lodging  ranged  from 
$2  to  $5  per  month;  the  average  cost  being  $3.34 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  employment  in  con- 
nection with  law  offices  and  in  other  ways.  A  student 
who  can  come  upon  the  ground  and  carry  on  his  studies 
sixty  to  ninety  days  while  he  is  looking  up  such  positions, 
can  generally  secure  work  that  will  at  least  partly  defray 
his  expenses;  but  the  college  authorities  cannot  under- 
take to  find  employment  for  students. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  hours  for  regular  daily  recitations  and  lectures 
are  as  follows:  Juniors,  8  to  9:30  A.  M.  each  day,  and 
10:45  a.  M.  to  12  m.  on  Tuesdays;  seniors,  4:30  to  6  p.  m. 
each  day,  and  2  to  3  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays. 

Special  lectures  are  given  at  10:45  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  on 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  subject  to  announcement  on 
the  Dean's  bulletin  board. 

Practice  courts  are  usually  held  on  Tuesdays,  at  2  p.  m. 
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THE  MAXWELL  CLUB 

The  Maxwell  Club  holds  meetings  every  Saturday 
evening.  The  program  consists  of  debating,  speaking, 
and  parliamentary  practice. 

Membership  is  limited  to  the  College  of  Law. 
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[See  Under  Industrial  College,  Page  29] 

The  School  of  Agriculture 
The  Sugar  School 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGKICULTUKE 


THE  FACULTY 
Geo.  E.  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Director;  Agriculture 
H.  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Chemistry 
C.  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Botany 
J.  W.  Adams,  B.  L.,  English 

E.  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics 
Lawrence  Bruner,  Entomology 

A.  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  S.,  Animal  Diseases 

F.  W.  Card,  M.  Sc.,  Horticulture 
H.  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology 

O.  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  Agricultural  Engineering 
C.  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Practical  Mechanics 
W.  G.  L.  Taylor,  LL.  B.,  Economic  Science 

The  School  of  Agriculture  will  begin  December  28th, 
1897,  and  continue  for  twelve  weeks. 

The  school  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  simple 
and  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  will  require 
less  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student  than  does  the 
regular  college  course,  and  will  occupy  but  a  short  time, 
and  that  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  farm  work  is  least 
pressing. 

ADMISSION 

No  examinations  for  entrance  are  required,  but  appli- 
cants will  be  expected  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
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primary  English  branches  as  taught  in  the  district 
schools,  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
registration  fee  is  merely  nominal. 

PURPOSE 

In  preparing  the  course  of  instruction  the  object  has 
been  to  make  it  as  practicable  as  possible,  to  give  the  stu- 
dent something  that  will  be  of  value  to  him  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  farm.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of 
lectures  and  actual  practice.  The  practice,  however,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  is  not  in  the  work  of  the  farm  with 
which  every  farmer  is  familiar,  but  in  operations  requir- 
ing skill  and  knowledge,  and  which  are  not  ordinarily  ac- 
quired on  the  farm. 

The  day  has  passed  in  farming,  as  it  has  in  other  occu- 
pations, when  rule-of-thumb  practice,  and  the  methods 
of  past  generations,  will  bring  success.  A  special  train- 
ing for  the  farmer  in  the  principles  of  his  business  is  as 
essential  as  it  is  for  the  engineer  or  other  technical  man. 
If  farming  is  anything  more  than  manual  labor,  educa- 
tion and  special  training  will  be  an  aid  to  their  possessor. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  students  of 
all  ages,  those  taking  the  work  during  the  last  term 
varying  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  those  having  had  the  most  practical  ex- 
perience seemed  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
instruction. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

There  are  two  courses  offered,  one  of  which  may  be 
completed  in  one  term,  and  the  other  a  three- term  course, 
of  which  one  term  is  taken  during  the  winter  of  each  year. 
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Any  student,  after  taking  the  one-term  course,  desiring 
to  continue  with  the  long  course,  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  list  of  alternate  studies  is  designed  for  women, 
who  will  probably  wish  to  substitute  some  of  these  for 
certain  studies  in  the  course,  as  outlined. 

Hours  per  Week 

ONE-TERM  COURSE  PeriSls     P?riSte 

1  hour       5  hours 

Soils,  crops,  and  their  relation 5 

Diseases  of  farm  animals 3  i 

Animal  husbandry 3  \ 

Farm  dairying 2 

Horticulture 3  a 

Agricultural  engineering  and  hydraulics f 

Carpentry  or  blacksmithing 1 

Insects  injurious  to  crops 1 

Plant  pests 1 

Farm  accounts 2 

ALTERNATE  STUDIES 

Food,  its  nature  and  preparation.. 2  2 

Cleaning,  mechanical  and  chemical 2  1 

General  care  of  the  house  from  a  sanitary  point  of 

view i  i 

Political  economy 3 

THREE-TERM  COURSE 

FIRST  TERM 

Animal  husbandry 3  ^ 

Horticulture 3  a 

The  common  parasitic  fungi 3  2 

Chemistry 3  2 

Insects  injurious  to  crops 1 

Mathematics,  a  condensed  course 5 

SECOND  TERM 

Diseases  of  farm  animals 3  1 

English 3 

Plant  pests 1 

Mathematics,  a  condensed  course 5 
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Hours  per  Week 

Class     Practice 

SECOND  TERM  (Continued)  Periods    Periods 

v  1  hour       5  hours 

The  structure  and  physiology  of  cultivated  plants. . .     3  2 

Carpentry  and  blacksmithing 1 

Chemistry 3 

THIRD  TERM 

Soils,  crops,  and  their  relation 5 

English 3 

Agricultural  engineering  and  hydraulics 

Agricultural  mechanics 3 

Carpentry  and  blacksmithing 1 

Political  economy 3 

Farm  accounts * 

Farm  dairying 

2  1 


Agricultural  zoology 


SYNOPSES   OF   COURSES 

SOILS,  PLANTS,  AND  THEIR  RELATION 

Origin  of  soils.     Physical  composition  of  soils.     What  a  physical 
analysis  of    soils  shows.     Relation  of    physical  structure   to 
moisture.     Capillarity.     Forms  in  which  water  exists  in  soils. 
Movement  of  water  in  soils.      Methods  for  conservation  of  soil 
moisture.      Chemical  composition  of    soils.      Explanation  of 
chemical  analysis.     What  a  chemical  analysis  shows.     Avail- 
able plant  food.     Nitrification.     Effect  of  tillage  on  the  soil. 
Composition  of  the  air.     Composition  of  plants.     Relation  of 
plants  to  the  air  and  soil.      Leguminous  plants.     Effect  of  till- 
age on  the  plant.     Barn-yard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
In  this  course  the  nature  and  condition  of  soils  will  be  studied 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  relation  to  fertility  and  moisture. 
The  effect  of  tillage  upon  the  soil,  and  thus  indirectly  upon  the 
plant,  will  be  explained,  and  likewise  the  effect  of    cultivation. 
The  methods  of  soil  treatment  for  the  conservation  of   moisture 
will  be  dwelt  upon  at  length. 

The  object  is  to  make  the  student  understand  the  possibilities  of 
the  soil,  and  by  means  of  such  an  understanding  be  led  to  practice 
an  intelligent  treatment,  adapting  himself  to  the  conditions  of 
drought  or  excessive  moisture,  as  the  case  may  be.     A  true  appre- 
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elation  of  the  value  of  the  use  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  its  ra- 
tional use,  is  also  aimed  at.  Commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  have 
been  shown  by  experiment  to  be  profitably  used  in  this  state,  will 
be  treated  of. 

ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY 

STOCK    FEEDING 

Composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs.    Laws  of  nutrition 
deeding  standards.      Compounding  of  rations.      Feeding  for 
growth,  fattening,  milk,  etc.     Effect  of  food  on  the  quality  of 
meat,  milk,  and  butter.    Preservation  and  preparation  of  fod- 

BREEDS  AND  BREEDING  OF  STOCK 

Short  history  of  the  different  breeds.     Characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds.      Judging   by  means  of  score    card.      Heredity 
atavism,  prepotency,  variation,  in-breeding,  line-breeding,  etc.' 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  use  to  the  best 
advantage  the  feeding  stuffs  at  his  disposal,  and  to  make  of  him 
should  he  possess  the  natural  qualifications,  a  successful  breeder 
and  judge  of  stock. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS 

A  system  of  bookkeeping  which,  while  being  simple,  yet  enables 
the  farmer  to  tell  just  what  his  profit  or  loss  may  have  been  in 
any  particular  line  of  his  business. 

Practice  in  the  different  forms  of  business  operations,  as  drawing  up 
notes,  contracts,  etc.     Talks  on  the  different  kinds  of  negotiable 
paper,  and  the  various  forms  of  endorsement  and  their  effect 
business  forms  and  correspondence. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

Practice  in  the  use  of  several  makes  of  hand  separators,  and  in  the 
deep  setting  of  milk.     Careful  instruction  in  the  handling  and 
ripening  of  cream,  and  in  churning,  washing,  salting,  working 
printing,  coloring,  judging,  and  packing  of  butter. 

Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  the  Babcock  test,  in  testing  whole 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  butter  milk,  and  cream,  and  in  the  detec- 
tion of  wastes  and  adulterations. 
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DISEASES  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT 
External  diseases.    Internal  diseases.     Infections  diseases 
The  lectures  on  animal  diseases  are  designed  particularly  for  the 

stock. 

CHEMISTRY 

Study  of  the  commonly  occurring  elements  and  their  principa 
compounds.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS 
POOD,  ITS  NATURE  AND  PREPARATION 
a  N„tntive  values  and  principal  constituents  of  food  in  general. 
I  Special  study  of  typical  foods  with  reference  to- 

1      Food  value. 

9      Methods  of  testing  for  adulteration. 

I    Best  and  most  economical  methods  of  preparation  of  food 
material  for  table  use. 
Food  to  he  studied  as  above:  ~-Simple  methods or  detec^ng 

ages.     Condiments. 

CLEANING-MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

^f  en  water.    Study  of  the  composition,  value,  and  nse  of 
soap"  washing  powders,  polishing  powders,  blmng,  etc. 
OKNERAI,  CARE  OP  THE  HOUSE  PROM  A  SANITARY  POINT  OP  VIEW 

how  to  use  them  in  health  and  sickness. 
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HORTICULTURE 

Fruit  growing  and  vegetable  gardening.  A  brief  discussion  of  the 
most  important  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  state  with  special 
reference  to  practical  methods  of  culture,  including  means  of 
overcoming  insects  and  other  enemies. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present,  in  their  simplest  form, 
the  most  salient  economic  facts.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  draw 
theoretical  inferences  nor  to  provoke  theoretical  investigations. 
The  purpose  of  instruction  will  have  been  accomplished  if  the 
student  shall  have  acquired  a  large  store  of  historical  information 
which  will  in  the  future  tend  to  give  direction  and  steadiness  to 
his  views  and  utterances  as  an  American  citizen. 

ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

This  includes,  among  others,  the  following  topics:  Physical  and  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Guilds  and  the  apprentice  system.  Do- 
mestic manufacture.  Trading  companies  and  the  colonial  sys- 
tem. The  industrial  revolution.  The  factory  system.  Trade 
unions.  Labor  and  capital.  The  old  and  the  new  agriculture. 
Wages  and  poor  relief.     Money,  credit,  and  finance. 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Industrial  and  agricultural  conditions.  Foreign  commerce  and 
tariff.  Internal  commerce  and  transportation.  Financial  his- 
tory. Coinage  and  currency.  Labor  organizations  and  move- 
ments. 

ENGLISH 

a.  Reading  from  classic  authors,  mainly  prose,  three  hours  a  week. 
Work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  contact 
with  as  much  good  literature  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
become  familiar  with  clear,  strong  English  style. 

b.  English  Composition,  with  the  essentials  of  Grammar  and  Rhet- 
oric, two  hours  a  week.  The  purpose  of  this  work  should  be  to 
give  readiness  and  correctness  to  the  use  of  the  language.  In 
such  a  course  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  should  be  subservient  to 
this.  West's  English  Grammar  for  Beginners  is  recommended 
as  a  text  in  Grammar,  and  what  Rhetoric  is  given  will  not  re- 
quire a  text. 
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MATHEMATICS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Properties  of  similar  triangles,  the  four  rules  by  gr apMcal -method* 
the  Pythagorean  Proposition  and  square  root.  Curve  plottmg 
and  use  of  curves  in  more  complicated  computation.  Tables 
as  an  aid  in  computation. 

SECOND  YEAR 
Formula,  interest  and  other.     Simple  equations  and  problems Read- 
ing to  them.      Areas  graphically  and  by  formuhe.     Volumes. 
Laws  connecting  dimensions  of  similar  figures. 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  AND  HYDRAULICS 
Farm  survey  with  chain.     Drainage  leveling.     Topographical  sur- 
vey  L  irrigation    or  landscape  gardening        Measurement 
ana  division  of  water.    Application  to  crops.    Mmor  irrigation 
structures. 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 

Draft  of  vehicles  and  field  implements  in  fields  on  PO^oads^on 
good  roads.  Wind  wheels  and  pumps.  Strengt h  of  timber, 
ventilation  of  buildings.  Bearing  power  of  soils  as  founda- 
ttons.  Elementary  study  of  heat,  as  related  to  warming  and 
ventilation,  protection  against  freezing,  economic  generation 
and  use. 

PLANT  PESTS 

A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  on  the  common  weeds  and 
other  harmful  plants  which  infest  Nebraska  farms  and  gardens,  d. 
instated  by  specimens  of  the  plants  themselves  and  their  seeds. 
THE  COMMON  PARASITIC  FUNGI 

A  course  of  lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory  work  on  lower 
plls,  so  many  of  which  are  harmful  to  man  and  his m»0£  domes- 
tic animals,  buildings,  and  other  constructions.  The  course  will 
teginw^h V  study*  of  some  typical  lower  plants  m lord  ei :tc .give 
the-  student  a  familiarity  with  the  general  structure  of  pl»to  of  ft* 
simpler  kinds,  and  afterwards  the  higher  fungi  will  be  studied  and 
so  on  to  those  which  are  more  complex  and  difficult.  In  the  labor 
atory  work  the  compound  microscope  will  be  used,  and  in  this  way 
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the  student  will  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  this  important  in- 
strument. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CULTIVATED 

PLANTS 

A  course  of  lectures  and  readings,  supplemented  by  a  thorough 
course  of  work  in  the  laboratory  with  the  compound  microscope 
The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  familiarity  with 
the  structure  of  the  common  plants  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and 
the  mam  facts  as  to  their  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY 

Brief  account  of  Anatomy  of  Animals.     Development  in  the  higher 
forms.      Sterility,  fertility,  monsters,  etc.      Relations  to  breed- 
ing.    Animals  helpful  to  the  farmer,  excluding  those  called 
domestic  animals.     Habits,  enemies,  protection. 
Injurious   animals-Suppression,  particularly   parasites,  and  epi- 
demics.    Prevention.     Meat  inspection.     Raising  pure  meat. 
All  of  the  topics  will  be  treated  in  a  simple  way  without  tech- 
nical terms,  etc.,  with  the  aim  that  the  student  may  acquire  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  relation  of  the  various  animals  to 'his  success. 

CARPENTRY  AND  BLACKSMITHING 

CARPENTRY 

The  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  methods  of  con- 
structing various  forms  of  joints,  splices,  dovetails,  and  panels. 

FORGE  WORK 

A  short  course  of  exercises  showing  the  methods  of  drawing,  up- 
setting, bending,  welding,  and  tempering. 

For  the  "One-Term"  course  the  student  may  have  an  option 
between  the  above  subjects. 

OTHER  PRIVILEGES 

The  libraries,  museums,  aud  other  accessories  to  the 
University  will  be  available  to  the  students  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUB 

The  Agricultural  Club  meets  weekly  during  the  session 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  registered  in 
either  the  University  or  the  School  of  Agriculture  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The  club  is  organized  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  of  the 
various  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

EXPENSES 

The  only  fee  is  a  registration  fee  of  $1.  Books,  etc., 
will  cost  about  $3  in  the  One-Term  Course;  somewhat 
more  in  the  other.  Table  board  ranges  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  week.  Rent  of  a  furnished  room  varies  from 
50c.  to  $1  per  week. 

The  probable  cost    to    each    student  will  be  about  as 

follows : 

Room  rent,  12  weeks  at  75c $  9  00 

Table  board,  12  weeks  at  $2 24  00 

Books \% 

Registration  fee L  uu 

$37  00 
REGISTRATION 
Students  will  register    Tuesday,   December  28,   1897. 
The  school  closes  March  18,  1898. 
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THE  FACULTY 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Director;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Robert  B.  Owens,  E.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  Engi- 
neering 
T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 
Charles  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical 
Mechanics 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil   Engi- 
neering 
DeWitt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
James  W.  Adams,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  English 
W.  B.  Hampson,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing 
Robert  S.  Hiltner,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

This  school  is  open  to  young  men  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  over  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  framing  for  properly  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

The  seventh  annual  session  will  open  at  the  University 
in  September,  1897. 

The  objects  of  the  school  are  to  give  instruction  in 
the  best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  in  the  details 
of  factory  methods  of  sugar  making. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  chemical  control 
of  sugar  factory  operations. 
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Applicants  for  registration  must  matriculate  as  students 
in  the  University  (that  is,  pay  the  fee  of  five  dollars, 
which  will  entitle  them  to  take  this  and  other  special  work 
in  the  institution  for  a  period  of  four  years),  and  make 
the  usual  desposit  for  breakage  and  other  laboratory  ex- 
penses. The  latter  will  not  exceed  six  dollars  for  the  en- 
tire course. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  expand  the  curriculum  of 
the  Sugar  School  somewhat  and  to  open  its  courses  to 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  University  year  instead 
of  in  the  middle  of  the  year  as  heretofore. 

The  school  will  be  in  session  during  the  manufactur- 
ing season  and  classes  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  sugar  factories  while  in  operation,  and  the  large 
beet  farms  during  harvest  time. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry  as  applied  in  the  sugar  factory.  Two 
hours.  Specific  directions  for  the  analysis  of  the  following  sub- 
stances: Sugar  beets,  sugar,  syrup,  masse-cuite,  molasses,  thin 
iuice,  diffusion  juice,  sweet  water,  calcium  saccharate,  stron- 
tium saccharate,  press  cake,  bone-black,  exhausted  cossetts,  car- 
bonation  gas. 

3.  Technology  of  Sugar  Manufacture.  One  hour.  Beet  silos.  Hy- 
draulic beet  carrier.  Washing  machine  for  beets.  Weighing 
and  slicing  the  beets.  Diffusion  process.  Beet  refuse  and  its 
utilization.  Purifying  of  juice.  Lime  kiln.  Preparation  of 
lime  milk.  Lime  milk  pump.  Carbonic  acid  washer.  Carbonic 
acid  pump.  Mixer  for  lime  milk  and  juice.  Double  carbona- 
tion.  Automatic  juice  pump.  Filter  press.  Washing  of  lime 
cakes.  Mechanical  filtration.  Bone-black  filtration.  Reviv- 
ing the  bone-black.  Washing  machine.  Acidifying  the  bone- 
black.  Roasting  the  bone-black.  Evaporation.  Double,  triple, 
quadruple  effects.  Air  pump,  wet  and  dry.  Condenser  for  wet 
air  pump.     Condenser  f  ordry  air  pump.     Vacuum  pan.      Mixer 
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for  masse-cuite.     Centrifugals.     Sugar  conveyor  and  elevator 
Crranulator.     Molasses  and  its  utilization. 
5.    Mechanical  drawing.     Two  hours.     Copy  drawing,  free-hand • 
machine  sketching;  lines  and  shading;  tracing  and  blue  print- 
ing. 

7.    Shop  Work.     Two  hours. 

a.  Bench  work  in  wood:  A  systematic  course  of  exercises  show- 
ing the  use  of  the  different  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  method  of 
constructing  various  forms  of  splices,  dovetails,  joints,  panels 
etc. 

b.  Wood  turning:  A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing  the 
method  of  cutting  square  shoulders,  turning  plain  and  com- 
pound curves,  chucking,  etc. 

9.  Sugar  Beet  Culture.  One  hour.  History  of  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet.  Effect  upon  general  agriculture  of  sugar  beet  cul- 
ture. Varieties  of  the  sugar  beet.  Composition  and  structure 
of  the  beet  plant.  Soils.  Fertilization  of  the  soil.  Position  of 
the  beet  crop  in  the  system  of  crop  rotation.  Preparation  of 
the  soil.  Planting  the  seed.  Cultivation.  Harvesting.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  beet  root.  Seed  production.  Insect  enemies 
and  diseases  of  the  beet.  Feeding  value  of  sugar  beets,  and  of 
sugar  factory  residue. 

11.   English.     Five  hours. 

a.  Reading  from  classic  authors,  mainly  prose.     Three  hours  a 
week. 

b.  English  composition,  with  the  essentials  of   grammar  and 
rhetoric.     Two  hours  a  week. 

13.  Mechanical  Practice.  Two  hours.  Lectures  on  standards  of 
length;  the  physical  properties  of  different  woods;  tools;  simple 
frame  structures;  and  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates. 

15.  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery.  (Course  21  in  department  of 
Electrical  Engineering.)  Two  hours.  Lectures  on  the  elemen- 
tary theory  of  the  steam  engine,  elementary  treatment  of  the 
forms  of  engines,  valve  mechanisms,  indicator  practice  and  en- 
gine economy,  forms  of  boilers,  boiler  settings,  care  and  man- 
agement of  boilers,  fuels,  accessory  steam  apparatus.  The  gas 
engine.  Elementary  theory  of  the  dynamo,  electric  lighting 
and  power,  electric  distribution  and  wiring,  water  power,  power 
transmission  by  gears,  belts,  ropes,  etc. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2    Continuation  of  Course  1.     Three  hours.     Special  attention  to 

methods  of  analyses  of  cane  sugars  in  presence  of  dextrose  and 

and  raffinose.     Methods  of  analyses  of  water,  limestone,   coal 

and  coke,  etc. 

4    Physics     Two  hours.     Special  attention  is  given  to  optical  in- 

"    struments.     Light.     Polarization  of  light.     Polariscopes.    Care 

and  management  of  polariscopes  in  the  sugar  house. 
G.    Continuation  of  Course  5.     Two  hours. 
8.   Shop  Work.     Two  hours. 

a.  Pattern-making:  The  construction  of  various  forms  of  pat- 
terns, core  boxes,  etc.  . 
b    Foundry  work:  Bench  and  floor  moulding,  core-making,  and 
casting  in  iron  and  brass.     Foundry  work  will  not  be  given  in 
1897-98. 
10    Laboratory  practice  in  Engineering.     Two  hours. 
12    Irrigation  Engineering.     Two  hours.      Grades,    cross-sections 
'   and    capacity    of    canals.      Surveys.      Designs    of   structures. 
Sources  of  water  supply.     Analysis  of  hydrographic  data.     Ne- 
braska streams.     Return  and  seepage  waters.    Irrigation  by 
pumping.      Organization.      Administration.     Legal  and  eco- 
nomic principles. 

Mechanical  Practice.    Two  hours.    Lectures  on  the  metallurgy 
of  cast  iron;  pattern  making;  foundry  work;  and  wood-working 
machinery. 
,    Continuation  of  Course  15.     Two  hours.     (Course  22  in  depart- 
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The  United  States  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 


THE    UNITED    STATES     AGRICULTURAL     EX- 
PERIMENT  STATION 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

(The  Regents  of  the  University) 

C.  H.  Morrill,  President,  Lincoln 

E.  A.  Hadley,  Scotia 
Chas.  W.  Kaley,  Red  Cloud 
Chas.  Weston,  Hay  Springs 
H.  L.  Goold,  Ogallala 
Thomas  Rawlings,  Wakefield 

THE  STATION  OFFICERS 

Geo.  E.  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Director 

F.  W.  Taylor,  Secretary 

J.  Stuart  Dales,  M.  Ph.,  Treasurer 
Wm.  W.  Marshall,  Executive  Clerk 

THE  WORKING  STAFF 

Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Chemist 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Botanist 
Lawrence  Bruner,  Entomologist 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  Ph.  D.,  Geologist 
Fred  W.  Card,  M.  Sc.,  Horticulturist 
A.  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  S.,  Animal  Diseases 

G.  D.  Swezey,  A.  M. ,  Meteorologist 
T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Agriculturist 

O.  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  Irrigation  Engineer 

G.  A.  Loveland,  B.  Sc,  Section  Director,  U.  S.  Weather 

Bureau 
W.  D.  Hunter,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Entomologist 
R.  S.  Hiltner,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Chemist 
S.  W.  Perin,  Foreman  of  Farm 
(207) 
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The  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
which  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  The  University  of 
Nebraska,  is  maintained  from  a  fund  appropriated  by  the 
national  Congress.  In  1887  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress,  which  has  become  knowu,  from  the  name  of  its 
introducer,  as  the  "  Hatch  Bill  ".  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  it  was  proposed  to  offer  to  each  state  and  ter- 
ritory sufficient  funds  to  establish  an  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  in  each,  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
College  which  might  already  have  been  established  under 
the  act  of  1862  donating  land  for  such  colleges. 

Nebraska,  through  her  legislature,  as  provided  by  the 
law  making  possible  the  establishing  of  the  Stations,  as- 
sented to  the  conditions  imposed,  which  were  very  sim- 
ple, and  was  one  of  the  states  to  receive  immediate  bene- 
fits from  the  Act. 

The  sort  of  work  contemplated  by  the  law  providing 
for  these  Experiment  Stations  is  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
Section  2  of  the  Act  establishing  such  stations  that  the 
text  of  that  section  is  given  here.      It  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experi- 
ment stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments 
on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical 
composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the 
comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a 
varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  ac- 
climation; the  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition 
of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test 
their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation 
and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  diges- 
tibility of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the 
scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the   United  States  as 
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may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  states  or  territories". 
The  working  staff  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  consists  of  the  scientists  who  are  en- 
gaged in  instruction  in  the  University,  who  give  such 
time  as  may  be  needed  to  the  working  out  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Station  along  their  respective  lines  of  re- 
search. 

Perhaps    more    has  been  done  in  this  Station  in  lead- 
ing in    a    thorough    investigation    of    the    sugar     beet 
problem  and  of  animal  diseases   than  in  any  other  two 
lines  of  investigation.     No  state  in  the  Union  has  made 
a  more  thorough  research  into  the  many  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  and  its  manufacture 
into  sugar  than  has  Nebraska,   and  no  small  portion  of 
the  solution  of  these  questions  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  provisions  of  the   Experiment   Station    act,  and   by 
means  of  the  funds  coming  from  the  general  government. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  careful  and  painstaking  and 
necessarily  expensive  work  that  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  investigation  regarding  the  causes  and  cures  for  the 
various  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals. 

As  provided  by  law,  bulletins  are  issued  from  the  Sta- 
tion, setting  forth  the  information  gained  by  the  various 
experiments,  and  are  sent  without  charge  to  any  resident 
of  Nebraska  who  requests  them. 

The  desire  is  to  make  the  Station  useful  to  the  farmers 
of  the  state,  and  their  co-operation  is  cordially  invited  in 
an  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  result. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  meets  a  demand  for  in- 
struction in  practical  mechanical  work.  The  shops  and 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  are  made 
available  by  this  school  to  young  men  from  the  common 
or  district  schools.  There  are  many  young  men  having 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  complete  a  colleo-iate 
course  at  the  University,  who  will  here  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  practical  education,  fitting  them  for 
some  useful  place  in  life. 
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Primarily,  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  intended  for 
those  young  men  who  expect  to  enter  some  one  of  the 
mechanical  trades,  and  who  desire  a  scientific  basis  for  this 
later  work,  although  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases  the 
stimulus  given  by  the  school  will  be  such  that  a  colle- 
giate course  in  one  of  the  engineering  groups  will  be  pur- 
sued. Nowhere  is  there  greater  difficulty  in  learning  a 
trade  than  in  the  West,  where  few  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  as  yet  developed.  Even  if  this  were  not  true, 
the  school  would  offer  the  surest  means  of  attaining 
future  success,  for  it  will  give  a  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  are  intimately  connected  with  mechanical 
work,  but  which  cannot  be  learned  in  the  shop. 

The  school  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school,  although  the 
principles  of  some  of  the  more  important  mechanical 
trades  are  taught.  The  student  obtains  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  mechani- 
cal operations,  and  he  is  enabled  to  determine  what 
particular  branch  of  mechanical  work  he  can  most 
successfully  pursue. 

THE   SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  School  year  coincides  with  the  University  year, 
which  embraces  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning  September 
16th,  1897,  and  closing  the  first  week  in  June,  1898.  It 
is  especially  desirable  that  students  report  promptly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  as  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  do  the  advanced  work  until  the  back  work  has 
been  made  up. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  young  men  of  sixteen  years  of 
a^e,  or  over,  who  are  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  Uni- 
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versity,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  training  for  properly 
carrying  on  the  work.  The  applicant  should  understand 
arithmetic  and  elementary  English  grammar. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

1.  Mathematics 5  hours 

2.  English 5     << 

3.  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice 2     " 

4.  Mechanical  Drawing  * 2     " 

5.  Shop  Work  * ., ...... '., ,.. .. ...,, '  .3     « 

a.  Bench  Work  in  Wool 

b.  Wood  Turning 

Second  Semester 

6.  Mathematics 5  hours 

7.  English 5     << 

8.  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice 2     " 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing 2     " 

10.  Shop  Work .3     " 

a.  Pattern-making 

b.  Foundry  Work 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 

1.  Mathematics 5  hours 

2.  Theme  Writing  (in  connection  with  lectures  on  Mechani- 
cal Practice) 

3.  Physics 5      " 

4.  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice 2 

5.  Mechanical  Drawing 2      " 

6.  Shop  Work 4      " 

a.  Forging  in  Iron  and  Steel 

b.  Filing,  Chipping,  and  Scraping 

*  Three  hours  work  in  the  shop  or  in  the  drawing  room  are  equivalent  to  one 
hour  credit  in  the  schedule. 
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Second  Semester 

7.  Political  Economy 3  hours 

8.  Theme  Writing 1  hour 

9.  Physics 5  hours 

10.  Lectures  on  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery 2 

11.  Mechanical  Drawing 2 

12.  Shop  Work 5      " 

a.  Machine  Work  in  Metals 


DESCRIPTION  OF   COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


MATHEMATICS 

Many  of  the  practical  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the 
shop  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  without  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, hence  the  mathematics  given  in  this  course  is  planned 
especially  for  the  mechanic  with  reference  to  its  application  to 
mechanical  work.  The  course  includes  a  brief  review  of  arithmetic; 
tables  as  labor  savers;  curve  plotting  by  tables;  exponential  and 
logarithmic  tables,  and  the  slide  rule;  computation  by  logarithms; 
mensuration,  with  a  sketch  of  its  geometric  foundation;  use  of 
formulae  in  computation;  graphical  methods  in  computation; 
trigonometric  functions  and  their  use;  equations  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  degree;  geometric  meanings  and  graphic  solu- 
tions; solution  by  tables;  differentiation  and  integration,  with 
their  geometric  and  mechanical  significance;  use  of  tables  of 
integrals,  geometric  integration,  mechanical  integrators. 

ENGLISH 

The  ability  to  speak  and  write  correct  English  readily  should  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  the  training  of  every  educated  man.  For 
the  mechanic,  it  has  a  practical  value  as  well,  since  it  will  enable 
him  to  occupy  positions  for  which,  without  such  ability,  he  would 
be  unfit.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  English,  as  in  other 
subjects  taught  in  the  School,  is  to  give  the  student  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  training. 

During  the  first  year  the  instruction  will  include  reading  from 
classic  authors,  mainly  prose,  three  hours  each  week,  and  English 
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composition  with  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  two  hours 
each  week.  During  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  prepare  each  week  a  short  descriptive  paper 
on  some  mechanical  subject,  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on  me- 
chanical practice.  During  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year 
one  theme  each  week  will  be  required,  the  subject  to  be  assigned  by 
the  instructor  m  English.  y 

PHYSICS 

The  laws  of  motion,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of  light  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  upon  mechanical  design  and  construction  A 
knowledge  of  the  various  physical  phenomena  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  he  mechanic,  being  of  direct  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  practical  problems  that  will  be  presented  to  him  Dur- 
ing the  second  year,  five  hours  each  week,  including  recitations  and 
lectures  with  demonstrations,  will  be  devoted  to  a  course  in  general 
elementary  physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

If  the  student  expects  to  engage  in  some  particular  line  of  me- 
chanical work,  where  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  be  useful  he 
may  substitute  chemistry  for  physics  in  the  second  year  of  the 
course.  This  substitution  will  be  allowed  only  when  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  such  a  change  are  presented.  In  general,  the  course  in 
physics  will  be  the  most  valuable  to  students  in  the  school. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

In  Political  Economy  will  be  presented  to  the  student,  in  their 
simplest  form,  the  most  salient  economic  facts,  such  as  will  in  the 
future  tend  to  give  direction  and  steadiness  to  his  views  and  utter- 
ances as  an  American  citizen.  Those  points  which  possess  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  mechanic  are  discussed  in  lectures  on  phy- 
sical and  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States;  the  industrial 
revolution;  the  factory  system;  trade  unions;  labor  and  capital- 
money,  credit,  and  finance;  the  new  transportation;  changes  in  the 
center  of  population;  the  winning  of  the  West. 

MECHANICAL  PRACTICE 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  course,  two  lectures 
a  week  are  given  on  Mechanical  Practice.  They  run  parallel  with 
the  work  in  the  shop,  and  are  intended  in  part  to  give  a  better 
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knowledge  of  the  work  done  therein,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cuss those  things  which  the  intelligent  mechanic  must  know,  but 
which  do  not  nec333arily  form  a  part  of  his  practical  shop  work. 
These  lectures  include  a  discussion  of  the  standards  of  length;  the 
form  and  action  of  carpenters'  and  turners'  tools;  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  timber;  simple  framed  structures,  floors,  roofs,  etc.;  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates;  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel;  the 
forms  and  construction  of  patterns  and  core-boxes;  molding  and 
foundry  practice;  wood-working  machinery;  forging  tools  and 
machinery  files;  machine  work  in  metals;  and  general  metal-work- 
ing machinery. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 
A  number  of  the  more  important  engineering  problems  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  mechanic  who  maybe  called  upon  to  build,  repair,  or 
run  engines,  dynamos,  boilers,  or  other  apparatus  for  the  generation 
or  transmission  of  power,  will  be  discussed  in  the  lectures  on  steam 
and  electrical  engineering  machinery,  including  the  elementary 
theory  of  the  steam  engine,  forms  of  engines,  valve  mechanism,  in- 
dicator practice  and  engine  economy;  forms  of  boilers,  boiler  set- 
tings, care  and  management  of  boilers;  fuels;  accessory  steam  ma- 
chinery; the  gas  engine;  elementary  theory  of  the  dynamo;  electric 
lighting;  electric  railways;  electrical  distribution  and  wiring; 
water  power;  power  transmission  by  gears,  belts;  ropes,  electricity, 

etc 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

All  mechanical  construction  is  done  from  mechanical  drawings, 
which  to  the  mechanic  should  represent  clearly  the  ideas  of  the  de- 
signer. It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  skilled  mechanic  be  capa- 
ble of  interpreting  drawings  so  that  he  may  easily  reproduce  in 
wood  or  iron  the  things  therein  represented.  Six  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  course  are  devoted  to  mechanical  drawings,  and  the 
student  is  then  not  only  rendered  capable  of  interpreting  drawings, 
but  he  will  have  acquired  the  skill  and  ability  to  make  them  him- 
self. The  instruction  includes  the  care  and  use  of  the  drawing  in- 
struments, drawing  from  copy,  machine  sketching,  detail  drawing, 
tracing  and  blue  printing,  line  shading,  tinting,  drawing  from  dic- 
tation, gears,  parts  of  machines,  etc. 

SHOP  WORK 
The  work  in  the  shops  is  eminently  practical,  the  instruction  in 
each  branch  being  given  by  a  systematic  course  of  exercises,  show- 
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ing  the  use  of  the  different  tools  and  the  methods  of  mechanical 
construction.  After  the  completion  of  any  given  set  of  exercises, 
the  principles  there  learned  will  be  applied  in  the  construction  of 
some  complete  piece  of  work.  Since  the  work  is  solely  for  construc- 
tion, and  there  is  as  little  repetition  as  possible,  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion is  not  expected  or  desired.  The  principles  of  tool  use  and  me- 
chanical construction  are  taught,  but  great  dexerity  and  rapidity 
of  execution,  which  result  from  long  practice,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  outside  work.     The  work  done  is  as  follows: 

Bench  Work  in  Wood.— A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing 
the  use  of  the  different  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  methods  of  con- 
structing various  forms  of  splices,  dovetails,  joints,  panels,  etc. 
Nine  hours  work  each  week  for  one-half  of  the  first  semester  of  the 
first  year. 

Wood  Turning— A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing  the 
methods  of  turning  plain  cylinders,  cutting  square  shoulders,  turn- 
ing plain  and  compound  curves,  chucking,  etc.  Nine  hours'  work 
each  week  for  one-half  of  the  first  semester  of  the  first  year. 

Pattern  Making— The  construction  of  various  forms  of  patterns 
core-boxes,  etc.,  for  parts  of  machines.  Nine  hours  each  week  dur 
ing  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year. 

Foundry  Work— Bench  and  floor  moulding,  core-making,  and 
casting  in  iron  and  brass.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  course  in 
pattern  making. 

Forging  in  Iron  and  Steel— A  systematic  course  of  exercises  in 
drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  welding,  and  tempering.  Applica- 
tions of  the  above  in  the  construction  of  more  elaborate  finished 
pieces  of  work.  Nine  hours  each  week  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  second  year. 

Filing,  Chipping,  and  Scraping— The  use  of  the  cold  chisel,  the 
file,  and  the  scraper.  Exercises  in  chipping  straight  and  grooved 
surfaces;  surface  and  round  filing;  polishing,  and  the  construction 
of  surface  plates.  Three  hours  each  week  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  second  year. 

Machine  Work,  in  Metals— Plain  and  taper  turning,  boring, 
thread  cutting,  drilling,  planing,  milling,  and  polishing;  the  con- 
struction of  taps,  dies,  drills,  reamers,  and  complete  machines;  prac- 
tice in  lining  up  shafting,  etc.  Fifteen  hours  each  week  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  second  year. 
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OTHER  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

During  the  second  year  of  the  course,  each  student  will  be  given 
practice  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  power  boilers,  the 
steam  engines,  and  the  various  dynamo-electric  machines,  together 
with  indicator  practice,  valve  setting,  and  engine  and  boiler  tests. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  Wood  Shop  contains  twenty- five  carpenters' 
benches,  each  equipped  with  a  quick-action  vise,  and  a 
complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools;  sixteen  ten-inch  swing 
speed  lathes,  each  equipped  with  two  sets  of  turning 
tools;  one  large  pattern-makers'  lathe;  one  double  re- 
volving cross-cut  and  rip  saw;  one  scroll  saw;  one  uni- 
versal trimmer;  two  grindstones;  and  numerous  special 
small  tools. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipped  with  twenty-four  station- 
ary forges  with  a  like  number  of  anvils  and  sets  of  small 
tools.  The  smoke  is  removed  and  the  blast  supplied  to 
the  forges  by  a  seventy-inch  doable  ended  fan.  A 
twenty-six-inch,  back-geared  and  power-feed  drill  press ; 
a  wet  and  dry  emery  grinder;  a  hand  punch  and  shear;  a 
hand  forge,  and  benches  with  blacksmiths'  and  machin- 
ists' vises,  complete  the  equipment. 

Power  to  drive  the  shops  is  furnished  by  a  25  h.  p. 
Weston  high-speed  automatic  engine,  and  a  10  h.  p. 
Junior  Westinghouse  engine,  steam  being  supplied  by  a 
40  h.  p.   vertical  water-tube  boiler  located  in  the  boiler 

house. 

The  Engineering  Laboratory  contains  some  fifteen 
dynamos  and  motors  from  25  Kilo- watts  capacity  down, 
covering  the  standard  types  of  electrical  machinery  at 
present  in  use.  Other  accessory  apparatus  is  also  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  accurate  measuring  instruments  having 
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a  wide  range,  to  enable  complete  tests  to  be  made  of  all 
electrical  and  steam  apparatus  available. 

The  Steam  equipment  consists  of  a  100  b.  p.  Stirling 
water-tube  boiler,  located  in  the  boiler  house;  a  103  h.  p. 
tandem,  compound,  condensing  engine;  a  25  h.  p.  center- 
crank  automatic  engine,  and  a  5  h.  p.  vertical  experi- 
mental engine,  together  with  absorption  and  transmission 
dynamometers,  calorimeters,  indicators,  and  guages  for 
valve  practice  and  general  testing. 

The  Drawing-room  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  located 
in  the  second  story  of  the  new  Library  Building.  It  con- 
tains thirty-two.  drawing  tables,  and  a  large  number  of 
drawing  boards.  All  paper  and  drafting  instruments  are 
supplied  by  the  student. 

Technical  Library.— T  here  are  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment libraries  a  number  of  the  leading  engineering  jour- 
nals, together  with  a  number  of  reference  books,  bound 
volumes  of  engineering  papers,  and  proceedings  of  en- 
gineering societies.  The  student  will  also  have  free  ac- 
cess to  all  the  books  and  papers  in  the  general  library. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free.  The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  only.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  to  cover  breakage  and  loss 
of  tools,  and  waste  of  material.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  balance  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student. 

Upon  entering  the  school,  the  student  must  provide 
himself  with  a  set  of  drafting  instruments,  costing  about 
$10.00,  and  books,  apparel  for  work  in  the  shops,  and  in- 
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cidentals,  costing  about  $3.00.  Books  and  other  inciden- 
tals for  the  entire  year  will  cost  about  $5.00. 

In  a  private  family  table  board  may  be  obtained  for 
$2.25  or  $2.50  per  week.  Some  of  the  students'  clubs 
give  board  as  low  as  $2.00  per  week.  Boom  rent  varies 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  month,  and  upward 

The  first  year  in  the  school  will  probably  cost  about 
as  follows,  exclusive  of  clothing,  washing,  and  other  in- 
cidentals: 

Matriculation  fee $  5  00 

Drafting  instruments 10  00 

Books,  etc 5  00 

Waste  of  material  and  loss  of   tools  (esti- 
mated)    2  00 

Table  board,  38  weeks  at  $2 76  00 

Room  rent,  9  months  at  $2.50 22  50 

Total $120  50 

The  expenses  of  the  second  year  will  be  reduced  $15.00 

by  the  first  two  items.      In  some  cases  it  is  possible  for 

students  to  secure  employment  during  their  spare  time, 

and  thus  slightly  reduce  the  above  expenses. 


SPECIAL 
PROFESSIONAL    COURSES 

The  Teachers'  Course 

The  Course  in  Law  and  Journalism 

The  Medical  Course 


SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 


It  is  believed  to  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  every  stu- 
dent to  take  a  full  college  course  in  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional schools.  But  recognizing  the  fact  that  this  can- 
not always  be  done,  certain  special  professional  courses 
are  offered  upon  the  following  conditions: 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  stated  under 
each  course,  the  applicant  must  show  good  reason  why  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  take  a  full  college  course. 

He  must  follow  the  courses  as  outlined,  during  such 
time  as  he  is  in  attendance  upon  the  University. 


TEACHERS'    COURSE 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors 
pursuing  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  and  the  Industrial  College. 

It  is  also  open  for  all  graduates  of  the  advanced  course 
of  the  State  Normal  School  who  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  in  teaching;  to  all  graduates  of  the 
state  high  schools,  accredited  by  the  University,  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years  experience  in  teaching,  and 
to  all  others  who  can  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned  that  they  can  pursue  the  work  with  credit  and 

with  profit. 
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AIM 


The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  all 
those  regular  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessionof  teaching,  and  who  wish,  during  their  col- 
lege course,  bv  special  and  professional  study,  to  prepare 
for  positions  of  supervision  and  teaching  in  departments 
of  higher  education. 

It  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  quali- 
fied teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  a 
more  extended  scholarship  and  a  more  thorough  study  of 
educational  problems  in  which  they  are  particularly  in- 
terested. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  course  covers  two  years'  work,  or  a  total  of  thirteen 
University  courses,  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Special  Knowledge.  The  completion  of  work  amount- 
ing normally  to  five  University  courses  in  a  subject  or 
group  of  closely  allied  subjects  which  the  student  expects 
to  teach;  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  group  of  sub- 
jects and  the  student's  proficiency  resting  with  the  head 
of  the  department  most  directly  concerned. 

The  above  work  will  include  some  instruction  by  the 
department  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects in  the  secondary  schools. 

b.  Professional  Knowledge.  The  completion  of  work 
in  pedagogy  amounting  to  two  and  two -fifths  courses,  and 
of  work  in  psychology  amounting  to  one  and  one-fifth 
courses;  the  courses  to  be  designated  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

c.  General  Knowledge.     Additional  work  sufficient  to 
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represent  four  and  two-fifths  courses  (exclusive  of  the 
above  work)  to  be  elected  by  the  student  from  the  de- 
partments of  the  University,  under  the  advice  of  the  head 
of  the  department  of  pedagogy  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment with  whom  the  student  is  taking  his  special 
work. 

The  University  Teachers'  Certificate  will  be  granted 
to  such  graduates  of  the  University  as  have  satisfactorily 
completed  all  the  requirements  of  the  Teachers'  Course 
as  outlined  above,  and  have  shown  such  marked  profi- 
ciency in  the  special  and  professional  subjects  as  to  jus- 
tify the  Faculty  in  recommending  them  for  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching. 

Students  not  graduates  of  the  University  completing 
this  course  will  receive  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  be 
given  proper  credit  for  the  work  towards  a  degree. 

^  The  University  Teachers'  Certificate  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  proper  authorities  in  a  number  of  states  as 
sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  grant  a  teacher's  li- 
cense without  further  examination.  Under  Section  10, 
(4792)  of  the  school  law  of  Nebraska  as  amended  in  1897, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  author- 
ized to  grant  State  Teachers'  Certificates  to  such  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  as  have  complied  with  the  above 
requirements. 

The  law  reads  as  follows: 

"That  all  graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  holding  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  in  addition 
thereto  certificates  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  showing 
that  such  graduates  have  completed  the  courses  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  the  Regents  and  Faculty  of  said  University  for  the  spe- 
cial training  and  instruction  of  teachers,  shall  be  accredited  as 
qualified  teachers  within  the  meaning  of  the  school  law  of  this 
state;  and  all  such  graduates  shall  have  equal  privileges,  upon 
equal    conditions,   with    graduates  from  any  and  all   other  edu- 
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cational  institutions  within  this  state,  under  *?^JE£E£ 
Said  certificates  are  hereby  declared  to  he  *dl*  "  °^^ 
the  first  grade,  to  teach  in  pnblic  schools  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
for  a  period  of  three  years  from  their  date.  ....     fca  nf   the 

••After  three  years  of  actual  teaching,  the  certificates  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  mentioned  in  section  one 
S  tlXTe t  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  State  Superintendent  o 
Public  Instruction  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  ™™£ 
the  anolicant  has  been  successful,  and  such  countersignature  shall 
l\7s^h  certificates  permanent:  f<««,  that^d -°«£ 
tare  may  be  canceled  and  its  legal  effect  annulled  by  tta»V« 
u  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of 
d"autmcaton  provided  further,  that  such  certificates  shall  be 
suStthe  provisions  for  lapsing  set  forth  in  section  four,  sub- 
division IX. ,  of  the  school  laws. " 

See  outline  of  Pedagogical  Courses,  pages  149  to  101. 

COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  LAW  AND  JOURNALISM 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  regular  undergraduate 

courses.  ,  .  i 

The  course  presumes  much  more  maturity  and  special 
preparation  than  is  expected  in  those  entering  the  ower 
classes  of  the  University,  and  students  should  consult  the 
heads    of  the  departments  concerned  before  registering 

for  the  work. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

American  History  3 -.1763-1829 ['J1^ 

English  1:  Rhetoric • ■  ; '   3       .< 

English  5:  Advanced  Course  in  Composition     u 

English  Literature  5:  General  English  Literature 3 

or  2       " 

Science:  (Elective) ;' o 

Political  Science  1:  Elementary  Political  Economy 8      ^ 

Political  Science  15:  English  Economic  History 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

American  History  4:  1829-1885 3  hours 

English:  Continuation  of  Courses  1  and  5 5      << 

English  Literature  6:  Continuation  of  Course  5 3 

or 
Science:  (Elective)  Continuation  of  work  of  first  semester.  .2       " 

Political  Science  2:  Advanced  Political  Economy 3 

Political  Science  16:  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  3      " 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

American  History  7:  American  Political  History 3  hours 

American  History  9 :  Constitutional  Law 3 

English  11:  Public  Speaking  (Law) 
or 

English  15:  Journalism  (Journalism) 2 

Philosophy  9:  Logic [3       « 

Political  Science  3 :  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  .3      " 
Political  Science  13:  Sociology * 3      < < 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

American  History  10:  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. . .  .3  hours 

American  History  8:  Slavery 3 

English:  Continuation  of  work  of  first  semester 2  or  3 

Philosophy  11 :  Ethics 3 

Political  Science  20:  Municipal  Government 3 

Political  Science  10:  Money,  Banking,  and  Bimetallism. . . . 3 


COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICINE 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  elementary  English  grammar, 
including  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  pro- 
nunciation; arithmetic,  algebra  complete,  plane  geom- 
etry; descriptive  and  physical  geography;  elementary 
United  States  history;  elementary  Latin  and  twenty-nine 
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chapters   of   the    first   book   of    Csesar;    and    elementary 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Some  medical  colleges  in  the  country  require  a  college 
degree  for  entrance,  while  in  all  the  medical  colleges  the 
requirements  are  being  steadily  raised. 

There  are  some  students  to  whom,  for  various  reasons, 
the  full  college  course  is  an  impossibility.  To  such 
students  this  course  offers  that  part  of  college  training 
which  is  of  great  technical  value,  and  which  is  most 
immediately  connected  with  the  subsequent  work  of  the 
medical  school.  The  work  outlined  is  in  large  part  that 
which  is  included  in  the  general  study  of  the  first  year  in 

the  best  schools. 

Students  who  are  registered  in  regular  groups  ot 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  the 
Industrial  College,  can  elect  this  work  and,  in  such  case, 
it  is  much  better  to  distribute  the  work  of  the  two  years 
outlined  below  over  the  four  years  of  the  college  course, 
rather  than  to  take  it  in  the  shorter  time. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Botany  1 :  Structural  and  Physiological *  hours 

Botany  la:  Botanical  technique • 

Chemistry  1:  Study  of  the  Metallic  Elements 2  nours 

English  1:  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition a 

Hygiene  1 :  Mental  Hygiene °™\ 

Physics  1 :  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat jj  nours 

Zoology  1:  General  elementary  course ^ 

Zoology  3:  General  Physiology 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Botany  2:  Structural  and  Physiological,  continued  ....... .2  hours 

Chemistry  2:  Study  of  the  Metallic  Elements,  continued. . .  .2      ^ 

English  2:  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  continued. .  .4 
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Hygiene  2:  Digestion,  Respiration,  Sanitation 1  hour 

Physics  2:  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat,  continued ! . .  .3  hours 

Zoology  2:  General  elementary  course,  continued 3 

Zoology  8a:  Osteology "2 

Zoology  4:  General  Physiology,  continued .2 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Botany  17:  Pharmaceutical  Botany 2  hours 

Chemistry  3:  Organic  Chemistry ".''...'.......  3  hours 

Philosophy  1 :  Introductory  Course  in  Psychology .... 4      « 

Physics  3:  Experimental  Physics;  Continuation  of  Courses 

1  and  2 ;  3 

Zoology  5 :  Invertebrate  Morphology ..........    "4      << 

Zoology  9:  Normal  Histology "  "  2 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Botany  18:  Pharmaceutical,  continued 2  hours 

Chemistry  4:  Organic  Chemistry,  continued .... 3       « 

Philosophy  2:  Introductory  Course  in  Psychology,  continued  4       " 

Physics  4:  Experimental  Physics,  continued 2       « 

Zoology  8:  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates' '. 4      « 

Zoology  10:  Vertebrate  Embryology 2      " 

Students  completing  this  course  will  receive  certificates 
of  their  proficiency,  and  by  special  arrangement  are  ad- 
mitted  (without  preliminary  or  entrance  examinations) 
to  the  third  year  and  second  course  of  lectures  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the  sec- 
ond  year  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania', 
Omaha  Medical  College,  Creighton  Medical  College' 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,' 
and  the  Northwestern  Medical  School  (Chicago  Medical 
College);  and  to  the  first  year  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  and  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
University    of    Michigan. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

This  society  was  organized  for  the  encouragement  of 
a  medical  school  in  the  University  at  some  future  time, 
and  for  the  sake  of  placing  in  some  united  relationship 
with  the  other  student  bodies  of  the  University,  those 
students  in  the  Course  Preparatory  to  Medicine. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

ART  AND  OF  MUSIC 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AET  AND  OF  MUSIC 


ART 

MISS  PARKER,  MISS  RIGHTER,  MRS.  BROCK 

Though  it  is  not  yet  possible  for  the  University  to  open 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  recognized  by  the  statutes  of 
this  state,  the  regents  have  always  maintained  certain 
courses  looking  toward  the  opening  of  the  College.  They 
have  provided  the  studios  and  necessary  encouragement 
to  secure  for  University  students  instruction  in  Art  and 
Music. 

ROOMS 

The  Library  building  of  the  University  gives  present 
opportunity  to  use  the  upper  book  room  (not  at  present 
demanded  by  the  library)  for  all  the  Art  work  of  the 
University.  The  Art  Gallery  is  about  seventy  feet  by 
fifty,  lighted  by  a  large  skylight  of  most  approved  pat- 
tern, and  has  besides  most  favorable  north  lights.  Ad- 
joining are  smaller  rooms  for  instruction  and  private 
work.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  affiliated  School  of 
Music,  this  is  an  excellent  beginning  for  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts. 

SPECIAL  ADVANCED  WORK 

It  is  hoped  that  special  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  students  who  desire  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  art 
work. 

(235) 
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TUITION  FEES 

The  tuition  fees  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows: 

1  Daily  lessons  (three  hours)  one  semester  $40 

Four  lessons  weekly,  one  semester 32 

Three  lessons  weekly,  one  semester 25 

Two  lessons  weekly,  one  semester 18 

One  lesson  weekly,  one  semester 10 

r    Three  lessons  weekly,  one  semester 24 

Wood  Carving              \    TwQ  lessong  weekly,  one  semester 16 

China  Painting            (    Qne  le9SOn  weekly>  one  semester .......  10 

Etching:  One  lesson  weekly,  one  semester 10 

For  further  information  concerning  the  courses  or  tees 
in  Art,  address  The  Chancellor,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


THE  FACULTY 


Willard  Kimball,  Leipzig;  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Oscar  Paul 
Director;  Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Harmony 

Susie  Scofield,  Leipzig;  Virgil  Clavier  School;  private  pupil  of 
Dr.  William  Mason 

Piano,  Practice  Clavier 
Harriet  Reynolds;  Leipzig. 

Piano 

John  Randolph,    Cincinnati  College  of  Music;  New   England 
Conservatory  of  Music;  private  pupil  of  Geo.  L.  Osgood 
Voice  Development,  Lecturer  on  History  and  General  theory  of 
Music 

August  Hagenow,  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music 

Violin,  Instructor  of  the  University  Orchestra 
Mrs.  August  Hagenow 

Instructor  of  Violin 
Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

'  Sight  Beading,  Instructor  of  University  Chorus  Classes 
David  F.  Easterday 

Comet,  Leader  of  University  Cadet  Band 
Claire  C.  Young 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Banjo 
Edward  L.  Mouck 

Instructor  in  Piano  Tuning 
Gertrude  L.  Wright 

Instructor  in  Voice  Culture 
Mary  Kettering 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Clavier 
Mae  Biltgen 

Librarian 

Affiliated  with  the  University  is  a  School  of  Music  of- 
fering courses  that  are  intended  to  give  those  who  com- 
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plete  them  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency.  White  it 
is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  course  for  each  individ- 
ual, the  following  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical.  The 
work  indicated,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  carried  by  all 
candidates  for  graduation. 

Pupils  may  take  any  one  or  more  of  the  courses  out- 
lined, either  in  classes  or  privately.     But  the  candidate 
for  graduation  must  pursue  three  courses,  viz.,  the  com- 
plete course  in  the  science  of  music  (including  sight-sing- 
ing, harmony,    counterpoint,    orchestration,  history  and 
theory    of  music);    in  instrumental  music,  either  piano- 
forte, pipe-organ,  violin,  or  voice;  and  one  elective  course. 
This  requirement  is  made  in  order  to  secure  to  one  who 
seeks  a  diploma  from  the  University  such  mastery  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  musical  art  as  will  enable  the 
graduate  to  secure  and  maintain  an  honored  position  in 
the  best  academies  and  colleges;  to  guard  against  a  nar- 
row and  one-sided  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  develop  a 
broad  and  generous  musicianship  which  does  not  overes- 
timate, the  value  of  virtuosity  alone. 

COURSES  TO  GRADUATION 

I.  Theory  of  Music:  Text-book  and  lectures,  twice  each  week  for 

one  year. 
II.  Sight-singing:  Work  in  elementary  University  chorus,   once 

each  week  for  one  year. 
Ill    Elementary  harmony:    Notation,  terminology,   formation  of 
chords,    modulation;    text-book,  lectures,    composition,  and 
practice,  twice  each  week  for  one  year.     This  course  must  be 
preceded  by  Course  II. 
IV.  Advanced  harmony:  Suspension,  harmonizing  melodies,  with 
cantifirmi  in  the   different  voices,  enharmonics,  figuration, 
four-to-eight-part  writing,  study  of  form,  counterpoint,  twice 
each  week  for  one  year. 
Y.   Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  or  Voice:  Twice  each  week  through- 
out the  course. 
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PIANO-FORTE 


The  course  includes  the  systematic    study  of    technical 
exercises  for  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  the  complete  control  of  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  a  skillful  interpretation  of  any  composition  of 
merit.     Iu  this  work  the  Virgil  Practice  Clavier  will  be 
used  for  many  who  contemplate  a  thorough  course   and 
who  need  the  strengthening  of  the  muscles  of  hand  and 
arm.     This  is  the  only  toneless  instrument  that  is  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  piano  for  all  practice,  and  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  several  of  the  leading  schools 
of  music  in  this  country.     By  its  use  the  extensor  or  lift- 
ing muscles  are  developed,  and  a  pure  legato  touch  is  se- 
cured.    It  has  already  achieved  such  astonishing  results 
that   many    advanced    players    and    artists    are    availing 
themselves  of  its  use. 

Throughout  the  course,  eludes  of  various  degrees  of 
difficulty  and  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  given  in  connection  with  studies  and  exer- 
cises designed  to  bring  about  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  works 
of  the  classic  and  romantic  composers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  be  studied  according  to  the  taste,  inclina- 
tion, and  physical  powers  of  the  student.  More  advanced 
and  graduate  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  play- 
ing with  instructors  in  duos,  trios,  and  quartettes. 

All  students  are  required  to  sustain  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations before  passing  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

This  prescribed  course  requires  about  five  years  of  the 
regular  student  of  average  ability;  presuming  practically 
no  knowledge  of  the  instrument  when  entering  the  Con- 
servatory,  and  also  presuming  some  natural  talent  and 
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considerable  maturity  of  character  and  self- discipline. 
'  Students  not  candidates  for  graduation  may  have  the 
usual  Conservatory  privilege  of  electing  work  freely,  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  preparation. 

VOICE    DEVELOPMENT 

The  production  of  a  pure,  resonant,  and  musical  tone 
is  only  the  result  of  patient  and  intelligent  study ;  and 
the  natural  and  easy  control  of  the  singing  voice,  is  ob- 
tained only  by  the  correct  use  of  the  breath  and  the  vocal  or- 
gans.    The  study  of  neither  the  so-called  Italian  or  Ger- 
man methods  can  produce  the  desired  results,   unaided 
by  the  careful  and  discriminating  judgment  of  an  instruc- 
tor of  wide  experience,  and  one  who  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge   of    physical    conditions    as    to     understand     the 
proper  relation  and  use  of  all  the  muscles  involved   (the 
diaphragm,  the  pectorals,  costal,  intercostal,  and  dorsal), 
and  who  knows  how  to  focus  and  place  the  voice  without 
contracting  the  throat  or  other  muscles.     Satisfactory  re- 
sults can  only  be  secured  by  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  and  wise  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil.    Solfeggi   and   other  vocal   exercises   from  eminent 
voice-builders  will  be  employed,  together  with  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  songs  and  ballads,  leading 
up  to  the  oratorio  and  the  opera.     Pupils  thus  become 
practical  singers,  and  this   acquaintance   with  the  best 
vocal  works  prepares  them  for  the  church  choir  and  even 
the  operatic  stage.     This  course  requires  three  years. 

VIOLIN,  VIOLA,   VIOLONCELLO 

Probably  no  other  instruments  require  so  much  patient 
and  unremitting  toil  in  their  mastery  as  those  above 
mentioned;  and  none  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  expres- 
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sion  of  all  shades  of  musical  feeling  or  so  nearly  resem- 
ble the  human  voice  with  all  its  possibilities  of  tone-col- 
oring. 

The  courses  laid  out  for  the  viola  and  'cello  will  be  as 
comprehensive  and  thorough  as  those  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  course  for  the  violin  consists  of: 
First  and  Second  Grades:   Easy  exercises,  studies  and  pieces,  to- 
gether with  the  acquirement  of  a  free  and  easy  wrist  and  arm 
motion;  and  diatonic  scales,  studies  in  the  first  and  third  posi- 
tions. ^ 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades:  Chromatic  scales  in  all  positions;  exer- 
cises in  intervals;  studies  by  Kreutzer  and  Alard;  concertos 
by  Viotti  and  Rode;  sonatas  by  Haydn;  etudes  by  Vieuxtemps 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades:  Modern  sonatas;  Lipinski,  six  caprices  de 
concert  Op.  10;  The  Modem  Technic,  Sauret,  pieces  by  Men- 
delssohn, Bach,  Rode,  Dont,  concertos  by  Spohr  and  others. 
There  will  be  an  ensemble  class  in  this  department  with 
weekly  rehearsals,  and  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
will  be  admitted  to  the  University  orchestra-a  training 
field  invaluable  to  the  student  for  sight  reading  and  in 
developing  a  musician-taste. 

The  course  for  the  viola  requires  only  about  two  terms 
the  pursuance  of  which  will  greatly  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  violinist. 

The  violoncello  and  double  bass  may  be  studied  in 
courses  corresponding  to  the  general  plan  of  other 
stringed  instruments. 

THE  ORGAN 

This  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  Director.  This  greatest  and  most  complete  of  all 
musical  instruments,  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  has  no 
comparison  for  grandeur  and  variety  of  effect,  and  is  fast 
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becoming  a  popular  concert  instrument.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  church  worship,  no  instrument  or  combination  of  in- 
struments approaches  it.  The  magnificent  orchestral 
transcriptions,  classic  works  of  Bach,  Merkel,  Thiele,  and 
the  compositions  of  the  French  writers  Batiste,  Wely, 
and  others,  will  be  preceded  by  the  study  of  Rinck's 
school,  the  phrasing  studies  by  Bach  and  Thayer, 
pedal  studies  by  Yolckmar,  hymn-tune  playing,  modula- 
tion, interludes,  and  lessons  in  registration.  A  two- 
manual,  pedal  organ  is  placed  in  the  school  for  student 
practice;  with  opportunity  for  occasional  practice  by  ad- 
vanced students  on  the  larger  church  organ. 

WIND  INSTRUMENTS 

Competent  instructions  will  be  provided  for  those  de- 
siring to  study  the  clarinet,  flute,  cornet,  and  band  in- 
struments. These  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  those 
pursuing  the  regular  course. 

Guitar,  mandolin,  and  banjo  will  be  taught  by  special 
instructors.  In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  these 
beautiful,  though  minor,  instruments  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  secure  to  the  student  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment possible. 

PIANO  TUNING 

This  is  a  field  insufficiently  covered,  and  presents  to 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men  an  opportunity  for 
useful  knowledge  which  is  in  constant  demand,  especially 
in  the  West  where  tuners  are  few  and  their  ability  in 
many  cases  far  below  the  demands  of  the  public.  Taken 
in  connection  with  history  of  the  piano,  with  harmony, 
sight  reading,  and  practical  work  with  all  keyed  instru- 
ments, piano  tuning  may  be  pursued  in  a  more  scientific 
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manner  than  at  a  factory,  where,  at  the  end  of  a  tedious 
apprenticeship,  no  knowledge  has  been  acquired  of  differ- 
ent manufactures,  of  its  history  and  relative   importance 
nor   of   the   collateral    and  indispensable  knowledge   of 
sight  reading.    The  course  covers  one  year  and  will  in 
elude  a  regular  course  of  sight  reading  (vocal),  setting 
temperament,  and  other  principles  and  practice  of  tuning 
four  terms  of  harmony  and  history,  construction  of  the 
different  methods  of  stringing   and  mechanism,   reed  or- 
gan  tuning,  voicing,  and  regulating. 

Students  cannot  be  admitted  to  this  course  for  less 
than  one  year,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  who  can- 
not readily  distinguish  different  degrees  of  pitch. 

LECTURES 

Among  the  free  advantages  will  be  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  musical  topics  by  instructors  of  the  School  of 
Music  and  the  University.  Attendance  upon  this  course 
will  be  required  from  all  regular  students. 

CONCERTS 

During  the  school  year  a  number  of  concerts  will  be 
given,  viz:  The  Choral  series:  University  chorus  and 
soloists  in  oratorio;  Artists'  series:  Performers  from 
abroad  and  the  faculty;  Chamber-music  series:  Strin* 
trios,  quartettes,  and  quintettes;  semi-public  soirees  bv 
instructors  and  pupils;  weekly  recitals  by  pupils  for  the 
acquirement  of  self-possession. 

UNIVERSITY  WORK 

For  students  in  regular  University  courses  the  studies 
of  piano,  voice  culture,  violin,  or  organ,  together  with 
the  science  of  music  are  made  elective.     See  page  149 
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Students  of  the  School  may  be  matriculated  as  students 
of  the  University,  without  examination,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  fee  of  five  dollars.  This  will  entitle 
them  to  free  instruction  in  all  University  courses  which 
they  are  prepared  to  enter,  and  will  give  them  all  library, 
laboratory,  and  gymnasium  privileges  of  University  stu- 
dents. This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
School.  It  thus  combines  with  music  training,  sound 
general  education  to  the  student,  at  very  slight  additional 
expense. 

r  ADVANTAGES 

The  advantages  in  connection  with  University  privi- 
leges are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  The  following, 
however,  are  worthy  of  notice:  Sight-reading,  chorus 
classes;  lectures  on  history  and  other  topics  relating  to 
music;  orchestral  practice;  ensemble  classes,  prima  vista 
reading  piano  classes.  These,  taken  in  connection  with 
gymnasium,  art  privileges,  use  of  libraries  and  reading 
room  are  invaluable  advantages  which  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  pay  extra 
for  them  in  other  schools. 

PEES 

Tuition  varies  with  the  instructors.    A  complete  sched- 
ule of  fees  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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THE  FACULTY 
George  E.  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Director  (Professor  of  Botany) 
Grove  E.  Barber,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature 
August  H.  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Howard  W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  History, 
and  Civics 

James  W.  Adams,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  English 

Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 

Arthur  L.  Candy,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

George  R.  Chatburn,  B.  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

H.  C.  Peterson,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English  Literature 

Anne  L.  Barr,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 


Frederick  W.  Faurot,  Assistant  in  Zoology 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Summer  School  will  open  on  Monday,  June  7,  for 
registration,  lectures,  and  library  and  laboratory  work, 
and  will  continue  every  week  day  till  Saturday  noon, 
July  3, 

(247) 
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Registration  for  work  will  be  made  in  the  Executive 
Officegon  the  first  floor  of  University  Hall.  Beg»ta£m 
will  close  Monday,  Jnne  14,  and  it  is  very  d»  mWefc* 
all  who  can  should  be  present  at  the  opening.  Those 
unavoidably  delayed  may  register  for  the  »"^j£ 
wish  to  pursue  by  mailing  an  application  and  enclosing 
the  registration  fee.' 


PURPOSE 


The   Summer  School  is  conducted   for   the   teachers 
principals,  and  superintendents  of  Nebraska     Many  hav 
not  had  the  opportunity   of    pursuing    certain    subjects 
under  the  guidance  of  specialists,  while  others  wish  to 
"tend  their  present  knowledge  in  various  branches  by 
means  of  the  facilities  which  the  University ■«£*  J 
is  for  such  that  this  School  is  organized.     A  ^™* 
spent  in  contact  with  those  who  have  made  a  life  study 
o?  particular  departments  of  knowledge  should  serve  a 
an  inspiration   to  the    earnest    teacher.     This    person 
contact  with  men  in  their  libraries  and  laboratories   i 
doubt    si  the  most  important  feature  of  Summer  School 


work. 

SCOPE 


By  referring  to  the  list  of  subjects  below  it  will  be 
seen  that  fewer  subjects  are  offered  than  heretofore.  It 
has  become  evident  that  much  more  will  be  accomplished 
W  offering  a  few  subjects  each  year  and  requiring 
thorough  work  in  these,  than  by  attempting  to  meet  all 
possible  demands  made  by  teachers. 

P  S  v  ral  subjects  offered  last  year  are  omitted  because 

they  are  commonly  well  taught  in  nearly  every  towm in 

he  state       Other  subjects,  European  History    Botany, 

and  Physics,  are  omitted  because  the  closely-related  sub- 
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jects  of  American   History,  Zoology,   and   Chemistry  are 
offered  in  their  stead.     The  subjects  offered  this  year  are 
American  History,  Chemistry,    English,   English  Litera- 
tare,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Pedagogy,   Physical   Training 
and  Zoology.     It  is  the  intention  of  the   University  to 
arrange  for  an  alternation  of  studies  from  year  to  year- 
.    hence  it  is  probable  that  in   1898   Physics  and  Botany' 
mil  be  offered  instead  of  Chemistry  and  Zoology,  and 
that  several  other  subjects  which  appear  this  year  will 
not  be  given. 

THE  RELATION  OP  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  TO  OTHER  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

For  some  years  a  movement  has  been  on  foot  to  con 
ceutrate  the  summer  work  of  instruction  in  the  state  in 
order  that  better  results  might  be  obtained  from  the  an- 
nual !  labor  and  expense.     Through   the  co-operation   of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work,  there  is,  year  by  year 
greater  promise  of  the  successful  issue  of  this  movement' 
Superintendent  Baer  of  the  Lancaster  County  Teacher^ 
Institute  has  made  arrangements  whereby  such  members 
or  the   Institute  as  are  properly  prepared  to  do  so  may 
ake  work  in  the  Summer  School.    It  has  been  customary 
for  many  County  Superintendents  to  excuse  teachers  who 
attend  the  Summer  School  for  the  full  time,  from  attend- 
ing the  home  County  Institute,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  year  the  same  courtesy  will  be  extended,  when  it  is 
requested.     A  certificate  of  attendance  will  be  issued  by 
the  Director  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  who  attend  all 
classes  and  exercises  regularly. 

THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

The  Lancaster  County  Teachers'  Institute,  the  largest 
teachers    institute  in  Nebraska,  will  be  in  session  in  the 
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University   during   the  second   and  third  weeks  of  the 
Summer  School.     It  will  be  a  graded  school  of  methods 
and    practice    in    Primary    Work,    Reading,    Grammar, 
United  States    History,    Drawing,  Elementary  Algebra, 
and    Geometry,    Elementary    Zoology    and    Chemistry, 
Pedagogy,  etc.     Only  well  known  specialists  and  educa 
tors  will  be  employed  to  give  instruction.     Teachers  wil 
thus  find  in  the  Institute  an  Elementary  Training  School 
including    many    subjects   not   offered   in   the    Summer 
School,   and  County  Superintendents  will  suffer  no  loss 
by   permitting  their   teachers  to  do  their  summer  work 
here,  instead  of  in  their  home  Institutes. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  SELECTION  OP  WORK 

Teachers  are  earnestly  advised  to  concentrate  upon 
one,  or  at  most  a  few,  subjects.  It  is  far  better  to  give 
enough  time  to  a  subject  to  fairly  master  it,  than  to 
m6rely  touch  upon  several.  One  month  is  a  very  short 
time  at  best,  and  to  divide  one's  time  among  many  sub- 
iects  is  not  profitable.  Principals  and  Superintendents 
who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest  phases 
of  different  subjects,  and  the  recent  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, may,  however,  take  up  more  lines  of  work  with 
profit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  CALDWELL 

T    Period  Studied.    The   "Revolutionary  Era"  from  1760  to 
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General  History  may  profitably  enter  the  class,  as  the  methods 
are  practically  the  same  for  all  history  teaching 

II.  Time.     The  class  will  meet  six  times  a  week  for  four  weeks 
Those  who  expect  to  get  credit  for  the  work  must  he  nreTrS 

Tho^'Uo01:  v:  t, to  eisht  ]rrs  each  ^ for  the  fo~ 

Ihose  who  give  this  amount  of  time  and  do  satisfactory  work 
*  ill  be  given  a  three-fifth's  credit  in  the  University,  piovTded 
they  are  matriculates.  J '  *"uvlaea 

III.  STUDENTS      There  will  be  two  courses.     The  first  course-six 
hours  a  week-will  be  for  those  who  wish  toworkS^v 
In  general  only  those  who  can  give  at  least  two  hou  s  of  til 
aration  a  day  are  desired  in  this  class.    The  second  course-Iwo 
anyone*  ^'^  *  ^^  0n  ™tM»  "*  «*  ^ Tpen  to 

17  wf°D-  /IUCh  attenU°n  WU1  be  Paid  to  the  *°«™es,  but  the 
best  secondary  writers  will  also  be  used.  A  written  report  will 
be  asked  from  each  student  on  some  assigned  top  c  Class  Tec 
tures  and  discussions  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  emphasize  the 
mportant  point,  both  in  matter  and  method.  SbEpW 
and^eography  will  also  receive  such  consideration  as  tim^li 

V'  ^T^T     IU  preParation>  it  would   be  well,  if  every 

'•Makmfnf  t?T?Vef7  d°neS0'  W°UW  Work  °-r  Walker's 
Makmgof  the  Nation,"  or  Hart's  " Formation  of  the  Union  " 
as  a  basis  for  this  study.  ' 

CHEMISTRY 
PROFESSOR  NICHOLSON 
The  work  offered  will  be  that  required  of  the  high  schools  by  the 
University  for  entrance  into  the  freshman  class.  The  lecture-labor- 
atory method  of  instruction  will  be  followed.  This  course  will  re- 
quire all  of  the  student's  time.  It  will  not  be  given  unless  five  or 
more  people  register  for  it. 

ENGLISH 
PROFESSOR  ADAMS 

Course  I.  English  Composition.  The  course  is  designed  to  aid 
teachers  of  English  in  the  public  schools.  Such  matters  will 
be  considered  as  the  relation  between  English  composition  and 
other  studies,  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  criticism  of  themes 
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Themes  will  be  written  by  members  of  the  class  and  corrected 
by  the  instructor  to  illustrate  principles  discussed. 

TT     mu  af  nA  v  of  Prose.     This  course  is  complementary  to 
"re  I     A  f  w  leUinTauthors  are  studied  in  regard  to  such 
matters  a,  diction,  idiom,  sentence  structure,  paragraph  strnc- 
Tre  figures  of  speech,  etc.    The  leading  rhetorics  are  compared, 
and  the  principles  applied  to  the  words  studied. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
DR.  PETERSON 

ing  and  Tennyson,  and  in  prose  authors. 
COERSE II.    A  course  in  I-,  to  ouffine  the^rre*  mterp^ 
Hon   of  a  literary  masterpiece,  and  to  illustrate  V™V*\ 

the  learner,  for  the  preparation  of  students  themes. 
FRENCH 

PROFESSOR  EDGREN 

A  course  in  ^*£*^£2£ «S^ 

course,  and  passing  satisfactory  e~— le  0r  "leB  with 
cordingly  for  University  wort  "^"e  whole  of  the  stu- 
two  daily  recitations  and  will  as  ■£*£££  17.    Students  taking 


to  the  regular  registration  fee. 

LATIN 


PROFESSOR   BARBER 
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text  covered  will  be  the  first  two  books  of  the  Aeneid.     This  study 
will  require  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  student's  time. 
The  following  topics  will  be  treated: 
I.  How  to  teach  Latin  Grammar. 
II.  The  latest  views  upon  pronunciation  and  scansion. 

III.  The  new  Syntax- of  moods  and  tenses. 

IV.  Classification  of  relative  clauses. 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS 

In  the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, the  special  individual  needs  of  those  taking  up  the  work 
will  be  considered  as  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  courses  are  given 
by  the  regular  Instructors  in  the  Department. 

ALGEBRA,  FROM  QUADRATICS 
PROFESSOR  DAVIS 

A  drill  on  the  rationale  of  the  ideas  and  processes,  illustrated  bv 
graphical  methods.  J 

SOLID  GEOMETRY 
MR.  CHATBURN 

Construction  and  visualising  of  figures  in  space.  Exercises  in 
original  demonstration  and  problem  solving. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 
MR.    CANDY 

Theory  and  application.  Both  the  geometric  and  algebraic  sides 
of  the  subject  will  be  developed.  The  instruction  will  be  individ- 
ualistic. 

PEDAGOGY 

PROFESSOR  LUCKEY 

Course  I.  Child  Study.  This  course  will  consist  of  twenty  les- 
sons, devoted  to  the  study  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  emo 
tional  development  of  the  child.  Some  of  the  most  important 
and  helpful  investigations  in  Child  Study  will  be  reviewed 
The  relation  of  Child  Study  to  other  subjects  of  study  will  be 
pointed  out.  The  principal  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  study 
of  children  will  be  discussed  and  the  advantages  of  this  study 
to  the  parent,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  scientist,  and  indirectly  to 
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■+    n^fn  the  child  will  be  clearly  indicated,   the 

Sk£"--"-M Si  S2 KK 

make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  class. 

,1  nwid  Stndv     Work  will  also  be  offered  in 

^L«SSM  JK^  »—  -  -  properly 
prepared  enter  the  class. 

Coo-  HI.  Edncational  Idea,,  ^  X^f  X—l 
make  a  study  of  the  W^^gS  ^ding  such 
ideals  from  the  earhest  tutas  tothe  m—  ^  ^  ^ 
problems  as  the  formation  ol :M  ™™^  the  intaences 
condition  of  society  represented  by  them,  an  The 

w*i  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer. 

1  TL!e  cour-  may  be  modified  somewhat  to  meet  the  needs 

of  the  class. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

MISS  BARR 

This  course  is  intended  especiaUy  for  use  in  the  district  and 
graded  schools. 

gT.FREE  mo™™  °^s£i,££3E.?££3L 

cises,  instruction  in  proper  sitting  and  stanain*  i 
corrective  exercises.  . 
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ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR   WARD 

While  the  subject  represents  only  one  branch  of  natural  science 
the  methods  of  all  branches  are  essentially  alike,  and  work  in  one 
hne  fits  the  student  to  undertake  work  in  other  branches  also 
The  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  the  sake  of  teachers,  and 
are  planned  so  as  to  give  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  natural 
science  m  general.  This  will  make  the  work  advantageous  to  those 
who  are  teaching  botany  or  zoology  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  nature  study  in  the  grades. 

The  short  session  of   the  Summer  School,  covering  a  period  of 

Tntri°ZWee, ^;renders  {t  imperative  that  energy  should  be  con- 
centrated, and  those  persons  electing  Zoology  are  advised  to  spend 
the  major  portion  of  their  time  on  the  work.     To  provide  for  the 

feeTfT  e^TeS  ^  the  ^  °f  material  and  aPP^tus,  a  special 
tee  ol  $2  will  be  required  for  entrance  to  either  laboratory  course 

Bourse  I.  Methods  and  Scope  of  Zoological  Teaching  in  all  grades 
Lectures  and  conferences.  One  hour  daily  for  four  weeks." 
Ihe  work  of  the  high  school  and  of  the  lower  grades  will  be 
considered  in  order,  and  Supt.  W.  H.  Skinner  has  kindly  con- 

l^fl^T  V"  W°rk  ln  Natm"e  Study,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Nebraska  City  schools  and  in  connection  with  con- 
crete instances  of  their  work. 
:ourse  II.     Laboratory  Study  of  Animal  Life.     Four  hours  dailv 
for  four  weeks.     The  methods  most  advantageously  pursued  in 
graded  schools  and  in  high  schools  will  both  receive  attention 
and  the  laboratory  method  will  be  applied  to  the  study  of  spe- 
cific animals.     Special  laboratory  fee  as  above. 
Course  III.     The  Microscope  and  Microscopical   Technic      Four 
hours  daily  for  four  weeks.     The  parts  of  the  instrument  and 
its  manipulation,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  specimens  for 
examination  and  for  permanent  preservation  according  to  var- 
ious methods,  will  be  made  the  object  of  careful  study  by  the 
individual  student.     Special  laboratory  fee  as  above 
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The  University  Extension  Committee— The  Chancellor, 
Chairman;  Harry  K.  Wolfe;  Erwin  H.  Barbour,  Treas- 
urer; J.  W.  Crabtree,  Secretary. 

ORIGIN 

The  movement  took  form  in  1873  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England;  and  later,  other  English  Univer- 
sities entered  upon  the  work.  In  1889  University  Exten- 
sion was  transplanted  to  the  United  States.  The  way  was 
prepared  for  this  in  some  of  the  western  states  by  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  a  form  of  educational  extension  for  a 
particular  class.  The  Chautauqua  movement  had  shown 
a  demand  for  something  like  University  Extension.  The 
continuous  success  of  the  work  in  England,  where  as 
many  as  60,000  are  enrolled  in  a  single  year,  and  its 
spread  to  other  countries,  confirm  the  feeling  that  the 
work  has  passed  its  experimental  stage. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WORK 

The  ideal  scheme  for  University  Extension  embraces 
the  following  points: 

1.  The,  Lectures  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  not 
less  than  six  lectures  upon  a  given  topic,  except  that  in 
distant  parts  of  the  State  where  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  will  be  considerable,  series  of  three  lectures 
may  be  arranged.  A  course  would  consist  of  twelve  lec- 
tures.    For  the  present,  half  courses  are  offered.     It  is 
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not  designed  to  give  a  hop-skip-and-jump  star  lecture 
course;  but  to  have  a  series  of  lectures  upon  some  great 
topic,  as  in  a  University.  It  is  expected  that  the  lectures 
will  be  popular  in  form  to  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  the 
general  intelligent  public.  It  is  desirable  that  lectures 
be  held  fortnightly,  or  not  more  frequently  than  once  a 
week,  in  order  to  give  the  readers  time  to  prepare  their 
work. 

2.  The  Lecturers  will  be  college-  and  university-bred 
specialists,  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction 
and  able  to  speak  upon  their  subjects  with  authority  and 
with  the  most  recent  knowledge. 

3.  Classes. — After  each  lecture  those  who  desire  will 
remain  and  form  a  class  to  question  the  speaker  upon  the 
lecture  and  to  enter  into  general  discussion.  The  lec- 
turer will  indicate  to  the  class  lines  of  parallel  reading 
and  give  specific  reference  books  so  that  the  class  can 
prepare  for  later  meetings. 

4.  Papers. —  The  members  of  a  class  who  desire  to  do 
so  will  prepare  special  papers  upon  topics  announced  by 
the  lecturer.  The  papers  will  be  received  and  reviewed 
by  the  lecturer.  Some  of  them  will  be  discussed  before 
the  class  without  mention  of  the  names  of  the  writers. 

5.  Examinations. — At  the  end  of  the  course,  examina- 
tions will  be  held  for  those  who  desire  to  take  them.  The 
examinations  will  cover  the  notes  taken  upon  the  lectures, 
upon  the  class  work,  and  upon  the  parallel  reading  re- 
quired.* 

6.  Certificates  will  be  issued  from  the  University  to 
those  who  have  attended  two-thirds  of  all  the  exercises 
and  have  completed  satisfactorily  all  the  work  assigned 
them  by  the  instructor  and  have  passed  final  examina- 
tion. 
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7.  University  Credit. — If  a  student  enters  the  Uni- 
versity the  certificate  may  be  used  under  certain  regula- 
tions to  gain  credit  toward  a  degree. 

FEES 

The  Fees  are  $60  for  each  half  course  of  six  lectures, 
and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  lecturer.  The  fee  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the  University.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  railroad  transportation  will  be  not  more 
than  half-fare. 

LOCAL  CENTERS . 

In  order  to  form  a  local  center  to  secure  University 
Extension  in  a  given  place,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or 
more  public-spirited  persons  act  as  a  voluntary  committee 
to  organize  a  local  center.  Teachers,  editors,  clergymen, 
professional  men,  ladies,  particularly  those  in  ladies' 
clubs,  are  people  apt  to  be  interested.  A  voluntary  com- 
mittee may  call  a  conference  of  persons  likely  to  be  in- 
terested. That  conference  may  appoint  an  executive 
committee  and  an  efficient  secretary  and  treasurer.  A 
canvass  of  the  place  should  be  made  to  see  if  the  neces- 
sary number  of  persons  (say  60  or  100  at  the  least)  will 
subscribe  for  tickets  at,  say,  a  dollar  for  a  course  of  six 
lectures.  School  boards,  and  sometimes  churches,  offer 
halls  free  of  charge.  The  press  generally  advertise  the 
work  without  remuneration.  When  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  expense  of  the  course  can  be  met,  the  sec- 
retary, under  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee, 
should  begin  correspondence  for  a  lecture  course.  Some- 
times it  is  wise  to  see  what  lecture  courses  are  possible 
in  advance  of  canvassing  the  town. 

SELECTION  OF  COURSES 

In   Selecting    Courses,   committees    should   have  in 
mind  the  subjects  which  would  be  of  special  interest  to 
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the  community.  Kegard  also  should  be  paid  to  possible 
sequences  of  courses  in  successive  seasons.  All  the  lec- 
turers have  prior  duties  such  that  they  cannot  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  all  invitations  to  give  the  courses 
advertised.  Whether  a  given  lecturer  can  be  secured 
must  be  ascertained  in  each  case  by  correspondence  with 
the  committee  or  with  the  lecturer  directly. 

LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS 

Until  "  traveling  libraries  "  can  be  provided,  it  becomes 
all-important  that  librarians  in  the  various  centers  cor- 
respond in  advance  with  the  lecturers  in  order  to  have 
in  readiness  the  standard  books  of  reference  for  a  course. 
A  limited  amount  of  apparatus  may  be  taken  by  the 
lecturer  to  illustrate  scientific  subjects. 

Correspondence  concerning  the  courses  of  instruction 
and  the  lecturers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor, 
The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 
During  the  season  of  1897-98,  The  University  of  Ne* 
braska,  in  connection  with  the  organizations  named  below, 
proposes  to  supply  a  large  number  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
At  these  meetings  the  lectures  and  addresses  will  be  by 
representatives  of  the  various  organizations.  Particulars 
as  to  the  names  of  those  who  can  take  part  in  Institutes,  as 
well  as  of  the  precise  topics  to  be  treated,  will  be  sent  out 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  in  the  early  autumn. 

THE  PLAN 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  the  State  Poultry  Association,  the  Im- 
proved Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  the  State  Bee- 
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Keepers'  Association,  The  State  Beet-Sugar  Association, 
and  the  State  Manufacturers'  and  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion, will  all  supply  speakers,  two,  three,  or  four  of  whom 
as  may  be  needed,  will  be  sent  to  each  Institute. 

The  program  for  each  Institute  will  cover  two  days,  of 
three  sessions  each,  commencing  at  9  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m., 
and  7:30  P.  M.,  respectively. 

The  speakers  sent  by  the  central  office  will  use  about 
half  a  session  each,  on  an  average,  and  the  other  two  ses- 
sions, as  well  as  the  session  in  which  no  speakers  are 
provided  by  the  office,  are  to  be  covered  by  home  talent. 

TIME  OF  HOLDING    INSTITUTES 

All  preliminary  organization  and  arrangement  will  be 
done,  so  far  as  possible,  before  November  1st,  and  after 
that  time  most  of  the  Institutes  will  be  held.  Four  are 
to  be  held,  where  possible,  each  week,  overlapping  one 
another,  so  that  the  speakers  may  cover  the  four  Insti- 
tutes on  successive  days.  This  is  very  important,  on  the 
ground  of  economy  of  both  time  and  money. 

It  will  be  seen  that  early  action  is  desirable,  in  order 
that  the  superintendent  may  get  the  points  divided  up 
into  circuits,  comprising  the  points  to  come  into  the  same 
week;  and  to  the  end  that  this  may  be  done  in  good 
season,  correspondence  is  invited  from  those  interested, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

A  circular  of  information  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the  Chancellor,  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 


STUDENTS'  SOCIETIES 
RELIGIOUS 

The  Young  Men's  Chkistian  Association  has  a  room 
in  the  basement  of  University  Hall.  It  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote growth  in  grace  and  Christian  fellowship  among  its 
members,  and  stands  for  Christian  life  and  work  in  the 
University.  It  holds  a  ten- minute  prayer  meeting  in  the 
Association  room  at  twelve  o'clock  each  day.  The  regu- 
lar prayer  meetings  are  held  on  Sabbath  afternoons. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the 
center  of  Christian  life  among  the  young  women  of  the 
University.  The  Association  has  a  room  in  the  basement 
of  University  Hall,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  young 
women,  and  which  is  always  open  to  members  and  their 
friends.  Regular  weekly  prayer  meetings  are  held,  also 
Sabbath  afternoon  meetings. 

LITERARY 

There  are  three  open  literary  societies,  the  Palladian, 
the  Union,  and  the  Delian.  They  hold  their  meetings,  to 
which  all  students  are  invited,  on  Friday  evenings  in  their 
respective  halls. 

Seminaries  and  conferences  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  original  papers  by  advanced  students  are  main- 
tained in  almost  every  department.  Journal  Clubs  for 
the  reading  of  current  scientific  journals,  are  maintained 
in  several  scientific  departments.  For  the  organizations 
within  the  various  departments,  see  pages  60  to  62. 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

A  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  scholarship,  has  been  established  at  the 
University.  , 

CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  above  societies  and  to  those  connected 
with  the  departments  are  the  following:  Microscopi- 
cal Club,  Democratic  Club,  Republican  Club,  Bi-Metallic 
Club,  Scientific  Club,  Union  Boys'  Debating  Club,  Palla- 
dian  Girls'  Debating  Club,  Palladian  Boys'  Debating 
Club,  Ashland  Club,  Omaha  Club,  Minden  Club,  Pershing 
Rifles,  Oratorical  Association,  Debating  Association,  Ath- 
letic Association,  Tennis  Association,  Society  Building 
Association,  Richardson  County  Club,  Free  Silver  Club, 
Delian  Girls'  Debating  Club,  Webster  and  Haines  De- 
bating Club.  

ALLUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1874.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  and  the  Industrial 
College,  and  all  graduates  receiving  higher  degrees.  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  the  day  before  Commencement 
Day.  

PUBLICATIONS 

University  Studies  is  an  official  publication  for  the  pub- 
lishing of  papers  on  original  investigations  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  alumni. 

The  Nebraska  Literary  Magazine  is  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  English  Club,  and  is  designed  for 
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the  publication  of  representative  literary  productions  by 
students,  professors,  alumni,  and  others. 

Notable  publications  are  those  of  the  Botanical  Seminar. 

The  Hesperian  is  the  pioneer  student  paper  of  the  Uni- 
versity, published  semi-monthly  by  the  Hesperian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Nebraskan  is  another  student  paper,  published 
weekly.  Its  board  of  editors  is  chosen  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  Sombrero  is  published  yearly  by  the  Junior  class. 

The  Students'  Handbook,  containing  items  of  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  especially  valuable  to  new  students, 
is  issued  each  year  during  the  summer,  by  the  Christian 
Associations  of  the  University. 


PEIZES 

MANDERSON-ESTABROOK 

The  prizes  of  $20  and  $10  are  offered  annually  by 
Senator  Manderson  and  ex-Eegent  Estabrook  to  the  stu- 
dents winning  the  first  and  second  places  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  debate. 

CHASE  AND  WHEELER 

After  .their  graduation  Messrs.  Clement  Chase  and 
Daniel  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  of  Omaha,  believing  that  a  con- 
test in  oratory  could  bring  only  good  results,  offered  a 
prize  of  $10  for  the  best  oration,  to  which  the  Palladian 
Society  has  added  a  second  prize  of  $5.  This  was  the 
first  contest  of  the  kind  in  the  University,  and  its  results 
have  been  very  gratifying  both  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
authors  and  patrons  of  the  movement. 
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SENTER-LEHMER-QUAINTANCE 
The  Union  Literary  Society  has  for  eleven  years  held 
an  annual  contest  in  oratory.  In  1893  Messrs.  H.  A. 
Senter,  D.  N.  Lehmer,  and  H.  W.  Quaintance  made  these 
contests  permanent  by  offering  an  annual  prize  of  $15 
for  the  best  oration,  to  which  the  Society  has  added  a 
second  prize  of  $10. 

KILLEN-ALLEN-DENISON 

The  youngest  of  the  three  open  Literary  Societies,  the 
Delian,  has  held  annual  oratorical  contests  ever  since  its 
organization  in  1889,  and  has  had  its  full  share  of  win- 
ners in  the  University  contests.  In  order  to  create  a 
greater  interest  in  oratory  and  to  draw  out  the  ability 
along  that  line  in  the  Society,  three  members,  D.  L.  Kil- 
len,  O.  H.  Allen,  and  J.  D.  Denison,  Jr.,  in  the  spring  of 
1897,  offered  an  annual  prize  of  $15  for  the  best  oration 
delivered.  The  Delian  Society  has  added  to  this  a  second 
prize  of 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY   OF   THE   SONS   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Eevolution  offers  a  silver  medal  under  the  following 
regulations: 

1.  Each  essay  must  contain  not  less  than  1,600  and 
not  more  than  2,000  words,  and  shall  be  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Principles  Fought  for  in  the  War  of  the 
Involution1'. 

2.  A  typewritten  copy  of  each  essay  must  be  presented 
to  the  President  not  later  than  May  20th. 
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3.  The   Committee  of  Award  shall  be  determined  by 
the  professor  of  American  History  and  Civics. 

4.  The  prize  shall  in  no  case  be  awarded  to  an  essay 
defective  in  English  Composition. 


MILITARY  PRIZES  AND  HONORS 
ANNUAL  COMPETITIVE  DRILL 


Company  B 
Detachment  D 


J.  D.  Hastie 
Orlo  Brown 


G.  Burgert 
G.  J.  Lyon 


COMPANY  DRILL 

Omaha  Cup  and  Colors,  one  Year 

ARTILLERY  DRILL 

Guidon 

INDIVIDUAL  DRILL 

Infantry 

Company  C 
Company  C 

Artillery 
Company  B 

Cavalry 
Company  B 


Gold  Medal 
Silver  Medal 


Gold  Medal 
Silver  Medal 


ATHLETIC    SPORTS 

The  physical  department  offers  to  those  taking  its  work 
a  gymnasium,  lockers,  dressing  room,  bathing  facilities, 
and  the  use  of  a  bowling  alley. 

The  gymnasium  is  95x55  feet  and  gives  an  unobstructed 
floor  space  of  over  5,200  square  feet.  It  is  well  equipped 
with  clubs,  wands,  bar  bells,  and  dumb  bells,  also  with 
mats  and  heavy  apparatus.  Few  gymnasiums  in  the 
country  are  better  supplied  with  light  and  ventilation. 

The  locker  room  for  young  men  is  fitted  with  ninety- 
six  lockers;  that  of  the  young  women  with  one  hundred. 
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The  latter  have  also  the  use  of  the  bowling  alley  for  a 
dressing  room.  During  the  year  thirty  new  and  extra 
large  lockers  have  been  added  for  the  special  use  of  the 
athletic  teams. 

The  bathing  facilities  consist  of  a  needle  bath  and  six 
showier  baths,  which  are  free  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

The  classes  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University. 

Only  such  regulations  are  made  as  are  necessitated  by 
the  crowded  condition  of  hours  and  facilities. 

A  physical  examination  is  offered  to  every  student  free 
of  expense.  Heart  and  lungs  are  examined  and  complete 
measurements  taken.  If  the  student  desires  it,  the  meas- 
urements are  plotted  graphically,  at  a  slight  expense, 
upon  a  chart  which  shows  at  a  glance  how  he  compares 
physically  with  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Students 
joining  any  athletic  team  or  entering  any  athletic  contest 
are  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  Athletic  Board  to 
take  a  physical  examination,  and  to  receive  from  the 
physical  director  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  athletic  work. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  BOARD 

FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Howard  W.  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Prof essor  of  American  History 

and  Civics 
Robert  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
Capt.  John  F.  Guilfoyle,  Professor  of  Military  Science 
Robert  B.   Owens,  E.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam 

Engineering 
Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

STUDENT  MEMBERS 

John  P.  Cameron  Ralph  C.  Saxton 

Frank  T.  Riley  Albert  S.  White 

Burt  W.  Wilson 
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OFFICERS 

Henry  B.  Ward,  President 
Burt  W.  Wilson,  Vice-president 
Robert  A.  Clark,  Secretary 

In  November,  1895,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
unify  and  systematize  the  management  of  athletics  in  the 
University.  The  following  Constitution  was  drafted  and 
formally  adopted  by  the  Faculty  and  ratified  by  the  Stu- 
dent Athletic  Association: 

CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    BOARD    OF   ATHLETICS   AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY    OF    NEBRASKA 

I.  There  is  hereby  created  a  University  Board  for  the  regulation 
of  athletic  sports  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

II.  This  Board  shall  have  full  control  of  all  questions  pertaining 
to  athletics. 

III.  This  Board  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Student  Athletic  Association.  The 
remaining  five  shall  be  members  of  the  Faculty,  chosen  as  follows: 
Three  by  the  general  Faculty,  and  two  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Student  Athletic  Association. 

IV.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  its  own  officers  and  sub- 
committees, and  shall  have  power  to  select  managers,  coachers,  and 
trainers  of  all  teams. 

V.  Any  student  violating  a  rule  or  order  of  this  Board  shall  be 
subjected  to  discipline  by  the  general  Faculty. 

VI.  The  Board  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  on  the  third  Satur- 
day of  each  month,  at  10  A.  m.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  chairman  at  the  request  of  any  two  members. 

VII.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  Six  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

VIII.  No  person  shall  play  on  any  athletic  team  or  compete  in 
any  athletic  contest  who  is  not  a  regular  member  of  the  University, 
in  good  standing. 

IX.  No  person  having  any  condition  shall  be  allowed  to  play  on 
any  athletic  team  of  the  University  without  special  permission  of 
this  Board. 

X.  No  person  in  the  University  shall  be  paid,  or  shall  receive, 
any  money  compensation  whatsoever,  for  playing  on  any  athletic 
team  of  the  University. 
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■  XI.  No  student  shall  engage  in  any  athletic  game  or  contest  until 
his  fitness  has  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  Physical  Director. 

XII.  Permission  for  any  team  to  leave  town  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Chancellor. 

XIII.  The  captain  of  each  athletic  team  shall  be  responsible  to 
this  Board  for  any  violation  of  these  rules  by  his  team. 

XIV.  All  schedules  of  games  shall  be  approved  by  this  Board. 

XV.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
the  Board. 

There  are  separate  student  organizations  for  foot- ball, 
base-ball,  track  athletics,  and  tennis,  but  all  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Athletic  Board.  The  athletic  mana- 
gers elected  by  the  Board  for  the  current  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Foot-Ball— Manager,  W.  H.  Oury.     Assistant,  F.  T.  Riley 
Base-Ball— Manager,  E.  O.  Pace.     Assistant,  G.  N.  Porter 
Track  Athletics— Manager,  George  E.  Shedd.     Assistant,  E. 
A.  Moore 


LIBRARIES 


The  General  Library,  which  occupies  the  main  floor  of 
the  library  building,  has  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
making  it  especially  valuable  as  a  reference  library.  It 
is  supplemented  by  fourteen  departmental  libraries,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  thirty-five  thousand  volumes.  Four  hun- 
dred eighty  periodicals  are  taken.  The  libraries  are 
arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  system  of  classification. 
The  card  catalogue  in  two  alphabets,  one  by  authors  and 
titles,  the  other  by  subjects,  is  completed  very  nearly  to 
date.  The  reading  room  of  the  main  libraries  seats  two 
hundred.  This  and  the  departmental  libraries  are  open 
for  reference  to  every  one  whether  connected  with  the 
University  or  not.  Books  may  be  taken  from  the  library 
only  on  requisition  of  the  professor  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject represented. 
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The  library  is  opau  daring  the  academic  year  from  8:00 
a.  K.  to  10:00  P.  M  except  Saturdays  when  it  opens  at  9 
A.  M.  During  the  short  vacations  it  is  open  from  9:00 
A  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  and  during  the  summer  from  9:00  A.  M. 
to  12:00  M.  Students  have  access  to  the  library  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  contain- 
ing one  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes,  some  of  which 
are  at  the  University,  the  remainder  at  the  state  farm. 
The  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  containing 
about  four  thousand  volumes  and  seven  thousand 
pamphlets,  together  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
newspapers  published  in  the  state,  is  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  library  building.  It  is  open  to  readers  from 
9:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  The  State  Library,  containing 
thirty-six  thousand  volumes,  is  located  at  the  capitol,  and 
is  open  from  8:00  A.  m.  to  5:30  p.  M.  The  Lincoln  Pub- 
lic Library,  from  which  students  may  draw  books  for 
home  use,  contains  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  books, 
and  is  open  from  9:00  a.  M.  to  10:00  p.  m  ,  except  Sun- 
days, when  it  is  open  from  2:00  to  10:00  p.  m. 

A  short  introductory  course  of  lectures  on  the  use  of 
the  library  is  given  to  the  entering  class  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  This  covers  a  description  of  the  University 
library  and  other  libraries  in  the  vicinity,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  with  directions  for  using  the  catalogue, 
a  discussion  of  books  of  reference,  bibliography,  and  in- 
dexes, methods  of  reading  and  research  in  books  espe- 
cially as  related  to  University  studies.  In  addition  to 
this  general  instruction,  personal  assistance  and  sugges- 
tion upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  use  of  the  library 
will  at  all  times  be  given  upon  application. 
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MUSEUMS 

The  State  Museum  occupies  the  east  wing  of  Nebraska 
Hall.  The  Museum  is  in  charge  of  the  Curator  and  is 
open  to  the  public  from  8:30  A.M.  till  5:30  p.  m.  throughout 
the  year,  except  Sundays.  The  Zoological,  Osteolog- 
ical,  Entomological,  Archaeological,  and  Forestry  Col- 
lections are  on  the  upper  floor.  The  Geological,  Miner- 
alogical,  Palaeontological,  and  the  Morrill  collections 
are  on  the  first  floor.  The  museum  has  grown  rapidly, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  many  citizens  of  the  state, 
and  has  become  an  important  store-house  of  infor- 
mation from  which  all  departments  may  draw  representa- 
tive material  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  demonstra- 
tion. Within  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  brought 
together  collections  of  great  rarity  and  value,  without 
cost  to  the  state.  The  entire  collection  in  the  museum  is 
now  valued  at  sixty  thousand  dollars.  All  specimens  are 
numbered  and  catalogued  by  the  Curator  as  received,  and 
credit  is  given  to  donors  on  the  labels  and  in  the  record 
books,  and  public  announcements  of  gifts  are  made  from 
time  to  time. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  which  are  displayed  in 
the  State  Museum  there  are  numerous  other  departmeutal 
collections  of  very  considerable  importance,  such  as  the 
collections  in  minerals,  ores,  and  rocks,  the  botanical  and 
pharmaceutical  collections,  and  cases  of  specimens  for  the 
instruction  of  the  students  in  the  departments  of  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Zoology,  and  Entomology. 

In  the  State  Historical  Society  there  are  numerous 
cases  containing  large  and  valuable  collections  of  mater- 
ial of  interest  and  value. 


STUDENTS 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS— 113 

Men— 70  Women— 43 

Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy— 1 

Pound,    Roscoe,  A.  B.,  1888,  A.  M.,  1889,    The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Botany  and  Roman  Law.     Lincoln 

Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Electrical  Engineer— 1 

Arnold,  Bion  Joseph,  B.  S.,  1884,  M.  S.,  1887,  B.  Ph.,  1890,  Hills- 
dale College  [Mich.];  Electrical  Engineering.     Chicago,  111. 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts— 26 

Allen,  Charles  Sumner,  A.  B.,  1886,   The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  History.     Lincoln 

Almy,  John  Edwin,  B.  Sc,  1896,    The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Physics.     Greenwood 

Baker,  Fannie  Anna,  B.  L.,  1891,   The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  Literature.     Nebraska  City 

Benedict,  Harris  Miller,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Zoology.     Lincoln 

Bigelow,  Charles  Wesley,  B.  L.,  1889,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  History.     Denver,  Colorado 

Chatburn,  George  Richard,  B.  C.  E.,  1884,  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College;  Mathematics.     Lincoln 

Elliott,  Edward  Charles,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Chemistry.     North  Platte 

Elmore,  Wilber  Theodore,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska ; 
English  Literature.     Talmage 

Engberg,  Carl  Christian,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Mathematics  and  Physics.     Fremont 

Fuller,  EmmaQuinby,  B.  S.,  1893,    Doane  C)llege;    English  Liter- 
ature and  Art  History.     Crete 

Gerrard,  Ernest  Allen,  A.  B.,  1894,    The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  Literature.     Columbus 
(277) 
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Guyer,  Michael  Frederick,  B.  S.  1894,    The  University  of  Chicago; 

Zoology.     Plattsburg,  Missouri 
Harding,  Albert  Spencer,  B.  S.,  1892,  South    Dakota    Agricultural 

College;    American  History  and  Political  Science.      Doland, 

South  Dakota 
Hemry,  Frederick  Squire,   A.  B.,  1894,    Cotner  University;  Greek, 

Latin,  and  Sanskrit.     Bethany 
House,  Homer  Clyde,  A.  B.,  1896,  Doane  College;    English  Liter- 
ature.    Crete 
Hunter,  Walter  David,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Entomology.     Lincoln 
Kenagy,  Ira  Waldo,  A.  B.,  1896,  Doane  College;  English  Literature. 

Crete 
Kirk,  William  Elwood,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Latin  and  English  Literature.     Edgar 
Maguire,  John  Arthur,  B.  S.,  1893,  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; American  History  and  Political  Science.    Mitchell,  South 

Dakota 
Matthews,  Benoni  Cutler,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

American  History  and  English  Literature.     Kiowa,  Kansas 
Melick,  Katharine  May,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature,  English,  and  Gothic.     Davey 
Pound,  Olivia,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska;   Greek, 

Latin,  and  English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Schock,  Eva  Mabel,  B.  L.,   1894,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 

English  Literature  and  American  History.     Falls  City 
Sterns,  Worthy  Putnam,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Economics.     Lincoln 
Taylor,  William  James,  A.  B.,  1891,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Philosophy.     South  Omaha 
Thompson,  Margaret  Ellen,  B.  L.,   1886,  Doane  College;  English 

Literature.     Crete 

Other  Graduate  Students — 85 
Men— 48  Women— 37 

Alabaster,  Francis  Asbury,  A.  B.,  1890,  Northwestern  University 
[111.  ] ;  Greek  and  Latin.     University  Place 

Almy,  Billings  Grinnell,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Zoology  and  Philosophy.     Greenwood 

Angle,  Edward  John,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc,  1886,  The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Zoology.     Lincoln 
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Atkinson,  Mrs.  Ada,  B.  L.,  1879,  The  University  of  Nebraska:  Amer- 
ican and  European  History.     Lincoln 
Bailey,  Frank  Llewellyn,  B.  S.,  1895,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; Electrical  Engineering.     Ord 
Beattie,  Rolla  Kent,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Bot- 
any and  Zoology.     Peru 
Bell.  Hill  McLelland,  B.  S.,  1888,  Western  Normal  College  [la.];  M. 

Sc,  1892,  Cotner  University;  Psychology.     Normal 
Bessey,  Edward  Athearn,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering.     Lincoln. 
Bessey,  Ernst  Athearn,  A.  B.,  1896,  The   University  of  Nebraska; 

Botany  and  Zoology.     Lincoln 
Blaisdell,  Thomas  Charles,  A.  B.,  1888,  A.  M.,  1891,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; English  Literature  and  English.     Lincoln 
Bouton,  Rosa,  B.  Sc,  1891,  A.  M.,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Chemistrv  and  Geology.     Sabetha,  Kansas 
Bowman,  Oscar  Rufus,  B.  Sc,  1894,  The  University  of   Nebraska; 

English.     Lincoln 
Brewer,  Albert  David,  A.  B.,  1895,  Iowa  College;  Zoology  and  Phil- 
osophy.    Grinnell,  Iowa 
Brewer,  Helen  Richards,  A.  B.,  1895,  Iowa  College;  Botany,  Latin, 

and  European  History.     Grinnell,  Iowa 
Bridge,  Mary  Jestine,  B.  Ph.,  1895,  Iowa  College;    English    Liter- 
ature.    Lincoln 
Brook,  William  Ellsworth,  B.  C.  E.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska;  Mathematics.     Ashland 
Bruner,  Amy  Celeste,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Philosophy.     West  Point 
Bullock,  Edna  Dean,  B.L.,1889,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Chem- 
istry.    Lincoln 
Cady,  Marion  Ernest,  A.  B.,  1893,   Battle  Creek  College;  Botany, 

Geology,  and  Zoology.     College  View 
Caldwell,  Fern  Leaf,  B.  Ph.,  1895,  M.  Ph.,  1896,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University;  English  Literature  and  Philosophy.     College  View 
Candy,  Albert  Luther,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1893,  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity; Mathematics  and  Physics.     Lincoln 
Chamberlain,  May,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Eng- 
lish Literature,  German,  and  Latin.     Valparaiso 
Christensen,  Carl,  A.  B.,  1892,  Augustana  College  [111.];  English, 

English  Literature,  and  European  History.     Lincoln 
Cleland,  Herdman  Fitzgerald,  A.  B.,  1894,  Oberlin  College  [Ohio]; 
Botany  and  Zoology.     Pierce 
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Clements,   Frederick  Edward,  B.  Sc,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,    The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  Botany  and  Romance  Philology.     Lincoln 
Colburn,  Mrs.  Anna  Coder,  A.  B.,  1892,  Allegheny  College;  German 

and  Latin.     Lincoln 
Compton,  Nellie  Jane,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  American  History.     Lincoln 
Condra,  George  Evart,  B.  S.,  1891,  Western  Normal  College  [la.]; 

M.  S.,  1895,  Lincoln  Normal;  Science.     Normal 
Doubt,  Thomas  Eaton,  B.  Sc,  1892,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
A.  M.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics.    University  Place 

Evans,  Alvin  Eleazer,  A.  B.,  1896,  Cotner  University;  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit.     Bethany 

Fling,  Mrs.  Helene  Dresser,  B.  L.,  1893,  The  University  of  Minnesota; 
Romance  Languages  and  History.     Lincoln 

Flodman,  Julius  Hjalmar,  A.  B.,1890,  Augustana  College  [111.] ;  Nat- 
ural Sciences.     Wahoo 

Fordyce,  Charles,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Zoology. 
University  Place 

Fossler,  Anna,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Zoology  and 
Chemistry.     Lincoln 

Fossler,  Christine,  B.  Sc,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Peda- 
gogy.    Lincoln 

Fossler,  Mary  Louise,  B.  Sc,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Chemistry.     Lincoln 

Gutleben,  John  Simon,  A.  B.,  1896,  Midland  College  [Kan.  ];  French, 
German,  and  English  Literature.     Emerald 

Haggard,  Laura  Augusta,  A.  B.,  1889,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Harris,  Ebenezer  Delon,  B.  S.,  1891,  M.  S.,  1892,  Cotner  University; 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Physics.     Lincoln 

Hart,  William  R.,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Philos- 
ophy, Pedagogy,  and  English.     Holdrege 

Hatfield,  Ira  Hamilton,  A.  B.,  1892,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; American  and  English  History.     Lincoln 

Hearn,  Kathleen  Georgina,  A.  B.,  1886,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.     Lincoln 

Hemry,  Cora  Eleanora,  A.  B.,  1893,  Cotner  University;  European 
History.     Bethany 

Hill,  Bruce  Vickroy,  B.  Ph.,  1896,  Iowa  College;  Mathematics  and 
Physics.     Grinnell,  Iowa 
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Holmes,  Ernest  Raymond,  B.  L.,  1890,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Romance  Language     Lincoln 
Home.  Mary  Alzora,  B.   Sc,   1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Zoology,  Botany,  and  English.     University  Place 
Hfillhorst  Mary  Fredrica,  A.  B.,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Hunter,  Alice  Cashman,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit.     Lincoln 
Irwin,  Charles  Walter,  A.  B.,  1831,  Battle  Creek  College  [Mich.]; 

Latin.     College  View 
Johnson,  Alta,  B.  L.,  1893,  The  University  of  Colorado ;  Mathematics 

and  Psychology.     Moorsville,  Indiana 
Jury,  Jessie  Belle,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska ;  Greek, 

Latin,  and  English  Literature.     Lincoln 
King,  Mrs.  Lulu  Green,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature.     Hastings. 
Kling,    Linus    Warner,    A.    B.,    1892,    Augustana    College    [111.]; 

Latin  and  Greek.     Rockford,  Illinois 
Korsmeyer,  Julia  Marie,  A,  B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University 

of  Nebraska;  French  and  German.     Lincoln 
Lehmer,  Derrick  Norman,  A.  B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  University 

of  Nebraska;  Mathematics  and  Physics.     Ord 
Long,  Edith,  A.  B.,  1888,  Cornell  University;  Mathematics.     Lin- 
coln 
McClintock,  William  McKean,  A.  B.,  1892,  Parsons  College  [la.]; 

Mathematics  and  Physics.     Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Morgan,  Grace,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  English 

Literature,  Philosophy,  and  French.     Lincoln 
Morris,  Persa,  B.  Ph.,  1895,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  Modern 

Languages.     Humboldt 
Newton,  William  Carleton,  A.  B.,  1896,   Union    College;    Greek, 

Latin,  and  German.     College  View 
Oberlies,  Louis  Clark,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Peebles,  Winifrel  Marie,  A.  B.,  1894,  Battle  Creek  College  [Mich.] 

Latin.     College  View 
Philpott,   Charles  Wescott,  B.  So.,  1896,   The  University   of   Ne- 
braska; Philosophy  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 
Pound,  Louise,  B.  L.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Latin  and  Comparative  Philology.     Lincoln 
Prey,  Annie  Elizabeth,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English,  English  Literature,  and  Mathematics.     Lincoln 
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Randolph,  Alberts  Marion,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Zoology.     Lincoln 
Rhodes,  Walter  Hampton,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

American  and  European  History  and  Political  Science.     Hebron 
Bobbins,   Ida  Lnte,   B.    S.»   1890,   Tabor  College   [la.];   American 

History  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 
Ryan,   Sarah  Agnes,   A.    B.,   1893,    The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy.     Greenwood 
Scbwar2,  Charles  Frederick,  B.  Sc,   1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Phj^sics.     Lincoln 
Searson,  James  William,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

American  and  European  History  and  Political  Science.    Grand 

Island 
Shaw,    John    Luis,   B.    Sc,    1893,    Battle   Creek  College    [Mich.] 

Zoology.     College  View 
Smith,  Cora  Frances,  B.  Sc,   1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Pedagogy  and  Modern  Language.     Lincoln 
Smith,  Florence  Sebring,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Spencer,  Arthur  Eugene,  A.  B.,  1896,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; English  Literature  and  Modern  Language.     Beemer 
Stone,    Melville  Alvord,    A.    B.,    1896,    Yale    College;    Pedagogy, 

Psychology,  and  English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Stuff,  Fred  Ames,  A.  B.,    1895,   Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 

English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Turrell,  Charles  Alfred,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Romance  Languages,   Comparative   Philology,  and    Sanskrit. 

Palmyra 
Walker,  Lon  Cain,  B.  Ph.,  1893,  Ohio  State  University;  A.  M.,  1896, 

The  University  of  Nebraska;   Mathematics  and  Meteorology. 

New  Madison,  Ohio 
Whaley,  George  Henry,  A.  B.,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Philosophy  and  Pedagogy.     Columbus 
Whiting,  May  Cynthia,  A.  B.,  1896,   The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature  and  Romance  Languages.     Lincoln 
Wilson,  Mrs.   Emma  Parks,  B.  Sc,   1880,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Winger,  Florence  MacLean,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Philosophy,  Zoology,  and  German.     Lincoln 
Wolfe,  Jacob  Vance,  Jr.,  B.  Sc,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering.     Lincoln 
Woods,  Warren  Willis,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

English  Literature.     Lincoln 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS 

FOURTH    YEAR— 72 
Men— 42  Women— 30 


Alexander,  Hartley  Burr,    Syra- 
cuse 
Allen,  Oscar  Howard,  Wabash 
Atkinson,  Maude,  Pawnee  City 
Aulgur,  Susie,  Lincoln 
Baker.  Raymond  Servius,  Curtis 
Bessey,  Carl  Athearn,  Lincoln 
Broady,  Anna,  Lincoln 
Bullock,  Flora,  Lincoln 
Burrows,     Trernaine     Kellogg, 

Lincoln 
Bvam,  Irene  Bell,  Lincoln 
Cameron,  John  Peter,  Tekamah 
Camp,  Georgie,  Lincoln 
Case,  Frances  Georgina,  Endicott 
Clark,    Esther    Ann,     Tyndall, 

South  Dakota 
Cooper,  Clyde  Barnes,  Lincoln 
Corbin,  Jennie  Belle,  Holdrege 
Cortelyou,    John    Van     Zandt, 

Omaha 
Davis,     David   Milton,     Locust 

Grove,  O. 
Dean,  Nellie  Leota,  Ashland 
Dunconibe,     Frances     Evaline, 

Wattsburg,  Pa. 
Erwin,  Oliver  Stewart,  Fairbury 
Frankish,     Ellen     Huntington, 

Lincoln 
Graham,  Ada  Virginia,   Lincoln 
Graham,    Robert  Hamel,    Clay 

Center 
Griggs,  Nellie  King,  Lincoln 
Guile,  Jennie  Esther,  Lincoln 
Hall,  Jennie  Alicia,  Lincoln 
Harris.  Ray  Mitchell,  Talmage 
Hart,  William  R.,    [A.  B.,  Dec, 

'96],  Holdrege 
Heise,    Ida     Wilhelmine,     Ne- 
braska City 
Hullhorst,  Grace  Elizabeth,  Lin- 
coln 
Johnson,  Alvin  Saunders,  Homer 
Kuhlmann,       Charles,       Grand 

Island 
Lehnhoff,   Henry  John,    Louis- 
ville 


Lien,  Jonas,  Sioux  Falls,  South 

Dakota 
Lindquest,      Adolph      Bernard, 

Omaha 
Lyman,     Rufus  Ashley,    Table 

Rock 
McDowell,  Clyde  Cavour,  Fair- 
bury 
McMichael,     Charles     Wilson, 

Coin,  la. 
Manle)r,  Robert  Hardy,  Lincoln 
Mansfelde,  Belle  von,  Ashland 
Matthews,  Ella,  Kiowa,  Kan. 
Moss,  Simeon  Martindale,  Fair- 
bury 
Nienhuis,  Henry,  Chicago,  111. 
Norton,  Clinton  Scott,  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo. 
Oury,    William    Harrison,    Lin- 
coln 
Packard,  Lawrence  Ralph,  Kear- 
ney 
Pancoast,  Arthur  Chester,  Ash- 
land 
Pfeiffer,  Laura  Belle,  York 
Pillsbury,  Edward  Andrew,  Lin- 
coln 
Pillsbury,  Susan,  Lincoln 
Pilsbury,  Lawrence  Bell,  [A.  B. , 

Dec,  '96],  Denver,  Colo. 
Piper,  Edwin  Ford,  Alma 
Pope,  Alvin  Eugene,  Red  Cloud 
Ricketts,  Lowe  Arnott,  Lincoln 
Ricketts,  Mabel    Duncan,    Lin- 
coln 
Rose,  Augustus  Henry,    Grand 

Island 
Sargent,  Mary  Elvira,  Lincoln 
Sax  ton,  Ralph  Cole,  Edgar 
Shedd,  Harry  Graves,  Ashland 
Shreve,  James  Norman,  Fremont 
Skinner,  Wells   Hawks,  [A.  B., 

April,  '96],  Nebraska  City 
Smith,  Leo  Clark,  Council  Bluffs, 

la. 
Spurck,  Jessie  Benton,  Lincoln 
Spurck,  Mary  Annie,  Lincoln 
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Taylor,  Anna  Lucile,  Lincoln 
Teele,  Ray  Palmer,  Osceola 
Thomas;  George  Henry,  Harvard 
Thompson,  Grace  Gny,  Lincoln 


Walker,  Hugh,  Fremont 
Walker,  Kate  Snow,  Surprise 
Wort,  Julia  Minot,  Creighton 


THIRD  YEAR— 81 


Men — 12 


Auman,  Martha   Theodora,  Te- 
cum seh 
Axling,  William,  Gothenburg 
Barber,  Vergil  Cassius,  Lincoln 
Barr,  Clinton  Marion,  Holdrege 
Beattie,  Ethel  Blanche,  Peru 
Betts,  Annie  Marie,  Lincoln 
Bischof,  Arthur  Alf on,  Nebraska 

City 
*Bridge,  William  Glenn,  Lincoln 
Broady,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Bross,  Alice  Hey  wood,  Lincoln 
Burleigh,  James  Renselaer,  Lin- 
coln 
Carscadden,  Edna  Blanche,  Mil- 
ford 
Closson,  Oda  Zoe,  Lincoln 
Corey,  Stephen  Jared,  Rolla,Mo. 
Crewitt,  Mrs.  Julia  Maria,  Schuy- 
ler 
Cropsey,   Cora    Caldwell,  Fair- 
bury 
Deal,  Alva  Laurence,  Trenton, 

Mo. 
Du  Bois,  Ada,  Ashland 
Edwards,  Lee,  Woodbine,  la. 
Elliott,  Stella  May,  Lincoln 
Gere,  Ellen  Bladen,  Lincoln 
Gere,  Francis  Clapham,  Lincoln 
Gilman,  Alfred    Alonzo,  North 

Platte 
Green,  Lucy  Garrison,  Lincoln 
Hager,   George    Edward,    Clay 

Center 
Haggard,  Ralph  Whitledge,  Lin- 
coln 
Hedge,  Ural  Verne,  Lincoln 
Heitzman,  William   S.,  Beulah 
Hendy, Charles,  Jr.,  North  Platte 
Henry,  Edson  Alden,  Lincoln 
Henry,  Margaret  Edith,  Lincoln 


*Deceased 


Women— 39 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Kittie  Shackleton, 

Indian  ola 
Humphrey,  Fred  Blaine,  Lincoln 
Kindler,  George  Ernest,  Garri- 
son 
Lowe,  Naamah  Elizabeth,  Mon- 
roe, Mich. 
Lunn,  Thomas  D.,  Lincoln 
Lytle,  Anna,  Greenwood 
McGahey,  Mary,  Lincoln 
McKay,        William       Lincoln, 

Omaha 
Martin,  Orville  Hayes,  Benedict 
Meier,  Otto  William,  Crete 
Moore,  Ezekiel  Arrowsmith,  Red 

Oak,  la. 
Noren,    Selma    Constance,    Mc- 

Cook 
Payne,  Robert  Bruce,  Otto 
Pearson,  John  Elmer,  Lincoln 
Pinkerton,  Samuel  Walter,  Box 

Elder 
Polk,  Edna  Charles,  Lincoln 
Porter,  George   Neyman,   Una- 

dilla 
Reynolds,  Belle  Winifred,  York 
Riley,  Frank  Teal,  Omaha 
Robbins,   Charles  Burton,    Lin- 
coln 
Roddy,    Thomas    Francis,    Ne- 
braska City 
Rooney,  Ellen,  Omaha 
Russell,  Mary  Anne,  Schuyler 
Russell,  Philip  Winfred,  Omaha 
Schneller,  Clara,  Clay  Center 
Schwartz,  Gertrude  Edith,  Man- 

kato,  Minn. 
Sherman,     Lucius    Whittlesey, 

Lincoln 
Shively,  Amy,  Lincoln 
Sidle,   Anna  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Sarah  Elizabeth,    Lead, 
So.  Dak. 
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Spencer,  Craig  Lemuel,  Dakota 
City 

Standish,  Elizabeth  Huntington, 
Lebanon,  Conn. 

Stewart,  Gertrude  Estella,  Camp- 
bell 

Stewart,  Horace  Burton,  Atlan- 
tic, la. 

Sullivan,  Mary,  Jackson 

Sumner,  John  True,  Omaha 

Sundean,  Manda  Josephine,  Lin- 
coln 

Taylor,  Charles  William,  Red 
Oak,  Iowa 

Thomson,  Robert  Milton,  War- 
rensburg.  Mo. 

Walker,  Mercy  Adams,  Schuy- 
ler 


Wallace,    Hannah  Alice,    Teka- 

mah 
Westermann,  Louis  Aurel,  Lin- 
coln 
White,  Sherman  Avery,  Mama- 

roneck,  N.  Y. 
Wiggenhorn,  Ernest  Alexander, 

Jr.,  Ashland 
Wiggins,       Frank      Ellsworth, 

Steele  City 
Wilkinson,   Edward  Grosvenor, 

Lincoln 
Wilkinson,  Lisle,  Lincoln 
Williamson,  Blossom,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Veda  May,  Ashland 
Woiiey,    Lottie     Cornell,     Box 

Butte 


SECOND  YEAR— 101 


Men — 52 


Abbott,  Annette    Lois,  Lincoln 
Aver,  Wilbur    Osborn,     Guide 

Rock 
Baer,  Alva  Aldus,  Lenora,  Kas. 
Bailey,  Bessie  Esther,  Kearney 
Barber,  Jennie  May,  Holdrege 
Barron,  Pleasant  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln 
Bollenbach,  Adolph,  Dawson 
Boomer,  Joseph    Francis,    Bea- 
trice 
Boose,  John  Henry,  Falls  City    • 
Bridge,  Laura  Belle,  Fremont 
Brown,  Bessie  Kent,  Cozad 
Brown,  Orlo,  Talmage 
Byerly,  Fanny  Medora,  Bloom- 

ington 
Chappell,  Martha  Ellen,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Edgar  Harlan,  Wahoo 
Cleland,  Jesse  Purinton,  Omaha 
Cleveland,    Mabel     Remington, 

Lincoln 
Cramb,  Edgar  Myron,  Fairbury 
Cushman,  Mabel  Edith,  Lincoln 
Davies,  George  Andrew,  Rising 

City 
Day,  Carrie,  Omaha 
Dempster,  Mabel  Blythe,  Geneva 
Erb,  Carl  Lee,  Lincoln 
Farnham,  Jane  Revilo,  Lincoln 
Fee,  Orville  Jackson,  Fullerton 


Women — 49 

Fisher,  Cassius  Asa,  Fremont 
Foote,  Abbie  Chat,  Lincoln 
Forbes,  Lydia  Bonfield,  Fremont 
Fox,  Jennie  Leonora,  Lexington 
Goodell,  Jessie  Wilmina,  Wilbur 
Green,  Katherine  Mills,  Lincoln 
Gund,  Ide  May,  Lincoln 
Gutleben,  Daniel,  Emerald 
Hagey,  Emma  Joanna,  Norfolk 
Hansen,  Albert,  Elkhorn,  la. 
Harmon,  Arthur  Daniel,  Tecum- 

seh 
Haskell,  Quete  Emma,  Augusta, 

Me. 
Hastie,  John  Dearborn,   Hams- 
fork,  Wyo. 
Hawxby,  Frederick  George,  Lin- 
coln 
Hayden,  Ella  Helen,  Sterling 
Hoge,  Mabel  Estella,  Lincoln 
Hooper,  Ethelyn  Anna,  Lincoln 
Jeffery,  Leona  Idilla,  Lincoln 
Jeffords,  Clyde  Roy,  St.  Paul 
Kind,  John  Lewis,  Crete 
Kring,  Ervin  Henry,  Lexington 
Kuhlmann,  Fred,  Grand  Island 
Langworthy,     Bertrand     Scott, 

Seward 
Lansing,  Jessie  Isabel,  Lincoln 
Lehman,  William  Henry,  Colum- 
bus 
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Lewis,  Ida,  Lincoln 
Loughridge,  Julia  Emeline,  Lin- 
coln 
Lowrie,  William  James,  O'Neill 
McPhee,     Clarisse     Mary,   Lin- 
coln 
MacMillan,      Grace      Eugenie, 

Omaha 
Meier,  Henry  August,  Crete 
Melick,  Carrie  Marie,  Davey 
Meliza,  Lew  Elmer,  Verdon 
Metcalf,  Henry  Lee,  Lincoln 
Metcalf,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Mills,   Mamie   Caroline  Taylor, 

Wahoo 
Mulliken,  Clara  Angeline,  Nick- 

erson 
Mumau,  Sidney  Lee,  Tobias 
Mumford,      Luther      Emerson, 

Freeman 
Newbranch,     Lillian     Violetta, 

Lincoln 
Noyes,  Marion  Batcheller,  Wa- 
terloo 
Patch,  Leroy  Vernon,  Omaha 
Pearson,  Louis  William,  Lincoln 
Pentzer,  Jennie  Blackburn,  Lin- 
coln 
Pierce,  Maude,  Pawnee  City 
Piatt,  Clifton  Josiah,  Lincoln 
Pollock,  Clarence  Amander,  New 

Brighton,  Pa. 
Quaintance,  Bertha  Belle,  Cable, 

111. 
Randall,  Nelle,  Omaha 


Robertson,  William  James  Ni- 

mow,  Lincoln 
Scherzer,  Eliza,  Dorchester 
Schick,  Roy,  Seward 
Sears,  Lawrence  Clifton,  Lincoln 
Shank,  Florence,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Shuff,  Carl  Leroy,  Lincoln 
Sikes,  Eric  Brainard,  Waverly 
Sloan,  Sam  Berkley,  Logan,  la. 
Smith,  Minnie  Frances,  Lincoln 
Snyder,  Hugh  Braham,  Eureka 
Spurck,  Alberta,  Lincoln 
Stanton,  Jessie  Louise,   Decatur 
Stoltz,  Jacob  Franklin,  Stella 
Story,  Claudius  McClave,  Paw- 
nee City 
Stuart,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Madi- 
son 
Stuart,  Melinda  Berry,  Madison 
Thomson,  Peter  Henry,  Minden 
Tucker,   Henry  Robinson,  Lin- 
coln 
Vore,  Anna  Lucile,  Lincoln 
Wallace,  Charles  William,  Lin- 
coln 
Watkins,  Albert,  Jr.,  Lincoln 
Weaver,  Lawrence  Myers,  Falls 

City 
Whedon,    Burt  Dennison,    Lin- 
coln 
Wheeler,  Lela  Alice,  Osceola 
Whipple,    Otis  Grant,    Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Wilson,  Claude  Staley,  Lincoln 
Woodford,  Mary  Ethel,  Clay,  la. 


FIRST  YEAR— 165 
Men— 79  Women- 


Abbott,  Fred  Hiram,  Lincoln 

Abbott,  Josephine,  Lincoln 

Adams,  Don  Jack,  Superior 

Aden,  Annie,  Lincoln 

Aden,  Harry,  Lincoln 

Allen,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Rising 

City 
Allen,   Charles  Jennings,  Daw- 
son 
Allen,  Mattie,  Westerville 
Alsworth,  Jennie  May,  Beatrice 
Andreson,    Robert    Dwight,  De 
Witt 


Andreson,  Wilbur  Earhart,  De 

Witt 
Anthony,  Lena  Etta,  Lincoln 
Ashford,   George    Washington, 

Homer 
Ashford,  Julia,  Homer 
Baldwin,    Gertrude    Bostwick, 

Lincoln 
Barclay,  Mary  Rhoda,  Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Barrett,  Cora,  Broken  Bow 
Barry,  Frank  Walter,  Wahoo 
Beghtol,  Carl  Duffield,  Friend 
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Birken,  William  Joseph,  Schuy- 
ler 
Bishop,  Joseph  Clyde,  Red  Oak, 

la. 
Bliss,  Rodney  Waldo,  Minden 
Bracelen,  Charles  Michael,  Hum- 
boldt 
Bunting,  Waneta  Moore,  David 

City 
Burks,  James  Robert,  Beatrice 
Burr,  Horace  Campbell,  Omaha 
Burrows,  Sara  Anna,  Lincoln 
Burt,  Barbara,  Superior 
Byam,  Jessamine  May,  Ulysses 
Case,  Minnie  Caroline,  Fairfield 
Christensen,    Christen     Jensen, 

Minden 
Colby,  William  George,  Elgin 
Comstock,  Ada  Delia,  Blooming- 
ton 
Conger,    John   Leonard,    Silver 

City,  la. 
Cooke,   Harriet  Mossman,  Lin- 
coln 
Cottle,  Lewis  Emory,  Edgar 
Crandall,  May,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Crook,  John  Anthony,  Falls  City 
Crowell,  Lydia  Sears,  Blair 
Cutter,  Grace  Prescott,  Lincoln 
Dahl,   Leonora  Henrietta,  Lin- 
coln 
Davis,  Frank  Spurgeon,  Bloom- 

ington 
Davis,  Margaret,  Plattsmouth 
Davis,  Orin  Abram,  Murray 
Davisson,  Albert  Eugene,  New 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Dimmick,  John   Addison,    Lin- 
coln 
Dinsmore,  Harriet    Alden,  He- 
bron 
Dinsmore,  Susan  Belle,  Hebron 
Douglas,  Judson  Benjamin,  Te- 
cum seh 
Eckles,  Joseph  Paul,  Chadron 
Elliott,  Alfred  Orrin,  Lincoln 
Elliott,  Robert  Dale,  Beatrice 
Erford,  Mabel  Clyde,  Lincoln 
Faherty,  Anna  Julia,  Denver,  Col. 
Ferris,    Maude    Susie,    Central 

City 
Field,  Susan  Wilson,  Lincoln 


Fisher,  Joseph  Louis,  Wahoo 
Franklin,  Chester  Arthur,  Om- 
aha 
Glunt,  Ora  Belle,  College  View 
Gordon,  Anthony  Edward,  He- 
bron 
Gould,  Doda,  Fullerton 
Graves,  Johnson  Hampton,  Pal- 
myra 
Green,  Walter  Collier,  Lincoln 
Griffith,  George  Parmer,  Paw- 
nee City 
Hamilton,  Bird  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Hammond,  Clara,  Lincoln 
Harter,  Leonard  L.,  Odell 
Hartigan,  Michael  Angelo,  Jr. , 

Hastings 
Harvey,  Edward  Phineas,  Lin- 
coln 
Hills,  Whitford  Carl,  Crawfords- 

ville,  Ind. 
Hilton,   David  Clark,  Chicago, 

111. 
Howard,  Ora  May,  Edgar 
Hughes,  Eva  May,  Fremont 
Hunt,  Robert  Sanford,  Douglas 
Hunting,  Walter  Judson,  Arap- 
ahoe 
Hutchison,  Lou  Adelaide,   Lin- 
coln 
Hyde,  Winifred  Florence,   Lin- 
coln 
Johnson,  Harry  Theodore,    Da- 
kota City 
Johnson,  John  Andrew,  Dakota 

City 
Johnston,  Bertha,  Peru 
Jones,    Charles    William,    Hay 

Springs 
Jones,   Edytha    Augusta,    Elm- 
wood 
Kennedy,  Marie  Pauline,  Omaha 
Kline,      George      Washington, 

Nora 
Kuegle,  Frederick  William,  West 

Point 
Lampert,  David,  Cedar  Bluffs 
Larrabee,    Wayne  Bliss,  Rapid 

City,  So.  Dak. 
Lewis,  Harold  Gould,  Lincoln 
Long,  Rosa,  Carlton 
McCrosky,  Anna,  Tecumseh 
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McGinley,    Margaret     Geneva, 

Douglas 
McNeal,    Emily    Ellen,     North 

Platte 
Macfarland,  Jane  Cobb,  Lincoln 
Mackin,  Eugenia,  Omaha 
Mansf  elde,  Charles  Herbert  von, 

Ashland 
Mastin,  Clyde  Telford,  Kearney 
Mayer,  Leon,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Meier,   Carl    Henry,    Henstorf, 

Germany 
Mickey,  Blanche  Ida,  Osceola 
Miles,  Melville  Russell,  Schuyler 
Millar,  Lida  Alice,  Lincoln 
Miller,  Jesse  Eugene,  Ashland 
Moore,  William  Henry  Harrison, 

Red  Oak,  la. 
Morgan,  Clara  Edith,  Lincoln 
Morgan,  Jessica  Aline,  Hebron 
Mumau,  Greta  May,  Tobias 
Nichols,  Winter  Hurd,  Papillion 
Nicholson,  Winifred  Christine, 

Lincoln 
Nunemaker,  Hugh  E. ,  Tobias 
Osborn,  Frank  Ely,  Norfolk 
Parks,  Clarissa  Grace,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, la. 
Parks,  Miriam  Augusta,  Lincoln 
Parmelee,       Albert       Edward, 

Omaha 
Parsons,  Fred  Spenser,  Omaha 
Peters,  Gertrude  Helen,  Albion 
Pillsbury,  Melville  Paul, Lincoln 
Plowhead,  Edward  Hayes,  Mid- 

dleton,  Idaho 
Plowhead,  John  Jacob,  Middle- 
ton,  Idaho 
Pollock,    Birdie    Miriam,   New 

Brighton,  Pa. 
Post,  Adda  Marie,  Plattsmouth 
Prentiss,  Mary  Louise,  Lincoln 
Prey,  Edna  Jean,  Lincoln 
Price,  Myrtle  Vivian,  Albion 
Price,  Orville  Thaddeus,  Bethany 
Rain,  Frank  Lewis,  Fairbury 
Rait,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Park- 
er, So.  Dak. 
Reed,  Mary  Agnes,  Lincoln 
Reynolds,  Grace  Elizabeth,  York 


Richardson,  Florence  Ella,  Ger- 

ing 
Robinson,  Amy  Olive,  Trenton 
Roper,  Ralph  Chase,  Parker,  So. 

Dak. 
Rosa,  Angie,  Lincoln 
Rosa,  Burt  Alonzo,  Lincoln 
Sampson,  Reuben,  Western 
Seymour,    Mrs.   Jane    Bawdin, 

Norfolk 
Slaughter,  Guy  Tyson,  Genoa 
Smith,    George   Ernest,    David 

City 
Stratton,  Laura  Margaret,  Lin- 
coln 
Stratton,  Olive  Fay,  Lincoln 
Teeter,  Hugh  Albert,  Ithaca 
Theobald,    Herbert     Jeremiah, 

Wayne 
Thome,  Rose  Mary,  Bladen 
Tobie,  Edwin  Lester,  Hastings 
Trehearne,  Emma  Lydia,  Beaver 

City 
Trester,  Zuella    Althea,   Mani- 

tou,  Col. 
Tritsch,  Anna  Marie,   Carle  ton 
Tritsch,  Lizzie,  Carleton 
Tynan,  Bessie  Fern,  Stella 
Walker,  Joseph  Goodville,  Paw- 
nee City 
Wallace,  Ivy  Anna,  Lincoln 
Wallace,  Dottie  Mary,  Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Wallace,  Olive  May,  Lincoln 
Walton,  Clara  Rachel,  Lincoln 
Walvoord,  Bertha  Dilla,  Lincoln 
Waugh,  Ada  Lucy,  Lincoln 
Webb,  Clara  May,  Lincoln 
Wessel,    Rhinehardt     Harmon, 

Table  Rock 
Wheeler,  Grace  Margaret,  Osce- 
ola 
Whipple,  Ella  Grace,  Fairbury 
White,  Clarence  Robert,  David 

City 
Whiting,  Adelloyd,  Lincoln 
Willis,  Jessie  Tournay,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Harriet,  Ashland 
Woods,  Helen  Eddy,  Lincoln 
Woods,  Katherine,  Beatrice 
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IN  ABSENTIA 
Women — i 


Abbott,  Edith,  Grand  Island 
Clendenin,  Hattie  Mary,  Grand 
Island 


Egge,  Margaret  Elsie,  Grand  Is- 
land 

Edholm,  Clara  Centennial, 
Omaha 


UNCLASSED  STUDENTS— 171 


Men-32 

Abbott,  Lewis  Keene,  Lincoln 

Aldenbruch,  Gertrude  Florence, 
Havelock 

Alderman,  Rena  Bell,  Hurley, 
So.  Dak. 

Anderson,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Gran- 
ville, Pa. 

Andrews,  Lydia  Centennial, 
Steele  City 

Archer,  Rollie  James,  Palmyra 

Athen,  Daisy  Mae,  Lincoln 

At  wood,  Anna  Mary,  Humboldt 

Babcock,  Lora  Vale,  Choteau, 
Montana 

Bacheller,  Dora  Grace,  Lincoln 

Bartz,  Pearl  Nora,  Ravenna 

Beach,  Marie,  Lincoln 

Beacham,  Mrs.  Mary  Emily, 
Lincoln 

Beckman,  Herman  Fred,  Ger- 
mantown 

Blaisdell,  Mrs.  Kate  Christy, 
Lincoln 

Boyle.  James  Ernest,  Boyle, 
Kan. 

Brothers,  Ralph  Norval,  Mal- 
vern, la. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  Lincoln 

Brown,  Myrtle  M. ,  Hastings 

Brcwn,  Roland  "William, Lincoln 

Buckley,  Effie,  Cozad 

Bumstead,  Mrs.  Julia  Prescott, 
Lincoln 

Bundy,  Walter  Abram,  Hill  City, 
Kan. 

Burnham,  Sarah  Witherell,  Lin- 
coln 


Women— 139 

Burt,  Frederick   Lesly,   Prairie 

Home 
Burwell,  James  Haver,  Bethany, 

Mo. 
Butler,  Ada  Kennedy,  Lincoln 
Campbell,  Jessie,  Clay  Centre 
Capell,  Clarence  Swift,  Omaha 
Capell,  Frank  James,  Omaha 
Cochrane,  Nelia  Martha,  Lincoln 
Colburn,  Thomas  Alfred,  Savan- 
nah, Mo. 
Collins,    Mrs.    Mary     Deborah, 

Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Colson,  May,  Fremont 
Contryman,  Margaret  Elsie,  Ne- 

hawka 
Cook,  Sheldon  E.,  Aultsville,Cal. 
Covell,  Mrs.  Winifred    Stevens, 

Lincoln 
Craig,  Mrs.  Mary  Haynes,  Lin- 
coln 
Cramer,  Mrs.  Mary  Marguerite, 

Columbus 
Cross,  Florence  Elizabeth, Weep- 
ing Water 
Cunningham,   Nellie    Rose,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Curtiss,  Edna  May,  Lincoln 
Danielson,  Clara  Augusta,  Lin- 
coln 
Davis,    Lemira    Harwood,    Lin- 
coln 
Davis,  Mary  Vincent,  Lincoln 
Dayton,  Mabel  Alice,  Lincoln 
Elmore,  Cora  Emeline,  Talmage 
Ensign,  Ina  Baird,  Lincoln 
Ernst,  Louise  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Fechet,  Mary  Forsythe,  Lincoln 
Feldman,  Daniel  D.,  Normal 
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Fisher,  Josephine,  Boston,  Mass. 
French,  Marian  Adele,  Blair 
Fritzemeier,  -William,  Crete 
Fuller,       Margaret       Cordelia, 

Schuyler 
Funk,  William  Warren,  Picker  ell 
Furnas,  Sallie  Lowrie,  Lincoln 
Gallagher,  Marguerite,  Lincoln 
Galley,  Ethel  Gertrude,  Colum- 
bus 
Garten,   Estelle  Blanche,    Lin- 
coln 
Gosney,  Lucy  Veturia,  Lincoln 
Grimm,  Mabel  Maud,  Wilber 
Hall,  Sarah  Newman,  University 

Place 
Harley,  Dora  Maria,  Lincoln 
Harris,    Alice    Conover,     Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Mary  E. ,  Trenton 
Hart,  Mary  Reymish,  Brewster, 

Kan. 
Hartley,  Mamie  McDonald,  Lin- 
coln 
Heaton,  Ada  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Helvie,  Martha  Ada,  Valparaiso 
Hendricks,  Harriet  Adele,  Lin- 
coln 
Hermance,   Mrs.    Sibyl    Edson, 

Lincoln 
Hoagland,  Susan  Quick,  Lincoln 
Hohman,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Holaday,  Mrs.  Nira  Ellen,  Lin- 
coln 
Hollingworth,     Albert      Holly, 

Beatrice 
Hosford,  George  Lewis,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Houtz,  Laura  Belle,  Lincoln 
Howard,  Harriet  May,  Malcolm 
Howland,  Anna  L. ,  Lincoln 
Hughes,  Mary   Katherine,  Lin- 
coln 
Irwin,  Gertrude  Maude,  Lincoln 
Jones,  Louisa  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Mary  McClure,  Mt. 

Pleasant,  la. 
Kepner,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  Beth- 
any 
King,  Elston,  Fullerton,  Panora, 

la. 
Knotts,  Mrs.  Minnie  Prey,  Lin- 
coln 


Korf,  Mame  Sophia,  Nebraska 

City 
Latta,  Olive  May,  Lincoln 
Lau,  Helena  Fritza,  Lincoln 
Lau,  Nellie  Marie,  Lincoln 
Loomis,  Lucinda   Bills,  Lincoln 
Luce,  Elizabeth,    Ellington,  N. 

Y. 
McClay,  Minnie  Julia,  Lincoln 
McDill,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Lincoln 
McFall,  Ada  Bell,  Lincoln 
McKinnon,Mrs.  Mary  Enonaine, 

Lincoln 
McLaughlin,  Mary,  Lincoln 
McMichael,  Edith  Davison,  Coin, 

la. 
McNair,  Ida  May,  Lincoln 
McNamee,  Amos,  Union 
Magraw,   Jodia  Austin,  Ridge- 
way,  Mo. 
Maine,  "Flora  Elizabeth,  Ulysses 
Marferding,  Mrs.  Janet,  Lincoln 
Marovish,  Delia,  North  Platte 
Maryott,  Anna,  Pender 
Miller,  Louise,  Queen  City,  Mo. 
Miner,  Anne  Parker,  Winches- 
ter, 111. 
Moore,  Harriette  Clemens,  Lin- 
coln 
Moran,  Mary  Eleanor,  Talmage 
Morris,  Neva  Jane,  Humboldt 
Munroe,  Lily  Bell,  West  Point 
Mutchmore,  Fannie  D.,  Orleans 
Nance,  Helen  Marie,  Lincoln 
Nielsen,  Henry  Peter,  Omaha 
Nowlan,  Annie  Williams,  Hast- 
ings 
Oliver,  Margaret,  Randolph 
Paden,  Minnie  Rosella,  Lincoln 
Patterson,  Joseph  William,  Tur- 
key River  Junction,  la. 
Phillips,  Caroline,  Lincoln 
Philpott,  May,  Lincoln 
Pierce,  Martha  Lily,  Lincoln 
Post,  Edna  Zelda,  Lincoln 
Potmesil,   Joseph    Louis,  Pode- 

brad,  Bohemia 
Poynter,  Mary    Josephine,    Al- 
bion 
Prey,  Nina,  Lincoln 
Price,  Anna  May,  Fairbury 
Pruitt,  Ninon  Zeo,  Arapahoe 
Pyrtle,  Emma  Ruth,  Lexington 
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Pyrtle,  Sadie,  Lexington 
Rands,  Sarah  Jane,   Falmouth, 

Ky. 
Raymond,  Eleanor  Amelia,  Lin- 
coln 
Reed,     Mrs.     Anna     Yeomans, 

Beatrice 
Reed,  Joseph  Ambrose,  Beatrice 
Reed,  Maude  Amelia,  Palmyra 
Reyman,  Anna  Gladys,  Talmage 
Righter,  Alice  Laura,  Lincoln 
Risser,  Maude    Hampton,    Lin- 
coln 
Robinson,  Leona,  Rushville 
Rockwell,   Mrs.   Etha,    McFall, 

Mo. 
Ryan,  Beatrice   Frances,  Jack- 
son 
Rymal,  Tammie,  Lincoln 
Schock,  Maude,  Falls  City 
Sheldon,  Caroline  Irene,  Avoca 
Slaughter,  Lotta  Alice,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Annette  Medora,  Lincoln 
Smoyer,  Etta  Valeta,  Syracuse 
Star,  Sarah  Jennie,  Plainview 
Stracke,  Augusta,  Lincoln 
Thayer,     Olive     Francis,    Iola, 

Kan. 
Titus,  Lillian  Jessie,  Lincoln 


Tucker,  Mrs.  Emeline  Fisher, 
Lincoln 

Turner,  Bessie  May,  Lincoln 

Upton,  La  Roy,  Union 

VanArsdol,  Gaye,  Coin,  la. 

Vancil,  Leola  Emma,  Summer 
Hill,  111. 

Walker,  Bessie,  Murray 

Walker,  Mina  Edith,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Hulda  Berggren, 
Lincoln 

Walsh,  Helen,  Port  Huron, Mich. 

Ward,  James  Murphy,  Coldwa- 
ter,  Mich. 

Warfel,  Katherine  Abbott,  Ash- 
land 

Waters,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Lincoln 

Watkins,  Clara  Anna,  Lincoln 

Webster,  Joy  Louise,  Lincoln 

Welch,  Helen  Burdick,  Lincoln 

Wells,  Almond  Beverly,  Fort 
Meade,  So.  Dak. 

Wescott,  Charles  Clifford,  Platts- 
mouth 

Whitehead,  Sadie  Egleston,  Lin- 
coln 

Wise,  James,  Omaha 

Witte,  Dora  Henrietta,  Bennett 


PREPARATORY— 138 


Men— 66 

Alexander,     Mary      Charlotte, 

Arapahoe 
Anker,    Sigurd  Johannes,    Elk- 

horn,  la. 
Applegate,     Charles     Edward, 

Palmer 
Auman,  Anna  Mary,  Lincoln 
Barber,  Arthur  Lahira,  Boone 
Bishop,  Grace  Lillian,  Lincoln 
Bonnell,  Winifred  Blanche,  Lin- 
coln 
Boren,  Maurice  Elmer,  McCool 

Junction 
Brennan,  Agnes  Graham,    Lin- 
coln 
Briggs,  Zue  Eva,  West  Point 
Broady,  Bracton,  Lincoln 
Burk,  Allen  Gilmour,  Bancroft 
Cameron,  Glen  Roy,  Palmyra 


Women— 72 

Carpenter,    Fred  John,  Turner, 

So.  Dak. 
Case,  Anna  Maria,  Fairfield 
Chambers,  Oliver,  Omaha 
Chappell,  Jessie  Alice,  Lincoln 
Clapp,    Charles   Willard,    Elm- 
wood 
Clapp,  Hugh  Elton,   Steele  City 
Clark,    Rose    Bertha,     Pawnee 

City 
Clements,   Minnie  Myrtle,  Lin- 
coln 
Compton,  Charles  Herri  ck,  Lin- 
coln 
Craig,  Alice  Rowena,  Craig 
Crawford,    James   Chamberlain 

West  Point 
Cullings,  Ethel  Rose,  Elmwood, 
111. 
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Dixon,    Mary    Rebecca,    North 

Platte 
Dolan,    William  Abram,  India- 

nola 
Downing,  Bertha  Rocena,Beaver 

City 
Druse,  DottM.,  Lincoln 
Dudley,    George  Wilford,   Has- 
tings 
Eaton,  Mary  Mavrette,  Kearney 
Eby,  Millard  Elmore,  Harting- 

ton 
Erismann,  Geneva  Bertha,  Hick- 
man 
Finlay,    Ethan     Clyde,    Green- 
wood 
Finlay,  Sylvia  Imogene,  Green- 
wood 
Fiske,  Laura  Belle,  Lincoln 
Fitzgerald,  John,  Lincoln 
Foote,  Jennie  Goodrich,  Lincoln 
Fowler,  Clara  Wood,  Lincoln 
Friel,  Myrtle  Eleanor,  Lincoln 
Fuller,  Lucien  Baker,  Imperial 
Funk,  Charles  Magna,  Pickrell 
Garber,  Cora  Alda,  Red  Cloud 
Garber,    Daniel    Martin,      Red 

Cloud 
Garrett,    Harry    Meade,    Clear 

Creek,  Kan. 
Godard,  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Grimm,  May  Azelia,  Wilber 
Gund,  Edna  Mann,  Lincoln 
Hanson,  Daisy  Mae,  Lincoln 
Harris,  Carrie  Pierce,  Lincoln 
Harris,  Fannie  Saulter,  Lincoln 
Harris,  Lily  Evangeline,  Lin  coin 
Hawthorne,  Samuel  Clinton,  Ar- 
cadia 
Hayes,  Ulysses  Sidney,  Elm  wood 
Henry,  Nettie,  Tecumseh 
Herbert,      William       Mathew, 

Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 
Hess,  Rosa  May,  Pawnee  City 
Hill,  Thomas  Hendricks,  Edgar 
Hiltner,  Daisy  Edith,  Lincoln 
Holly,  Jessie  Sarah,  Plainview 
Hullhorst,     Charlotte  Eugenia, 

Lincoln 
Hullhorst,   Maude   Stella,   Lin- 
coln 
Hynes,  Rose,  Hastings 
Imler,  Charles  Reed,  Nelson 


Johnson,  Marian,  Lincoln 
Johnson,     Samuel     Chatterton, 

Villisca,  la. 
Jones,  Edwin  Henry,  Dunbar 
Kellogg,  Ira  Ariel,  Clarks 
Kennedy,   Stewart    James,    St. 

Edward 
Kierstead,  Henry  Jay,  Tilden 
Kincaid,  Charles  Monroe,    Clay 

Center 
King,  Clyde  Frank,  Liberty 
Knutson,  Antony  Henry,  Blair 
Kyle,  Ira  Dexter,  Griswold,  la. 
Lafler,  Henry  Anderson,  Albion 
Landers,  Charles  Augustus,  Lin- 
coln 
Lawson,  Lulu  Clara,  Clarkson 
*Leming,  Grace' Lever,  Lincoln 
Leonard,  Ella,  Lincoln 
Light,  Valma    Valentine,    Nor- 
folk 
Linn,  Samuel  Hill,  Shelby,  la. 
List,  Frank  Benjamin,  Odell 
Little,  John  Howard,  Madison 
McCallum,  Jessie  Eugenia,  Lin- 
coln 
McCallum,  Ralph  William,  Lin- 
coln 
McCune,  Eva  Mary,  Stromsburg 
McGuffey,  Jennie,  Palmyra 
McLaughlin,     Catherine     Sera- 

phine,  Lincoln 
Macf arland,  Jessie  May,  Lincoln 
Manning,  John  Aloisius,  Lincoln 
Marsh,  John  Esty,  Doniphan 
Marsh,  Lucian  Jahu,  Lincoln 
Martin,  Frank  Lee,  Lincoln 
Maule,  Florence,  Lincoln 
Maule,  Frances  Gertrude,   Lin- 
coln 
Miller,  Eleanora,  Lincoln 
Morrisey,    Gertrude  Lucy,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Morton,  Jessie.  Falls  City 
Neubauer,  Julius  Caesar,  Sidney 
Nixon,  Samuel  Daniel,  Shelton 
Nunemaker,  Meda  Ithea,  Tobias 
Osborne,  Stanley  Rogers,  Blair 
Parrish,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Pepoon,   Philip  Wendal,    Tab7e 

Rock 
Pettit,  Freeman  Lewis,  Oneida, 
Kan. 
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Pfeiffer,  Stella.  Parkston,  So. 
Dak. 

Pierson,  Jessamine  Alva,  Lin- 
coln 

Pietzner,  Gertrud  Helene,  Lin- 
coln 

Price,  Katharine  Alexina,  Fair- 
bury 

Rainey,  Frank  Goodman,  Brown- 
ville 

Rainey,  Ralph  Raxstraw,Brovfn- 
ville 

Richards,  Mabel,  Lincoln 

Robinson,  Hattie  Adlington, 
Minden 

Safford,  Scott,  Lincoln 

Shaffer,  Ernest  Calvin,  Elk 
Falls,  Kan. 

Shankland,  Perry  Lynn,  Lincoln 

Shaw,  Charles  Edgar,  Green- 
wood 

Sheldon,  Esther  Celia,  Avoca 

Smith,  Nettie  Ferguson,  North 
Bend 


Snider,  George  Walter,  Tilden 
Sturdevant,   La  Zelle    Brantly, 

Atkinson 
Sweet,  June  May,  Lincoln 
Taylor,  Ida  May,  Exeter 
Thompson,  Ella  May,  Lincoln 
Tower,  Bertha  Lavon,  Waverly 
Wallace,   Frank  Rumzy,  Tobias 
Wallace,  Mary  Irene,  Omaha 
Warren,  Elizabeth  Bates,    Lin- 
coln 
Waterman,  Roy  Luzerne,  Carle- 
ton 
Weaver,    Paul    Bennett,     Falls 

City 
West,  Fred,  Lincoln 
Wetzel,  Lydia,  Lincoln 
Williams,    Robert    Hitt,    Fair- 
bury 
Wilson,  Alta  Hattie,  Lincoln 
Wolcott,  Harry  Elmo,  Kenesaw 
Wright,  Helen,  Tecumseh 
Zimmerman,    Frances    Magde- 
lena,  Lincoln 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

FOURTH  YEAR-41 


Men— 35 

Bassett,  Martha  Lucia,  Gibbon 

Bessey,  Ernst  Athearn,  Lincoln 

Condra,  George  Evart,  [B.  Sc, 
April,  '96] ,  Normal 

Contryman,  Clifton  Lewis,  Ne- 
hawka 

Corr,  Rachel,  Staplehurst 

Crook,  Zeno  E.,  Falls  City 

Crownover,  Charles  Elmer,  Bene- 
dict 

Dales,  Benton,  Lincoln 

Doubrava,  Harry  Wilfred,  North 
Bend 

Ducker,  William  Lyon,  Red 
Cloud 

Emerson,  Rollins  Adams,  Nor- 
man 

Fordyce,  Charles,  [B.  Sc,  Dec. 
'96]  University  Place 

Grant,  William,  Mead 


Women— 6 

Griggs,  Charles  Clifton,  New- 
castle, Wyo. 

Hackney,  William  West,  Lin- 
coln 

Hawks  worth,  David  West, 
Plattsmouth 

Hayden,  Blancet  Shacklet,  Ster- 
ling 

Hiltner,  Martin  Edward,  Lincoln 

Hunter,  William  Boyd,  Ponca 

Jorgensen,  Hans  William,  West 
Side,  la. 

Korsmeyer,  Fritz  August,  Lin- 
coln 

Lownes,  Joseph,  LaPorte,  Texas 

Lyman,  Silas  Bronnson,  [B.  Sc. , 
Dec, '96]  Hastings 

Meyer,  Franklin  Llewellyn,  Sut- 
ton 
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O'Sullivan,  Eva  Frances,  West 
Point 

Parmelee,  Howard  Coon,  Omaha 

Philbrick,  Francis  Samnel,  Lin- 
coln 

Philbrick,  Nettie  Elizabeth,  Lin- 
coln 

Randall,  Karl  Chandler,  Lincoln 

Reagan,  Herbert  Everett,  Lin- 
coln 

Redford,  Helena  Isabelle,  Lin- 
coln 

Reitz,  Oscar  Anson,  Waverly 


Rhodes,  Mae,  Utica 

Rowe,     Jesse    Perry,     Greeley 

Center 
Saville,  Alfred  Walker,  Omaha 
Shear,   Cornelius  Lott,   Alcove, 

N.  Y. 
Thornber,  John  James,  Iroquois, 

So.  Dak. 
Trail,  Rollin  Alexander,  Dover 
Warren,  George  Frederick,  Har- 
vard 
Wilson,  Hugh,  Lincoln 
Young,  Clare  Cook,  Lincoln 


THIRD  YEAR— 43 


Men— 40 

Adamson,  James  Elsie,  Sargent 
Anderson,  Charles  Edward,  Isasa 

Nassjo,  Sweden 
Banghart,  Edgar  David,  Lincoln 
Barber,    Charles   Elijah,    Hold- 

rege 
Bell,  Albert  Thomas,  University 

Place 
Belnap,  La  Monte  Judson,  Hast- 
ings 
Burgert,  George,  Jr.,  Nebraska 

City 
Campbell,     Robert     Archibald, 

Fullerton 
Cooley,  Fred  Curtis,  Lincoln 
Culver,  Clarence  Curtis,  Milford 
Culver,  Fred  Selden,  Aurora 
Cushman,   Royal   Melvin,   Lin- 
coln 
Davenport,       Erwin       Roland, 

Omaha 
Evans,  Herbert  Silas,  Stella 
Gillespie,  Budd  Burnet,  Repub- 
lican City 
Hall,  Daniel  Crosby,  Omaha 
Heimrod,       George      William, 

Omaha 
Hewitt,  Fannie  Minerva,  Neligh 
Hitchman,  Jack  Colburn,  Weep- 
ing Water 
Home,  William  Titus,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Hyde,  Maurice  Arthur,  Lincoln 


Women -3 

Jackson,  Mary  Frances,  Lincoln 
Kinton,  William  George,  Stella 
Lange,  Emil  Fred,  Fairbury 
Miller,  Alvin  Augustus,  Lincoln 
Morrison,  Edwin  Rees,  Lincoln 
Mueller,   Ralph    Scott,  Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Noyes,  Hiland  Batcheller,  Wat- 
erloo 
Rebmann,    Jeremiah,   Wtirtem- 

burg,  Germany 
Reedy,  Oliver  Thomas,  Beatrice 
Rohrbaugh,     James     Madison, 

Jansen 
Sargent,  Joseph  Andrews,  Gar- 
rison 
Saville,  John  Appleton,   Omaha 
Sawyer,  Everett  Brown,  Lincoln 
Sutton,  Herbert  Osmand,  Broken 

Bow 
Thatcher,  Roscoe  Wilfred,  Gib 

bon 
True,  Charles  Henderson, Omaha- 
Tuttle,  Emma  Jean,  Lincoln 
Tyler,  Elza  Edward,  Erie,  Kan. 
Walker,  Amos,  Overton 
Weaver,      Harold      Town  send, 

Schuyler 
Weeks,    Charles    Warren,     Au- 
rora 
Wolfe,  William  Winfield,   Lin- 
coln 
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SECOND    YEAR-65 


Men- 59 

Anderson,  Lena,  Lincoln 
Atwood,        Calvin        Parniele, 

Plattsmonth 
Barnes,  Frederick  Edward,  Lin- 
coln 
Bartlett,    George    Knapp,    Lin- 
coln 
Beans,  Hal  Truman,  Omaha 
Bonnell.  Daisy  Frow,  Lincoln 
Boose,  William  Rudolph,  Falls 

City 
Britton,  James  Andrew,  Sidney 
Carter,  Alfred  Ellsworth,  Blair 
Christie,  Burton,  Omaha 
Congdon,  Allan  Ray,   Weeping 

Water 
Davidson,  Nelson  Mansfield,  Te- 

cumseh 
Dungan,  Will  Gaily,  Newark 
Everett,    Harry   Harding,    Lin- 
coln 
Fauquet,  Emile,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gage,  Harry  Frank,  Lincoln 
Garinger,  Albert,  Osceola 
Graybill,   Harry   Webster,   Au- 
rora 
Green,  William,  Jr.,  Lincoln 
Hancock,  Harry  DeForest,  Pen- 
der 
Hatfield,  Homer  R.,  York 
Hedgcock,  George  Grant,  Nora 
Hoagland,   Albert    Leroy,    Lin- 
coln 
Hubbard,  Ray  Delos,  Talmage 
Jeffery,  Elmer  Orr,  Benedict 
Jones,  Harry  Neval,  Minden 
Landis,  Harry  DeWitt,  Lincoln 
Langer,   Helen    Frances,    West 

Point 
Lansing,  Robert  Cheek,  Omaha 
Larson,  William  Harris,  Ulysses 
Ledwith,  John  James,  Lincoln 
Libby,  George  Nelson,  Lincoln 


Women— 6 

Lyon,  George  John,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 
McComb,  Harvey  Amos,  Minden 
McCreery,  Earl  Allen,    Lincoln 
Melford,  William  Carl,  Lincoln 
Morison,      Charles      Campbell, 

Omaha 
Morse,   Perse  Abram,   Wataga, 

111. 
Pew,  Cecil,  Hebron 
Poynter,       Charles     McCorkle, 

Alliance 
Prescott,  Allen  Zollars,  Lincoln 
Reid,  John,  Cedar  Rapids 
Root,  Charles  Henry,  Lincoln 
Sawyer,  Leroy  Pursel,  Lincoln 
Sayer,  Joseph  Henry,  Lincoln 
Shedd,    George    Clifford,    Ash- 
land 
Sheldon,   Vilas  Pettigrew,   Ne- 

hawka 
Smoyer,  Jesse  Saw  telle,  Syracuse 
Spear,  George  E. ,  Seward 
Spooner,  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Stebbins,  Joel,  Omaha 
Steele,  Alvin  Arthur,  Omaha 
Stillson,  George  Howard,  Craig 
Stone,  Charles    Leroy,  Hastings 
Strock,  William  Thomas,  Lin- 
coln 
Tucker,   George  Eugene,  Hum- 
boldt 
Turner,  Arthur  Kepner,  Bethany 
Turner,      Edmond      Frederick, 

Wilber 
Tynan,  Robert  Andrew,  Stella 
Van  Derslice,  Rank,  Cheney 
Warner,  Charles  Joseph ,  Waverly 
Weber, Ernest  Owen,  Valparaiso 
Weeks,  Emily,  Lincoln 
Wetzel,  Andrew,  Lincoln 
Wiggins,  Madge  Imerith,  Steele 
City 


FIRST  YEAR— 114 
Men— 95  Women— 19 


Abbott,  Richard  Lewis,  Lincoln      Ably,    Bertrand     Buhre,    Chey- 
Abbott,   Willard    Farish,   Una-  enne,  Wyo. 

dilla  Anderson,  Oscar  Noah,   Lincoln 
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Aron,  Charles  Hugo,  Crete 
Athen,  Luna  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Baldridge,       Alfred       Francis, 

Bloomfield,  la. 
Barnes,    Guy  .Washburn,    Nor- 
folk 
Barron,   Joseph  Franklin,   Lin- 
coln 
Bedell,   Carl  Ensley,   Nebraska 

City 
Benedict,  Raymond  Eli,  Lincoln 
Bixby,  James  Edson,  Lincoln 
Bliss,  Elmer  Franklyn,  Lincoln 
Bodien,  Ross  Roy,  Orleans 
Bomgardner,  Gertrude  Eva,  Lin- 
coln 
Bomgardner,    Gretchen    Edith, 

Lincoln 
Bouton,  Mary  Louisa,  Sabetha, 

Kan. 
Braasch,  Ralph  Lawrence,  Nor- 
folk 
Brackett,   Elmer  Eugene,  Paw- 
nee City 
Britell,  Oley  Alphonso,   St.    Ed- 
wards 
Bronn,  Fred  William,  Roca 
Buckstaff,   Clara  Corrine,   Lin- 
coln 
Bucks taff,  Frank,  Lincoln 
Bullock,  Robert,  Crete 
Christensen,  Walter,  Fremont 
Collett,  Austin  John,  Omaha 
Collins,  Edwin  Emanuel,  Wake- 
field 
Cook,  Hugh,  Lincoln 
Corby,  Joseph   Sidney,    St.    Jo- 
seph, Mo. 
Cowgill,  Clara  Louise,  Villisca, 

la. 
Curtin,  Eugene  William,  Phillips 
Cushman,  Clinton  Robert,  Uni- 
versity Place 
Dick,  John  Lewis,  North  Platte 
Dickinson,       John       William, 

Omaha 
Doubt,  John  Columbus,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Duras,  Charles  Otto,  Wilber 
Egge,  Otto  Henry,  Grand  Island 
Etting,  Alexander,  David  City 
Farrand,  Mary  Abbie,  Sterling 
Fossler,  John  Jacob,  Bethany 


Fossler,  Margaret,  Lincoln 
Gage,  Ella  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Giles,  Joseph  Roy,  Wyoming 
Gillmore,  Cecilia  Catharine,  Red 

Oak,  la. 
Glaze,  Albert   Alonzo,   Coshoc- 
ton, O. 
Grant,  Selma,  Mead 
Haecker,  Archibald    Lewis,  St. 

Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
Hagenow,     Charles     Frederick, 

Lincoln 
Hall,  Winford  Lester,  Lincoln 
Hancock,  Edmund  Gerald,  Pen- 
der 
Hartzell,  Mabel  Alice,  Lincoln 
Heaton,   Roy    Henry,   Atlantic, 

la. 
Hellier,    George     Stanley,    Ne- 
braska City 
Hember,  Martin  Heming,  Albion 
Henry,  Gladys  Rowena,  Lincoln 
Herman,  John,  Lincoln 
Higgins,  Ralph  Waldo,   E.  Las 

Vegas,  New  Mexico 
Holben,  Elmer,  Lincoln 
Horn,    Alfred   Charles,    Grand 

Island 
Hosford,  Marie  Mildred,  Rulo 
Howard,   Guy  Clemens,  Weep- 
ing Water 
Hull,  Arundel    Miller,  Fremont 
Hummel,  Charles  Mahlon,  Hum- 
boldt 
Hunter,  Abel  Aken,  Lincoln 
Hunter,  Joseph  Slayton,  Lincoln 
Joers,  Fred  William,  Lincoln 
Johnson,  Elmer  George,    Corn- 
ing 
Kellogg,  Orville  Harper,  Lincoln 
Korsmeyer,  Louis  William,  Lin- 
coln 
Lau,  Hans  Peter,  Lincoln 
Lawrence,  May,   Sebetha,   Kan. 
Lemar,  Fred  Allard,  Wahoo 
Liebmann,       Morris      Nathan, 

Dead  wood,  So.  Dak. 
Lytel,  James  Leonard,  York 
Mansfield,  William  Robert,  Wis- 

ner 
Martz,  John  Emret,  Liberty 
Matson,  Charles  Edward,  Geneva 
Miller,  Frank  Russell,  Lincoln 
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Miller,  Mamie,  Lincoln 
Montgomery,  Robert  Dallas,  Oak 
Moore,  Milan  Standish,  Scotia 
Nims,  Joy,  Humboldt 
Packard,  Harriet  Janet,  Wilber 
Parsons,    Fred    Cyrus,    Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Pearse,  Arthur  Sperry,    Omaha 
Pierce,  Eugene  Henry,  Elniwood 
Platz,  Charles  Henry,  Blair 
Policy,  Edward  Harrison,  Sew- 
ard 
Pool,  Clark  H. ,  University  Place 
Reeder,  Prentiss  Earl,  Lincoln 
Robinson,   Denton  Moore,   Lin- 
coln 
Rogers,     Fayette      Farrington, 

Minden 
Roth,  Frank  Earl,  Holdrege 
Ryan,  Charles  Albitz,  Nebraska 

City 
Ryan,  Lewis  Stoddard,  Lincoln 
Ryan,  William  Vergil,  Have- 
lock 
Ryons,Fred  Butterfield,  Lincoln 
Schaab,  Charles  Frederick,  Pa- 
pillion 


Sims,  Arthur  Alonzo,  Tobias 
Smith,    Arthur  Bessey,    Wood- 
bine, la. 
Smith,      Leslie      Allen,       Blue 

Springs 
Strahorn,  Arthur  Thomas,  North 

Platte 
Theobald,    Clement    Frederick, 

Wayne 
Thorne,  William  LeGrande,  Bla- 
den 
Unangst,  Elsie  Maud,  Lincoln 
Van  Valin,  Floyd,  Arlington 
Waters,    Archie    Robert,    Clar- 

inda,  la. 
Watson,     Frederick     Emerson, 

Boone 
Weeks,  Paul,  Lincoln 
Welch,  Stanley,  Milford 
Williams,  Fred  Cowgill,  Colum- 
bus 

Wilson,  John  Clare,  Wymore 
Woodruff,  Elmer  Grant,   Weep- 
ing Water 

Woodward,     Darleen     Wilson, 
Lincoln 


UNCLASSED    STUDENTS— 25 


Men— 15 
Andrus,  Fred  Moore,  Manley 
Bacon,     Mrs.      Cora     Goodson, 

Omaha 
Bing,  Edward   Russell,  Lincoln 
Corbin,  Sarah  Jane,  Pontiac,  111. 
Cosgrove,      Burton      Cornelius, 

Atchison,  Kan. 
Deaton,  Jesse  Nathaniel,  Hick- 
man 
Demaree,  Henry  Clay,  Roca 
Gilmore,  Thomas,  Nehawka 
Haney,  William  Porter,  Omaha 
Hazlett,  Maude,  Lincoln 
Hermance,   Mrs.    Sybil    Edson, 

Lincoln 
Houck,  Daisy,  Grand  Island 
Hymer,  Otis,  Corbett,  Wyo. 
Joers,  George  Heniy,  Lincoln 


Women— 10 
Koch,  Ellen  Marguerite,  Malcolm 
Moore,  James  Edward,  Hutch- 
inson, Minn. 
Moore,  Mary  Day,  Sterling 
Platz,  Harry  John,  Blair 
Quaintance,  Adaline  May,  Cable, 

111. 
Reynolds,      Bertha     Elizabeth, 

Tamora 
Riddell,  Dell  Frank,  Waverly 
Townsend,      Walter      Reuben, 

Allen 
Vallicott,   Oscar  Jay,   Republi- 
can City 
Weaver,  Clara   Evelina,  Colum- 
bus 
Wechbach,  Eugene  Henry,  Lin- 
coln 


PREPARATORY  STUDENTS— 57 


Men— 51 
Ainsworth,  Frank,  Tobias 
Ames,  Charles  Palmer,  Lincoln 
Bates,   George   Whitney,    Long 
Pine 


Women— 6 
Bedell,  Nelson  Henry,  Byron 
Booth,  John,  Ulysses 
Brookings,       Eugene,        Teka- 

mah 
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Cies,     Herbert     William,    Dor- 
chester 
Clancy,    George   Garrett,  West 

Point 
Cone,  Carl  L. ,  Guide  Rock 
Cook,  Ernest  Bradford,  Lincoln 
Cowgill,  Howard  Jerry,  Omaha 
Culbertson,  Jesse  Carroll,   Lin- 
coln 
Davis,    Herbert    William,    Lin- 
coln 
Deming,  Ward  Treet,  Geneva 
Doty,    Phoebe     Estella,    David 

City 
DuTeil,  Bertha  Helen,  Lincoln 
Fechet,  James  Edmund,  Lincoln 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  William,   Lin- 
coln 
Gardner,  Ellen  Rylie,  Lincoln 
Grimm,  Joy  James,  Wilber 
Hepperlen,  Ella  Matilda,  Jansen 
Hewitt,    Perry   Edwin,    Green- 
wood 
Higgins,    Charles    Nottingham, 
E.  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 
Hunt,  Fred  L.,  Lincoln 
Jewett,  Perry  Wheeler,  Waverly 
Johnston,  Ellis  Adrian,  Pawnee 

City 
Jones,  Charles  Lewis,  Tecumseh 
Jones,  George  G., Fishing  Creek, 

Pa. 
Kaar,  Homer,  Havelock 
Kempton,  Maybel  Cora,  Lincoln 
Kenney,  John  Myres,  Blair 
Kruse,  Rudolph  John,  Sidney 
La  Forge,  Leon,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


Langer,  Jerome  Francis,   West 

Point 
Miner,  Daisy  Julia,  Winchester, 

111. 
Morris,   Nelson  Williams,   Lib* 

erty 
Morrison,   Wilber  Louis,   Coin, 

la. 
Nelson,  John  Maurice,   Oakland 
Paul,  James  Leonard,  St.  Paul 
Ricketts,  Gilbert  Haven,  Lincoln 
Ricketts,  John  Thomas,  Lincoln 
Robbins,  Rees,  Overton 
Robinson,  Edward  Burton,  Rush- 

ville 
Rogers,  Forest,   Dead  wood,    So. 

Dak. 
Scholz,  Samuel  Benjamin,   Vil- 

lisca,  la. 
Schwab,  Reuben  Philip,   Sutton 
Smith,  Guy  Luther,  Lincoln 
Smith,    Harry     Butler,     North 

Bend 
Stopher,    John    Samuel,     Elm- 
wood 
Thornbury,   William     Yearsly, 

Hebron 
Thorpe,  Orley  Blythe,  Lincoln 
Welles,  Frank  Doane,  Omaha 
Wells,  Rush  Spencer,  Ft.  Meade, 

So.  Dak. 
Wilson,  Elmer  Eugene,  St.   Ed- 
ward 
Wolfe,  Paul  Clay,  Lincoln 
Worcester,  Allen  Edward,   Te- 

kamah 
Young,  Arthur  Sprague,   Gene- 

seo,  111. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

SENIORS-37 


Men— 35 

Abbott,  Charles  Edwin,  Hayes 

Center 
Babcock,  George  Ira,  A.  B.,  '94, 

The  University  of  Nebraska. 

North  Loup 
Brown,  Cyrus  Oscar,  B.  Sc,  '94, 

South  Dakota  Agricultural 

College.   Rockham,  So.  Dak. 


Women— 2 

Brown,  Frank,  A.  B. ,  '94,  A.  M. ,  '95' 
The  University  of  Nebraska. 
Talmage 

Carr,  John,  B.  S.,  '89,  Western 
Normal  College  (la.).  Lin- 
coln 

Coleman,  Beach,  B.  L.,  '95,  Ne- 
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braska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity.     Surprise 

Creigh,  Thomas,  A.B.  ,'94,  Prince- 
ton University.    Omaha 

Flahertv,  Dennis  James,  A.  B., 
'94,  A.  M.,  '96,  Detroit  Col- 
lege (Mich.).     Dixon 

Gates,  Jesse  Ives,  B.  D.,  '92, 
Highland  Park  College  (la.). 
Gaza,  Iowa 

Goff,  Helen  Minerva,  Kearney 

Goodner,  Ivan  Wilbur,  Pierre, 
So.  Dak. 

Green,  Guy  Wilder,  B.  S.,  '91, 
Doane  College.    Stromsburg 

Greenfield,  Nathan  Rickers, 
Lexington 

Gustin,  Frank  Jasper,  Kearney 

Hassler,  Guy  Warren,  Pawnee 
City 

Hayward,  William  Henry,  Ne- 
braska Citv 

Hildreth,  Ward,  A.  B.,  '95,  The 
University  of  Nebraska. 
Blooming-ton 

Jones,  Elbert  Orlando,  Brandon, 
So.  Dak. 

Killen,  David. Lewis,  B.  D.,  '91, 
Western  Normal  College, 
(la.).    Beatrice 

Madeen,  Emma,  Sarronville 


Manville,  Mahlon  Fritz,  A.  B., 
'!):>.  Doane  College.    Crete 

Mathews,  Benoni  Cutler,  A.  B., 
'95,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.   Kiowa,  Kan. 

Miller,  Willey  Herbert,  Frank- 
lin 

Minor,  Harry  Victor,  Nelson 

Mousel,  Charles,  Cambridge 

Parker,  Jesse  Tuck,  St.  Paul 

Placek,  Emil  Edwin,  Milligan 

Ridgley,  Hilliard  Samuel,  North 
Platte 

Risser,  George  Hampton,  Lin- 
coln 

Smith,  John  De  Yarman,  Bring- 
har,  la. 

Thompson,  Charles  Yoder,  West 
Point 

True,  Sidney  Merlin,  Tecumseh 

Wallis,  James  Hearknett,  Paris, 
Idaho 

Warner,  Ernst  Frederick,  Creigh- 
ton 

White,  Albert  Sidney,  South 
Omaha 

Wilson,  Clement  Leach,  John- 
son 

Wilson,  Denver  Loaring,  B.  D., 
'91,  Western  Normal  Col- 
lege, (la.).     Dunbar. 


JUNIORS-37 


Men- 37 


Ames,  Ernest  Capron,  A.  B., 
'96,  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Lincoln 

Belden,  Oliver  Willie,  Dawson 

Brown,  James  Arthur,  B.  S. ,  '94, 
M.  S.,  '96,  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  College.  Rock- 
ham,  So.  Dak. 

Copeland,  Leonel  Roy,  Lincoln 

Cunningham,  Marion  Otho, 
Wayne 

Daly,  Hugh  Bernard,  A.  B.,  '96, 
St.  Mary's  College,  (Kan.). 
Lincoln 

Denison,  John  De  Los,  B.  Ph., 
'98,  Upper  Iowa  Univer- 
sity.    Clarion,  la. 


DuFrene,     Frederick      Rivard, 

Omaha 
Eberstein,  Conrad  V.,    Kirwin, 

Kan. 
Folsom,  Ernest  Clinton,  Lincoln 
Fry,  Emmett  Leonard,    B.    Sc, 

'90,    Northwestern    Normal 

College    (Mo. ).     Stanberry, 

Mo. 
Green,  Leslie   Brooks,  Hastings 
Hines,  Orphoseus  Fulton,  Kene- 

saw 
Houghtelin,     Abram     Lincoln, 

Fairbury 
Humphrey,  Fred   Lee,   Pawnee 

City 
Hyatt,  Willet  Ryder,  President 
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Imhoff,  Charles  Hudson,  Lincoln 
Johnson,   Victor    Oscar,   A.   B., 
'96,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago.    Genoa 
Jones,  Ernest  D.,  Guide  Rock 
Kemp,    James    Harvey,   Luray, 

Va, 
Ladd,  Charles  Franklin,  Lincoln 
Lamb,  D wight    Whipple,   Lin- 
coln 
Lutz,  Robert  Ingersoll,  Gardner, 

111. 
Pace,  Eugene  Odell,  B.  Sc. ,  '96, 
The  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln 
Ralston,  George  Stuart,  Lincoln 
Roach,    Leonard    Emery,    Hat- 
field 
Sackett,  Harry  Evans,    Beatrice 


Singhaus,  John  A.,  Craig 
Steuteville,  John  Henry,  Brown- 

ville 
Tishue,  Walter  Cleon,  Seward 
Tobey,  George  Edgar,  Ulysses   " 
Tucker,  John  Martin,  Valentine 
Unkefer,  Leonard  Boyd,    Hum- 
boldt 
Wallace,  James  Lincoln,    Crip- 
ple Creek,  Colo. 
Warheld,  George  Alfred,  A.  B., 
'96,      Nebraska      Wesleyan 
University.    Cripple  Creek, 
Colo. 
Wilson,  Burton  Wilbur,  A.    B., 
'96,       University     of      Ne- 
braska.    Lincoln 
Young,      Samuel       Alexander, 
Mound  City,  Mo. 


SPECIALS 


Men- 


Friel,  Walter  Mar,  Lincoln 


Straub,  William  Edward,  Avoca 


SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

PREPARATORY   MEDICAL-20 


Men— 20 


Barnes,  Erskine  Marshall,  Lin- 
coln 
Beachly,  John  Vawter,  Lincoln 
Burnham,  Carl  Bridges,  Omaha 
Carscadden,  .Richard  Sedgwick, 

Milford 
Dwyer,  John  Charles,  Burress 
Faurot,  Frederick  Winslow,  La 

Porte,  Tex. 
Foster,  Emory  Wendell,  Lincoln 
Hay,  Herbert  Henry,  Auburn 
Hubbard,  Hiram  Burt,  Lincoln 
Kemp,  Thomas  Junior,  Fairmont 
Lamborn,  William  Henry,  Law- 
rence 


Ley,  Rollie  Walter,  Wayne 

Mansfelde,  Charles  Herbert  von, 
Ashland 

Manst,  Albert,  Falls  City 

Meier,  Rudolph  Louis,  Lin- 
coln 

Morrill,  Edgar  Lamprey,  Lin- 
coln 

Ransom,  Bray  ton  Howard,  Ban- 
croft 

Riggs,  Ira  Lee,  Lincoln 

Votaw,  William  Ward,  Eliza- 
beth 

Zehrung,  Harry  Crowell,  Lin- 
coln 


PREPARATORY  TO  LA.W  AND  JOURNALISM— 17 
Men— 17 


Allen,  Clarence  Luzerne,  Dawson 
Brown,  Allen  LaRue,  Lincoln 
Burks,  David  Faulk,  Fairbury 


Dittmar,  Julius  Sebastian,  Oak- 
land 
Ewart,  Lewis  Roberts,  Wahoo 
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Hewitt,  Harlow,  Lincoln 
Hiett,  Ernest  Edward,  Sidney 
Hill,  Thomas  Temple,  Nebraska 

City 
Jones,    Watkin     Wilson,    Dim- 
bar 
Lee,  Arthur    Charles,   Bradley, 

Mich. 
Mills,  John  Franklin,  Laurel 


Monlton,  Bennett  Gilbert,  Red 

Oak,  la. 
Perry,  Ernest  Bert,  Cambridge 
Reynolds,  Charles  Ward,  Wayne 
Robbins,  John  Daniel,    Platts- 

mouth 
Tolle,  Louis  Drennan,  Nebraska 

City 
Towl,  Germain  Earl,  S.  Omaha 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE- 


Men— 30 

Burgess,  Catharine  Anna,  Nor- 
mal 
Christensen,  Clarence,  Lyons 
Christensen,  Julia,  Lyons 
Dawson,  Thomas  Clay,  Endicott 
Dewitz,  John  Albert,  West  Point 
Dickerson,  Charles  Martin,  Red 

Cloud 
Emerson,  Sterling  William,  Uni- 
versity Place 
Forslund,  Eric,  Stromsburg 
Getty,  Willis  A.,  Maple  River 

Junction,  la. 
Giles,  Karl  Martin,  Wyoming 
Goldbeck,  Chris.,  Ruskin 
Griggs,  Era  Earl,  Lincoln 
Gustafson,  Frank  August,  Oak- 
land 
Kammeyer,  William,  Edison 
Kloepfel,  Henry  John,  Rulo 
Lohn,  Oscar  William,  Loomis 


Women— 3 

Loos,  George  Obed,  Lincoln 
Loos,  George  Philip,  Lincoln 
McGrew,  Frank,  Lincoln 
Melick,  Charles  Wesley,  Downey 
Morrill,  Edgar,  Lincoln 
Nelson,  Peter,  Platte  Center 
Pembleton,  Julia,  Lincoln 
Pepoon,  George  Willard,  Table 

Rock 
Roy,  Wilbur,  Brownville 
Schwager,    Charles    Frederick, 

Ft.  Calhoun 
Seggern,  Bernharcl  Henry  von, 

Wisner 
Stephen,  James,  Jr., Central  City 
Stoltz,  Isaac  Henry,  Stella 
Straub,  Henry  Andrew,  Avoca 
Uehling,  Frank,  Swaburgh 
Volker,  Henry  Frank,  Johnson 
Weller,  Gustave,  Abbott 


SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS— 16 


Men— 1G 


Acker,  John  LeRoy,  St.  Edward 

Bollenbach,  Jacob  Alfred,  Daw- 
son 

Cindel,  Fred  Walter,  Johannes- 
burg, So.  Africa 

Corey,  Charles  Henry,  College 
View 

Dohrman,  Henry  Dell,  Rush- 
ville 

Furlong,  Harry  Earl,  Auburn 

Haywood,  George  Ernest,  Cam- 
bria 


Hessler,  Earl  Cady,  Cheboygan, 

Wis. 
Koschitzka,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

Niobrara 
Lowry,  Clyde,  Lincoln 
Miller,  Grey,  Springfield 
Munn,  Mark  David,    University 

Place 
Ware,  Edward  Miller,  Chester 
Wilson,  Charles  James,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Elmer  Eugene,  Lincoln 
Witte,  Charles  Lewis,  Bennett 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ART— 72 


Men -10 

Abernethy,  Charles  Harry,  Te- 
en mseh 
Aksamit,  Agnes,  Crete 
Baird,  Herbert,  Lincoln 
Barnaby,  Amber,  Lincoln 
Bridge,  Jessie,  Lincoln 
Brown,  Myrtle  M.,  Hastings 
Brnner,  Psyche,  Lincoln 
Burr,  Frank,  Lincoln 
Burt,  Frederick  L. ,  Lincoln 
Butler,  Mrs.  J.  J. ,  Lincoln 
Candy,  Mrs.  A.  L. ,  Lincoln 
Chapman,    Mrs.    W.     H.,     Lin- 
coln 
Clark,  Marguerite,  Lincoln 
Crancer,  Mrs.  George,  Lincoln 
Culver,  Clarence,  Milford 
Cushing,  Mrs.  L.,  Lincoln 
Davis,  Ethel,  Lincoln 
Dayton,  Frank,  Lincoln 
Dolan,  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Dorgan,  Mrs.  John,  Lincoln 
Edmiston,  Blanche,  Lincoln 
Emery,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Alliance 
Gage,  Ella  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Gage,  Harry  Frank,  Lincoln 
Gerrard,  Ernest  Allen,    Colum- 
bus 
G  iff  en,  Mrs.  Fannie,  Lincoln 
Goodner,  Mrs.  I.  W.,    Pierre,  S. 

Dak. 
Goodsall,  Mrs.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Graham,  Jennie,  Lincoln 
Greenlee,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Lincoln 
Griggs,  Nellie  King,  Lincoln 
Hartley,  Dora,  Lincoln 
Hartley,  Mamie,  Lincoln 
Harwood,  Dorrance,  Lincoln 
Heaton,  Ada,  Lincoln 
Holm,  Mrs.  Paul  H. ,  Lincoln 
Horn,  Bessie  M.,    Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


W\  men— 62 

Kelley,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Lincoln 
Krumdick,  Mrs.  Emma,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Lewis,  Edith,  Lincoln 
Lichty,  Mrs. ,  Lincoln 
Lippincott,  Julia,  Lincoln 
Lottridge,  Josephine,  Lincoln 
Lowe,    Mrs.    Isaac,    University 

Place 
McCrosky,  Mary,  Tecumseh 
McKinnon,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,    Lin- 
coln 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Lincoln 
Minor,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Mullon,  Lydia,  Lincoln 
Palm,  Mrs.,  Lincoln 
Park,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Lincoln 
Pierson,   Jessamine  Alva,    Lin- 
coln 
Rehlaender,    Mrs.  W.    N.,    Lin- 
coln 
Rogers,  Anna,  Lincoln 
Rogers,  Belle,  Lincoln 
Rogers,  Mrs.  George,  Lincoln 
Sears,  Mabel  Blanche,  Lincoln 
Shaw,  Edgar,  Greenwood 
Shaw,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Lincoln 
Sherman,  Winifred,  Lincoln 
Shuto,  Olive,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Marion,  Lincoln 
Sprung,  Maud,  Lincoln 
Stuart,    Annie   Elizabeth,    Lin- 
coln 
Uhl,  Roy,  Lincoln 
Van  Valkenberg,  Mrs.  Fred  C. , 

Lincoln 
Weaver,  Naomi,  Lincoln 
Whitney,  Clara  F.,  Nevada,  la. 
Williamson,  Blossom,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Helen,  Lincoln 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Lincoln 
Woods,  Maud,  Lincoln 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSK'     155 
Men— 23  Women— 132 


Abel,  Richard,  Lincoln 
Albers,  Juergen,  Lincoln 


Aldenbruck,    Gertrude, 
lock 


Have- 
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Alexander,  Edna  Gertrude,  Lin- 
coln 
Andrews,      Lydia      Centennial, 

Steele  City 
Aura.  Ella,  Lincoln 
Babcock,  Montalt,  Lincoln 
Barron,    Sarah  Prudence,    Lin- 
coln 
Bartz,  Pearl  Nora,  Ravenna 
Beattie,  Ethel  Blanche,  Peru 
Beaver,  Elsie,  Beatrice 
Bessey,  Ernst  Athearn,    Lincoln 
Bigelow,  Lillie,  Manilla,  la. 
Binford,  Martha,  Lincoln 
Bixby,  Katie,  Lincoln 
Brothers,    Ralph    Norval,    Mal- 
vern, la. 
Burkey,  John  Robert,  Ulysses 
Burt,  Frederick  Leslie,    Lincoln 
Butler,  Mrs.  D.  M.,  Lincoln 
Cady,     Mrs.     Minnie,     College 

View 
Campbell,  Jessie,  Clay  Center 
Casebeer,  Wilna,  Lincoln 
Cave,     Nellie,     Westmoreland, 

Kan. 
Chilcott,  Iredale,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Rose  Elva,  Lincoln 
Closson,  Oda  Zoe,  Lincoln 
Colson,  May,  Fremont 
Cone,  Mrs.  Frances,  Lincoln 
Contryman,  Margaret  Elsie,  Ne- 

hawka 
Covell,  Mrs.  Winifred  Stevens, 

Elinwood 
Davis,  Mary  Vincent,  Lincoln 
Dimmick,  Fannie,  Lincoln 
Duras,  Miladi  Albena,  Wilber 
Dysart,  Jeannette,  Superior 
Edleman,   Clarissa  Marie,   Lin- 
coln 
Edmiston,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Elmore,  Cora  Emeline,  Lincoln 
Ensign,  Ina  Baird,  Lincoln 
Ernst,  Louise  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Evans,  Lola  M.,  Lincoln 
Fossler,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Gage,  Frances  Elvira,  Lincoln 
Galley,  Ethel  Gertrude,  Colum- 
bus 
Getner,  Eugenia,  Lincoln 
Gillespie,  Ethel,  Republican  City 
Givens,  Ella,  Lincoln 


Graver,  Mrs.  Eva,  Wahoo 
Hagenow,  May  Belle,  Lincoln 
Haney,  William  Porter,  Omaha 
Hanna,  Nellie  Marie,  Bethany 
Hansen,  Gertrude  Ella,  Fairbury 
Hart,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Lincoln 
Hartzell,  Louise  Marie,  Bennett 
Hasse,  Martha  Helen,  Lincoln 
Hawes,  Mrs.  Lale,  Lincoln 
Hay,  Minnie  Estelle,  Auburn 
Hearn,  Bertie  Lucia,  Lincoln 
Hearn,  Winifred    Marion,  Lin- 
coln 
Helwig,  Bessie  Florence,  Rising 

City 
Hitchcock,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Horton,  Mrs.  Helen,  Lincoln 
Houck,  Daisy,  Grand  Island 
Hudson,  Philip,  Aurora 
Hiillhorst,  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  May  Leone,  Ander- 
son, la. 
Ingersoll,  Nina  Maude,  Lincoln 
Irvine,  Stella  Drue,  Lincoln 
Johnson,  Eva,  Coon  Rapids,  la. 
Johnson,  Mabel,  Havelock 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Lillian,  Lincoln 
Jones,  Esther  Caroline,  Lincoln 
Joyce,  Kate,  Lincoln 
Junge,  Mrs.  Oscar,  Lincoln 
Kelley,  Allie,  Lincoln 
Kenney,  John  Myers,  Blair 
Kettering,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Kimball,  George  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Kimball,  Katherine,  Lincoln 
King,  Jessie,  Gordon 
Korsmeyer,   Julia    Marie,    Lin- 
coln 
Korsmeyer,  Fritz    August,  Lin- 
coln 
Langworthy,    Bertrand    Scott , 

Seward 
Lansing,  Jessie  Belle,  Lincoln 
Lau,  Helena,  Lincoln 
Leese,  Mrs.  Walter,  Lincoln 
McArthur,  Mrs.   Florence,  Lin- 
coln 
McGregor,  Maude,  Lincoln 
McLaughlin,  Mary,  Lincoln 
McMichael,  Edith  Davison,  Coin, 

la. 
Maine,  Flora  Elizabeth,  Ulysses 
Maple,  Mrs.  Willis,  Lincoln 
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Marsh,  Carrie  Josephine,  Wahoo 
Martin,  John  LeRoy,  Lincoln 
Matson,  William  R-,   Hartford, 

Conn. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Ray  C,  Lincoln 
Miller,  Louise,  Lincoln 
Moore,  Alice,  Bradshaw 
Morris,  Neva  Jane,  Humboldt 
Morgan,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Morton,  Jessie,  Falls  City 
Mudra,  Willie,  Lincoln 
Million,  Lydia,  Lincoln 
Munroe,  Lily  Bell,  West  Point 
Nance,  Helen  Marie,  Lincoln 
Norval,Eutha  Winifred,  Seward 
Nowlan,  Anne  Williams,    Hast- 
ings . 
Oehme,  Johanna,  Bramard 
O'Hara,  Pearl  Mande,  Lincoln 
Oliver,  Margaret,  Randolph 
Patch,  Edna,  Lincoln 
Polk,  Gilbert  C,  Raymond 
Post,  Lillian,  Lincoln 
Potmesil,  Joseph  Louis,   Chad- 

ron 
Poynter,  Mary    Josephine,    Al- 
bion 
Pruitt,  Ninon  Zeo,  Arapahoe 
Pyrtle,  Emma  Rnth,  Lexington 
Quick,  Clara,  Lincoln 
Raymond,  Eleanor,  Lincoln 
Reed,  Maude  Amelia,  Palmyra 
Reyman,    Anna     Gladys,    Tal- 

mage 
Reynolds,  Charles,  Wayne 
Reynolds,  Jennie  Margaret,  Ta- 

mora 
Risser,  Edith,  Lincoln 
Risser,   Mande    Hampton,  Lin- 
coln 


Robinson,  Oscar  A. ,  Lincoln 
Robinson,  Mrs.  O.  A.,  Lincoln 
Robinson,  Leona,  Lincoln 
Ruby,    Carolin     Frances,   Sew- 

Ryan,   Beatrice   Frances,  Jack- 
son . 
Sawyer,  Florence  Eola,  Inavals 
Schlegel,  Lester,  Lincoln 
Schlesinger,    Nella      Gabnella, 

Lincoln 
Schroeder,  Clara,  Lincoln 
Schwab,  Selina,  Sutton 
Seggern,  Fred  H.  von,  Wisner 
Shaw,  Edith,  Greenwood 
Sheldon,  Caroline  Irene,  Avoca 
Slaughter,  Lotta  Alice,  Lincoln 
Smails,  Amelia   June,  Fremont 
Stanwix,  Mabel  Eliza,  Ragan 
Stuart,     Anna  Elizabeth,    Lin- 
coln 
Thomas,  Adelaide,  Aurora 
Townsend,  Jessamine  Belle,  Ran- 
dolph, la. 
Turner,  Bessie  May,  Lincoln 
Upton,     Isabel     Randall,    Lin- 
coln 
Wake,  Emma,  Seward 
Walker,  Bessie,  Murray 
Weaver,  Clara  Evalina,  Colum- 
bus _  .       . 
Welch,  Helen  Burdick,  Lincoln 
Whitehead,    Sadie      Eagleston, 

Lincoln 
Wilkins,  Grace  Bell,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Helen,  Lincoln 
Witte,  Dora  Henrietta,  Lincoln 
Worcester,  Allen   Edward,    Te- 

kamah 
Wright,  Gertrude,  Schuyler 


SUMMER  SCHOOL— 170 
Men_46  Women— 124 


Abbott,  Edith,  Grand  Island 
Abbott,  OsieM.,  Lincoln 
Aksamit,  Agnes,  Crete 
Allen,  Harlan  C. ,  Lincoln 
Allison,  Minnie  K. ,  Omaha 
Alter,  Mary  L. ,  Omaha 
Arnot,  Charles,  Howells 
Arnot,  S.  P.,  Sterling 


Aulgur,  Susie,  Lincoln 
Austin,  Ellen  M.,  Stanton 
Babcock,  Lydia,  Ohiowa 
Baldwin,  Alma  E.,  Lincoln 
Barber,  Arthur  Lahira,  Boone 
Beacham,Mrs.  Mary  Emily,  Lin- 
coln • 
Bell, Mrs.  A.  T.,  University  Place 
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Berge,  Mrs.  Cora,  Lincoln 
BettS,  Anna  S.,  Lincoln 
Bolshaw,  Eva  N. ,  Lincoln 
Bing,  S.  Emma,  Lincoln 
Boner,  William  Winneld,  Wayne 
Brenizer,  Elizabeth,  Bennett 
Browne,  Carrie  (). ,  Omaha 
Bnckner,  L.  J., University  Place 
Byam,  Mara  A.,  Lincoln 
Cain,  Stella  M.,  Omaha 
Cameron,  Catherine,  Lincoln 
Campbell,  Mary  Randolph,  Lin- 
coln 
Case,  Nona  May,  Holdredge 
Chace,  Lillian  M.,  Crete 
Clendenin,  Hattie  Mary,  Grand 

Island 
Cleveland,  Sophie,  Omaha 
Corbin,  Jennie  Belle,  Holdrege 
Cotton,  Pearle,  Beatrice 
Crabtree,  Serepta,  Haigler 
Crocker,  George,  Dawson 
Cramer,  John  H.,  Ceresco 
Dewell,  Seba,  Lincoln 
Dolan,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Dowart,  Helen,  Friend 
Dnncanson,  Carrie  A. ,  Peru 
Dunn,  Martha  Frances,  Milford 
Dye,  Alice  Jane,  Indianola 
Edholm,        Clara       Centennial 

Omaha 
Fisher,    Josephine,    New    York 

City,  N.  Y. 
Fisher,  Roxie  L.,  Leigh 
Foos,  Catherine,  Omaha 
Fowler,  W.  G. ,  University  Place 
Fulk,  Joseph  R. ,  Holdrege 
Fulk,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.,  Holdrege 
Gallagher,  Marguerite,  Lincoln 
Garber,  Cora,  Red  ("loud 
Gibbs,  Eliza,  Omaha 
Gibson,  Ellen  Champney,  Omaha 
Goetz,  Ida  von,  North  Platte 
Goodrich,  Lewis,  Fairmont 
Gorby,  Celia  A. ,  Nelson 
Gosney,  Lucy  V. ,  Lincoln 
Gramlish,    Mrs.    J.    M.,    South 

Omaha 
Grant,  Russell  A. ,  Saltillo 
Green,  Katherine  Mills,  Lincoln 
Green,  Walter  Collier,  Lincoln 
Griffin,  Nellie  B.,  Lincoln 


Haide,  Lillian  W.,  South  Omaha 
Hart,  William  R. ,  Lincoln 
Hendrick,  Harriet,  Lincoln 
Hess,  P.  W.,  Genoa 
Hettinger,  Andrew  M. ,  Omaha 
Hisey,  A.  S. ,  Upland 
Hoagland,  Susan  Q. ,  Lincoln 
Hosford,  George  Lewis,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Howard,  Willis  E. ,  Wayne 
Hiillhorst,  Mary  F.,  Lincoln 
Hurley,  Kate  A.,  Grand  Island 
Hursey,  Mrs.    Ella,    University 

Place 
Irvine,  Eleanore  H.,  Grand  Is- 
land 
Jackson,    Winnie     Edith,    Lin- 
coln 
Jones,  Elizabeth  C. ,  Lincoln 
Jones,  John  T. ,  Weeping  Water 
Jones,  J.  W. ,  Hickman 
Keith,  Arthur  Leslie,  Bethany 
Kelley,  Emma,  Pawnee  City 
Kelly,  Matie  D. ,  Hastings 
Kerns,  J.  W.,  Raymond 
Ketcham,  Carrie,  Harvard 
Kirk,  Anna  Viola,  Edgar 
Kirk,  William  Elwood,  Edgar 
Lackey,  Agnes,  Gering 
Lane,  Jed  B.,  Lincoln 
Lang,  Charles  T. ,  Creighton 
Lippincott,  Mary,  Tobias 
Loomis,  Lucinda  Bills,  Lincoln 
McCarthy,  Timothy,  Aurora 
McClelland,  Tilla,  Bloomington 
McDunn,  Anna  Gertrude,  Omaha 
McHugh,  JosieM.,  Omaha 
McLaughlin,  Margaret,  Omaha 
Martin,  Sutton  Hayden,  Lincoln 
Mason,  Harvey  E. ,  Wayne 
Mayback,  Helen  S.,  Hastings 
Medlar,  Clara  M. ,  Ohiowa 
Miller,  Annis  M. ,  Lincoln 
Miller,  Frank  R. ,  Lincoln 
Mullin,  Lillie,  Crete 
Munn,  M.  D.,   University  Place 
Munro,  G.  A. ,  Melf ord 
Nettleton,  Eliza  G. ,  McCook 
Nienhuis,  Henry,  Chicago,  111. 
Paden,  Minnie  R. ,  Lincoln 
Panabaker,  P.  F.,  Laurel 
Patterson,  Frances,  Humboldt 
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Pentzer,  John  Chinowith,  Lin- 
coln 
Peckham,  Emma,  Pawnee  City 
Prime,  Hannah  Stevens,  Creigh- 

ton 
Prime,  Sarah  Ethelwyn,  Lincoln 
Quick,  Flora  B. ,  Indianola 
Rands,  Sarah  Jane,  Falmouth, 

Ky. 
Ransome,  Lyla,  Humboldt 
Reed,  Albert  A.,  Crete 
Reed,  Mary  B.,  South  Omaha 
Rhine,  Nellie,  Crete 
Richards,  D.  M.,  Lincoln 
Richards,  Myrtle,  Lincoln 
Rooney,  Ellen,  Omaha 
Roselle,  Mary,  Valparaiso 
Rowell,  Mrs.  Martha  S. ,  St.  Paul 
Scherzer,  Cora,  Dorchester 
Scherzer,  Eliza,  Dorchester 
Scherzer,  Lottie,  Dorchester 
Scherzer,  Mary,  Dorchester 
Seeley,  Helen,  South  Omaha 
Shaffer,  Lizzie  M. ,  Crete 
Sharpe,  Louise,  Elk  City 
Sharpe,  Rose,  Elk  City 
Sheldon,  Jennie  D.,  Chadron 
Sheppard,  W.  M.,  Grafton 
Sherman,  Nannie  M.,  Crete 
Sidle,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Smalley,  Edith  M. ,  Lincoln 
Snider,  Nora  M. ,  South  Omaha 
Snow,  Albert,  Cozad 
Stephens,  A.  B.,  Holdrege 


Stephens,  William  Logan,  Ful- 

lerton 
Stephenson,  Annie  E. ,  Lincoln 
Storm,  Samuel  J.,  Peru 
Stoutenborough,  Lillian,  Platts- 

mouth 
Stracke,  Augusta,  Lincoln 
Stringer,  Caroline  E.,  Wayne 
Stuff,    Fred    Ames,    University 

Place 
Sumner,  Lulu,  Lincoln 
Swain,  Everett  M.,  Springfield, 

Mo. 
Taylor,  Anna  Lucile,  Lincoln 
Thomas, Maude  E., South  Omaha 
Thompson,  Frances  L. ,  Crete 
Thompson,  Samuel  H. ,  Omaha 
Tobitt,  Ada,  Omaha 
Town,  George  Lewis,  Lincoln 
Upton,  Isabel,  Lincoln 
Vroom,  Emma  A. ,  Omaha 
Walker,  Kate  Snow,  Lincoln 
Wallace,  Charles  William,  Lin- 
coln 
Wells,  Anna  D.,  South  Omaha 
Wheaton,  Olive,  Lincoln 
Wheeler,  Myrtle,  Lincoln 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Harvard 
Wilson,  Alice  I. ,  Plattsmouth 
Wilson,  S.  Bertha,  Lincoln 
Wisely,  Isadore,  Wisely 
Wollgast,  Mathilde,  Omaha 
Woodford,  Ella,  Brighton,  la. 
Wycoff ,  Helen  L. ,  Omaha 
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SUMMAEY  OF  STUDENTS 


Men     Women  Total 

The  Graduate  School , 70  43  113 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 

Arts 247  346  593 

The  Industrial  College, 244  44  288 

The  College  of  Law 74  2  76 

Total 635  435  1070 

Special  Professional  Courses 37  37 

The  School  of  Agriculture 30  3  33 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts . . ., 16  16 

The  Schools  of  Art  and  of  Music 33  194  227 

The  Summer  School 46  124  170 

In  Preparatory  Courses 117  78  195 

Grand  Totals 914  834  1748 

Deduct  for  repeated  names 22  73  95 

Whole  number  in  attendance 892  761  1653 
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CALENDAR 


1898 

September  5,  M.,  School  of  Music:  First  term  begins 
September  13,  T.,  16  F.,  Entrance  examinations  and  registration 
September  15,  T.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.   and  Y.  W.  C.  A.:  Annual  recep- 
tion to  students  and  Faculty. 
September  16,  F.,  Annual  reception  by  the  Literary  Societies 
September  17,  S.,  Organization  of  classes 

Annual  opening  address  by  the  Chancellor 
September  23,  F.,  Palladian    Literary    Society:    Inauguration    of 

Officers 
September  25,  Sun.,  Address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
September  30  to  October  1st,  College  of  Law:   Entrance  examina- 
tions 
October  3,  M.,  College  of  Law:  First  term  begins 
October  5,  W.,  School  of  music:  First  Faculty  concert 
October  19,  W.,  School  of  music:  First  students'  recital 
October  21,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Old  members' program 
October  29,  S. ,  Y.  W.  C.  A. :  Annual  reception  to  young  women 
November  5,  S.,  Sophomore-Freshman  contest:    3  to  6  P.M.  Ath- 
letic Field 
November  6,   Sun.,  Day  of   prayer   for  the    Student    Volunteer 

Movement 
November  14,  M.,  School  of  Music:  Second  term  begins 
November  16,  W.,  School  of  Music:   Second  students'  recital 
November  18,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  First  musical  program 
November  24  to  25,  Thanksgiving  recess 
November  25,  Palladian  Literary  Society:  Thanksgiving  Banquet 

Delian  Literary  Society:  Thanksgiving  Banquet 
November  26,  S.,  College  of  Law:  End  of  first  term 
November  28,  M.,  College  of  Law:  Second  term  begins 
December  6,  T. ,  Regular  Meeting  of  Board  of  Regents 
December  10,    S.,  Union     Literary     Society:    Annual  Oratorical 
Contest 

(5) 
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December  14,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Third  students'  recital 

Elocution  and  oratory  Recital 
December  16,  P.,  DeUan  Literary  Society:  First  Alumni  program 
Palladian  Literary  Society:  Inauguration  ot  Offi- 
cers 
December,  24,  F.,  First  day  of  Christmas  Holidays 
December' 27,  T.,  Opening  of  School  of  Agriculture 

1899 

January    2,  M. ,  Last  day  of  Christmas  Holidays 
January  20,  P.,  Delian  Literary.  Society:  K.  A.  D.  Oratorical  con- 
test 
January  23,  M.,  to  27,  F.,  Final  examinations 
January  24,  T.,  School  of  Music:  Fourth  students  recital 
January  26,'  Th.,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
January  27,  F.,  First  semester  ends 
January  28,  S.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:    Annual  Chase    and 

Wheeler  Oratorical  Contest 
January  30,  M. ,  Second  semester  begins 

School  of  Music:  Third  term  begins 
February  8,  W.,  School  of  Music:  Second  Faculty  Concert 
February  11,  S.  ,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. :  Reception  to  students 
February  15,  W.,  Charter  Day 

Board  of  Regents'  regular  meeting 
Midwinter  Commencement 
Indoor  Athletic  contest  4  to  6  P.M.,  Gymnasium 
February  21   T.,  School  of  Music:  Fifth  students'  recital 
February  24  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  New  members'  program 
Palladian    Literary  Society:  New  members'  pro- 
gram 
March  10  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Boys'  contest  program 
March  11,  S.,  Indoor  Pentathlon:  3  P.M.,  Gymnasium 
March  17,  F.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:  Inauguration  of  officers, 
Close  of  School  of  Agriculture 
Delian  Literary  Society:  Girls'  contest  program 
March  21   T.,  School  of  Music:  Sixth  students'  recital 
March  24',  F.,'  Palladian  Literary  Society:  Boys'  Program 
April  6  F    First  day  of  Easter  recess 

April  7'  F  ,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Third  Musical  program 
April  8   &,  Outdoor  Pentathlon:  3  P.M.,  Athletic  Field 
April  10,  M.,  School  of  Music:  Fourth  term  begins 
'  Last  day  of  Easter  recess 
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April  11,  T.,  College  of  Law:  Fourth  term  begins 

Regular  meeting  of  Board  of  Regents 
April  14,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Play 
April  18,  T.,  School  of  Music:  Seventh  students'  recital 
April  28,  F.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:  Girls'  program 
April  29,  S.,  Annual  Field  Day:  3  P.M.,  Athletic  Field 
May  5,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Second  Alumni  program 
May  6,  S.,  Young  Women's  Gymnastic  Exhibition:  8  p.m.,  Gym- 
nasium 
May  13,  S.,  Young  Men's  Gymnasium  Exhibition:   8  P.M.,  Gym- 
nasium. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. :  Spring  reception 
State  Inter- Collegiate  Field  Day,  2  P.M.,  Athletic  Field 
May  16,  T.,  School  of  Music:  Eighth  students'  recital 
May  19,  F.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:  Annual  Picnic 

Delian  Literary  Society:  Annual  Picnic 
May  20,  S.,  Union  Literary  Society:  Annual  Picnic 
May  26,  W.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:  Alumni  program 

Delian  Literary  Society:  Senior  program 
May  27,   S.,  to  June  2,  F. :  Final  examinations 
May  28,  Sun.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  andY.  W.  C.  A.:  Annual  address 
June  1,  Th.,  Limit  of  Senior  work  in  all  Colleges 
June  2,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  Banquet 
June  3,  S.,  Final  recommendation  by  Faculties  for  degrees 
School  of  Music:  Fifth  annual  concert 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

June  4,  Sun.,  8  p.m.,  Baccalaureate  sermon 

June  5,  M.,  8  A.M.,  Summer  Session:  Registration  and  beginning  of 
work 

2  to  5  p.m.,  Field  Day  events 
8  p.  M. ,  Annual  address  before  the  College  of  Law 
June  6,  T.,  Class  Day 

4  p.m.,  Board  of  Regents:  Annual  meeting 
8  p.m.,  Commencement  concert 
June  7,  W. ,  Alumni  Day 

10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Quinquennial  class  reunions  and  din- 
ners: Classes  of  '79,  '84,  '89,  '94 
Z  P.M.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 

4  p.m.,  Chancellor  MacLean's  fourth  annual  report  be- 
fore the  joint  meeting  of  alumni  of  all  Colleges 
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June  7,  W.,  Alumni  Day 

5  p.m.,  Annual  business  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  and  the 
Industrial  College 
5  P.M.,  Annual  business  meeting  of  alumni  of  College 

of  Law 
8  p.m.,  Alumni  address  before  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Industrial  College 
June  8,  Th.,  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Commencement 

10  to  12  a.m.,  Commencement  oration  and  conferring 

of  degrees 
1  to  1:30  p.m.,  Alumni  reunion  in  Library  Building 
1:30  to  5  P.M.,  Alumni  dinner  in  Grant  Memorial  Hall 

8  p.m.,  Chancellor's  reception 

9  P.M.,  College  of  Law:  Annual  reunion  and  banquet 


September  12,  T.,  First  semester  begins  (1899-1900) 

September  12,  T.,  to  15,  F.,  Entrance  examinations  and  registration 

September  16,  S.,  Organization  of  classes 

September  29,  30,  College  of  Law:  Entrance  examinations 

October  2,  College  of  Law:  First  term  begins 


The  Board  of  Regents 


THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


Hon.  Thos.  Rawlings,  Wakefield 
Hon.  Chas.  Weston,  Hay  Springs 
Hon.  H.  L.  Goold,  Ogallala 
Hon.  Chas.  H.  Morrill,  Lincoln 
Hon.  E.  v.  Forell,  Kearney 
Hon.  Geo.  F.  Kenower,  Wisner 

\ 

OFFICERS 


Term  expires  January,  1900 
Term  expires  January,  1900 
Term  expires  January,  1902 
Term  expires  January,  1902 
Term  expires  January,  1904 
Term  expires  January,  1904 


Hon.  Chas.  H.  Morrill,  President 

J.  Stuart  Dales,  Secretary,  Lincoln 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive— C.  H.  Morrill,  Chas.  Weston,  Thos.  Rawlings 
Finance— H.  L.  Goold,  Geo.  F.  Kenower,  E.  v.  Forell 
Courses  of  Study  — Thos.  Rawlings,  Chas.  Weston,  E.  v.  Forell 
University  and  Library— H.  L.  Goold,  Geo.  F.  Kenower,  Chas. 
Weston 


10  Administrative  Officers 


ADMINISTEATIVE  OFFICERS 


George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 

Lucius  A.  Sherman,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liter- 
ature, Science,  and  the  Arts 

Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  B.  Sc.,  M.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  In- 
dustrial College 

August  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 

School 
Manoah  B.  Reese,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 
[Mrs.]  Emma  Parks  Wilson,  B.  S„  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Women 
T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Director  of  School  of  Agriculture 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Director  of  Sugar  School 
Charles  Russ  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Director  of  School  of  Me- 
chanic Arts 
J.  W.  Crabtree,  Inspector  of  Accredited  Schools 
J.  Stuart  Dales,  M.  Ph.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Acting  Steward 

and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Gilbert  H.  Ellsworth,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds 
Ellen  Smith,  A.  M.,  Registrar 
Max  Westermann,  Accountant 

*  Mabel  Tuttle,  Executive  Clerk  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculties 
William  W.  Marshall,  Clerk  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,  Secretary  of  the  Faculties 
A.  E.  Sheldon,  Clerk 
Mae  Miller  Lansing,  Clerk 
Bertha  Belle  Quaintance,  Clerk 
Allan  R.  Congdon,  Senior  Guide 
Arthur  T.  Strahorn,  Guide 
G.  C  Howard,  Guide 
*  Resigned. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE    FACULTIES   AND    OTHER 
OFFICERS 


CHANCELLOR 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  A.  B.,  1871,  A.  M.,  1874,  Williams;  B. 
D.,  1874,  Yale;  Ph.  D.,  1883,  Leipzig;  LL.  D.,  1895,  Williams 
Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  University  Senate,  1895* 

(2  U.  f )  1037  H  St. 

PROFESSORS 

Grove  Ettinger  Barber,  A.  B.,  1871,  A.  M.,  1874,  Hiram  College 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1882 

(20  and  22  u.)  Lindell  Hotel 

Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  1877,  Lawrence  University 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
1883  (10  c.)  1113  H  St. 

Lucius  A.  Sherman,  A.  B.,  1871,  Ph.  D.,  1875,  Yale 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  1882  (21  L.)  1115  H  St. 

Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  B.  So.,  1869,  M.  So.,  1872,  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College;  Ph.  D.,  1879,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Dean  of  the  Industrial  College;  Professor  of  Botany,  1884 

(7  N.)  1504  S  St. 

August  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Sweden, 

1860;  Ph.  B.,  1871,  Cornell;  Ph.  D.,  1874,  Yale 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

and  Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  1885 

(26  U.)  1446  Q  St. 

*  The  date  after  each  title  indicates  the  year  of  appointment  to  the  present 
rank;  a  second  date  denotes  the  year  of  first  appointment  in  the  University. 

t  Abbreviations:  C,  Chemical  Laboratory;  Ch.,  Chapel;  E.,  Electrical  La- 
boratory; G.,  Grant  Memorial  Hall;  L.,  Library  Building;  M.,  School  of  Music; 
N.,  Nebraska  Hall;  S.,  Shops;  U.,  University  Hall. 
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De  Witt  B.  Brace,  A.  B.,  1881,  A.  M.,  1882,  Boston;  Ph.  D.,  1885, 
Berlin 
Professor  of  Physics,  1888;  1887  (23  N.)  Grand  Hotel 

James  T.  Lees,  A.  B.,  1886,  A.  M.,  1889,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; Ph.  D.,  1889,  Johns  Hopkins 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1891 ;  1889 

(14u.)1704DSt. 

Howard  Walter  Caldwell,  Ph.  D.,  1880,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Professor  of  American  History  and  Civics,  1892;  1883 

(16  and  17  L.)  511  N.  16th  St. 

Manoah  B.  Reese,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law;  Professor  of  Real  Property,  1893;  1891 

(12  u.)  Lincoln  Hotel 

Ellery  Williams  Davis,  B.  S.,  1879,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.  D.,  1884,  Johns  Hopkins 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1893  (19  U.)  1545  C  St. 

Laurence  Fossler,  B.  Sc,  1881,  A.  M.,  1890,  The  University  of 
Nebraska 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  1894;  1889 

(1  u.)  1547  S.  17th  St. 

Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour,  A.  B.,  1882,  Ph.  D.,  1887,  Yale 

Professor  of  Geology,  and  Acting  State  Geologist;  Curator  of  the 
State  Museum,  1894;  1891  (22  N.)  1446  Q  St. 

Fred  MORROW  Fling,  A.  B.,  1883,  Bowdoin;  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1890, 
Leipzig 
Professor  of  European  History,  1894;  1891 

(27  L.)  N.  W.  cor.  11th  and  H  Sts. 

Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Professor  of  Entomology,  Ornithology,  and  Taxidermy,  1894;  1888 

(ION.)  2314  S.  17th  St. 

Robert  Bowie  Owens,  E.  E.,  1891,  Columbia  University 
Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering,  1895;  1891 

(4e.)  1129  F  St. 

Goodwin  Deloss  Swezey,  A.  B.,  1873,  A.  M.,  1876,  Beloit  College 
Professor  of  Meteorology,  and  in  charge  of  Astronomy,  1896;  1894 

(14U.)831N.  14th  St. 
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Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  A.  B.,  1885,  Williams;  A.  M.,  Ph.  D,, 
1892,  Harvard 
Professor  of  Zoology,  1896;  1893  (20  n.)  439  S.  17th  St. 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B.,  1894,  Leland  Stanford 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  1896;  1895  (2  L.)  1542  P  St. 

W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  A.  B.,  1880,  LL.  B.,  1883,  Harvard 
Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science,  1897, 1893 

(16l.)435N.  25th  St. 
*  Alfred  B.  Jackson,  First  Lieutenant  Ninth  U.  S.  Cavalry 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1897  (1  g.) 

James  E.  Fechet,  Major  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  pro  tempore,  1897 
John  M.  Stotsenburg,  First  Lieutenant  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1897 

(1  G.)  435  S.  12th  St. 
Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  1890,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Professor  of  the  English  Language,  1898, 1890     (33  u. )  1216  G  St. 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  1888,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  1898;  1891    (10  u. )  345  N.  28th  St. 

Charles  Russ  Richards,  B.  M.  E.,  1890,  M.  E.,  1891,  Purdne; 

M.  M.  E.,  1895,  Cornell 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  charge  of  the  Department 

of  Practical  Mechanics,  1898;  1892         (s.)  313  N.  16th  St. 

A.  Ross  Hill,  A.  B.,  1892,  Dalhonsie;  Ph.  D.,  1895,  Cornell 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  charge  of  the  Psychological  Laboratories, 
1898;  1897  (2  L.)  1640  H  St. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

Thomas  Morey  Hodgeman,  A.  B.,  1884,   A.  M.,  1891,   Rochester 
University 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1893;  1884 

(17  u.)  700  N.  16th  St. 
Fred  Wallace  Card,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  1892,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  1893, 
Cornell 
Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  1893  (7  N.)  3033  R  St. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  1891,  Cornell 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture,  1895;  1891 

(12  N.)  State  Farm 
Frank  Mackoy  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1893,  Berlin 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1896 

(18  u.)  643  S.  11th  St. 

♦Died,  November  19, 1897. 
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Clara  Conklin,  A.  B.,  1886;  A.  M.,  1889,  De  Pauw  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  1897;  1892 

(28  U.)  1601  R.  St. 

ADJUNCT  PROFESSORS 

Percy  Bentley  Burnet,  A.  B.,  1884,  A.  M.,  1887,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  1895;  1893 

(5  U.)  3047  R  St. 
William  Francis  Dann,  A.  B.,  1893,  Amherst 

Adjunct    Professor  of   Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1895; 
1894  (14  u.)  3037  R  St. 

Edgar  Lenderson  Hinman,  A.  B„  1892,  Ph.  D.,  1895,  Cornell 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1897;  1896 

(2  L.)  606  N.  16th  St. 

John  D.  Epes,  A.  B.,  1885,  Randolph  Macon  College 

Acting  Librarian,  1897  0* )  1109  P  St. 

William  Walter  Hastings,  A.  B.,  1886,  A.  M.  1892,  Maryville 
College;  A.  M.,  1894,  Ph.  D.,  1896,  Haverford  College 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium,  1897  (G-)  1341  J  st- 

Rosa  Bouton,    B.   Sc,    1891,  A.  M.,     1893,   The  University  of 
Nebraska 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1898;  1888  (8  C.)  1436  S  St. 

SAMUEL  AVERY,  B.  Sc.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1894,   The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Ph.  D.,  1896,  Heidelberg 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1898;  1891 

J  (C.)  638  N.  25th  St. 

Albert  Luther  Candy,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1893,  University  of 
Kansas 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1898;  1893  .       ^    ^^  ^  ^ 

John  White,  A.  B.,  1888,  Ph.  D.,  1891,  Johns  Hopkins 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1898;  1893  (C.)  1129  F  St. 

George  Richard  Chatburn,  B.  C.  E.,  1884,  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College;  A.  M.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering, 
1898;  1894  U<>  u-)  3305  Q  St' 

Burton  Evans  Moore,  A.  B.,  1888,  Otterbein  University;  A.  M., 
1890,  Cornell 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  1898;  1896  1440  M  St, 
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Richard  E.  Chandler,  M.  E.,  1893,  Stevens  Institute;  M.  M.  E., 
1897,  Cornell 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design, 
1898;  1897  (L.)  1134  K  St. 

LAW  LECTURERS 

Henry H.  Wilson,  Ph.  B.,  1878;  A.  M.,1885,  LL.  M.,  1895,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Lecturer  on  Evidence  j  1544  Q  St. 

\  239  S.  11th  St. 

Samuel  Maxwell,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska 
Lecturer  on  Code  Pleading  Fremont 

Joseph  R.  Webster,  A.  B.,  1862,  A.  M.,  1865,  Wabash 

Lecturer  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  j  1345  N  St. 

(  231  S.  11th  ot. 

Charles  A.  Robbins,  Ph.  B.,  1881,  Ph.  M.,  1884,  Hedding  College; 
LL.  B.,  1885,  Northwestern  University 
Instructor;  Secretary  of  the  Lam  Faculty  j  1825  G  St 

(  239  S.  11th  St. 

W.  H.  MUNGER,  United  States  District  Judge 

Lecturer  on  Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts  Fremont 

John  C.  Watson,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  1873,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  Nebraska  City 

Frank  Irvine,  B.  S.,  1880,  Cornell;  LL.  B.,  1883,  National  Univer- 
sity, Washington;  Supreme  Court  Commissioner 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Damages  Lincoln 

W.  W.  Giffen,  LL.  B.,  1876,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  Wills  Tecumseh 

Jacob  Fawcett,  Judge  of  the  District  Court 

Lecturer  on  Insurance  Omaha 

Williamson  S.  Summers,  B.  Sc,  1882,  Iowa  State  Agricultural 

College;  LL.  B.,  1884,  University  of  Michigan 

Lecturer  on  Statutory  Construction  j  1634  H  St. 

( Burr  Block 

B.  F.  Good,  LL.  B.,  1883,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  the  Limitation  of  Actions  Wahoo 

W.  G.  Hastings,  Judge  of  the  District  Court 

Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Guarantyship  Wilber 

James  L.  Green,  M.  D.,  1884,  University  of  Vermont 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  University  Place 
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INSTRUCTORS 

David  F.  Easterday 

Instructor,  University  Cadet  Band,  1883  2530  Vine  St. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor 

Secretary  of  University  Extension;  Manager  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, 1891  1326  G  St. 
Hans  Christian  Peterson,  B.  Sc,  1890,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  Ph.D.,  1896,  Leipzig 
Instructor  in  English  Literature,  1892        (21  L.)    524  N.  12th  St. 
Anne  Louise  Barr,  Anderson  Training  School,  1893;  Sargent 
Training  School,  1896 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  1894                       (G.)  1241  J  St. 
Amanda  Henrietta  Heppner,  A.  B.,  1894,  A.  M.  1896,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Instructor  in  German,  1894                   (3  u.)  944  Washington  St. 
Will  Owen  Jones,  B.   L.,   1886,   The  University  of  Nebraska 
Instructor  in  Journalism,  1894                             (27  u.)  1418  L  St. 
Willard  Kimball,  Oberlin  College,  Leipzig;  private  pupil  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Paul 
Musical  Director,  1894                                          School  of  Music. 
Mary  D.  Manning,  Graduate  of  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  1883 
Instructor  in  Elocution,  1894                         (11 U.)  514  S.  16th  St. 
Albert  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  M.,  1893,  Stuttgart 

Investigator  of  Animal  Diseases,  United  States  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, 1894  '  (State  Farm)  2438  W  St. 
Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

Instructor,  Sight  Beading,  University  Chorus  Classes,  1894 

1414  L  St. 

Robert  Henry  Wolcott,  B.  L.,  1890,  B.  S.,  1892,  M.  D.,  1893, 
University    of  Michigan;   A.  M.,    1895,   The  University  of 
Nebraska 
Instructor  in  Zoology,  1894  (20  N. )  1525  F  St. 

William  Hand  Browne,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  1890,  Certificate  in  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  1892,  Johns  Hopkins 
Instructor  in  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering,  1896    1129  F  St. 
Prosser  Hall  Frye,  A.  B.,  1889,  Trinity  College 

Instructor  in  English,  1896  (29  u.)  1109  F  St. 

Edward  Allen  Thurber,  A.  B.,  1891,  Yale;  A.  M.,  1894,  Har- 
vard 
Instmctor  in  English,  1896  (29  L.)  440  S.  12th  St. 
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ALBERT  Eugene  Davisson,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Hi  ad  Master,  Farm  and  Dairy  School,  1897  1526  K  St. 

Albert  Wurts  Whitney,  A.  B.,  1891,  Beloit  College 

Instructor  in  Matlu  mattes,  1897  3037  R  St. 

Louis  Trench ard  More,  B.  S.,  1892,   Washington  University; 
Ph.  D.,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Physics,  1898;  1896    440  S.  12th  St. 

[Mrs]  Emma  Parks  Wilson,  B.  So.,  1880,  A.  M.,  1898,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Bean  of  Women,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  1898 

1544  Q  St. 

Frances  Brown  Taylor,  A.  B.,  1882,  A.  M.,  188 \  Smith 
Instructor  in  Political  and  Economic  Sciences,  1898;  1896 

435  N.  25th  St. 
Guernsey  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  1891,  University  of  California;  A.  M. 
and  Ph.  D.,  1896,  Heidelberg 
Instructor  in  European  History,  1898;  1897 

1418  L  St. 

Frank  George  Franklin,  B.  L.,  1887,  Cornell  University 

Instructor  in  American  History,  1898;  1897  733  N.  16th  St. 

Frederick  Edward  Clements,  B.  Sc,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  The 
University  of  Nebraska 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Botany,  1894  646  N.  13th  St. 

Louise  Pound,  B.  L.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
First  Assistant  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  1894    1632  L  St. 

May   Cynthia  Whiting,  A.  B.,    1896,    The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Second  Assistant  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  1896 

425  S.  13th  St. 

Alice  Hamlin  Hinman,  A.   B.,  1893,  Wellesley,  Ph.  D.,  1896, 
Cornell 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  1897  606  N.  16th  St. 

assistants 

Carrie  Adeline  Barbour 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum,  1892  School  of  Music 
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ROBERT  StLVER  HiLTNEB,  B.  Sc  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  Univer- 
sity  of  Nebraska 
Assistant  Chemist,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  m2 

(State  Farm)  1301  JN  bt. 
Nellie  Jane  Compton,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  NebraAa 
Assistant  in  the  Library,  1894  2^5  K  bt' 

*  Anna  Fossler,  B.  Sc.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  the  Library,  1895  %1    tt^vpv 

WALTER  DAVID  HUNTER,  B.  Sc„  189),  A.  M.,  1897,  The  Univei- 
sity  of  Nebraska 
Assistant™  Entomotogy,  1895  /^*va 

•Annie  Elizabeth  Prey,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Header  in  English,  1896  v.       ,! 

x-RAY  PALMER  Teele,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebiaska 
Assistant  in  Library,  1896. 
•  Hartley  BURR  Alexander,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 

bTka     X,      7-7     1«Q7  •  1114  CSt. 

Header  %n  English,  1897 
Edna  Dean  BULLOCK,  B.  L.,  1889,  The  University  Nebraska^  ^ 

Cataloguer,  1897 
Flora  Bullock,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska^  ^  ^ 

Jissisfant  in  English,  1897  . 

Irene  Bell  Byam,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebiaska 

Header  in  English  Literature,  1897  ^»  »*■ 

Jennie  Esther'guile,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebra9k 

Header  in  European  History,  1897  f    nf  ^' 

*  Fritz  AUGUST  Korsmeyer,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 

HeTder  in  English,  1897  1840  E  St" 

Charles  Kuhlmann,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Header  in  European  History,  1897  U«>«  A  bt- 

Mabel  Duncan  Ricketts,  A.  B.,  1897,   The  University  of  Ne- 

nTadTin  English  and  English  Literature,  *W<^J)*^^ 

Cora  Frances  Smith, 

Assistant  in  Botany,  1898  lb^  L  bt' 

FELLOWS 

Alta  Johnson,  B.  L. ,  1893,  The  University  of  Colorado 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1894       .  ab^  K  hr' 

*  Resigned. 
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James  William  Se arson,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
F(  How  in  European  History,  1896  227  S.  15th  St. 

Billings  Grinnell  Almy,  B.  So,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1896  334  N.  17th  St. 

Mary  Louise  Fossler,  B.  Sc,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1896  734  N.  9th  St. 

Kathleen  Georgina  Hearn,  A.  B.,  1886,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Fellow  in  Latin,  1896  659  So.  18th  St. 

Florence  MacLean  Winger,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1896  1248  J  St. 

Grace  Irene  Bridge,  A.  B. ,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  Latin,  1897  1119  H  St. 

Earl  Vanhise  Capps,  B.  S.,  1895,  E.  E.,  1896,  University  of  Illi- 
nois 

Fellow  in  Physics,  1897  2011  L  St. 

May  Chamberlain,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  German,  1897  442  N.  12th  St. 

Samuel  Richard  Cook,  B.  S.,  1895,  M.  S.,  1897,  The  University 
of  Michigan 

Fellow  in  Physics,  1897  1341  Q  St. 

Benton  Dales,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1897  1242  P  St. 

Carl  Christian  Engberg,  B.  Sc,  1895,  A.  M.,  1897,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1897  1341  Q  St. 

Mariel  Clapham  Gere,  B.  Sc,  1895,  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1897  849  D  St. 

Bruce  Vickroy  Hill,  B.  Ph.,  1896,  Iowa  College 

Fellow  in  Physics,  1897  1341  Q  st. 

Alice  Cushman  Hunter,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Latin,  1897  1448  R  St. 

Alvin  Saunders  Johnson,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Fellow  in  Greek,  1897  1305  T  St. 
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JULIA  Marie  Koksmeyer,  A.  B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  Univer- 
sity  of  Nebraska  E  gt 

Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  1897 
Albert  Bhell  L.WIS  A  B.,  1894,  University  of  Chicago  ^ 

Fellow  in  Zoology,  1897 
SCHUYLER  WILLIAM  MILLER,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Ne- 

FellZ  in  English,  1897  2357  Vine  St 

*Karl  Chandler  Randall,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 

braska 
Fellow  m  Electrical  Engineering,  1897 
Jesse  Perry  Howe,  B.  Sc.,  1897,  The  University  of  NeW<a 

FcWom)  m  Geology,  1897  ' 

*  CORNELIUS  LOTT  Shear,  B.  Sc,   1897,  The  University   of  Ne- 
braska 
JFeZZow)  in  Botany,  1897 
JAMES  Samhel  SHODDY  L,  B.,  1883,  University  of  Missouri  ^  ^ 

.FeWow?  in  English,  1897 
Georoe  Henrv  Whaler  A.  B,  1893,  University  of  N—^ 

Fellow  in  Pedagogy,  1897 
DANIEL  CROSBY  Hall,  B.  Sc.,  1898,  The  diversity  of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  Electrical  Engineering  diU  x>-  x*u 

SCHOLARS 

JOHN  NEWTON  Bennett,  A.  B,  1890,  Doane  C^e  ^ 

Scholar  in  Greek,  1897 
AUGUST  Foss,  B.  S.,  1897,  University  of  Minnesota  ^  ^  ^ 

Scholar  in  Physics,  1897 
Ellen  Huntington  Frankish,  A.  B.,  1897,    The  University  of 

Nebraska  1710  K  St. 

Scholar  in  Mathematics,  1897 
John  Simon  Gdtlebe,   A  B„  1895,  Midland  M*W 

Scholar  io  German,  1897 
*RUFUS  Ashley  Lyman,   A.   B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
hraska 
Scfto!'"'  in  Zoology,  1897 
•      HENRY  Nienhuis,  A.  B,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Schola r  In  English  Literature,  1897  Ml  S.  l.th  St. 

*  Resigned. 
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Francis  Samuel  Philbrick,  B.  Sc.,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 

Scholar  in  American  History,  1897  1003  J  St. 

Edwin  Ford  Piper,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Scholar  in  English,  1897  1731  D  St. 

undergraduate  assistants 
Rachel  Corr 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory,  1894 

1427  L  St. 
Lena  Anderson  Bedell 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Museum,  1895  812  N.  27th  St. 

Frederick  Winslow  Faurot 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory,  1895 

905  N.  21st  St. 
Martha  Theodora  Auman 

Undergraduate  Header  in  English,  1896  645  N.  25th  St. 

Daisy  Frow  Bonnell 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory,  1896 

1245  Q  St. 
Cassius  Asa  Fisher 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Geologiced  Laboratory,  1896 

2130  Vine  St. 
Archibald  Louis  Haecker 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Agriculture,  1896      25th  and  W  Sts. 

Roscoe  Wilfred  Thatcher 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1896 

735  N.  13th  St. 
William  Ward  Votaw 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Practical  Mechanics,  1896 

Brownell  Blk. 

Mary  Henderson  Ames 

I'mh  rgr'aduate  Assistant  in  Library,  1897  1118  G  St. 

Wilber  Osborn  Ayer 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Library,  1897  1128  Q  St. 

Edgar  David  Banghart 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1897 

3041  S  St. 
Hal  Trueman  Beans 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1897 

1226  J  St. 
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James  Ernest  Boyle 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Library,  1897  1128  Q  St. 

Royal  Melvin  Cushman 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1897 

Anna  Julia  Faherty 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Zoology,  1897        38  Salsbnry  Blk. 

Emile  Fauquet 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Library,  1897  945  N.  8th  St. 

Orville  Jackson  Fee 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Practical  Mechanics,  1897 

525  N.  12th  St. 
Lucy  Garrison  Green 

Undergraduate  Beader  in  English,  1897  2501  R  St. 

William  S.  Heitzman 

Undergraduate  Beader  in  English  Literature,  1897    1922  R  St. 
Fred  William  Joers 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Geological  Laboratory,  1897 

501  S.  9th  St. 
Ida  Lewis 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1897 

320  S.  12th  St. 
Charles  Campbell  Morison 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory,  1897 

327  N.  12th  St. 
Arthur  Sperry  Pearse 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Zoological  Laboratory,  1897 

163 )  G  St. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Reed 

Undergraduate  Beader  in  American  History,  1897         1138  T  St. 

Joseph  Andrew  Sargent 

'  Undergraduate  Beader  in  English,  1897         Cor.  14th  and  O  Sts. 

Alberta  Spurck 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1897 

Cor.  12th  and  Nelson  Sts. 
Joel  Stebbins 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1897 

743  S.  13th  St. 
Otis  Grant  Whipple 

Undergraduate,  Assistant  in  Psychological  Laboratory,  1897 

1318  O  St. 
Bertrand  Buhre  Abry 

Underqraduate  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  1898 

y  1436  S  St. 
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Sara  A xx a  Burrows 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Library,  1898  1421  L  St. 

Robert  Sanford  Hunt 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1898 

1551  R  St. 
Robert  Cheek  Lansing 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  English,  1898  313  N.  16th  St. 

Jennie  Blackburn  Pentzer 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Training,  1898 

1724  N.  27th  St. 
Herbert  Osmond  Sutton 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Geological  Laboratory,  1898 

1551  R  St. 
Joy  Louise  Webster 

Undergraduate  Assistant  in  Geological  Laboratory,  1898 

1345  N  St. 

OTHER  APPOINTEES 

John  M.  Chowins 

Expert  Mechanician,  Department  of  Physics,  1887 

1802  Washington  St. 
Bert  Spencer 

Store-Keeper,  Physics  Laboratory,  1893  Hotel  Ideal 

Edna  Libbie  Hyatt 

Botanical  Artist,  1894  1825  Holmes  St. 

Adeline  M.  Quaintance 

Store-Keeper,  Chemical  Laboratory,  1895  508  N.  12th  St. 

Charles  Chowins 

Dynamo  and  Engine  Attendant,  and  Mechanic,  1896 

1802  Washington  St. 
Harry  D.  Landis 

Assistant  Store-Keeper,  Physics  Laboratory,  1897  2546  S  St. 

*  Jackson  C.  Hitchman 

Electrician,  1897  1630  G  St. 

Chas.  H.  True,  Electrician,  1898  743  So.  13th  St. 

John  Green,  Engineer  of  Heating  and  Power  Plant 

*  Jacob  D.  Shear,  Night  Watch 
A.  L  Bowers,  Night  Watch 
John  Shaw,  Carpenter 

♦Resigned. 
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*W.  B.  Chambers,  Janitor  University  Hall 

L.  McReynolds,  Janitor  University  Hall 

A.  O.  Edgington,  Janitor  Library  Building 

A.  E.  Porter,  Janitor  Nebraska  Hall 

Richard  Adams,  Janitor  Chemical  Laboratory 

John  W.  UhL,  Janitor  Grant  Memorial  Hall 

T.  M.  Lawrence,  Janitor     Electrical  and  Mechanical  Laboratory 
John  Best  Gymnasium  Attendant 

Ervin  H.  Kring,  Assistant  Janitor  University  Hall 

Jacob  F.  Stoltz,  Assistant  Janitor  Library  Building 

Melissa  M.  Goldsberry,  Assistant  Janitor 

school  of  music 
Willard  Kimball,  Leipzig;  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Oscar  Paul 

Director;  Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Harmony 
Susie  Scofield,  Leipzig;    Virgil  Clavier  School;  private  pupil  of 
Dr.  William  Mason 
Piano,  Practice  Clavier 
Emily  Metcalf  Perkins,  Iowa  College,  1890 

Piano 
John  Randolph,  Cincinnati   College  of  Music;    New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music;  private  pupil  of  Geo.  L.  Osgood 
Voice  Development,  Lecturer  on  History  and  General  Theory  of 
Music 
August  Hagenow,  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music 

Violin,  Instructor  of  the  University  Orchestra 
Marion  Treat-Taylor 
Voice  Culture,  Piano 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Jones,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Piano 
Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

Sight  Beading,  Instructor  of  University  Chorus  Classes 

Claire  C.  Young 

Mandolin,  (luitar  and  Banjo 
David  F.  Easterday 

Leader  of  Cadet  Band 
Edward  L.  Mouck 

Instructor  in  Piano  Timing 
Martha  Hasse 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Clavier 
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Winifred  Hearn 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Voice 
Mary  Kettering 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Clavier 
Mae  Biltgen 

Librarian 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Cora  Parker,  Pupil  of  l'Acadamie  Julian,  Paris 

Instructor 
Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Brock,  Pupil  of  F.  B.  Aulich   and  Mrs. 
Greenleaf 

Instructor 
Julia  Lippincott 

Director  of  Studio 

TT.  S.  WEATHER  BUREAU 

George  Andrew  Loveland,  B.  S. ,  1882,  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
cultural College;  B.  L.,  1887,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

Observer  and  Section  Director,  1894 
William  Lincoln  McKay 

Cleric,  1895 
James  Harvey  Spencer 

Printer,  1896 
Elbridge  Montrose  Ravenscraft 

Observer,  1897 
Gervase  G.  P.  Barger 

Messenger,  1897 

university  lecturers 

1897-'98 

Chancellor  MacLean:  Honor  in  the  University,  September  18 

Professor  Scott.  Princeton:  The  Role  the  University  Plays  vs. 

Materialism,  September  22 
Professor  Hastings:  The  College  Amateur,  October  4 

Dr.  Milton  Whitney:  Opportunities  for  Research  in  Govern- 
ment Departments,  October  12 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark:  Importance  of  Spiritual  Ideals,  October 
25 
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Mr.  Andrew  Rosewater,  Omaha:  Five  Lectures  Ou  Municipal 

Engineering,  November  8  to  December  6 
Professor  Swezey:  Yerkes  Observatory,  November  10 
John  L.  Marshall  Jr:  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  November 

11 
A.  F.  Matthews,  N.  Y.  Sun;  Journalism  as  a  Profession,  Dec- 
ember 2 
Professor  G.  E.  Howard,  Leland  Stanford:  Seminar  and  Grad- 
uate Work,  December  6 
Mrs.  Norvell:  China,  December  18 
Charles  Mitchell:  Africa,  January  4 

George  Fred  Williams,    Massachusetts:  Our  Lives,  Our  Suc- 
cesses, and  Failures  are  the  Results  of  our  own  Efforts,  Jan- 
uary 5 
C.  L.  Day,  Omaha:  Police  Power  of  Government,  January  5 
Governor  Furnas,  Brownville;  Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  Omaha 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Nebraska  City:  January  12 
State  Superintendent  Jackson:  January  13 
DR.  Peterson:  Henrik  Ibsen,  February  4 
Isham  Randolph:  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  February  12 
A.  S.  Draper,  President  of  University  of  Illinois:   Charter  Day 

Oration,  February  15 
L.  A.  Sherman:  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  February  15 
Rev.  Dr.  Hindman:  February  22 

Roscoe  Pound:  Microscope  in v Administration  of  Justice,  Feb- 
ruary 23 
Professor  Barber:  City  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum, 

March  5-12 
Miss  Sargent,  Lake  Forest  Seminary,  Chicago,  March  7 
J.  G.  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University:   The  Modern 

University,  March  25 
J.  J.  Kingsbury,  President  of  University  of  Utah,  March  14 
PROFESSOR  Fling:  International  view  of  Cuban  Question,  )  April 
Professor  Caldwell:  National  view  of  Cuban  Question,  f    19 
Chancellor  MacLean,  Regent  Morrill,  Professor  Edgren, 
Professor  Nicholson,   and  Lieutenant  Stotsenburg: 
Short  addresses  to  students  who  had  enlisted,  May  2 
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Willits  H.  Sawyer:  Street  Railway  Systems  Other  than  the 
Overhead  Trolley,  May  5 

COMMITTEES  OP  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 

Accredited  Schools— The  Chancellor,  Professors  Davis,  Barber, 
Fling,  Bessey,  Mr.  Crabtree 

Appointment— The  Chancellor,  Professors  Davis,  Luckey,  Fling, 
Ward 

Athletics— The  Commandant,  Professors  Hastings,  Lees 

Courses  of  Study— Professors  Fossler,  Davis,  Caldwell,  Brace, 
Stout,  Hill,  Lees 

Credit— Professors  Ansley,  Johnson,  Hodgman,  Brace,  the  Reg- 
istrar 

Emergencies— The  Chancellor,  Deans  Sherman,  Bessey,  Edgren, 
Reese 

Enrollment— Professor  Lees,  Deans  Sherman,  Bessey 

Graduate  Students— Dean  Edgren,  Professors  Nicholson,  Brace 

Publications— Deans  Sherman,  Edgren,  Professor  Fling 

Schedule  -Professors  Caldwell,  Stout,  Richards 

Special  Professional  Courses— Professors  Lyon,  Ward,  Tay- 
lor, Swezey,  Bruner 

Unclassed  Students— Professors  Ward,  Luckey,  Fossler,  Taylor, 
Barber 

University  Extension— Professors  Barbour,  Hill,  Conkling, 
Luckey,  Dean  Wilson 

OFFICE  HOURS 

The  Chancellor— Administration  offices,  10:30  to  1,  and  3  to  5, 

daily 
The  Registrar— Administration  offices,  8:30  to  12:30,  and  2  to  5, 

daily 
The  Treasurer— Administration  offices,  8:30  to  12:30,  and  2  to  5, 

daily 
Dean  Sherman— Administration  offices,  10  to  11,  Friday 
Dean  Bessey — Administration  offices,  10  to  11,  Wednesday 
Dean  Edgren— Administration  offices,   9  to  9:30,   Tuesday  and 

Thursday 
The  Faculty  meets  upon  call  of  the  Chancellor.     Communications 

from  students  should  be  in  writing 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  University  of  Nebraska  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state,  embracing  the  thirteenth  to 
nineteenth  grades  of  the  school  system.  In  all  the  regu- 
lar courses  the  University  crowns  the  work  begun  in  the 
grades  and  continued  in  the  high  schools. 

Practically  the  institution  opens  its  doors  to  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  state  and  to  all  students  when- 
ever their  homes,  without  discrimination.  The  broad  and 
hospitable  spirit  of  a  genuiue  University  is  seen  in  its 
foundation  and  in  its  endeavors  and  its  work. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  University  of  Nebraska  was  originally  founded 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  University  of  Nebraska,"  which  took  effect  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1869. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  state 

in    1875,    which    recognized    the   University    as    already 

having  corporate  existence,  some  important  changes  were 

introduced.      Section  10  of  article  8,  entitled  "  Education," 

Constitution  of  1875,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  10  The  general  government  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska shall,  under  direction  of  the  Legislature,  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  six  Regents,  to  be  styled  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at 

(28) 
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large,  and  their  terms  of  office,  except  those  chosen  at  the  first 
election  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  six  years.  Their  duties 
and  powers  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  they  shall  receive  no 
compensation,  but  maybe  reimbursed  their  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Legislature  first  convening  after  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  1875,  namely  in  1877,  remod- 
eled the  Act  of  1869,  making  amendments  to  several  sec- 
tions thereof  and  conforming  it  to  the  new  Constitution, 
and  consolidating  in  one  Act  the  amendments  made  to 
the  law  from  time  to  time  from  1867  to  1877.  This 
amended  and  consolidated  statute  is  the  one  giving  the 
present  organization  to  the  University,  and  appears  as 
chapter  87,  Compiled  Statutes  of  -Nebraska,  1897,  sec- 
tions 5203  to  5211  inclusive. 

REVENUES 

By  amendment  of  the  original  Act  of  1869  a  tax  is  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  the  University  of  three-eighths 
of  a  mill  per  dollar  upon  the  grand  assessment  roll  of  the 
state.  To  be  added  to  this  are,  income  from  land  leases 
and  sales  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  Congress  of  1862, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Industrial  College,  and  under  the 
Enabling  Act  reserving  seventy-two  sections  of  land  for 
the  State  University ;  also  the  money  grant  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August,  1890,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Morrill  Fund"  Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Act  of  1887.  The  total  annual  aggregate  approx- 
imately of  revenue  from  these  several  sources,  and  includ- 
ing lees,  is  §130,000. 

LANDS 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  University  became  possessed  of  90,000 
acres  of  land;  by  the  enabling  Act,  admitting  the  state 
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into   the   Union,    seventy-two    sections  of  land  were  re- 
served for  the  endowment  of  the  University;  making  a 
total  of  136,080  acres  of  endowment  lands.      These  lands 
were  located  by  a  special  commissioner  and  confirmed  to 
the  state.     Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  leasing  of  the 
lands,  along  with  common  school  lands,  by  the   Board  of 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings.      The  interest  arising  from 
leases  and  upon  sale  contracts  is  paid  into  the  temporary 
University  fund,  with  taxes  and  other  moneys  intended  for 
current  use.     The  principal  accruing  from  former  sales  is 
paid  into  the  permanent  endowment  fuud,  to  be  invested 
in  securities,  the  interest  only  of  which  can  be  used  for 
maintenance.      Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1897,  no 
further  sales  of  these  lands  can  be   made,  but  the  lands 
may  be  leased  as  before.      There  are  between   15,000  and 
20,000  acres  yet  unsold, 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  University  of  Nebraska  comprises  the  following 

named  Colleges  and  Schools: 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.     [See 

page  37.] 

The  Industrial  College.      [See  page  37.] 

The  Graduate  School.      [Seepage  71.] 

The  College  of  Law.     [See  page  181.  J 

The  School  of  Agriculture.      [See  page  197.] 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.      [See  page  219.  J 

The  Sugar  School.      [See  page  209.] 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science.      [See  page  231.] 

Special  Professional  Courses.      [See  page  241.] 

The  Summer  Session.      [See  page  267.] 

The  Begents  of  the  University  have  also  entrusted  to 

their  charge  the  United  States  Experiment  Station. 
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They  offer  courses  in  University  Extension,  including 
Farmers'  Institutes. 

There  is  also  affiliated  with  the  University  a  School  of 
Music  and  one  of  Art,  in  which,  pending  the  opening  of  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  instruction  is  given  in  every  grade  of 
Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music,  and  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Wood  Carving,  Modeling,  Etching,  and  the  History  of 
Art. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  a  geological  and  natural 
history  survey  and  the  development  of  other  boards  by 
the  state,  members  of  the  University  Faculty  are,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  acting  state 
botanist,  acting  state  chemist,  acting  state  entomologist, 
acting  state  geologist,  acting  state  veterinarian. 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
contains  the  General  and  Special  Classical  and  Literary 
Groups  of  studies  [see  page  56]  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  These  courses  cover  four  years  of 
residence  work. 

The  Industrial  College  contains  the  General  and 
Special  Groups  of  studies  in  Science,  Agriculture,  and 
Engineering  [see  page  56]  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor  of  Science.  These  courses  cover  four  years  of  resi- 
dence work. 

The  Graduate  School.— Iq  each  of  the  Colleges  there 
are  advanced  courses  of  study  leading  to  second  degrees. 
These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  college  upon 
the  presentation  of  their  diplomas,  provided  the  admin- 
istering Council  of  the  School  is  satisfied  that  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  upon  work. 

The  College  of  Law  offers  a  two-years  course  of  in- 
struction leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
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The  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  secondary  school, 
training  primarily  for  practical  farm  life.  There  is  a 
short  course  of  twelve  weeks  alternating  with  a  long 
course  of  three  years  of  thirty-four  weeks  each,  for  three 
successive  years.  It  is  hoped  that  the  latter  course  may 
partially  prepare  for  the  Agricultural  Group  in  the  In- 
dustrial  College. 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  a  secondary  school 
training  in  the  principles  of  practical  mechanics.  It  has 
a  two-years  course. 

The  Sugar  School  offers  a  one-year  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the- best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  in  the 
details  of  factory  methods  of  sugar  making. 

The  Special  Professional  Courses  in  Medicine  and 
in  Law  and  Journalism  are  short  courses  intended  to  be 
preparatory  to  the  advanced  courses  of  the  professional 
schools.  The  Teachers'  Course  is  an  advanced  course, 
and,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  a  professional  school. 

The  Summer  Session  is  primarily  for  teachers  A  six- 
weeks  course  of  instruction. is  offered  in  various  Univer- 
sity subjects  for  those  whose  school  duties  prevent  them 
from  taking  a  regular  University  course. 

The    School   of    Domestic   Science  is  a  secondary 
school,  training  in  the  principles  of  household  economics. 
The  Experiment  Station  is  for  investigation  of  agri- 
cultural questions  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this 
field  by  means  of  the  publication  of  bulletins. 

Universiiy  Extension,  including  Farmers'  Institutes, 
is  a  means  for  adult  education  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
University. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  campus  of  the  University  covers  the  four  squares 
bounded  by  R,  T,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  streets,  in  Lincoln. 
The  location  is  a  central  one,  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  the  railway  stations. 

The  following  buildings  are  located  upon  the  campus: 

University  Hall,  located  at  the  center  of  the  campus. 
This  building  contains  the  Administration  offices,  the 
Chapel,  the  open  Literary  Society  halls,  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  College  of  Law,  and 
the  departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Clas- 
sical, and  Modern  Languages. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  commodious  accommo- 
dations for  the  library,  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  of 
the  Chemical  department. 

Grant  Memorial  Hall  is  the  Armory  and  Gymnasium, 
and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  uses  of  the  departments  of 
Military  Science  and  Physical  Training. 

Nebraska  Hall  contains  the  museums  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  the  offices  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  State  Climate 
and  Crop  Service,  and  the  lecture  rooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Botany,  Entomology, 
Geology,  Hordculture,  Meteorology,  Physics,  and  Zo- 
ology. 

The  Plant  House,  located  near  Nebraska  Hall,  is  a 
part  of  the  departments  of  Horticulture  and  Botany  and 
furnishes  plants  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory  and  Shops  contain  the  en- 
gines and  dynamos  of  four  distinct  and  complete  electrical 
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systems   and  other  electrical   apparatus,    as  well  as  the 
forges,  lathes,  etc.,  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arte. 

The  Boiler  House  supplies  heat  to  all  the  buildings  of 
the  campus  as  well  as  steam  power  for  the  engines  and 
dynamoa  of  the  electrical  plant. 

The  Library  Building  contains  the  books  and  collee- 
tions  of  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  the  large  read- 
ing room  accommodating  two  hundred  and  fifty  readers, 
seminar,  cataloguing  and  book-stack  rooms,  the  art  gal- 
lery, and  the  suites  of  rooms  of  the  departments  of  Phi- 
losophy, Pedagogy,  English  Literature,  History,  and  Po- 
litical and  Economic  Science. 

The  Observatory  contains  the  astronomical  library 
and  office,  a  dark  room  for  celestial  photography  and  the 
instrument  rooms  and  instruments  inclnding  the  c  ocks 
from  which    time  signals   are  communicated   to  all   the 

buildings. 

The  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction.    It  is  expected  it  will  be  opened  for  use  next 
September.      Through  the  liberality  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture $30,000  was  appropriated  for   the  erection  of     he 
first  wing  of  this  new  building.     The  dimensions  of    he 
wing  are  65x120  feet.   The  details  of  the  building  are  of  the 
Eomanesque  order  of    architecture.     There  are    lecture 
rooms  for  general  use  besides  the  Mechanic  Arts  Shop, 
Photometry  Boom,   Civil  Engineering,  Testing  Labora- 
tory    Senior    Laboratory,  Battery  Boom,   Standardizing 
Boom,  Electro-Metallurgy  Laboratory,  Museum,  Library, 
Mechanic  Arts  Office,  Civil  Engineering  Office,  Electri- 
cal Engineering  Office,  Engineering  Boom,  and  Appara- 
tus Boom. 

The  Experiment  Station  Farm  includes  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  cultivated  land,  two  and  one-half  miles 
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northeast  of  the  University  campus  and  connected  with  it  by 
electric  cars.  On  the  Farm  are  the  farm  house,  the  patho- 
biological  laboratory,  the  animal  house,  the  agricultural- 
chemical  laboratory,  the  machine  shed,  and  the  dairy  hall 
and  creamery. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

The  university  year  embraces  thirty-nine  weeks,  be- 
ginning the  third  Tuesday  of  September.  The  year  is 
divided  upon  the  semester  plan.  (See  calendar,  pages 
5  and  6.) 

TERMS     OF     ADMISSION 

All  Colleges  and  Schools,  except  the  College  of  Law, 
the  Summer  Session,  and  the  affiliated  Schools  of  Music 
and  of  Art,  are  open  free  to  all  properly-prepared  students 
from  this  state  or  any  part  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
nominal  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars,  paid  once  for 
each  degree  for  which  a  person  registers.  The  specific 
preparation  required  for  admission  to  the  various  Col- 
leges and  Schools  will  be  found  under  the  detailed  state- 
ment concerning  these  Colleges  and  Schools. 


THE   COLLEGE   OF   LITERATURE,   SCIENCE, 
AND   THE  ARTS, 

AND 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITEKATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
THE  ARTS,  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 


THE  FACULTY 


George  E.  MacLean,  LL.  D. ,  Chancellor 


Lucius  A.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 

Science,  and  the  Arts;  Professor  of  English  Literature 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Industrial  College;  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany 
Grove  E.  Barber,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
August  H.  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages 
De  Witt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Physics 
James  T.  Lees,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Lit- 
erature 
Howard  W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  History 

and  Civics 
Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Laurence  Fossler,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology 
Fred  M.  Fling,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History 
Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  Sc.  ,  Prof essor  of  Entomology,  Ornithology, 

and  Taxidermy 
Robert  B.  Owens,  E.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  En- 
gineering 
Goodwin  D.  Swezey,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Meteorology 
Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  LL.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Po- 
litical and  Economic  Science 
*  Alfred  B.   Jackson,  First  Lieutenant  Ninth  U.    S.  Cavalry, 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

*Died  November  19.   1897. 

(39) 
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James  E.  Fechet,  Major  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Professor  of  Mil- 
itary Science  and  Tactics,  pro  tempore 

John  M.  Stotsenburg,  First  Lieutenant  Sixth   U.  S.  Cavalry, 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Charles  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 

A.  Ross  Hill,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

T  Morey  Hodgman,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Fred  W.  Card,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture ■  .  T    , .     T  nr> 

Frank  M.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  Lan- 

■  o-Uage  and  Literature 
Clara  Conklin,   A.   M. ,   Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 

PercTiTburnet,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 

WilliImV  Dann,  A.  B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  Language 

and  Literature 
John  D.  Epes,  A.  B.,  Acting  Librarian  m 

William  W.  Hastings,  Ph.   D.,   Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene 
Edg  5,  L.  Hinm an,  Ph.  D. ,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Rosa  Bouton,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Albert  L.  Candy,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics 
JOHN  White,  fh.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry 
George  R.  Chatburn,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Civil  Engineering 
BURTON  E.  MOORE,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics 
Richard  E.  Chandler,  M.  M.  E.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  and  Machine  Design 
DAVID  F.  EASTERDAY,  Instructor,  University  Cadet  Band 
H  C.  Peterson,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English  Literature 
ANNE  L   BARR,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 
\  m  >  nda  H.  HEPPNER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German 
Will  O.  JONES,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  Journalism 
Willard  Kimball,  Musical  Director 
M  \ky  D.  Manning,  Instructor  in  Elocution 

MRS.  P.  V.  M    Raymond,  Instructor  in  Sight  Reading,  University 
Chorus  Classes 
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Robert  H.  Wolcott,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 

Wm.  Hand   Browne,   Jr.,   A.   B.   Instructor  in  Electrical  and 

Steam  Engineering 
PROSSER  H.  Frye,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English 
Edward  A.  Thurber,  A.  M. ,  Instructor  in  English 
Albert  E.  Davisson,  A.B.,  Head  Master  Farm  and  Dairy  School 
Albert  W.  Whitney,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Louis  T.  More,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Physics 
[Mrs.]  Emma  Parks  Wilson,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Women;  Lecturer 

in  English  Literature 
Frank  G.  Franklin,  B.  L. ,  Instructor  in  American  History 
Frances  Brown  Taylor,   A.  B.,   Instructor  in  Political   and 

Economic  Science 
Frederick  E.  Clements,  A.  M. ,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Botany 
Louise  Pound,  A.  M.,  First  Assistant  Instructor  in  English  Lit- 
erature 
May  C.  Whiting,  A.  B.,  Second  Assistant  Instructor  in  English 

Literature 
Alice  H.  Hinman,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Guernsey  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  European  and 

American  History 
Carrie  A.  Barbour,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum 
Robert  S.  Hiltner,   A.   M.,  Assistant  Chemist,  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station 
Nellie  J.  Compton,  A.  B. ,  Assistant  in  the  Library 

*  Anna  Fossler,  B.  Sc.,  Assistant  in  the  Library 
Walter  D.  Hunter,  A.  M. ,  Assistant  in  Entomology 

*  Annie  E.  Prey,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English 

*  Ray  P.  Teele,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Library 
Hartley  B.  Alexander,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English 
Edna  D.  Bullock,  B.  L.,  Cataloguer 

Flora  Bullock,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  English 
Irene  B.  Byam,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English  Literature 
Jennie  E.  Guile,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  European  History 
*Fritz  A.  Korsmeyer,  B.  Sc,  Reader  in  English 
Charles  Kuhlmann,  A^  B.,  Reader  in  European  History 
Mabel  D.  Ricketts,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  English  and  English  Liter- 
ature 
Cora  F.  Smith,  Assistant  in  Botany 
Alt  a  Johnson,  B.  L.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics 
James  W.  Se arson,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  European  History 

*  Resigned. 
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Billings  G.  Almy,  B.  Be,  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Mary  L.  Fossler,  B.  Sc.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Kathleen  G.  Hearn,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Latin 

Florence  M.  Winger,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Grace  I.  Bridge,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Latin 

EARL  V.  Capps,  B.  S.,  Fellow  in  Physics 

May  Chamberlain,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  German 

Samuel  R.  Cook,  B.  S.,  Fellow  in  Physics 

Benton  Dales,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Carl  C.  Engberg,  A.  M.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

M ariel  C.  Gere,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Bruce  V.  Hill,  B.  Ph.,  Fellow  in  Physics 

Alice  C.  Hunter,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Latin 

Alvin  S.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Greek 

Julia  M.  Korsmeyer,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages 

Albert  B.  Lewis,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Zoology 

Schuyler  W.  Miller,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  English 

*Karl  C.  Randall,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Jesse  P.  Rowe,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Geology 

"Cornelius  L.  Shear,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Botany 

James  S.  Snoddy,  L.  B.,  Fellow  in  English 

George  H.  Whaley,  A.  B.,  Fellow  in  Pedagogy 

Daniel  C.  Hall,  B.  Sc,  Fellow  in  Electrical  Engineering 

John  N.  Bennett,  A.  B.,  Scholar  in  Greek 

August  Foss,  B.  S.,  Scholar  in  Physics 

Ellen  H.  Frankish,  A.  B.,  Scholar  in  Mathematics. 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  pro- 
vides for  undergraduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Industrial  College  leads  similarly 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  may  be  admitted  by  examination  or  on 
certificate    from    accredited    schools    or    other    colleges. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  students  enter  promptly 
at  the  beginnirg  of  the  semesters.  If  it  be  possible,  one 
should  enter  in  the  first  semester,  as  a  wider  range  of 
studies  can  be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

♦Resigned. 
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Students  prevented  from  entering  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  may  be  admitted  at  a  subsequent  date,  when 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify  the  delay.  Such 
students  will  find  themselves,  however,  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  all  students  expecting  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  For  requirements  for  admission,  see 
page  49.  The  examinations  for  1898-99  will  begin  on 
September  13,  and  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  special 
slips. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  shall  apply  for  examina- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  college  which  he  wishes  to  enter, 
and  after  satisfactory  examination  and  the  payment  to  the 
Steward  of  the  matriculation  fee,  may  be  registered  as 
a  student  in  such  college.  But  no  student  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  a  class  except  on  producing  to  the 
professor  evidence  of  the  payment  of  all  required  fees. 

The  University  does  not  agree  in  advance  to  exempt 
the  graduates  of  any  school  from  all  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

Any  applicant  who  presents  a  certificate  from  an  ac- 
credited academy  or  high  school  will  be  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  fully  prepared. 

Any  candidate  for  admission  who  has  credentials  rec- 
ognized by  a  preparatory  high  school,  college,  or  university 
which  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  accredited  schools  should 
present  his  credentials  upon  making  application,  and  then 
take  the  examinations,  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Enrollment  Committee.      The   result  of  the  examinations 
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will  be  considered  together  with  the  other  credentials, 
and  each  case  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Enrollment  Com- 
mittee and  proper  credit  will  be  allowed. 

In  all  cases  the  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  a 
student  to  take  supplementary  examinations,  if  he  does 
not  sustain  himself  creditably  in  his  course,  and  to  re- 
classify  and  if  necessary  demerit  any  student  whose  prep- 
aration proves  faulty  or  insufficient. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLLMENT  IN  CLASSES 

Every  college  student  is  required  to  present  himself 
for  registration  during  the  days  in  September  and  Janu- 
ary se°t  apart  for  registration,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m., 

and  5  p.  M.  ,     . 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  student 
should  have  fully  considered  and  decided  upon  his  plan 
of  study  before  the  first  Saturday  of  the  University  year. 
Students  are  required  to  register  for  all  admission  con- 
ditions  and  for  deficiencies  falling  in  the  semester  for 
which  they  are  registering,  before  they  register  for  any 
other  subjects. 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  once  taken  up  or  to 
take  up  a  new  subject,  after  the  registration  card  has 
been  filed,  may  do  so  only  upon  application  at  the  Reg- 
istrar's office,  and  for  causes   which   could  not  have  been 

foreseen. 

Students  may  not  attend  classes  for  which  they  have 
not  registered,  and  credit  wiH  not  be  granted  for  subjects 
carried  without  registration. 
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AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

A  student  enrolled  in  any  of  the  regular  groups  of 
study,  wishing  to  carry  less  than  the  prescribed  number 
of  hours,  may  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  in  which  he  is  registered. 

A  student  wishing  to  carry  more  than  the  prescribed 
number  of  hours  may  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Credit  Committee. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  Eegents,  no  student  will  be 
recommended  for  graduation  in  June  of  any  year  who,  in 
order  to  complete  his  course,  must  carry  more  than  nine- 
teen hours  the  second  semester. 

EEPOETS 

Students  who  are  not  successful  in  their  work  are 
reported  by  the  instructor  as  "incomplete",  "  condi- 
tioned", or  as  having  "failed".  "Incomplete"  work 
becomes  a  "  condition  "  unless  made  up  within  a  semester, 
at  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  concerned.  A  "  con- 
dition "  must  be  made  up  within  a  year  or  it  becomes  a 
"failure".  Those  who  fail  must  take  the  work  again  in 
class  the  first  time  it  is  taught  after  such  failure. 

CREDIT-BOOKS 

One  credit-book  will  be  furnished  free  to  each  student. 
The  book  will  contain  all  the  credits  gained  by  the 
student.  It  should  be  deposited  with  theRegistrar  before 
the  close  of  the  year  in  order  that  all  credits  may  be  en- 
tered and  the  student  may  know  the  exact  status  of  his 
record. 

Credits  entered  in  the  credit-book  by  any  one  but  the 
Registrar  will  render  it  invalid. 
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CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

All  changes  of  residence  should  be  reported  at  once  to 
the  Registrar,  in  order  that  the  office  may  have  the  correct 
address  of  a  student  when  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  tele- 
grams  and  other  important  messages. 

LEAVE    OF  ABSENCE 

A  student  desiring  to  leave  the  University  for  a  brief 
time  should  apply  to  the  Chancellor  for  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. A  leave  of  absence  is  merely  a  justification  of  the 
absence  and  not  a  relief  from  the  work  that  has  been 
missed. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Any  student  who  is  obliged  for  any  reason  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  before  the  close  of  the  semester 
must  report  his  withdrawal  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 
Laboratory  deposits  may  not  be  refunded  to  students  who 
withdraw,  unless  they  make  such  report  and  receive  per- 
mission from  the  Chancellor  to  withdraw. 

HONORABLE   DISMISSION 

Students  not  minors  may  have  a  dismission  from  the 
University  at  their  own  request,  and  minors  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  parents  or  guardians;  provided  in  either 
case  there  is  no  reason  connected  with  the  government  of 
the  University  for  refusing  it. 

DISMISSION    FOR    NEGLECT 

Whenever  any  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  any  student  is 
habitually  neglectful  of  his  duties,  and  not  likely  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  his  residence  at  the  University,  or  is 
in  any  way  unfitted  to  remain,  the  Faculty  shall  notify 
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his  parent  or  guardian  that  he  may  be  withdrawn,  which 
notification  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  and  be  duly 
recorded  in  his  office;  and  if  not  withdrawn  from  the 
University  in  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  be  dismissed. 

SUSPENSION 

A  student  may  be  suspended,  dismissed,  or  expelled 
for  continually  resisting  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  for  conduct  or  reputation  deemed  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  University. 

PKOHIBITIONS 

No  student  is  allowed  to  frequent  gaming  houses  or 
saloons,  or  to  engage  in  gambling,  or  to  use  intoxicating 
drinks,  or  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  good  morals. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  neglect  a  call  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, or  of  any  Dean  or  professor  of  a  Faculty  under 
which  he  is  placedj  but  must  obey  Xh&  direction  of  the 
Chancellor  or  Dean,  or  of  a  professor  of  the  department 
to  which  said  student  belongs. 

EXPENSES 

The  average  cost  of  a  year  at  the  University  ought  not 
to  exceed  $175.  Many  spend  much  less  than  this  sum. 
The  students  board  and  lodge  among  the  families  of  the 
city.  They  are  advised  by  the  Faculty  not  to  lodge  in 
blocks,  unless  approved  by  the  office.  Some  students 
take  rooms  in  which  they  board  themselves.  The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  render  invaluable  assistance  to 
new  students  in  finding  rooms.  Many  students  partially 
support  themselves  while  at  the  University ;  a  few  even 
pay  their  own  way.  Work  of  all  kinds  is  found  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Lincoln.     After  a  student  has  been  on  the 
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ground  long  enough  to  inform  himself  as  to  opportuni- 
ties for  securing  employment,  rarely  has  one  of  ordinary 
energy  and  industry  been  obliged  to  leave  the  University 
because  of  a  lack  of  money  for  necessary  expenses.  An 
employment  bureau  is  maintained  at  the  University.  The 
University  promises  nothing  in  advance,  but  pays  out,  as 
the  labor  may  be  needed,  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  student  labor,  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  to  twenty 
cents  an  hour.  There  are  a  few  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships for  graduate  students,  and  some  positions  for  lab- 
oratory assistants  and  readers.  No  one  is  advised,  how- 
ever, to  come  to  the  University  without  resources  for  at 
least  one  semester. 

LABORATORY   DEPOSITS 

Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses  of  study  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  materials  used  and  apparatus  in- 
jured by  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  whenever  the 
student  withdraws  from  the  course,  provided  he  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  withdraw— the  amount  of  the  de- 
posit due  the  student,  if  any,  is  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Department.  The  deposits  are  paid  in  advance  and  are 
as  follows: 

Botany:    One  dollar  a  year,  for  each  course  carried. 

Chemistry:  Course  26,  ten  dollars;  Courses  1  and  2,  or  12,  or 
21,  six  dollars;  Courses  13  and  14,  ten  dollars;  Courses  3  and  4,  or  5 
and  6,  or  7  and  8,  or  9  and  10,  twelve  dollars. 

Civil  Engineering:    Course  9,  three  dollars. 

Electrical  Engineering:    Courses  7  and  8,  five  dollars. 

Physics:    Five  dollars  a  year  for  each  course  carried. 

Practical  Mechanics:    Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  or  5  and  6, 

five  dollars. 

Zoology:  For  the  first  year,  three  dollars;  if  two  courses  are 
carried,  five  dollars;  for  the  second  year,  five  dollars,  with  three 
dollars  added  for  each  additional  course. 
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DIPLOMA  FEE 

A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  the  first 
degree  taken,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding  de- 
gree. The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribe 
that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until 
he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

DRILL 

Military  drill  is  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  state 
of  all  male  students  in  the  college  courses  who  belong  to 
the  classes  known  as  first  year  of  residence,  second  year 
of  residence,  and  third  year  of  residence,  including  those 
special  students  who  have  two  studies  therein. 

EXCUSE  FROM  DRILL 

All  students  who  are  required  by  regulations  to  be- 
long to  the  corps  of  cadets  must  be  properly  registered 
with  the  Kegistrar  of  the  University  and  with  the  Com- 
mandant of  cadets  before  application  can  be  made  to  be 
excused  from  such  service.  This  application  must  state 
fully  the  reasons  for  making  the  request  and  must  be 
made  to  the  Commandant,  who  will  forward  the  same, 
with  his  remarks,  to  the  Chancellor  for  final  action. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOE  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FIKST 
YEAR  OF  UNIVERSITY  WORK 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS 

THE  CLASSICAL,  GROUP 

Latin.—  Caesar,  four  books.     Cicero,  six  orations.      Prose  Composi- 
tion.   Vergil,  six  books,  for  one  of  which  the  Eclogues  may  be 
substituted.     Prosody  and  Scansion. 
4 
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Greek.— Anabasis,  four  books.     Homer,  two  books.     Prose  Compo- 
sition, thirty  lessons. 
Mathematics.-  Algebra,  through  Logarithms.    Geometry,  planeand 

solid. 
English.— No  candidate  will  be  accepted  whose  work  shows  marked 
deficiency  in  respect  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
grammatical  structure  of  sentences,  or  division  into  para- 
graphs. To  test  the  candidate's  preparation  in  these  matters, 
he  will  be  asked  to  write  an  exercise  upon  some  topic  easily 
within  his  observation  or  reading.  If  he  has  prepared  himself 
in  the  authors  or  works  prescribed  in  the  last  catalogue,  the 
subject  assigned  may  be  some  topic  in  one  of  these. 

Applicants  for  admission  in  1898-1899  will  be  expected  to 
have  concentrated  their  preparation  upon  the  matters  of  form 
specified  above.  The  art  of  writing  is  so  intricate  that  the 
University  authorities  do  not  intend  to  require  that  candidates 
for  admission  be  already  proficient  in  it.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  the  student  be  ready  for  serious  study  in  his  first 
college  work. 

It  is  recognized  as  greatly  to  a  student's  advantage  to  be 
able  to  discern  somewhat  of  literary  meanings  and  worth  upon 
entrance.  For  suggestions  as  to  means  by  which  this  ability 
may  be  developed,  and  as  to  future  requirements  for  admission, 
teachers  are  referred  to  the  "  Nebraska  High  School  Manual," 
published  by  the  University. 

The  standard  which  it  is  desired  that  applicants  for  admis- 
sion should  reach  in  1899  would  require  an  independent  ability 
to  identify  and  estimate  literary  excellence  in  the  commoner 
masterpieces  of  English  literature,  and  to  give  analytic  reasons 
for  judgments  reached.  This  standard  is  already  met  by  a 
large  number  of  schools  from  which  candidates  have  come. 
History.—  Either  Greek  and  Roman  history  or  General  European  his- 
tory, the  former  preferred. 

THE  LITERARY  GROUP 

Latin.-  Caesar,  four  books.  Cicero,  six  orations.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Vergil,  six  books,  for  one  of  which  the  Eclogues  may  be 
substituted.    Prosody  and  Scansion. 

Modern  Language.* — Either  French  or  German  may  be  offered  as 
follows: 


ear  of  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  the  year  of  Modern  Language. 
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French.—  About  five  hundred  pages  of  reading,  using  Van  Daell's 
French  Reader,  Verne's  LeTour  du  Monde,  Thiers's  Expedition 
de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Halvey's  L'Abbe"  Constantin,  or  other 
texts  of  equivalent  standard  . 

German.—  The  mastery  of  any  four  of  the  following  easy  texts: 
Andersen's  Marchen,  Andersen's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  Put- 
litz's  Was  sich  der  Wald  erzahlt,  Joynes's  German  Reader, 
Storm's  Immensee,  Leander's  Traumereien.         # 

3L<  tkcmatics.—  Algebra  through  Logarithms,  Geometry,  plane  and 
solid. 

English.  —As  stated  on  page  50. 

Set*  nee.  —Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Physics.  The  elements  of  Botany, 
including  either  (a)  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  based  upon  laboratory  work  with 
the  compound  microscope,  and  accompanied  by  the  student's 
laboratory  note  book  of  his  work,  or  (&)  the  text  of  Gray's  "Les- 
sons in  Botany  ",  accompanied  by  a  herbarium  of  one  hundred 
plants,  correctly  named.  (The  first  preferred.)  The  elements 
of  Chemistry,  equal  to  a  fair  mastery  of  Remsen's  Briefer  Course 
as  f  aras  metallic  elements,  with  full  laboratory  work.  The  ele- 
ments of  Physics,  equal  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Carhart 
and  Chute,  or  Gage's  elements,  or  an  equivalent. 
History.— As  stated  on  page  51. 

As  full  preparation  for  any  one  of  these  Groups,  a  student  is  at 

liberty  to  offer  the  subjects  required  for  the  Classical  Group. 
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ALL  GROUPS  EXCEPTING  THAT  IN  TECHNICAL  AGRICULTURE 

Language.— Not  more  than  two  languages  may  be  offered,  and  at 
least  two  years  of  Latin  are  strongly  recommended.  For  the 
Engineering  Groups,  however,  French  and  German  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Latin  alone  may  be  offered  as  follows:  Caesar,  four  books.  Cicero 
six  orations.  Prose  Composition.  Vergil,  six  books,  for  one  of 
which  the  Eclogues  may  be  substituted,  Prosody  and  Scansion. 
When  but  two  years  of  Latin  are  offered  this  preparation 
must  include,  Elementary  Lessons,  four  books  of  Caesar,  and 
drill  in  Latin  Composition,  and  must  be  complemented  by  two 
years  of  French  or  German  as  below. 
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„,„,,,„    ,,„„.*    Either  French  or  German  may  be  offered 

econd  yelr  of  literatnre  reading  and  work  such  « .»  ™*™"£ 
suggested  by  the  work  of  the  first  year,  and  as  ontbned  on  page 

'oLan.    The  mastery  of  any  three  of  the  fol *****£*£ 

monts  Leben  nnd  Tod,  Belagerung  yon  Antwerpem 

Groups  Plane  Trigonometry  is  required. 
English.- As  stated  on  page  50. 
Science.— As  stated  on  page  51. 
History.— As  stated  on  page  51. 

TECHNICAL  AGRICULTURE 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Ae  Technical 
Course  in  Agriculture  the  student  must  have  satisfactory 
completed  the  following  subjects: 
Algebra,  including  logarithms,  Geometry,  plane  and 

solid,  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  aggregating ....     7        Credits 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture a 

Drawing  and  Shopwork ^ 

English  (as  stated  on  page  50) 

Elementary  Botany  (as  stated  on  page  51) J 

Elementary  Zoology ; ; ; r      lt 

Elementary  Chemislry  (as  stated  on  page  51) 

Elementary  Physics  (as  stated  on  page  51) 


1  l-o 


Elementary  Entomology 

Language ""     \  2_~ 

History 

28  4-5 

Total 

*A  year  of  Greek  may  be 


substituted  for  the  year  of  Modern  Language. 
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UNIVERSITY  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  scholarship  is  offered  iu  each  county  maintaining  a 
first-class  three-  or  four-year  high  school.  The  scholar- 
ship will  be  awarded  to  students  passing  the  best  competi- 
tive examination;  provided  the  candidates  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  lowest  work  carried  at 
the  University. 

This  year  the  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  County  Superintendent.  It  is  hoped  that  ar- 
rangements may  be  made,  upon  application  to  the 
Chancellor  not  later  than  June  11,  by  which  examina- 
tions may  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  super- 
intendent or  other  persons  designated  by  the  Faculty's 
committee  on  accredited  schools,  at  the  county  seat  or  a 
centrally-located  high  school  in  the  county. 

A  scholarship  may  be  with  or  without  privileges.  If 
the  candidate  has  pecuniary  need,  the  scholarship  will 
carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  or  deposit  of  any  kinc|>  at  the  University, 
except  the  matriculation  fee  required  by  the  statute. 
ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  University  will  accept  records  from  other  colleges, 
with  reference  to  advanced  standing,  agreeably  to  the 
following  rules: 

Candidates  from  universities  or  colleges  having  condi- 
tions o'f  admission  equal  to  those  of  this  University,  and 
whose  college  work  the  Enrollment  Committee  finds  to 
be  generally  equal  to  that  of  this  University,  may  be 
credited  with  the  full  amount  of  work,  provided  they 
bring  definite,  certified  statements  from  their  colleges. 
Such  amount  shall  in  no  case  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
required  college  courses  in  any  Group. 
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In  the  case  of  colleges  having  lower  requirements  for 
admission,  the  Enrollment  Committee  are  authorized  to 
proceed  as  follows: 

a.  Candidates  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for 
admission  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  this  University,  may 
receive  three- fourths  credit  for  their  work  after  an  al- 
lowance has  been  made  for  deficits  in  preparatory  work. 
Under  this  rule  graduates  from  such  colleges  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  fourth  year  of  work  in  this  University. 

b.  Candidates  holding  diplomas  from  state  colleges, 
including  Scientific,  Engineering,  and  Agricultural  col- 
leges, whose  undergraduate  work  is  based  upon  much 
lower  preparation  than  that  required  in  this  University, 
may  receive  full  credit  for  so  much  of  their  work  as  is 
found  preparatory  to  the  Group  they  wish  to  enter  in  this 
University.  They  may  then  receive  three-fourths  credit 
for  what  shall  be  accounted  college  work,  but  must  make 
up  all  deficiencies  in  college  work. 

c.  In  all  cases  not  provided  for  in  these  rules  the  candi- 
date shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  examination  in 
order  to  be  credited  for  his  work. 

A  candidate,  at  his  option,  may  relinquish  the  three- 
fourths  credit  upon  any  subject  or  subjects,  allowed  him 
by  the  committee,  and  take  a  written  examination;  but  in 
such  case  he  must  abide  by  the  result  of  the  examination. 

In  no  case  shall  the  working  of  these  rules  permit  a 
student  to  graduate  from  any  Group  in  this  University 
with  less  than  the  required  credits  (not  necessarily 
identical)  in  each  subject. 

UNCLASSED  STUDENTS 

Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
are  not  candidates  for  a   degree,  and  who  wish  to  pursue 
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some  special  line  of  study,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassed 
students  on   approval    of    the   Committee   on    Unclassed 

Students. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admit- 
ted  as  unclassed  students  only  when  they  are  teachers,  or 
are  regular  students  of  the  affiliated  Schools  of  Art  and 

of  Music. 

All  unclassed  students  are  required  to  furnish  strong 
reasons  for  taking  less  than  the  full  time  given  to  regular 
students  of  corresponding  age  and  preparation. 

Students  admitted  to  this  group  from  the  affiliated 
Schools  are  entered  conditionally  upon  maintaining  work 
in  such  Schools,  and  the  permission  to  carry  on  Univer- 
sity work  is  withdrawn  when  the  connection  with  the 
affiliated  Schools  is  severed. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  any  student,  and  to  suggest  such 
amendments  and  additions  as  may  seem  wise  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members.  Students  other  than  those  of  ma- 
ture years  are  always  expected  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  evidence  that  the  course  proposed  subserves  a  defi- 
nite object  which  they  have  in  view.    • 

Candidates  for  admission  as  unclassed  students  will  be 
furnished  with  blank  forms  of  application  which  should 
be  filed  at  the  Executive  office.  Such  applications  will  be 
acted  upon  promptly,  and  the  decision  of  the  committee 
will  be  made  known  to  the  applicant  at  once  on  inquiry 
at  the  Executive  office.  No  changes  in  the  program 
granted  by  the  committee  will  be  allowed  without  spe- 
cific permission  of  the  committee  in  advance. 
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THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  the 
University  offers  two  general  groups  and  eighteen  special 
groups;  and  in  the  Industrial  College  two  general  groups, 
seven  special  groups,  and  six  technical  groups.  The  gen- 
eral Hsts  of  these  various  groups  may  be  seen  on   pages 

57  to  64,  and  special  tabular  statements  of  the  same  are 
there  given.  All  the  courses  in  the  first  year  of  residence 
are  prescribed  and  form  the  common  bases  both  of  the 
general  and  the  special  groups  offered  in  the  respective 
colleges. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  residence  the  student 
may  continue  his  work  in  either  of  the  general  groups,  or 
he  may  elect  any  one  of  the  special  groups  in  the  respec- 
tive colleges.  The  studies  in  the  general  groups  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  those 
students  whose  primary  object  is  a  broad  and  general 
education,  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  wide  field  of 
thought  and  culture  in  Science  and  Letters. 

The  various  lines  of  study  in  the  special  groups  have 
been  planned  and  co-ordinated  to  enable  students  to 
direct  their  work  so  as  to  meet  their  individual  needs  and 
preferences.  The  principle  of  concentration  and  inten- 
sive work  along  a  definite  line  has  been  recognized  in 
these  groups.  At  least  forty  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the 
last  three  years  is  taken  in  the  two  departments  offering 
jointly  the  groups  which  the  student  elects. 
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I.     ACADEMIC  COLLEGE 

THE  GROUPS  — GENERAL   AND  SPECIAL 

A.  General  Classical  Group 

B.  General  Literary  Group 

C.  Special  Groups 

1.  American  History  and  Political  Science 

2.  English  and  History 

3.  English  and  Philosophy 

4.  English  and  Political  Science 

5.  Germanic  and  Romance  Languages 
G.  Greek  and  English   Literature 

7.  Greek  and  Germanic  Languages 

8.  Greek  and  Latin 

9.  Greek  and  Romance  Languages 

10.  History  and  Philosophy 

11.  History  and  Political  Science 

12.  Latin  and  English 

IB.  Latin  and  Germanic  Languages 

14.  Latin  and  History 

15.  Latin  and  Romance  Languages 

16.  Mathematics  and  Political  Science 

17.  Philosophy  and  Political  Science 

18.  Philosophy  and  Zoology 
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THE  GENERAL  GROUPS 

A.      GENERAL  CLASSICAL* 

FIRST  SEM.    SECOND  SEM. 

Wrsl  Year  hours  hours 

Greek,  1,  2 4  4 

Latin,  1,  2 4  4 

Mathematics,  lc,  2c 4  4 

English,  1,  2 2  2 

Chemistry,  1,  2 2  2 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  Train- 
ing (for  young  women) 1  1 

17  17 

Second  Year 

Greek,  3,  4,  or  Latin,  3,  4. .  , 4      •  4 

German,  la,  2a 4  4 

or  French,  la,  2a,  three  hours 

English,  3,  4 2  2 

Physics,  1,  2 2  2 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  Train- 
ing (for  young  women) 1  1 

Electives 4  4 

or  five  hours 

17  17 

Third  Year 

English  Literature,  5,  6 3 

French,  la,  2a :>>  3 

or  German,  la,  2a,  four  hours 

Philosophy,  1,4 3  3 

Botany  or  Zoology,  1,2 2  2 

Electives 5  5 

or  four  hours 
Two  Themes 

16  1G 
Fourth    Year 

Political  Science :>>  3 

History  (American  or  European) G  3 

Electives 9  9 

One  Theme 

ir,  15 

♦Students  in  this  group  must  have  one  year  of  French  and  one  year  of  German. 
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B.      GENERAL  LITERARY 

FIRST  SEM.    SECOND  SEM. 

First  Year                                                      hours  hours 
Modern  Language  (according  to  prep- 
aration)     4  4 

Language  (Ancient  or  Modern) 4  4 

or  European  History,  1,2,  four  hours 

Mathematics,  lc,  2c 4  4 

English,  1,  2,  2  2 

Chemistry,  1,2,    2 '  2 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  Train- 
ing  (for  young  women) 1  1 

17  17 

Second  Year 

European  History,  1,2, 4  4 

or  European  History,    3,    4,    three 

hours 

Language  (Ancient  or  Modern) 4  4 

English,  3,  4 2  2 

Physics,  1,  2 .2  2 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  train- 
ing   (for  young    women) 1  1 

Electives 4  4 

or  five  hours 

17  17 

Third  Year 

English  Literature,  5,  6 3  3 

European  History,  3,  4 3  3 

or  Modern  Language,  four  hours  * 

Philosophy,  1,4 3  3 

Botany  or  Zoology,  1,2   2  2 

Electives •">  5 

or  four  hours 
Two  themes 

16  16 

*  Students  taking  Europe  in  History  during  the  first  and  second  years  must 
take  Modern  Language  four  hours  in  the  third  year. 
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Fourth  Year 

Political  Science 3  3 

American  History,  0,  10 3  3 

Electives 9  9 

One  theme  

15  15 
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C.     SPECIAL  GROUPS  (details  to  lie  published  separately  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year). 
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II.     INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

THE  GROUPS— GENERAL..  SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

A.  General  Scientific  Group 

B.  General  Agricultural  Group 
C      Special  Groups 

1.  Agriculture  and  Chemistry 

2.  Botany  and  Agriculture 

3.  Botany  and  Zoology 

4.  Chemistry  and  Physics 

5.  Horticulture  and  Botany 

6.  Mathematics  and  Physics 

7.  Zoology  and  Philosophy 
D.     Technical  Groups 

I.  Technical  Agriculture 

II.  Civil  Engineering 

III.  Municipal,  Engineering 

IV.  Electrical  Engineering 

V.  Steam  Engineering 

VI.  Mechanical  Engineering 
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THE  GENERAL  GROUPS 

A.      GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC 

FIRST  SEM.  SECOND  SEM. 

First  Year  hours  hours 

Mathematics,  1,2 5  5 

Modern  Language  (according  to  prepara- 
tion)           4  4 

Physics,  1,2 3  3 

English,  1,2 2  2 

Chemistry,   1,2 2  2 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  Train- 
ing (for  young  women) 1  1 

17  17 
Second  Year 

English,  5,  6 3  3 

Chemistry,  3,  4 3  3 

Physics,  3,  4 2  2 

Botany,  1,  2,  or  Zoology,  1,  2 3  3 

Electives 5  5 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  Train- 
ing (for  young  women) 1  1 

17  17 
Third  Year 

English  Literature,  5,  6 3  3 

Philosophy,  1,4 3  3 

Zoology,  1,  2,  or  Botany,  1,  2 3  3 

Geology,  1,2 2  2 

Military  Science 1  1 

Electives 4  4 

Two  themes 

16  16 
Fourth  Year 

Political  Science 3  3 

History 3  3 

Electives , 9  9 

One  theme 

15  15 
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B.      GENERAL   AGRICULTURAL 


FIRST  SEM.    SECOND  SEM. 
HOURS 


First  Tear  hours 

Mathematics,  1,  2 5  5 

Modern  Language  (according  to  prepa- 
ration)   , 4  4 

Physics,  1,2 3  3 

English.  1,2 2  2 

Chemistry,  1,2 3  2 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  Train- 
ing (for  young  women) 1  \ 

17  17 
Second  Tear 

Agricultural  Subjects 5  5 

English,  5,  6 :>  3 

Botany,  1,  2  or  Zoology,  1,2 3  3 

Drill  (for  young  men)  or  Physical  Train- 
ing (for  young  women) 1  1 

Electives 5  g 

17  17 
Third  Tear 

Agricultural  Subjects 5  5 

English  Literature,  5,  6 3  3 

Geology,  1,  2 2  2 

Military  Science 1  1 

Electives 5  g 

Two  themes 


Fourth  Year 


Agricultural  Subjects 4 

Political  Science 3 

Electives g 

One  theme 


4 


15  15 
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D.     TECHNICAL  GROUPS 

AGRICULTURE 

FIRST  SEM.    SECOND  SEM. 

First  Year  hours  hours 

Chemistry,  1,  2 2 

Botany,  1,2 *  0 

Geology,  1,  2 *  £ 

Entomology,  1,  2 ^ 

English,  1,2 *  * 

Language  (French  or  German) 5  ° 

Drill  or  Physical  Training 1 

17  17 

Second  Year 

Technical  Agriculture  or  Horticulture.        5  ° 

Science . 

Language  (French  or  German) 4  * 

English,  5,  6 3 

Drill  or  Physical  Training l 

18  18 

Third  Year 

Technical  Agriculture  or  Horticulture.        5  5 

Science °  4 

Language 1 

Military  Science J  __ 

15  15 

Fourth  Year 

Technical  Agriculture  or  Horticulture.         b 

Political  Science j*  £ 

Electives 

For  other  technical  groups  see  folder.  15  15 

INSTRUCTION,  1898-'99 

For  information  about  the  instruction  offered  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the 
Industrial  College,  as  well  as  in  the  Graduate  School, 
during  1898-'99,  see  pages  92  to  172. 
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DEPARTMENT  CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES 


.  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUB 

The  Agricultural  Club  meets  weekly  during  the  session 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  registered  in 
either  the  University  or  the  School  of  Agriculture  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The  club  is  organized  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  of 
the  reports  of  the  various  United  States  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

BOTANICAL  SEMINAK 

The  Botanical  Seminar  is  a  society  of  graduates  and 
advance  students  in  Botany.  At  its  monthly  meetings 
botanical  papers  are  read  and  critically  discussed.  It 
conducts  the  botanical  survey  of  the  state,  and  publishes 
"Annual  Reports,"  "  Annual  Addresses,"  and  the ''Flora 
of  Nebraska."  Admission  to  membership  is  attained 
upon  passing  a  series  of  rigid  examinations  in  the  anato- 
my and  morphology  of  the  spermatophytes,  morphology 
and  development  of  the  lower  plants,  embryology  of  the 
spermatophytes,  cytology,  taxonomy,  bibliography,  his- 
tory of  Botany,  and  phytogeography. 

THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Chemical  Society  is  a  chartered  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.      It  meets  quarterly  in  the  Chemi- 
cal   Laboratory  for    the  presentation  and    discussion  of 
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original  papers.  Graduate  students  in  Chemistry  may  be- 
come members  by  first  becoming  members  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  Undergraduates  may  become  local 
associate  members  by  conforming  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
parent  society. 

CHEMICAL  JOURNAL  CLUB 

The  Journal  Club  meets  weekly  during  the  year  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature. 
Undergraduates  who  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
take  an  active  part  iu  this  work  are  given  a  credit  of  one 
hour. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

This  Society  brings  to  the  University  well-known 
practicing  engineers  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  special 
lines  of  work  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  A  course 
of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  1898-' 99,  similar  to 
that  for  the  year  just  closed. 

THE  ENGLISH  CLUB 

The  English  Club  is  a  writers'  club.  It  was  organized 
by  students  interested  in  composition,  as  a  medium  of 
friendly  criticism  and  interchange  of  opinion.  The  pro- 
grams consist  of  writings  of  the  club  members  and  of  dis- 
cussions. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  are  heldon  Saturday  evenings, 
fortnightly.  The  club  membership  is  limited  to  thirty 
active  members,  and  any  student  in  the  University  is 
eligible  to  membership.  Admission  is  by  vote  of  the 
club. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  SEMINAR 

The  Seminar  is  composed  of  the  graduate  students, 
and   the   Mathematical    Faculty.      It   meets    monthly  for 
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the   presentation   and   discussion   of  papers  in   pure  and 
applied  mathematics. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB 

The  Political  Economy  Club  holds  semi-monthly  meet- 
ings, discusses  economic  subjects,  and  listens  to  lectures 
by  representative  men  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  CLUB 

The  meetings  of  this  club  are  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  every  second  week.  The  program  consists  of 
reviews  by  members  of  the  club,  and  of  papers  upon  some 
special  topic  selected  for  the  evening's  discussion.  The 
topics  are  selected  from  current  literature,  showing  the 
advance  during  the  year  in  knowledge  of  various  animal 
groups. 

Membership  is  limited  to  advanced  students  and  gradu- 
ates, but  the  meetings  are  open  to  all  interested. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
THE  FACULTY 


George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


A.  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, and  instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 
Grove  E.  Barber,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Lucius  A.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
De  Witt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Physics 
James  T.  Lees,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature 
Howard  W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  History 

and  Civics 
Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Laurence  Fossler,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology 
Fred  M.  Fling,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History 
Lawrence   Bruner,   B.    Sc,    Professor    of   Entomology,    Orni- 
thology, and  Taxidermy 
Robert  B.  Owens,  E.  E. ,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  En- 
gineering 
Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Zoology 
George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E. ,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
A.  Ross  Hill,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  LL.  B. ,  Professor  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science 

AIMS 

1.   The  Graduate  School  provides  for  advanced  Univer- 
sity work  on  the  basis  of   completed  undergraduate  stud- 
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ies.     The  Dean  and  the  Faculty's  Committee  on  graduate 
work  form  its  administering  Council. 

The  University  offers  at  present  two  advanced  degrees, 
viz.,  (a)  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  (6)  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  These  degrees  are  granted— 
in  the  way  described  below— for  work  performed  and  evi- 
dence of  scholarly  ability  rather  than  attendance  at  the 
University  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 

ADMISSION 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as 
Graduate  students,  or  as  Candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree.  Graduates  of  a  college  or  university  regularly 
authorized  to  confer  the  bachelor's  degree  are  admitted 
as  graduate  students  on  the  recommendation  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  they  propose  to  study,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Council.  To  become  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  the  applicant  shall,  besides,  satisfy  the  Council 
that\e  has  done  the  full  equivalent  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  this  University.  In  all  cases  the  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  able  to  use  French  and 
German  for  his  work;  and  also  Latin  when  his  major  is 
not  in  one  of  the  sciences. 

REGISTRATION 

To  register  for  graduate  work,  the  applicant  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  together  with 
his  diploma  and  other  credentials  that  may  be  required, 
an  application  outlining  his  proposed  work  as  approved 
by  the  heads  of  departments  concerned.  When  the 
application  is  granted,  a  card  will  be  issued  to  the  regis- 
trar entitling  him  to  register  on  paying  a  fee  of  $5. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Higher  degrees  are  granted  only  after  the  candidate 
has  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  the  prescribed 
courses  and  presented  an  acceptable  thesis.  But  to  be 
eligible  for  examination,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  must  have  passed  at  least  three  years,  and  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  least  one  year,  of 
resident  work,  without  serious  distractions,  in  the  studies 
chosen  for  his  degree;  the  term  "resident"  being  so  in- 
terpreted that  he  can  attend  all  instruction  given  in  his 
course  and  do  his  other  work  in  direct  consultation  with 
his  instructors.  For  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree, however,  two  years  of  resident  graduate  work  at 
some  other  institution  may  be  accepted  here  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  candidate's  head  instructors,  provided  he 
spend  the  last  year  of  his  work  before  graduation  at  this 
University.  Any  candidate  presenting  a  secondary  de- 
gree, not  honorary,  shall  be  allowed  credit  therefor  in  so 
far  as  the  work  already  done  shall  be  of  the  requisite 
high  character  and  in  the  group  proposed  for  his  ad- 
vanced degree. 

2.  The  candidate  may  report  himself  for  final  exami- 
nation in  any  of  his  courses,  when  completed,  having  first 
paid  $10  to  the  financial  secretary. 

3.  The  examination  shall  be  in  one  major  course  (val- 
ued at  60)  and  either  one  first  minor  course  (valued  at 
40)  or  two  second  minor  courses  (each  valued  at  20). 
But  the  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  may  offer  in- 
stead one  complete  course  (valued  at  100).  The  major 
and  minors  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  taken  in 
separate  departments. 

4.  The  examination  shall  be  held  in  each  subject  be- 
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fore  an  examining  committee  consisting  of  the   heads    of 
departments  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work,  and   sup- 
plemented, if  necessary,  by  appointments  by  the  Faculty 
so  as  to  consist  of   not  less  than  three  members  for  the 
Doctor's   degree    and  two  for   the   Master's   degree.     It 
shall  be  oral  or  written,  or  both,   according  to   the   de- 
cision of  the  examiner,  who  shall,  in  each  subject,  be   the 
candidate's  special  instructor.      When  the  examination  is 
for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  shall 
be   invited   to  be  present,   and    any  of    them    may     put 
questions  to  the  candidate.      The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  decided  by  the  examining  committee. 

5.  The  thesis,  written  in  good  and  legible  English, 
shall  embody  a  scholarly  research  covering  exclusively  or 
largely  some  topic  of  the  candidate's  chief  study.  It 
must  be  presented  for  examination  to  the  head  instructor 
by  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  by  the  candidate  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree not  less  than  one  month  before  his  intended  gradu- 
ation. 

6.  The  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  when  examined 
and  passed  upon  by  the  professor  concerned,  shall  be  on 
file  in  the  Chancellor's  office  during  at  least  two  weeks  for 
the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Faculty;  and,  if  re- 
quired, it  shall  be  publicly  defended  before  the  Faculty. 
If  it  stands  approved,  the  candidate  shall,  before  gradua- 
tion, deposit  100  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Chancellor's 
office  for  gratuitous  distribution,  or  give  proper  security 
for  the  printing  of  this  number.  But  in  case  the  can- 
didate has  presented  for  a  thesis  a  work  already  before  the 
public  in  printed  form,  it  shall  suffice  to  deposit,  as 
above,  ten  copies  of  the  same,  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tribution to  a  scientific  periodical,  or  five,  if  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  book. 
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COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES 


AGRICULTURE 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Second  Minor:  Undergraduate  Courses  5  and  6. 
First  Minor:  Undergraduate  Courses  3  and  4. 
Major:  Undergraduate  Courses  1  and  2. 


BOTANY 
To  enter  upon  graduate  work  the  student  must  have 
had,  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements  given  on 
page  100,  satisfactory  courses  in  General  Botany  (under- 
graduate courses  1  and  2,  page  101),  or  their  full  equiv- 
alent, and  one  year  of  Zoology,  and  must  be  able  to  read 
Latin,  French,  and  German. 

Miiiors:  Cytology  (undergraduate  course  3);  Histology  (undergrad- 
uate course  4);  Systematic  Botany  (undergraduate  courses  9 
and  10);  Physiology  and  Pathology  (undergraduate  courses  15 
and  16) ;  Pharmaceutical  Botany  (undergraduate  courses  19  and 
20).  These  may  be  combined  with  any  of  the  Majors  below,  or 
with  Majors  in  any  other  department 

Minors  and  Majors:  Embryology  (undergraduate  course  5);  Histo- 
genesis (undergraduate  course  7);  Advanced  Cytology  (under- 
graduate course  8) ;  Morphology  an  A  Classification  (undergrad- 
uate courses  11  and  12);  Ecology  (undergraduate  courses  13  and 
14). 

Ma  iors :  Cytological  Problems  (graduate  courses  27  and  28);  Physi- 
ological Problems  (graduate  courses  29  and  30);  Phytogeo- 
graphical  Problems  (graduate  courses  31  and  32).  These  may 
be  combined  with  one  or  two  of  the  minors  above,  or  with 
minors  in  any  other  department. 

CHEMISTRY 

No  fixed  coUrses  can  be  named  in  this  department,  on 
the  completion  of  which  certain  degrees  will  be  granted. 

The  attainment  of  this  object  depends  on  the  ability  of 
the  candidate  to  think  clearly  and  closely  along  chemical 
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Hues.  This  condition  can  only  be  reached  after  a  pro- 
longed training  in  the  laboratory  in  dealing  directly  with 
living  problems. 

The  courses  herewith  named  may  serve  as  nrst  or 
second  minors  according  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
them. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Second  Minor:  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

First  Minor:  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Major:  Laboratory  conrse  in  Organic  Chemistry.  _ 

Complete  Course:  Special  topics  in  Organic  or  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Second  Minor:  Crystallography.  . 

FirTtMrnor:  Special    topics  in  Organic   Chemistry,  or   Physxcal 

Chemistry. 
Major:  Special  topics  in  Inorganic  or  Organic  Chemistry. 


ELECTRICAL  AND  STEAM  ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

This  degree  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  the  undergraduate  work  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  this  University.  At  least  two  years  are  re- 
quired, one  of  which  must  be  in  resident  study  and  will 
include  as  principal  subjects  advanced  study  of  alternat- 
ing current  working,  applied  electro-chemistry,  telegra- 
phy and  telephony,  systems  of  power  transmission^  and 
distribution,  specifications  and  contracts,  and  political 
science;  but  the  work  will  be  finally  shaped  after  consul- 
tation. The  successful  conducting  of  important  engineer- 
ing work,  together  with  a  thesis  indicating  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  originate  and  accurately  execute  in 
some  special  branch  of  electrical  engineering,  will  consti- 
tute the  remaining  required  work. 
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ENGLISH 

Graduate  work  in  this  department  will  be  outlined  as 
it  is  called  for. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Graduate  study  in  this  department  will  be  directed 
along  the  lines  of  scientific  interpretation,  philologic  his- 
tory of  English,  investigation  of  literary  development,  or 
comparison  of  principles  and  stages  in  English  literary 
evolution  with  the  same  in  other  modern  literatures.  All 
majors  include  or  presuppose  the  undergraduate  inter- 
pretative courses,   with    English   Literature  15  and    16. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Graduate  work  in  this  department  will  cover  Courses 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.      See  page  123. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Philological  Course 

First  Minor:  *  Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik;  representa- 
tive selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied ;  Walther  von  der  Vo- 
gelweide;  Parzival;  Kudrun. 

Second  Minor:  The  Literature  of  the  19th  Century,  following 
Kirchnerss  Deutsche  National  Litteratur  d.19  Jahrhunderts 
as  a  guide;  also  Proelz's  Das  Junge  Deutschland  and  Mielke's 
Der  Deutsche  Roman  des  19  Jahrhunderts. 


'  Pot  this  first  Minor  may,  be  substituted  corresponding  Minors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Phil  do^y  or  in  the  Department  of  English 
Literature 
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Major:  Streitberg's  Urgermanische  Grammatik;  Comparison  of 
the  linguistic  development  of  English  and  German  (Henry); 
Gothic  with  respect  to  its  phonology,  inflections;  translations. 
The  relation  of  Gothic  to  other  Germanic  dialects.  The  work 
will  be  based  upon  Braune's  Grammatik  der  Gotischen  Sprache 
and  Douse's  Introduction  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas. 

Old  High  German:  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik,  Selec 
tions  from  the  old  literature;  the  Hildebrandslied,  Muspilli,  Ot- 
fried's  Evangelienbuch,  etc;  prose  selections.  Behaghel's  His- 
torical Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 

Old  Saxon:  Gallee's  Altsachsische  Grammatik;  Heliand,  its  gen- 
etic relation  to  the  other  Low  Germanic  dialects. 

Literary  Course 

Minors:  Any  minor  'accepted  in  the  Philological  Course  may  be 
offered. 

Majors:  (Must  be  preceded  by  Undergraduate  Courses  5  and  6, 
p.  126)  a.  Close  study  of  the  classical  period  in  German  litera- 
ture. Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe;  Scherer's  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Litteratur,  Franke's  Social  Forces  in  German 
Literature:  b.  The  Modern  Literature,  particularly  the  litera- 
ture since  1850. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

First  Minor:  Eight  hours'  class  room  work,  or  an  equivalent,  for 
one  year. 

Second  Minor:  Four  hours'  class  room  work  for  one  year,  from 
courses  carried  as  graduate  work,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

M'ljor:  Undergraduate  Courses  5,  6,  and  7,  8,  or  9,  10,  11  to  14  in- 
inclusive,  and  seminary  Courses  21  and  22,  or  Courses  23  and 
24,  also  25  and  26.  Homer:  The  entire  Iliad  or  Odyssey  read  in 
the  original.  One  Attic  writer  carefully  read  and  style  mas- 
tered. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  and  development 
of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Aristotle.     A  thesis. 
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HISTORY 

American  History  and  Civics 

.master  of  arts 

Undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  may  not  be 
counted  toward  any  second  or  higher  degree. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this^  department  looking  di- 
rectly to  the  Doctor's  degree,  but  the  major  or  the  com- 
plete course  for  the  Master's  degree  may  be  made  minors 
by  those  taking  their  majors  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in 
some  other  department. 

Second  Minor:  Undergraduate  Courses  5  and  6,  or  7  and  8,  or  9  and 
10,  or  19  and  20,  or  work  in  the  seminary,  according  to  prepara- 
tion, at  least  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  must  be  com- 
pleted before  these  courses  may  be  counted  as  graduate  work. 
First  Minor:  Same  courses  and  work  in  the  seminary,  according  to 

preparation. 
Major:  (a.)  American  History.  Undergraduate  Courses  2,  3,  and  4, 
or  their  equivalents  in  value,  must  precede  work  for  a  major. 
A  thesis  and  at  least  one  seminary  course  will  be  required. 
Such  supplementary  work  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  indivi- 
dual case  will  be  arranged  between  professor  and  candidate. 
(6.)  Civics.  At  least  one  year  each  in  American  and  European 
history  must  precede  work  for  a  major  in  civics.  A  thesis  and 
undergraduate  Courses  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  or  such  part  of  these 
courses  as  pertain  to  the  thesis  subject,  will  be  required. 
Complete  Course:  Undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their 
equivalents,  are  presumed.  A  thesis  and  Courses  21  and  22  will 
be  required.  The  rest  of  the  entire  time  of  the  student  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  and  such  work  will  be 
required  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  may  demand. 


European  History 
master  of  arts 

♦ 

First  Minor:    Same  as  1  and  2  for  Major. 

1 1  M i 1 1  or:  Work  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  already 
done  by  the  candidate,  but  cannot  be  less  than  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6  of  undergraduate  work. 
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Major:  1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
beginnings  of  Grecian  History  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century.  2.  A  knowledge  of  the  literature,  consisting  of  the 
best  known  sources  in  English,  French,  and  German,  together 
with  the  important  works  of  modern  writers;  an  acquaintance 
with  bibliographical  aids,  the  leading  historical  atlases,  etc.  3. 
A  knowledge  of  historical  method  as  found  in  works  like 
Bernheim  and  Freeman.  4.  The  preparation  of  a  scientific 
paper  based  upon  the  sources  in  English,  French,  or  German. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Second  Minor:    Four  hours,  which  may  be  selected  from  courses 

open  to  graduates  as  laid  down  on  pages  40-143. 
First  Minor:    Eight  hours,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  same 

source. 
Major:    Twelve  hours,  one-half  of  which  may  be  selected  from  the 
above  named  source  and  one-half  must  be  spent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis. 
Complete  Course:    Twenty  hours,  twelve  of  which  may  be  selected 
from  the  above-named  source  and  the  remaining  eight  must  be 
put  upon  a  thesis. 
Theses  may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  subjects:    The 
Satirists,  the~Roman  Drama,  Elegiac  Poetry,  Poetry  of  the  Empire, 
Prose  of  the  Empire,  Patristic  Literature.     By  special  arrangement, 
a  thesis  may   be  prepared    on  some   question  of  syntax  covering 
the  whole  literature.     All  subjects  given  on  pages  140  to  143  will  be 
offered  in  1898-99  unless  otherwise  specified. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  candidate  for  advanced  degrees  in  Mathematics  is 
presumed  to  have  completed  all  the  mathematics  of  the 
Mathematical-Physical  Group. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  addition 
to  the  thesis,  will   be  as  follows; 
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Differential  Equations,  Mathematics  7  and  8. 

Advanced  Analytic  Geometry,  Mathematics  9  and  10. 

Elementary  Function  Theory,  Mathematics  11. 

Selections,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department,  from 
such  courses  in  advanced  Mathematics,  mathematical  Physics,  or 
Engineering,  as  may  be  offered  during  the  student's  residence. 

DOCTOR  OF    PHILOSOPHY 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  will,  in  addition 
to  an  extended  general  knowledge  of  mathematics  on  the 
basis  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  special  attention  to  some  line  of  modern 
research,  consulting  not  only  standard  treatises  but  the 
various  mathematical  journals.  The  results  of  this  work 
will  be  presented  and  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
mathematical  seminar. 


PEDAGOGY 


Kequirements   for    the    Master's    degree    will    be  an- 
nounced later. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Major  or  Minor  courses  for  advanced  degrees  will  be 
arranged  for  students  in  Psychology,  in  Ethics,  and  in 
the  History  of  Philosophy.  The  courses  designated 
"Primarily  for  Undergraduates"  may  not  count  toward 
a  major,  and  six  hours  from  such  courses  are  required 
before  the  student's  work  may  count  toward  a  minor  for 
a  higher  degree. 

MASTER  OF   ARTS 

Second  Minor :  Three  hours'  class  room  work  for  one  year. 
First  Minor:  Six  hours'  class  room  work  for  one  year. 
6 
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teat  of  not  less  than  three  hours'  class  work  for  a  year. 
DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 
Secona  Minor:  The  equivalent  of  nine  hours'  class  work  for  one 
llJtWmor  •  Twice  the  amonnt  required  for  a  Second  Minor. 

the  Doctor's  degree. 

PHYSICS 

Graduate  instruction  leading  up  to  the  higher  degrees 
is  offered  to  such  candidates  as  have  completed  one  of  the 
undergraduate  groups  of  studies  in  Physical  Science. 

MASTER  OF   ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must  carry  out  a 
study  in  some  subject  assigned  for  investigation  and  com- 
plete one  or  more  graduate  courses.  The  entire  time  may 
be  devoted  to  physics,  or  minors  may  be  taken  in  Math- 
ematics, Chemistry,  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  or  Phi- 
losophy. 

DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete  grad- 
uate courses  extending  over  at  least  three  years,  and  pre- 
sent a  dissertation  on  some  special  topic  showing  a  dis- 
tinct advance  made  in  the  subject  by  the  candidate.  He 
must  further  offer  at  least  three  theses  and  be  prepared 
to  discuss  the  same.  Two  minors  from  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  or  Philosophy  will  be  required. 
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At  the  present  time  the  department  does  not  offer  the 
full  preparation  for  this  degree,  but  the  opportunities  will 
be  extended  for  the  future  attainment  of  the  same. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  following  classification  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  requirements.  The  groupiug  and  the  subjects  are 
somewhat  flexible,  for  various  reasons.  The  special  na- 
ture of  the  thesis  undertaken  by  the  candidate  may  make 
a  change  in  the  groups  advisable.  Tnis  is  true  of  a 
minor  intended  to  supplement  a  major  taken  in  another 
department,  as  well  as  of  a  major  in  this  department. 
Again,  the  candidate  probably  will  have  already  pursued 
some  of  the  courses  included  in  the  groups,  as  part  of 
his  undergraduate  work.  This  is  the  most  desirable 
case;  for,  although  the  time  for  taking  the  degree  can- 
not be  reduced  below  a  year,  the  candidate  will  be  much 
better  prepared  to  obtain  good  results  in  his  thesis  than 
if  he  comes  inexperienced  to  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  the  degree  within 
the  minimum  period.  The  principles  of  economics,  ren- 
dered vivid  by  some  study  of  the  history  of  economic 
thought,  are  a  condition  precedent  to  the  undertaking  of 
economic  research. 

The  large  amount  of  labor  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
thesis,  then,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  candidate  shall 
have  begun  his  economic  studies  before  the  taking  of  the 
first  degree,  if  he  desires  to  take  the  Master's  degree  in 
one  year.  Emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
an    early  beginning  of  the  research  work,  especially  for 
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those  who  desire  to  submit  such  work  to  the  faculties  of 

other  universities  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  fellow- 

ships  open  to  competition. 

Second  Minor:  English  or  American  Economic  History  andMunici- 
pal  Government.  .  ^;  .  .   „.  ,     „ 

First  Minor:  Elementary  Political  Economy;  Financial  History 
of  the  United  States;  Municipal  Government,  Economic  His- 
tory, or  Sociology. 

Major:  Elementary  and  advanced  Political  Economy;  History  of 
Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution,  or  the  Histoiical 
School  and  Method  Controversy;  Money,  Banking  and  Bimetal- 
lism; Sociology;  Seminar. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
A  college  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  French  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  the  Eomance 
Department.  The  further  requirements  outlined  below 
are  recommended  with  reference  to  the  instruction  now 
offered  in  the  University.  Equivalent  courses  may  be 
accepted  in  their  stead  with  the  approval  of  the  professor 
concerned. 

MASTER  OF    ARTS 

Philological  Course 
Second  Mnor:  (a.)  A  good  pronunciation  of  French  and  the  general 
rules  governing  the  same  (Passy's  Les  sons  du  franoais):    (&.) 
Historical    French  grammar  (Darmesteter's    Cours  de  gram- 
maire  historique).    (c.)  Historical  analysis  of  French  words  ot 
popular  Latin  origin  (with  the  aid  of  Hatzfeld-Darmesteter- 
Thomas's  Dictionaire  general  de  la  langue  franchise;   seminar, 
one  semester),    (d.)  Elementary  Italian  or  Spanish  (grammar 
and  reading). 
First   Minor-    (a.)  The  same  as  for  second  minor,   (b.)  Old  French 
'  grammar  and  reading  (Gaston  Paris's  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de 
Roland;    Bartsch's  Chrestomathie  de  l'ancien  franoais).     (O 
Continued  historical  analysis  of  French  words  (with  references 
to,  and  partial  study  of,  Meyer-Lubke's  Grammaire  des  langues 
romanes;    seminar,  one  semester),     (d.)    Elementary    Italian 
and  Spanish. 
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Major:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  first  minor.  (6.)  French  and  Provencal 
Philology  (outlines  of  Suchier,  die  franzosiche  nnd  provenzal- 
ische  Sprache  in  Grober's  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philo- 
logie).   (c. )   Advanced  reading  in  Italian  or  Spanish  literature. 

Literary   Course 

Second  Minor:  (a)  A  good  pronunciation  of  French,  and  the  gen 
eral  rules  governing  the  same  (Passy's  Les  sons  du  frangais). 
(6.)  A  good  knowledge  of  grammar,  syntax,  and  prosody,  (c.) 
Critical  reading  of  selections  from  some  fifteen  prominent 
authors  of  the  16th  19th  centuries,  made  by  the  student  with 
the  aid  of  a  history  of  the  French  literature  (e.  (/.,  Juleville, 
Leeons  de  la  litterature  franeaise)  and  the  approval  of  his  pro- 
fessor, and  studied  with  reference  to  their  literary  character- 
istics and  importance. 

First  Minor:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  second  minor,  (b.)  Additional 
reading,  on  the  same  principle  as  above,  of  selections  from  some 
five  authors  of  a  limited  period  of  the  French  literature,  (c.) 
Elementary  Italian  or  Spanish  (grammar  and  reading*. 

Major:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  first  minor.  (&.)  Critical  study  of 
some  special  author  or  work,  (c.)  Advanced  reading  in  Italian 
or  Spanish  literature;  or  the  elements  of  both  Italian  and 
Spanish. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

MASTER  OF   ARTS 

A.     Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor:  (a.)  Sanskrit:  Grammar  (Edgren),  Nala  (five  songs). 
Comparative  Philology:  The  student  may  take  Comparative 
Phonetics  (as  under  FirstMinor)  in  place  of  two  songs  in  Nala. 
Principles  of  Comparative  Philology  (lectures). 

First  Minor:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  .second  minor:  (a)  San- 
skrit: HitopadeQa,  Manava  Dharmacastra  (as  much  as  in  Lan- 
man's  Reader),  (&)  Comparative  Philology:  Phonetics  of  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (lectures). 

Major:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  first  minor:  (a.)  San- 
skrit: Rig- Veda  (with  outlines  of  Vedic  grammar,  Whitney). 
(5. )  Comparative  Philology:  Stem-formation  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic  ( lectures] ;  Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language. 
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Complete  Course:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  major:  (a.) 
Sanskrit:  Bhagavadgita  (eight  songs),  (b.)  Comparative  Phi- 
lology: Declension  and  conjugation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Gothic. 

B.     Sanskrit 

Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor  :  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 
Major:  The  same  as  for  complete  course  in  A. 
C.     Comparative  Philology 

S(  cond  Minor:  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology;  J*™^™* 
Stem-formation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (lec- 
tures) ;  Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of  Language. 

First  Minor:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  second  minor: 
Inflection  and  conjugation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gothic. 

DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY 

The  courses  for  this  degree,  outlined  below,  are  only 
suggested  with  reference  to  the  instruction  now  offered  in 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University. 
Equivalent  courses  may  be  accepted  in  their  stead  with 
the  approval  of  the  professor  concerned. 

A.     Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology 
Second  Minor:  Sanskrit:  Grammar  (Edgren);  Nala,  Hitopadeca,  and 
Manava  Dharmaoastra  (as  much  as  in  Lanmans  Reader);  Rig- 
Veda  (fifteen  hymns,   with  outlines  of  the  Vedic  grammar, 
Whitney).     Comparative  Philology:  Principles  of  Comparative 
Philology,  Phonetics  and  Stem-formation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek 
Latin,  and  Gothic  \hy    lectures);  Siever's    Phonetik    (general 
features). 
First    Wnw:   In  addition  to  requirements  for  second  minor:  (a.) 
Sanskrit:  Bhagavadgita  (twelve  songs),  Cakuntala  (with  outline 
of  Prakrit  Grammar,  Edgren).     (&.)    Comparative  Philology: 
Inflection  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic;  Paul's  Prmci- 
pien  der  Sprachgeschichte. 
Major-  In  addition  to  requirements  for  fiist  minor:    (a.)   Sanskrit: 
Familiarity  with  Whitney's  grammar;  Rig-Veda  (fifty  hymns  , 
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with  lectures  or  parallel  reading  on  Vedic  topics,  (b. )  Compar- 
ative Philology:  Conjugation  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gothic;  familiarity  with  the  general  features  of  more  promi- 
nent works  on  Philology,  such  as  Delbruck's  Einleitung  in  das 
Sprachstudium;  Bechtel's  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  indogerma- 
nischen  Lautlehre;  Hirt's  Der  Indogermanische  Akzent;  Saus- 
sure's  Memoirs  sur  le  systeme  primitif  des  voyelles  dans  les 
langues  indo-europe"ennes,  Brugmann's  Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik,  Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  Max  Muller's 
Science  of  Language,  articles  in  philological  periodicals  (espec- 
ially Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  Bezzenberger's  Beitrage,  Osthoff  and 
Brugmann's  Morphologische  Untersuchungen,  and  Brugmann 
and  Streitberg's  Indogermanische  Forschungen)  bearing  on  the 
subject  selected  for  a  thesis. 

B.     Sanskrit 

Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor:  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 

C.     Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor:  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 


ZOOLOGY 

MASTER    OF  ARTS 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Zoology,  the  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily 
at  least  two  years  of  undergraduate  work,  if  the  subject 
be  chosen  as  a  minor,  or,  if  as  a  major,  three  years  of 
undergraduate  work  in  Zoology  and  one  year  in  Botany. 
The  ability  to  read  German,  and  usually  French  also,  is 
a  necessity  for  graduate  work  in  this  department. 

All  graduate  students  who  offer  Zoology  as  a  major  or 
minor  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  expected  to  take 
the  course  in  Current  Literature  (undergraduate  Courses 
13  and  14)  and  to  complete  from  the  list  of  works 
arranged  for  graduate  reference,  an  amount  of  reading 
specified  below. 
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Those  who  desire  to  elect  Zoology  as  a  major  or  minor 
for  an  advanced  degree  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
confer  with  the  head  of  the  department  as  early  as  April 
in  the  year  previous,  if  possible.  The  courses  required 
for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  absolutely  for  all  students, 
and  will  differ,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  students 
whose  undergraduate  work  has  been  taken  at  other  in- 
stitutions. Ordinarily  the  requirements  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

&<  cond  Minor :  Histology  and  Embryology  (undergraduate  Courses 
9  and  10),  or  Mammalian  Anatomy  (undergraduate  Courses  11 
and  12),  or  Neurology  (undergraduate  Courses  13  and  14),  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  Invertebrate  or  Vertebrate  anatomy,  to- 
gether with  a  one-fifth  course  in  assigned  reading. 
Fi  rst  Minor:  Any  two  of  the  courses  specified  under  the  second  minor, 
or  advanced"  work  in  Histology  or  Embryology  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  work  on  the  Study  of  the  Local  Fauna  or  of 
Parasites,  without  a  required  thesis,  together  with  a  two-fifths 
course  in  assigned  reading. 
Major:  The  Study  of  the  Local  Fauna  (graduate  Courses  15  and  16),of 
Parasites  (graduate  Courses  17  and  18),  or  of  the  Morphology  of 
any  animal  (graduate  Courses  19  and  20),  accompanied  by  a 
thesis  and  by  a  three-fifths  course  in  assigned  reading. 
( Complete  Course:  The  Study  of  the  Local  Fauna,  of  Parasites,  or  of  the 
Morphology  of  any  animal,  together  with  a  thesis  and  one  course 
of  assigned  reading.  In  this  case  the  topic  assigned  for  the 
thesis  will  be  proportionally  greater  and  will  require  more  work 
than  in  the  preceding  case. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

When  Zoology  is  chosen  as  a  minor  for  this  degree  the 
work  demanded  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  major  for 
the  Master's  degree.  The  considerable  growth  of  the 
department  in  equipment,  especially  as  regards  library 
facilities,  within  the  last  few  years,  makes  it  possible  to 
offer  work  in  certain  directions  for  this  degree  with  Zo- 
ology as    a  major.      Particular  information  will  be    fur- 
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Dished  on  consultation   with  the  head  of  the  department 
when  there  is  demand  for  the  subject. 


INSTRUCTION,  1898-99 

All  instruction,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  is  open  to 
students  in  the  Graduate  School;  but  certain  subjects  are 
designed  PRIMARILY  for  graduates.  For  information 
about  the  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate  School,  as 
well  as  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts, 
and  the  Industrial  College,  during  the  year  1898-'99,  see 
pages  92  to  179.  For  special  work  not  there  offered,  the 
student  should  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  system  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  established 
iii  this  University  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan: 

I.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  without  stipend  shall 
be  appointed  on  the  ground  of  high  attainments.  Fel- 
lows and  scholars  shall  be  preferably  called  upon  for 
needed  assistance  in  instruction  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
then  be  paid  for  their  services  according  to  duties  per- 
formed, as  stated  below. 

II.  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  only  to  candidates  for 
higher  degrees.  Fellows  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Regents,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  and  the  Chancellor.  The  appoint- 
ments shall  be  announced  at  Commencement.  They  shall 
be  appointed  for  one  year,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  Fellow 
hold  an  appointment  more  than  three  years.  The  money 
value  of   the   fellowship   shall  vary  with  the  service  ren- 
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dered  to  the  department,  whether  in  class  instruction  or 
in  other  ways.  It  shall  approximate,  but  shall  in  no 
ways  exceed,  $300  per  annum. 

III.  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  for 
higher  degrees.  The  manner  of  appointment  and  value 
of  the  scholarships  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
fellowships,  except  that  the  value  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
$150  per  annum. 

IV.  Any  fully  organized  department  in  the  University 
may  recommend  for  appointment  one  Fellow.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  a  second  Fellow  may  be  made  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  Each  department  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  recommend  for  appointment  at  least  one 
Scholar  annually. 

V.  Fellows  and  scholars  shall  be  reported  separately, 
under  these  two  headings,  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, immediately  following  the  Faculty. 


THE  GRADUATE  CLUB 

The  Graduate  Club  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  good  fellowship  and  broad  scientific  interest 
among  graduate  students  of  the  University. 

All  students  registered  for  graduate  work  shall  be  ipso 

facto,    and    at   their   option,    members    of    the    Graduate 

Club.      Also  the  Chancellor  and  all  teachers  giving  actual 

graduate  instruction  in  the  graduate  department  shall,  by 

courtesy,  be  members  of  the  Graduate  Club. 

The  Club  shall  meet  regularly  twice  a  year,  on  the  first 
Saturdays  of  November  and  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers,  of  transacting  such  other  business  as 
may  come  up  for  consideration,  and  of  listening  to  papers 
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on  scientific  subjects.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the 
May  ineetiug. 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Graduate  Club  to  present  in  comparatively 
untechnical  form  a  brief  outline  of  some  topic  of  re- 
search, and  preferably  one  illustrating  more  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  science  treated,  and  thus  jointly  to  aid  in 
keeping  students  in  touch  with  general  scientific  progress, 
and  in  promoting  a  broad  community  of  scientific  in- 
terest. 

In  accordance  with  this  aim,  not  less  than  three  such 
papers  shall  be  read  at  each  meeting.    • 


INSTRUCTION 

IN 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 

AND  THE  ARTS 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

-      AND 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTION,  1898-'99 


Instruction  is  given  in  the  subjects  stated  below  dur- 
ing 1898-99.  Undergraduates  may,  besides  the  courses 
specially  designed  for  them,  as  well  as  those  designed  for 
"graduates  or  undergraduates",  also  by  the  consent  of 
the  heads  of  departments,  take  work  designed  "  pri- 
marily for  graduates".  All  instruction,  graduate  or  un- 
dergraduate, is  open  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School; 
but  certain  subjects  are  designed  "  primarily  for  grad- 
uates". 

An  undergraduate  "  course  "  is  one  study  carried  five 
hours  per  week  for  one  semester,  or  half-year — or  its 
equivalent.  The  figures  appearing  in  the  list  of  re- 
quired courses  refer  to  the  studies  as  shown  under  the 
respective  departments,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically 
on  the  pages  immediately  following. 

In  all  Groups  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  the  work  in  science  must  be  a  laboratory 
course  in  either  natural  history  or  physical  science.  Lec- 
ture courses  in  natural  science,  and  courses  in  applied 
science,  will  not  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment. 

Each  credit  "hour"  in  all  departments  requiring  lab- 
oratory practice  is  entitled  to  two  hours'  laboratory  work, 
plus  fifteen  minutes  for  preparation  and  a  like  time  for 
withdrawal,  where  such  extra  time  is  necessary. 

(95) 
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The  courses  are  numbered  for  convenience  of  registra- 
tion, and  with  reference  to  the  requirements  as  stated  on 
pages  59  to  66. 

AGRICULTURE 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  LYON,  MR.  HAECKER 

The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  meet,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.  These  are 
students  taking  a  general  college  course,  who  are,  or 
expect  to  be,  interested  in  farming  operations  or  the  man- 
agement of  land,  and  those  fitting  themselves  to  be  in- 
structors in  agricultural  subjects  or  to  be  experiment  sta- 
tion workers.  Of  recent  years  a  large  number  of  persons 
not  heretofore  actively  engaged  in  farming  have  found  it 
necessary,  or  at  least  advantageous,  to  personally  direct 
the  farming  of  the  land  in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
failure  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  soil  treatment, 
and  the  success  of  the  more  rational  methods  lately  at- 
tempted, have  induced  professional  and  business  men,  as 
well  as  farmers,  to  study  improved  agricultural  methods. 
Had  these  people  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
adapt  their  farming  or  that  of  their  tenants  to  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  Nebraska,  it  would  have  saved  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  state,  and  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
to  the  individual.  It  would  in  many  cases  have  meant 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Students  fitting  themselves  to  be  instructors  in  agricul- 
tural subjects  or  to  be  experiment  station  workers  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  study  the  methods  of  agricul- 
tural investigations  at  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  farm.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work 
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of  the  various  experiment  stations  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  designed  particularly  for  those  who 

expect  to  conduct  or  direct  farm  operations  in  this  State. 

COURSES 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Soils.  The  origin, deposition, and  natural  transportation  of  soils. 
Physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  soils  and  subsoils.  In- 
fluence of  the  size  of  soil  grains  on  the  rate  of  solution  of  plant 
food,  drainage,  aeration,  water  storage,  capillarity,  etc.  Forms 
in  which  water  exists  in  soils.  Movement  of  water  in  the  soil. 
Soil  temperatures.  Evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil.  Meth- 
ods of  soil  treatment  for  conservation  of  soil  moisture.  The 
significance  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  soil.  Fixation  of  fertil- 
izing materials.  Nitrification.  Availability  of  plant  food.  Til- 
lage, reasons  for  tillage,  effect  on  blowing,  effect  of  plowing  wet 
or  dry  soil.  Subsoil  plowing,  water  holding  power  of  loose  and 
compact  soil.  Discing,  listing,  etc.  The  application  of  barn- 
yard and  green  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers.  Three 
hours  credit.     First  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 

2.  Field  Crops.  Their  general  composition  and  their  relation  to 
the  air  and  soil.  Useful. and  essential  ingredients  of  the  ash  of 
plants.  Functions  of  the  ash  constituents  of  plants,  and  the 
formation  of  plant  substance.  Functions  of  the  roots,  stem,  and 
leaves  of  plants.  The  breeding  of  cereals.  A  treatment  of 
each  of  the  principal  field  crops,  somewhat  according  to  the 
following  scheme:  Characteristics,  varieties,  vitality,  climate, 
soil,  manures,  tillage,  seeding,  cultivation,  harvesting,  preserva- 
tion, position  in  rotation,  uses.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
semester,   Professor  Lyon,  N".  14. 

3.  Stock  Feeding.  General  Composition  of  the  animal  body. 
Laws  of  nutrition,  digestion,  and  absorption.  Excretions.  Com- 
position and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs.  Nutritive  ratios. 
Functions  of  nutrients  in  the  formation  of  tissue  and  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  work.  Circumstances  affecting  digestibil- 
ity. Feeding  standards.  Compounding  of  rations.  Feeding 
for  growth,  beef,  milk,  etc.  Rearing  of  calves  and  store  animals 
from  the  weaning  to  the  finishing  period,  finishing  for  the  block, 
on  grass  and  in  the  stall.  Influence  of  food  on  the  quality  of 
meat,  milk,  and  butter,  and  on  the  yield  and  composition  of 
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milk.    Two  hours  credit.    Not  given  in    1898-1899.     Second 
semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 
4     Breeds  and  Breeding  of  Stock.    History  of  the  different  breeds 
of  live-stock.    Characteristics  and  purposes  of  breeds.    Judging 
by  means  of  score-card.    The  class  visits  various  herds  of  pure 
bred  stock  in  the  vicinity,  and  receives  instruction  in  scor- 
ing from  an  expert.     Principles  of  breeding.     Heredity,  atav- 
ism   variation,   laws  of    correlation,  fecundity,    in-breeding, 
line-breeding,  influence  of  parent,  mental  condition,  climate 
previous   impregnation.     Pedigrees,  sex,  selection,   period    of 
gestation.     Two  hours  credit.     Not  given  in  1898-1899.    Second 
semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  15. 

5.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Farm  Animals.  The  locomotive 
apparatus-bones,  muscle.  The  digestive  apparatus.  The  res- 
piratory apparatus.  The  urinary  apparatus.  The  circulatory 
apparatus.  Apparatus  of  innervation.  Apparatus  of  sense. 
Generative  apparatus.  Embryology.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Peters,  N.  14. 

6.  Diseases  of  farm  animals,  external,  internal,  infectious,  and 
contagious  diseases.  Must  be  preceded  by  course  5.  Two 
hours  credit,  Second  semester,  Dr.  Peters,  N.  14. 

7  Sugar  Beet  Culture.  History  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet. 
Effect  upon  general  agriculture  of  sugar  beet  culture.  Varie- 
ties of  the  sugar  beet.  Types.  Composition  and  structure  of 
the  beet  plant.  Soils  and  climatic  conditions  adapted  to  raising 
sugar  beets.  Preparation  of  the  soil.  Planting  the  seed.  Cul- 
tivation. Harvesting.  Siloing.  Seed  production,  breeding, 
establishing  of  strain.  Position  of  the  beet  crop  in  the  system 
of  crop  rotation.  Feeding  value  of  sugar  beets  and  of  sugar 
'     factory  residue.     Once  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

First  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 
8      Dairying.    The  principles  of  dairy  operations.    Practice  and  in-  • 
struction  in  the  handling  and  ripening  of  cream,  and  in  churn- 
in-  washing,  salting,  working,  printing,  coloring,  3ndging,  and 
nackin-  0f  butter.     Practice  in  the  use  of  hand  separators  and 
in  the  deep  setting  of   milk.     Practice  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  Babcock  and  other  milk  tests,  in  testing  whole  milk, 
skimmed  milk,  butter-milk,  and  cream.      Two  lectures  each 
week,  and  one  afternoon  in  the  dairy  from  1  to  6.     Hours  ot 
lecture  to  be  arranged.     Second  semester,  Professor  Lyon  and 
Mr.  Haecker,  N.  14  and  Dairy  building. 
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9.  Technology  of  Sugar  Manufacture.  Beet  silos.  Hydraulic 
beet  carrier.  Washing  machine  for  beets.  Weighing  and 
slicing  the  beets.  Beet  refuse  and  its  utilization.  Purifying 
the  juice.  Lime  kiln.  Preparation  of  milk  of  lime.  Lime 
milk  pump.  Carbonic  acid  pump.  Mixer  for  lime  milk  and 
juice.  Double  carbonation.  Automatic  juice  pump.  Filter 
press.  Washing  lime  cake.  Mechanical  filtration.  Bone 
black  filtration.  Revivifying  bone  black.  Washing  machine. 
Acidifying  bone  black.  Roasting  bone  black.  Evaporation. 
Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  effects.  Air  pump,  wet  and 
dry.  Condensers.  Vacuum  pans.  Mixers  for  masse-cuite. 
Centrifugals.  Sugar  conveyors  and  elevators.  Granulator. 
Molasses  and  its  utilization.  One  hour  each  week  at  an  hour 
to  be  arranged.     First  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

11.  The  properties  of  soils.  A  laboratory  course  in  soil  studies. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  Six  hours  a  week. 
First  semester.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Lyon. 

12.  Agricultural  Statistics.  Production  and  movement  of  crops 
and  live-stock  as  affecting  prices.  One  hour.  Second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Lyon,  N.  14. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

13.  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil.  Its  elaboration  and  removal.  A  series 
of  pot  experiments  conducted  by  each  student. '  Six  hours  each 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  and  11.  First  sem- 
ester.    Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Lyon. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13. 

15.  Methods  of  Investigation  in  Soils.  A  study  in  detail  of  re- 
ported experiments,  the  object  being  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  subject  un- 
der discussion.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  One 
hour.     Second  semester.     Professor  Lyon. 

16.  Methods  of  Investigation  in  Stock  Feeding.  Conducted  simi- 
larly to  14.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  3  and  4.  One  hour. 
First  semester.    Professor  Lyon. 

17.  Methods  of  Investigation  with  Field  Crops.  Conducted  simi- 
larly to  14  and  15.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  One 
hour.     Second  semester.    Professor  Lyon. 
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BOTANY 

PROFESSOR  BESSEY,  MR.  CLEMENTS,  AND  DR.  POUND 

To  enter  upon  work  in  this  department  the  student 
should  have  had  a  year  of  elementary  Botany  in  one  of 
the  University  accredited  schools,  or  he  may  be  examined 
upon  either  of  the  following,  preferably  the  first: 

(a)  The  principal  characters  of  the  great  groups  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  based  upon  laboratory  work  with  the 
compound  microscope,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  student  s 
laboratory  note-book  of  his  work. 

(b)  The  text  of  Gray's  "Lessons  in  Botany,"  accom- 
panied by  a  herbarium  of  one  hundred  specimens,  cor- 
rectly named.  # 

This  preparation  will  not  be  required  of  classical  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors  in  1898-9. 

Courses  2,  2a,  4,  8,  10,  12,  14,  24,  and  26  may  be  en- 
tered at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  by  those 
who  bring  adequate  preparation,  after  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  department. 

The  courses  in  Botany  have  been  rearranged  so  as  to 
constitute  four  parallel  lines,  as  shown  in  the  scheme  be- 
low and  the  undergraduate  student  is  advised  to  take  the 
courses    in    each  line    in  the  sequence  indicated  by    the 

SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES 

1.  General  Botany. 

2.  General  Botany. 

{Leading  to  four  Ivies  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  work.) 

I  II  HI  IV      «  . 

3   Cytology  9.  System.  Bot.  15.  Phys.-Path.     19.  Phar.  Bo  • 

^msTolofy       10.  System.  Bot.  16.  Phys.-Path.     20.  Pha,  Bot. 

5  Embryology  11.  Morph.-Class.  17.  Physiology 

7.H"Lgene;isl2.Morph,Class.  18.  Pathology       2c,  Bacterid. 

8.  Cytology        13.  Ecology  

14.  Ecology 
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COURSES 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  ONLY 

{Required  of  all  students  who  enter  any  of  the  subsequent  courses  in 
Botany) 

1.  General  Botany.  A  general  survey  of  the  histology  and  phys- 
iology 'of  plants.     Three  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Pro- 

ssorBessey,  X.  15.  Laboratory  work  six  hours  each  week, 
Mr.  Clements,  N.  8.  (This  three-hour  course  may  be  taken  as 
a  two-hour  course  in  1898-9  by  Juniors  in  the  Classical  and 
Literary  groups  on  consultation  with  the  professor. ) 

2.  General  Botany.  A  general  survey  of  plant  types  from  Proto- 
phyta  to  Spermatophyta.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  semes- 
ter, Professor  Bessey,  N.  15.  Laboratory  work  six  hours  each 
week,  Mr  Clements  N.  8.  (Three-hour  course,,  with  same  pro- 
vision as  in  1.) 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

(With  f(  w  exceptions  these  courses  may  bt  taken  as  Minors  or  Majors 

by  candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree) 
L     Histological  Urn . 

3.  Cytology.  A  study  of  the  microchemistry  of  the  plant  cell, 
and  of  the  details  of  karyokinesis,  with  especial  reference  to 
technical  methods.  First  semester,  Mr.  Clements,  N.  8  and 
15.     (Four-hour  course.     Minor.) 

4.  Histology.  A  comparative  study  of  tissues  and  tissue  aggre- 
gates, and  of  the  interrelations  of  tissue  systems,  together  with 
the  technique  of  differentiation  processes.  Second  semester, 
Mr.  Clements,  N.  8  and  15.     (Four-hour  course.     Minor.) 

•").  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  ovule,  em- 
bryo-sac and  embryo  of  selected  Spermatophyta.  First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Bessey,  N\  15.  Laboratory  work  eight  hours 
each  week,  Mr.  Clements,  N.  8.  (Four-hour  course.  Major  or 
Minor.) 

7.  Histogenesis.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  tissues 
and  tissue  aggregates  in  the  principal  histogenetic  types  of 
Pteridophyta  and  Spermatophyta.  Laboratory  work  eight 
hours  each  week.  First  semester,  Mr.  Clements,  N.  8  and  15. 
(Four-hour  course,  Major  or  Minor.) 

8.  Advanced  Cytology.  A  critical  study  of  the  cytological  phe- 
nomena of  sporogenesis  and  fecundation,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed consideration  of  technical  formulae  and  methods.     Lab- 
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oratory  work  eight  hours  each  week.     Second  semester,  Mr. 
Clements,  N.  8.  and  15.     (Four-hour  course,  Major  or  Minor.) 
II.     Taxonomic  line. 

9    Systematic  Botany.      Field  observations,  collecting,  prepara- 
*    tion  of  specimens,   identification,   labelling  and  description. 
First  semester,  Professor  Bessey    and  Mr.  Clements,  N.    11. 
(Four-hour  course,  Minor.) 
10.    Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 
11     Morphology  and  Classification  of  Plants.     A  critical  study  ol 
'   the  structure  and  classification  of  selected  groups  of  plants. 
First  semester,   Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.    Clements,   N.    11. 
(Four-hour  course.     Major  or  Minor. ) 
12.    Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 
13    Ecology.     Thesfield  investigation  of  vegetation  forms,  and  hab- 
'    itat  groups,  with  laboratory  work  upon  the  histology  and  mor- 
phology of  the  various  habitat  groups.     First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Bessey  and  Mr.  Clements,  N.  11    and  15.      (Four-hour 
course.     Major  or  Minor.) 
14.    Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

III.  Physiological  line. 

15    Physiology  and  Pathology.     Laboratory  and  field  study,  sup- 
'   plemented  by  lectures.     First  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N. 
13  and  15.     (Three-hour  course.     Minor.) 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester 

17.  Advanced  Physiology.    First  semester.     (Not  off  eredm  1898-9. 

18.  Advanced  Pathology.  Second  semester.   (Not  offered  in  1898-9.) 

IV.  Technical  line. 

19    Pharmaceutical  Botany.     Lectures,  text-book,  and  laboratory 
'    work.     First   semester,  Professor   Bessey,  N.    15.     (Two-hour 
course.     Minor.) 

20.    Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

U  dure  Courses.     (Neither  Minors  nor  Majors. ) 

21  Biological  Principles.  Lectures  and  readings  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  plants  to  one  another  and  to  other  living  things,  and 
the  laws  which  have  controlled  their  development  and  distri- 
bution. First  semester,  Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.  Clements, 
N.  15.     (Two-hour  course.) 

23     History  of  Botany.     A  study  of  Sachs's  "History  of  Botany, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions.      First  semester, 
Professor  Bessey,  Dr.  Pound,  and  Mr.  Clements,  N.  15.    (Three- 
hour  course. ) 
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24.  Botanical  Papers.  Monthly  papers  upon  assigned  topics,  to  be 
presented  for  discussion  and  criticism  by  the  Seminar.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.  Clements,  N.  11  and  15. 
(Three-hour  course. ) 

26.  Lecture  Course,  (a)  The  Teaching  of  Botany;  (b)  Present-day 
Botany  and  Botanists.  Second  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N. 
15.     (  One-hour  course. ) 

FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY 

( May  be  taken  as  Majors  or  Minors  by  candidates  having  the  neces- 
sary antecedent  training.) 

27.  Cytological  Problems.  The  critical  investigation  of  current 
problems  in  the  microchemistry  and  karyology  of  the  cell. 
First  semester,  Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.  Clements,  N.  8.  and 
15.     ( Four  to  sixteen  hours. ) 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  27.     Second  semester. 

29.  Phytogeographical  Problems.  Field,  laboratory,  and  herbar- 
ium study  of  problems  in  distribution,  ecology,  and  floristics 
with  particular  reference  to  phytogeographical  methods,  and 
cartography.  First  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  Mr.  Clements, 
and  Dr.  Pound,  N.  8,  11,  and  15.     (Four  to  sixteen  hours.) 

30.  Continuation  of  Course  31.     Second  semester. 

31.  Physiological  Problems.  The  careful  study  of  assigned  prob- 
lems in  the  field  and  laboratory.  First  semester,  Professor 
Bessey,  N.  13  and  15.     (Four  to  sixteen  hours.) 

32.  Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

2a.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  had  general  Botany  and  one  additional  biological 
course  to  receive  instruction  in  Bacteriology.  Second  semester, 
lectures  by  Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.  Clements,  N.  15.  Work  in 
the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  three  hours  each  week.  (One  hour 
course. ) 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  NICHOLSON,  DR.    WHITE,  MISS  BOUTON.  DR.  AVERY 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  are  seeking  a  liberal  education,  and  for  such 
other  students  as  are  looking  to  Chemistry  as  a  profes- 
sion, either  as  teachers  or  as  scientific  chemists. 
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Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  intended  for  such  as  wish 
only  to  know  something  of  the  aims,  principles,  and 
methods  of  modern  science.  These  courses  will  fit  stu- 
dents for  teachers  of  Chemistry  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  state.  They  serve  also  as  a  foundation  for  a  more 
thorough  and  exact  scientific  training. 

In  them  the  student  is  given  a  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  Chemistry,  both  inorganic  artd  organic.  He  is 
taught  the  nature  of  chemical  processes,  the  use  of  chem- 
ical apparatus,  and  is  drilled  to  habits  of  accurate  obser- 
vation. 

Various  problems  in  industrial  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing are  treated  in  the  technical  courses  offered. 

All  instruction  is  by  the  lecture-laboratory  method. 
Lectures  prepare  the  student  for  his  laboratory  work  and 
emphasize  and  co-ordinate  the  facts  which  he  there  learns. 

Advanced  students  who  have  acquired  the  necessary 
experience  and  knowledge  are  admitted  to  research  work 
under  guidance  of  some  member  of  the  department  staff. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree,  taking 
their  major  in  any  other  science,  may  take  the  minor 
courses  here  offered,  provided  they  have  previously  taken 
undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

1  Study  of  the  metallic  or  base-forming  elements  comprises  a 
careful  study  of  the  occurrence,  methods  of  preparation,  and 
properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their  chief  compounds. 
Two  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Dr.  Avery,  C.  12. 

2.    Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

2(i.  Laboratory  course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  students  in  the 
Chemical-Physical  group.  Begins  the  study  of  group  separa- 
tions as  applied  to  qualitative  analysis.     Must  be  preceded  by 
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Courses   1   and  2.     Five   hours   credit.     Second    semeste,   Dr. 
Avery,  C.  12. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  aliphatic  series,  a  discussion  of  the 
important  classes  of  organic  substances,  supplemented  by  the 
preparation,  in  the  laboratory,  of  typical  compounds.  Labora- 
tory work  is  based  on  Orndorff's  Laboratory  manual,  supple- 
mented by  selections  from  Gatterman's  Die  Praxis  des  organ- 
ischen  Chemikers.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 
Three  hours  credit,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Nichol- 
son, C.  12. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  benzol  series,  treated  in  the  same 
general  manner  as  Course  3,  in  regard  to  subject-matter  and 
laboratory  preparations.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2, 
and  3.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  Professor  Nich- 
olson.    C.  12. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Special  study  of  characteristic  reactions 
for  acid-  and  base-forming  elements  and  the  application  of  these 
to  analytical  purposes.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.     Three  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Dr.  White,  C.  4. 

G.    Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 
6a.  Laboratory  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  for  students  in  the 
Chemical-Physical  group,  consisting  of  a  more  extended  study 
of  chemical  compounds,  their  methods  of  preparation  and  analy- 
sis.    Introduces  quantitative  methods.     Must  be  preceded  by 

Courses  1,  2,  2a,  3,  4,  and  5.     Three  hours  credit.     Second  se- 
mester, Dr.  White. 

7.  Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  Analysis.  Five  hours  credit. 
First  semester.    Dr.  White,  C.  4. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Qualitative  Analysis,  elementary  course,  primarily  for  technical 
students.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  Three  hours 
credit.     First  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 

10.  Quantitative  Analysis,  elementary  course,  primarily  for  tech- 
nical students.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  and  9. 
Three  hours  credit.     Second  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 

1 1.  Water  Analysis.  Sanitary  Analysis  of  water,  with  interpreta- 
tions of  results.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or 
1,  2,  9.  and  10.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  Miss  Bou- 
ton. C.  4. 
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13  Technical  Chemistry  as  applied  to  household  economy.  Qualita- 
tiveand  quantitative  study  of  food  material  w l  general  with 
analyses  of  typical  foods,  and  methods  of  *ff^*% 
terations.  Must  he  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3  and  i  or  1,  2, 
P,  and  10.     Two  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Miss  Bouton, 

H    Continuation  of  Course  13,  including  the  chemistry  of  cleaning 

methods    of    softening    water,    analyses    of     soaps,    washing 

.owders,  polishing  powder,  etc.   Disinfectants  and -^^ 

Must  he  preceded  by  Courses  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2  9,  and  10. 

Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester,  Miss  Bouton,  C.  4. 

17.  Quantitative  Analysis,  for  students  in  Agriculture     May  be 
combined  with  Course  7.     Three  hours  credit.     First  semester. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

81.   Chemistry  of  the  Sugar  group,  including  analyses  of  raw  sugars, 
molasses,  and  syrups  by  (a)  optical  methods,  (b)  chemical  meth- 
ods.   Analysis  of  factory  bye  and  'waste  products.     Must  be 
preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  10.      Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  C.  4. 
23.   Technical  Chemistry,  for  engineers.  Electro-Chemistry,  histori- 
cal, sources  of  current,  action  of  current  on  acids  and  salts, 
separation  of  metals,  gravimetric  determinations,  and  oxidations, 
Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10. 
Three  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Dr.  Avery,  C.  12. 
£4.   Continuation  of  Course  23,  and  including  analyses  of  fuels,  fur- 
nace and  illuminating  gases,  and  the  determination  of  the  calo- 
rific value  of  fuels.     Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.     Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester,  Dr. 
Avery,  C.  12. 
20.    Assaying.     Principles  of  sampling,  assaying,  and  fluxing  fully 
discussed.     Laboratory  work    includes  the    preparation   and 
testing  of  reagents,  making  cupels,  and  the  assay  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  iron  ores.     Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,   3,   asid  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.     Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester,  C.  12. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  Analysis.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Five  hours  credit.  First  semester, 
Dr.  White.  C.  4. 
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8.   Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

11.  The  Elements  of  Crystallography,  including  a  treatment  of  the 
laws  of  internal  molecular  arrangement;  a  study  of  the  four 
fundamental  laws  and  of  the  six  systems  of  crystallization,  and 
a  few  of  the  simpler  physical  properties  of  crystals  as  cleavage, 
hardness,  etc.  In  the  laboratory  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  systems  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  models;  a  study  of  the 
laws  of  projection  and  the  drawing  of  crystal  forms  from  the 
model.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Two 
hours  credit.  First  semester,  Dr.  White,  C.  12.  Given  in  1896, 
'97,  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

22.  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures  for  advanced  students,  includ- 
ing working  up  of  assigned  topic  by  each  member  of  the  class. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Nicholson,  C.  4.  Given  in  1897-98, 
and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

•28.  Theoretical  Chemistry,  comprising  discussions  of  the  principlea 
and  theories  of  general  chemistry.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semes- 
ter, Professor  Nicholson,  C.  4.  Given  in  1898-99,  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

19.  Laboratory  course  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Must  be  preceded  by 
undergraduate  Courses.      First  semester,  Professor  Nicholson. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Nicholson. 

25.  Physical  Chemistry.  Treats  of  the  general  properties  of  gas- 
eous, liquid,  and  solid  substances;  the  theories  of  solution  and 
dissociation;  the  laws  of  osmotic  and  vapor  pressures;  the  laws 
of  affinities  and  of  thermo-chemistry  and  their  applications. 
Must  be  preceded  by  undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Dr.  White,  C.  4.  Given  in 
1897-98  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

15.  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Organic  Research.  Analytical 
methods,  molecular  weight  determinations,  synthetic  reac- 
tions, oxidations  and  reductions,  determination  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  organic  compounds.  Must  be  preceded  by  courses  1,  2, 
3,  4,  7,  and  8,  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  and  18.  S.  10.  8  hours  laboratory 
work.     Three  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Dr.  Avery,  C.  4. 
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16    Continuation  of  Course  15,  including  work  with  the  instructor 

in  investigating  new  compounds.  Second  semester. 
80  Laboratory  Course  in  Physical-Chemical  Methods.  This  course 
'  t tL  students  in  chemistry  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
•  ,  1  methods  which  are  of  most  value  in  chemical  work  such  as 
the  determination  of  specific  gravities  of  solids  and _  hquids, 
the  densities  of  gases,  the  calibration  and  correction  of  thermom- 
eters and  of  measuring  apparatus,  the  calibration  of  weights, 
calorimetric  methods  and  the  determination  of  molecular 
we^Msby  the  boiling  point  and  freezing  point  methods.  Must 
^preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Six  hours  a 
week  work     Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester,  Dr.  White. 


ENGINEERING 
From  one  to  two  years  of  additional  work  after  gradua- 
tion from  any  course  in  the  University  will  enable  a  man 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  any  of  the  Engineering 
groups;  provided  that  the  elective  studies  in  ins  under- 
graduate work  have  been  selected  with  that  end  in  view. 
Civil  Engineering 

PROFESSOR  STOUT,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  CHATBURN 

The  courses  which  have  been  formulated  in  this 
department  are  primarily  for  undergraduates. 

Any  of  the  courses,  except  Course  4,  are  open  to  gradu- 
ate students.  courses 

4  Plane  Surveying.  Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  not  of 
tt  Civ  1  a„«l  Municipal  Engineering  groups,  who  desire  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lectures™  the  use  and 
ad  ustment  of  land  surveyors'  instruments.  Maps  andplate, 
P  eld  work.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  Must  be  preceded  by 
plane  trigonometry.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

5    Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     Use  and  care  of  survey- 

oi        ,1  e,nents.     Use,  care,  and  adjustment  of  instruments^ 

i  .1,    work,  computations,  maps,  profiles,  plats,  in  connection 
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with  ordinary  and  U.  S.  land  surveys,  topographical,  city, 
mining,  and  geodetic  surveys.  Four  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  at 
1.     Field  work  M.,  W.,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Railroad  Engineering.  Laying  out  curves.  Location  of  a 
short  line  of  railroad.  Maps,  profiles,  and  preliminary  esti- 
mates, calculation  of  excavation  and  embankment.  Turnouts 
and  crossings.  Transition  curves.  Maintenance  of  way.  Struc- 
tures and  terminals.  Four  hours  credit.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  5  and  6,  and  is  open  only  to  students  in  the  last  year  of 
residence,  or  those  who  have  had  field  experience.  T. ,  Th. ,  at  1. 
Field  work  T.,  Th.,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

11.  Hydraulics.  Pressure  and  motion  of  water.  Laws  of  flow  over 
weirs,  through  orifices,  tubes,  pipes,  and  in  open  channels. 
Measurements  of  discharge.  Two  hours  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at 
11:20.     First  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

12.  Irrigation  Engineering.  Grades,  cross-section,  and  capacity  of 
canals.  Surveys.  Designs  of  structures.  Sources  of  water 
supply.  Analysis  of  hydrographic  data.  Nebraska  streams. 
Return  and  seepage  water*}.  Irrigation  by  pumpiifg.  Organi- 
zation. Administration.  Legal  and  economic  principles.  Three 
hours  credit.    M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  8.    Second  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

13.  Water  Supply  for  Cities.  Sources  of  supply.  Sanitary  consid- 
erations. Methods  of  protection  and  purification.  Interpreta- 
tion of  analyses.  Systems  of  pumping,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion. Waterworks  construction.  Contracts  and  specifications. 
Administration  of  city  water  departments.  Three  hours  credit. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

14.  Cleaning  and  Sewerage  of  Cities.  Garbage  collection  and  dis- 
posal. Combined  and  separate  systems  of  sewerage.  Special 
systems.  Sewage  disposal.  House  drainage.  Construction 
and  appurtenances.  Contracts  and  specifications.  Three 
hours  credit,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Stout. 

15.  Framed  Structures.  Analytical  and  graphical  determination 
of  stresses  in  simple  trusses  and  girders.  Special  forms  of 
trusses.  Tower  Suspension  bridges.  High  buildings.  Ex- 
aminations of  existing  structures.  •  Students  design  and  make 
drawings  for  one  or  more  complete  structures.  Four  hours 
credit.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester.  Professor 
Stout. 
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■       „•      ^Course  15     Three  hours  credit.    M.,W.,F.,at 
16.   Continuation  of  Couise  10.  ^     t 

.ret    Two  hours  ere,,    T.,  T,,  at  10,0.    Second  8e- 

19.  £ijr^2«rs.  ■kssss 

ST *££2Sk  ^?  "r -—  pro£e9SOr 

plying,  and  measuring  watex  power     w  B  ^ 

toUermineconditionsof^  Twq  ^ 

recomm  ended  tha    Con  -  11  — p^  ^^  ^ 
credit.    T.,Th.,  at  widtils  and   cross-sections, 

Roads,  Streets,  and  Pavements      »s   >  ^^ 

grades  and  grading,  "^  foundations,  intersections. 

".ST  tecS'a^WinTand  reports.     First  semes- 
ter,  Professor  Chatbiim.  fonndations,  walls,  dams, 

2,   Masonry   Construction     *£*£%«     ^    „, 
piers,  ahutments,  arches.  esaor  stout, 

tt  11:20.     Second  semester,  Pio  essor  ^        ^.^ 

34.   An  ahridgementoJ  Courses  15  and  16.     Degn^^^     ^ 

semester,  Professor  Chatburn. 
flf  22.  Laboratory.  _   q^ag      Tensile, 

S.   Mechanics  of  -^^^i^Tl---  «* 
compressive  and  shearing  st*e3ses,  Comhined  stresses, 

springs.  Columns.  Tor310n  an^t„e3  0n  the  principles 
Resilience.  Prefaced  hy  a  ^"  * J^££™  o£  strength  of 
o£  Analytical  Mechanics  ,mtolgngfty*  Second 

materials.     Three  hours  credit.    M.,  W., 
semester,  Professor  Chathurn. 
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27.  Materials  of  Construction.  Manufacture  and  general  proper- 
ties of,  including  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  Steel,  and  other 
metals.  Lime,  Cement,  Mortar,  and  Concrete.  Stone,  Brick, 
Timber.  Testing  Machines  and  methods  of  using.  Study  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  materials  as  revealed  by  actual 
tests  performed.  Examination  and  comparison  of  tests  re- 
ported by  notable  laboratories.  Three  hours  credit,  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  10:2l).     First  semester,  Professor  Chatburn. 

28.  Applied  Mechanics.  Concise  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
statics,  kinematics,  kinetics,  energy,  strength  of  materials, 
centers  of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia,  friction,  and  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  fluids.  Three  hours  credit,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 
11:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Chatburn. 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering 

professor  owens,  mr.  browne,  adjunct  professor 
chandler 

The  first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  courses  of  in- 
struction in  both  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  are 
devoted  mainly  to  a  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  drawing  and  shop  work, 
and  work  in  the  physical  and  ctfemical  laboratories.  The 
last  two  years  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  Engi- 
neering subjects  proper.  In  Electrical  Engineering,  be- 
sides machine  design,  steam  machinery,  and  courses  of 
general  culture,  are  considered  the  theory  and  practice 
of  electrical  measurements,  continuous,  single  and  multi- 
phase dynamos,  motors  and  transformers,  incandescent  and 
arc  lamps,  electric  lighting,  and  systems  of  power  distrib- 
uting, long-distance  power  transmission,  electric  railways 
for  city  and  interurban  service,  primary  and  secondary 
batteries,  electro-metallurgy,  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems,  and  the  special  applications  of  electricity  in  min- 
ing, hoisting,  and  ventilating.  Throughout  the  course  it 
is  attempted  to  impart  such  instruction  as  will  fit  young 
men  to  quickly  fill  responsible  positions  in  engineering 
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work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  originate  plans  and 
methods,  and  to  a  great  extent  are  required  to  complete 
in  detail  that  which  is  given  in  outline  only.  Complete 
aboratory  courses  are  required  and  tests  are  made  under 
working  conditions  of  available  commercial  plants.  In 
Steam  Engineering  the  special  technical  topics  consid- 
ered are,  thermo-dynamics  of  the  steam  and  other  heat 
engines,  the  detail  design  of  the  steam  engine,  including 
valve  mechanisms,  boilers  and  furnaces,  air  and  feed 
pumps,  injectors,  condensers  and  steam  piping,  and  the 
methods  of  operation  of  steam  machinery  to  obtain  best 
economy  under  different  conditions. 

The  electrical  laboratory  contains  nineteen  dynamos  and 
motors  from  25  k.  w.  capacity  down,  and  covers  the  stand- 
ard types  of  electrical  machinery  at  present  in  use.  Other 
accessory  apparatus  is  provided,  as  well  as  accurate  meas- 
uring instruments  having  a  wide  range,  to  enable  com- 
plete tests  to  be  made  of  all  electrical  apparatus  available 
A  complete  standardizing  outfit  insures  accuracy  in  labor- 
atory practice  and  investigation.  The  steam  equipment 
consists  of  a  100  h.  p.  water  tube  boiler;  a  100  h.  p.  tan- 
dem, compound  engine,  and  jet  condenser;  a  25  h.  p.  cen- 
ter-crank automatic  engine,  and  a  5  h.  p.  vertical  experi- 
mental engine,  together  with  absorption  and  transmission 
dynamometers,  calorimeters,  indicators  and  gauges  for 
valve  practice  and  general  testing. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Electro-magnetism  and  the  Magnetic  Circuit.  The  theory  and 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  Electro-magnetism,  and  the  laws 
of  the  magnetic  circuit.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Mr.  Browne, 
E.  4. 
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!.  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.  The  practical 
design  of  dynamos  and  motors  is'taught  upon  the  general  lines 
developed  by  Hopkinson  and  Kapp,  and  used  by  our  best 
makers.  Each  student  is  required  to  design  and  make  com- 
plete working  drawings  of  a  direct  current  dynamo  or  motor. 
Required  of  students  in  Electrical  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  0.     Second-  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

■  Electric  Lighting  ana*  Systems  of  Electric  Distribution.  The 
practical  study  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  industrial  lighting;  the  design  and  equipment,  oper- 
ation and  management,  of  generating  plants;  the  design  and 
construction  of  distributing  lines,  and  the  application  of  elec- 
tric motors  to  the  general  purpose  of  power  distribution.  Each 
student  is  required  to  design  a  lighting  or  power  plant,  making 
drawings  and  estimates  for  its  construction,  and  to  make  a  test 
of  a  commercial  plant.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor 
Owens,  E.  4. 

Electric  Railways  and  Electricity  in  Engineering  Operations. 
The  location,  design,  and  operation  of  power  plants  for  city  and 
interurban  service,  line  and  track  construction,  car  equipment, 
electric  locomotives  for  special  service,  electricity  in  mining^ 
ventilating  and  hoisting.  Station  economics.  Required  of 
students  in  Electrical  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 

Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 
Theoretical  consideration  of  alternating  current  flow  in  various 
circuits  under  different  conditions.  The  practical  design  of 
single  and  multiphase  dynamos,  transformers  and  motors,  de- 
tail specifications  and  drawings  of  a  transformer  or  induction 
motor  are  required.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Owens,  E.  4. 

Steam  Machinery.  In  this  course  particular  stress  is  laid  on 
the  methods  of  design  and  construction  of  steam  machinery  to 
effect  economy  in  operation,  and  to  meet  the  actual  conditions 
of  commercial  service.  A  large  number  of  models,  drawings, 
and  data  are  available  and  are  used  to  indicate  methods  of 
operation,  and  the  manner  of  selection  of  an  engine  and  boiler 
for  specified  purposes.  Standard  methods  of  conducting  boiler 
and  engine  trial  are  given.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
8 
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Steam,  and  Civil  Engineering.     M.,  T„  W..  F„  at  11:20.    Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Owens.  E.  4. 
7    Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.     Includes  such  complete 
'   tests  of  dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  lamps,  and  accessory 
apparatus,  of  all  systems,  as  are  made  in  the  testing  depart- 
ments  of  our  best  manufactories  and  as  fully  illustrate  the  per- 
mitof  commercial  machines.  .Required  of  students  m 
Electrical  Engineering.     T.,  Th,  2-5.     M  semester,  Profes- 
sor Owens,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Randall,  E.  1. 

8  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  M.,  T..  W.,  2-5.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Owens  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Randall,  E.  1. 

9  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory.  Includes  complete  tests  of 
boilers  and  engines,  indicator  practice,  and  valve  setting  also 

h  calibration  of  instruments  used  in  such  test*  Required  of 
students  in  Steam  Engineering.  M„  T„  2-5.  First  semester, 
Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Chandler. 

10  Continuation  of  Course  9.  Required  of  students  in  Steam 
Engineering.  M„  W„  F.,  2-5.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Browne, 
Mr.  Chandler. 

11  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery,  for  School  of  Mechanic  Arts 
and  Sugar  School.  Lectures  on  the  elementary  theory  of  the 
Team  engine,  elementary  treatment  of  the  forms  of  engines, 
vah"  mechanisms,  indicator  practice,  and  engme  economy 
forms  of  boilers,  boiler  settings,  care  and  management  of  boil- 
er ,  fuels,  accessory  steam  apparatus.  Thegasengme.  Eemen- 
tary  theory  of  the  dynamo,  electric  lightingand  power  electric 
wiring,  water  power,  power  transmission  by  gears,  belts, 
Topes  etc     M.,  W.,  at  10:20.    First  semester,  Mr.  Brown,  E.  4. 

12.   Continuation  of  Course  11.     T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester, 
Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 

13  Electrical  Machinery,  for  Civil  and  Steam  Engineers  In  his 
course  less  attention  is  given  to  theory  and  more  stress aid 
on  those  points  of  design  and  construction  which  have :  o  do 
with  the  successful  operation  of  various  types  of  electrical 
machinery,  under  different  commercial  conditions  Care  and 
management  of  electrical  machinery.  Selection  of  machine 
for  specified  purposes.  Required  of  st udents  »  Ste*mand 
Civil  Engineering.  M„  W.,  F.  First  semester.  Mr.  Browne, 
TJ.  41. 
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FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  OR  GRADUATES 

16.  Electrical  Engineering  Seminar.  Weekly  meetings  are  held 
at  which  students  present  carefully-prepared  papers  upon  cur- 
rent engineering  literature  and  special  topics  in  connection 
with  their  studies  or  their  laboratory  work.  F.  First  semester, 
Professor  Owens,  Mr.  Browne,  E.  4. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  F.  Second  semester.  Professor 
Owens,  Mr.  Browne. 

17.  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteries.  In  this  course  are  consid- 
ered the  construction  and  method  of  working  of  the  standard 
types  of  batteries  at  present  in  use.  Complete  tests  under  vari- 
ous conditions  are  made  in  a  laboratory  especially  fitted  for 
this  work.     T.,  Th.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Mr.  Browne,  U.  43. 

18.  Electrolysis  and  Electro-metallurgy.  The  commercial  appli- 
cations of  electrolysis,  electrolytic  treatment  of  sewerage,  elec 
trolytic  separation  of  metals,  electroplating  and  electrotyping. 
T.,  Th.,  at  9.     Second  semester.     Mr.  Browne,  U.  41. 

19.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  Single,  duplex,  quadruples  and 
multiplex  systems,  details  of  instrument,  current  generation 
for  telegraph  work,  central  station  telegraphs,  telegraph  line 
construction,  line  testing,  marine  telegraphy,  and  special  sys- 
tems of  signaling.  Telephone  instruments,  telephone  systems 
and  exchanges.  M.,  W.,  F.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Owens,  E.  4. 

20.  Contracts,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.  Brief  Discussion  of 
the  law  on  Contracts,  with  particular  reference  to  engineering 
work.  Directions  for  drawing  up  complete  specifications  and 
making  estimates  for  particular  kinds  of  Electrical  and  Steam 
work.     T.,  Th.     Second  semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

21.  Special  Problems  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Alternating 
Current  working.  M.,  W.,  F.  First  semester,  Professor 
Owens,  E.  4. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 

23.  Advance  Laboratory  Investigations.  T.,  Th.  First  semester, 
Professor  Owens,  Mr.  Browne. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 

3  stems  of  Power  Transmission  and  Distribution.     Full  discus 
sion  of  the  cost  of  transmission  of  different  amounts  of  power, 
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Cerent  distance*  by  all  standard  systems.    Energy  Storage, 
Distribution  of  power  from  central  stations.     M, ,  W  , 
semester,  Professor  Owens,  E.  4.  m^tricitv     T.,  Th. 

26.   History  of  the  Industrial  Animations  of  Electricity. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Owens  E.  4. 

MECHANICAL.  ENGINEERING    ^PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 
See  page  146 

ENGLISH 
PRESSOR  ANSEEY,  MB.  ERVE,  MK.  IONES,  MR.  «P« 

Courses  1  2,  3,  and  4  are  required  courses  for  all 
9t„den  tn  he  Coliego  of  Literature,  Science  and the 
kT      A  in  the  Engineering  Groups.     Courses  1,  2d, 

addition,  all  students  ■»«*«"*    o  pr .sen 
parent,  at  assigned  dates^e^ tWe  m  »    ^  ^  ^ 
of  their  third  university  year,  ana  on 
semester  of  their  fourth  university  year. 

COURSES 
PRMABftY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

»,„  „  ..«h.  —  ~X"  X«. »-  m,  pa-. 

First  semester.    Vl0tes90**       '  d  gemester. 

This  course  ^be -pelted  ^he  secon  ^     ^  ^ 

2.   Continuation  of  Comae  i.  sufficient  num- 

be  given  in  the  ^^J^a  that,  if  possible,  s£- 
Z^ctrJ^^^^  and  Course  2  m  the 
second  semester.  Lectures  and  criticism  of 

3.   Advanced  Btetem        ^'sections,  each  section  meet- 
.vritten  exercises.     The     aieemester     ^^  ^^   Mr. 

ing  twice   a    ^  etK. 
,  SS^'^»kK;,,SS.  and  criticism  of 
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6.   Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

r.  Advanced  Composition.  Discussions  and  themes.  Lectures 
on  English  prose  style  and  construction.  Two  recitations  a 
week.     First  semester.     Mr.  Frye. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Second  semester.  Courses  7  and 
8  are  open  to  those  only  who  have  passed  wTith  credit  in  Courses 
1.  2,  3,  and  4,  or  in  Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  except  in  special 
cases  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor. 

9.  Modern  English  Verse.     A  practical  course  in  the  composition 
of  English  verse,  in  both  form  and  phrasing,  with  a  criti- 
cal study  of  specimens.     Two  recitations  a  week.     First  semes 
ter.     Mr.  Frye. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Argumentative  Composition  and  Debating.  Oral  and  written 
practice,  with  a  study  of  principles.  There  are  three  sections, 
each  section  meeting  twice  a  week.  Admission,  by  consent  of 
the  instructor.  First  semester.  The  instructor  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Historical  English  Versification.  An  investigation  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  English  rhythms,  metres,  and  stanzas. 
Old  and  Middle  English.  Two  recitations  a  week.  First  se- 
mester.    Mr.  Frye. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Modern  English.  Second  semester. 
Students  should  have  taken  English  9  and  10,  and  English 
Literature  1  and  2,  and  should  have  acquired  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German,  before  electing  Courses  13  and  14. 

15.  Journalism.  Development  and  functions  of  the  newspaper, 
with  practice  in  reporting,  interviewing,  and  editorial  writing. 
Two  recitations  a  week.  Admission,  by  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    First  semester,  Mr.  Jones. 

10.  Journalism.  The  American  newspaper,— its  history  and  pres- 
ent status.  Lectures  on  advertising,  circulation,  business 
methods,  and  editorial  problems,  with  practice  in  all  forms  of 
newspaper  writing.  Two  recitations  a  week.  Admission,  by 
consent  of  the  instructor.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Jones. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

17.  Seminar  for  the  investigation  of  the  principles  governing  the 
construction  of  the  short  story.  A  two  hour  session  each  week. 
Admission,  by  consent  of  the  leader.  First  semester,  Professor 
Ansley 
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18  Continuation  of  Course  17.    becond  semester. 

19  Seminar  in  the  development  of  modern  English  prose     A  two- 
'   hour  session  each  week.     Admission,  by  consent  of  the  leader. 

First  semester,  Professor  Sherman. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  SHERMAN,  PROFESSOR  ANSLEY,  DR.  PETERSON,  MISS 
POUND,  MISS  WHITING 

1  Ano-lo-Saxon.  Grammar  and  prose  readings:  Caedmon,  and 
Beowulf,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  8  and  11:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Sherman  and  Miss  Pound,  L.  23. 

2  Beowulf,  continued  through  2,000  lines;  Middle  English  read- 
'   ino-s  in  principal  monuments  till  Langland.     Grammatical  an- 
alyses of  chief  texts  studied;  history  of  modern  English  inflec- 
tions following  Lounsbury  or  Emerson.     Second  semester. 

3.  Advanced  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.  Second  vear  read- 
ings, and  investigations  in  the  grammar  of  Middle  English 
texts.  Second  semester,  Miss  Pound,  L.  23.  Must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  1  and  2. 

to.  Prose  Readings  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Aelfric,  Aelfred  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  Two  hours.  First  semester,  Miss  Ponnd,  L. 
23 

4.  Selections  from  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Andreas  and  Elene, 
Two  hours.     Second  semester,  Miss  Pound,  L.  23. 

5    English  Literature.     General  survey  from  Langland  to  the 
'   modern  period.    Class  study  of  Chaucer,  and  Spenser.     Library 
readings,   with    written    biography    and    criticism,    of   fifty 
prominent  authors,  from  Langland  to  Pope.     Repeated  in  the 
second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20,  2,  and  4;  T. ,  Th    F    at 
12:20.     First  semester,  Miss  Whiting,  L.  23.      M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1. 
Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 
6    Continuation  of  Course  5.     Class  study  of  Milton,  Shelley,  and 
'   Browning.     Library  readings  and  criticism  of  fifty  represen- 
tative writers,  from  Pope  to  Matthew  Arnold.     M.,  W.,  F    at 
10-20  2,  and  4;    T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  12:20.     Second  semester  Miss 
Whiting,  L.  23.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1.     First  semester,  Dr..  Peter- 
son, L.  23. 
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7.  Shakespeare.  First  year.  Macbeth.  Introductory  to  the  in- 
dependent interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  Literary  readings 
and  written  discussions.  Repeated  in  the  second  semester. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Ansley,  L.  23.  M., 
W. ,  F. ,  at  4.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Hamlet,  Othello,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Ansley,  L.  23.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

9.  Shakespeare.  Second  year.  Advanced  studies  in  the  modes  of 
Shakespeare's  art.  Cymbeline;  The  Winter's  Tale;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  7  and  8.  W.,  F.,  at  3. 
First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.  Second  semester,  Coriolanus;  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  King  Lear. 

11.  Advanced  English  Literature.  Special  interpretative  studies 
in  Tennyson.  The  Princess;  In  Memoriam.  Must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  5  and  6.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Sherman,  L.  23. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Second  semester,  special  interpre- 
tative studies  in  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Ruskin. 

13.  Browning  Course.  Careful  independent  interpretation  of  the 
best  works  of  this  author.  Select  Lyrics;  Luria;  Return  of  the 
Druses;  Colombe's  Birthday.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5 
and  6.  M.,  W.,  at  2.     First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Sordello;  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

15.  Phonetic  and  Philologic  Studies  in  English,  on  the  basis  of 
MacLean's  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader.  Sounds,  Inflec- 
tions, and  Syntax,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dialects  to  the  Mod- 
ern Standard  English.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2, 
and  by  German,  Courses  1  and  2.  First  semester,  Miss  Pound, 
L.  23. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

17.  Additional  Readings  in  Middle  English.  Morris-Skeat  Speci- 
mens, Part  II.     Two  hours.     First  semester,  Miss  Pound. 

18.  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6.  Two  hours.  First  semester,  Dr.  Peter- 
son. 

19.  Studies  in  Spenser.     First  semester,  Professor  Sherman. 
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20.  Anglo-Saxon.  Archaic  and  Dialectal.  Two  hours.  Second 
semester,  Miss  Pound. 

21.  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  Studies  in  Elizabethan  drama,  before 
and  succeeding  Shakespeare,  by  the  methods  used  in  Courses  7 
and  8,  and  9  and  10.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  G,  7 
and  8,  and  9  and  10.     First  semester,  Miss  Pound,  L.  23. 

22.  The  Principles  of  Dramatization.  The  dramatization  of  Quen 
tin  Durward,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  and  other  standard  fiction. 
Original  dramas  in  outline,  and  full  stage  form.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Courses  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  and  9  and  10.    Professor 

Sherman,  L.  23. 

23.  Studies  in  the  Literary  Interpretation  of   the  Bible.     T.,  at  1. 

First  semester,  Mr.  Bell,  L.  23. 

24  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 

25  American  Literature.     An  outline  study  of  American  Literary 
'    development,  mainly. by  library  readings.     Must  be  preceded 

by  Courses  5,  6,  11,  and  12.     Two  hours.     First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Sherman,  L.  23. 

26  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 

27  Analytics  of  Literature.  First  studies  in  Poetics,  and  the 
modes  of  literary  art.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Dr. 
Peterson,  L.  23. 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  25.  Studies  in  history  and  aesthetics 
of  prose  style.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

PRIMARILY  FOR    GRADUATES 

29.  Anglo-Saxon  Seminary.  Purely  philological  studies  on  the 
bastsof  Sweet'sSecond  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  Must  deprecated 
by  Anglo-Saxon  (Courses  1  and  2),  with  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German.     Two  hours.     First  semester,  Dr.  Peterson,  L.  23. 

30    Continuation  of  Course  27.     Second  semester. 
.31.    Shakespeare  Seminary.     Independent  interpretation  of  special 

plays;  textual  criticism.     T.,  2  to  4.     First  semester,  Professor 

Sherman,  L.  23. 
82    Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 
S3    History  and  Construction  of  the  Novel.     Studies  in  the  devel- 

opment  of  the  novel,  in  English  and  other  modern  literatures. 

T. ,  4  to  6.     First  semester,  Dean  Wilson,  L.  23. 
34.    Continuation  of  Course  31.     Second  semester. 
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35.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Studies  of  the  beginnings 
and  development  of  English  classicism,  and  of  the  influences 
that  shaped  it.     First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

36.  The  Romantic  School.  The  history  of  modern  English  Roman- 
ticism, from  Shakespeare  to  present  times.  Students  taking 
this  course  must  be  prepared  for  ready  reading  in  related  liter- 
atures.    Second  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

37.  Editorial  Study  of  Old  and  Modern  English  Classics.  Studies 
in  determining  accurate  text  readings,  selections  of  illustrative 
material,  and  annotation.  First  semester,  Professor  Sherman, 
L.  33. 

38.  Studies  in  Literary  Technique.  Theories  of  aesthetics,  and  of 
interpretative  literary  construction.  Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Sherman,  L.  23. 

39.  Seminar  for  the  Investigation  of  Literary  Development.  First 
semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

40.  Continuation  of  Course  37.     Second  semester. 


ELOCUTION 

MARY  D.    MANNING 

Course  1  for  women  should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  gymnasium  work.  Course  1  for  men  should  be 
taken  in  connection  with  public  speaking  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  the  courses 
in  advanced  Elocution  may  be  taken  before  the  elemen- 
tary courses. 

COURSES 

1.  Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  voice-producing  muscles; 
articulation  and  enunciation.  Young  men.  M.,  W.,  at  2. 
First  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

la.  Lectures  on  articulation,  orthoepy,  inflection,  and  emphasis. 
Young  women.  M.,  at  3,  W.,  at  2.  First  semester,  Mrs.  Man- 
ning, U.  11. 

2.  Vocal  Culture.  Lectures  on  oratorical  gesture.  Delivery  of 
orations.  Young  men.  M.,  W.,  at  2.  Second  semester,  Mrs. 
Manning,  U.  11. 
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2a,  Vocal    Culture.     Philosophy    of    expression.      Reading    from 
standard  poets  and  prose  writers.     Platform  reading  and  reci- 
tation.   Young  women.     M.,  W.,  at  3.     Second  semester,  Mrs. 
Manning,  U  11. 
3.   Advanced  Elocution.    Vocal  cnltnre.    Debates.    Lectures  on 
philosophy  of  expression.    Young  men.     T„  Th.,  at  2.    First 
semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 
3«.  Vocal  Culture.    Philosophy  of  expression.      Abridgment  and 
arrangement  of  selections  for  reading  and  recitation.    Young 
women     T.,  at  3.    First  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 
4   Advanced  Elocution.    Vocal  culture.     Philosophy  of  expres- 
3a.  Vocal  culture.    Lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  ^^J^ 
floor  work.     Abridgement  and  arrangement  of  "de^mfcw 
reading.     Young  women.    T.,Th.,at3.     First  semester,  Mrs. 
Manning,  U.  11. 
4.  Advanced  Elocution.     Vocal  culture.     Study  of  Julius  Caesar 
Bible  and  Hymn  reading.    Extemporaneous  speaking.     Young 
men     T    Th.,  at  2.     Second  semester,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 
4«   Vocal  Culture.     Study  of  As  You  Like  It.    Work  in  philosophy 
I "expression  continued.     Rendition  of  plays  by  standard  play- 
wrights.   Young  women.    T„   Th.,   at  3.    Second  semester, 
Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

COURSES  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OP  LAW 

Juniors:  Vocal  culture.     Forensic  oratory.  ^^rTuTult 
gesture.     T.,  at  9:30.     First  and  second  semesters,  Mrs.  Man 

ning,  U.  11.  „ 

«  Vocal  culture.    Lectures  on  tlie  philosophy  of  expression 
Extemporaneous  speaking.     M.,  W.,  at  4.     *irs* 
semesters,  Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 


ENTOMOLOGY,  ORNITHOLOGY,  AND  TAXIDERMY 

PROFESSOR  BRUNER,  MR.  HUNTER 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalents,  must  precede  all 
other  courses  in  Entomology. 

Courses  5,  7,  9,  11,  and  13  may  be  taken  in  the  second 
semester  as  well  as  the  first. 
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COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Entomology 

1.  Preliminary  Entomology.  A  study  of  the  structure,  development, 
and  transformations  of  insects.  M.,  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Brunei*,  N.  15.  Laboratory,  four  hours  each  week,  at 
the  convenience  of  students,  Mr.  Hunter. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  but  taking  up  in  addition  the  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  insects.  During  the  second  semester 
a  large  portion  of  class  time  will  be  given  to  laboratory  and 
field  work. 

3.  Economic  En  tomology.  A  study  of  the  life-histories  and  hab- 
its of  insects,  with  remedies.  T.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Bruner,  N.  10.  Laboratory  work,  at  the  convenience  of 
students. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Chiefly  field  and  laboratory  work. 
Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

5.  Systematic  Entomology.  Field  and  laboratory  work,  with 
special  groups.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  First  semester, 
Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

6  Continuation  of  Course  5.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

7  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  A  study  of  all  the  insects  af- 
fecting any  host  plant.  Laboratory  and  field  work.  One  or 
more  hours  a  week.     First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

8  Continuation  of  Course  7.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

9  Horticultural  Entomology.  Insect  enemies  of  the  orchard, 
vineyard,  garden,  etc.  One  hour  a  week  at  the  convenience  of 
students.     First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

10     Domestic  Entomology.     Insects  troublesome  to  man  and  beast. 
One  hour  a  week.     Second  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 
Ornithology 

1.  Nebraska  Birds.  Lectures  on  the  classification,  migrations, 
nestling  life,  and  food  habits.  The  course  will  consist  chiefly 
of  field  observations,  reading,  and  study  of  museum  material. 
One  hour  a  week.     First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  N.  10. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 
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Taxidermy 

1  Taxidermy.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  preparing  bird  and  mam- 
mal  skins  for  the  museum.  S.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Mr. 
Hunter,  N.  10. 

2  Continuation  of  Course  13,  with  several  lessons  on  mounting 
birds.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Hunter,  N.  10. 


GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  BARBOUR,   MR.    ROWE 

The  courses  in  Geology  are  offered  for  students  of  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  standing. 

The  subject  is  entirely  elective  for  all  students  save 
Civil  Engineers,  of  whom  Courses  1  and  2  are  required. 

Botany  1  and  2,  and  Chemistry  1  and  2  must  precede 
the  study  of  Geology.  A  knowledge  of  the  languages  is 
of  prime  importance  for   advanced  work   and  collateral 

readings.  . 

In  general,  the  courses  are  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taken  up  by  the  student  The 
more  advanced  courses  are  not  to  be  elected  until  the 
more  elementary  courses  are  finished. 

As  far  as  possible  courses  are  repeated,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  first  or  second  semester,  at  the ^  conven- 
ience of  the  student.  Free  text-books  are  provided  in  all 
courses,  except  in  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

COURSES 

1  Elementary  Geology.    Dynamical  and  Statural.     T.,Th.,at 
8     First  semester.  Professor  Barbour,  N.  17. 

2  Elementary  Geology.     Historical.     Continuation  of  Course  1. 
fnaTmtion  there  wffl  be  collateral  readings,  the  examination  of 

Lco—fo  stoas  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  the  determ- 
^ToTabout  150  common  rooks  and  rock-fornnng  minerals. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Barbour,  N.  17.  _ 
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3.  Advanced  Geology.  Collateral  readings.  Experimental  and 
laboratory  work.  Two  hours  credit.  M.,W.,at8.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Barbour,  N.  17. 

:,.  Mineralogy,  with  elementary  Crystallography  and  blow-pipe 
analysis.  Primarily  laboratory  work.  Repeated  in  the  second 
tester.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor 
Barbour,  Mr.  Rowe,  N.  19. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     First  and  second  semesters. 

7.  Paleontology.  The  study  of  organically-formed  and  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks,  typical  fossil  of  all  ages,  with  special  attention  to 
those  occurring  in  Nebraska.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Repeated  in  the  second  semester.  One  or  two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.     Professor  Barbour,  Mr.  Rowe,  K  19. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     First  and  second  semesters. 

9.  Lithology.  A  study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence,  composition, 
and  classification  of  rocks.  Repeated  in  the  second  semester. 
One  hour  credit.  First  semester.  Professor  Barbour  and  Mr. 
Rowe,  N.  19. 

11.  Economic  Geology.  Open  to  those  who  have  studied  General 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Lithology.  Repeated  in  the  second 
semester.  One  hour  credit.  First  semester,  Professor  Barbour 
and  Mr.  Rowe,  N.  19. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  FOSSLER,  DR.  PETERSON,  MISS  HEPPNER,  MISS 
CHAMBERLAIN,  MISS  SCHWARTZ,  M 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Beginners'  Course.  Edgren  and  Fossler's  Grammar  and  Ex- 
ercises complete,  Van  Daell's  German  Reader,  Wildenbruch's 
Das  Edle  Blut.  Daily.  I ,  at  8;  II.,  at  9,  Miss  Heppner,  U.  3. 
III.,  at  9,  Miss  Chamberlain.  IV.,  at  10:20,  Miss  Heppner.  V. 
at  11:20,  Dr.  Peterson.     VI. ,  at  12:20,  M . 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Readings,  grammatical  drill,  word 
analysis.  Zschokke's  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug,  Rosegger's  Wald- 
heimat.  For  the  second  semester,  hours  and  instructors  the 
same  as  in  Course  1. 

3a.  (Literary  Groups.)  Baumbach's  Fran  Holde,  Schiller's  Der 
Neffe  als  Onkel,  Wilhelm  Tell.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  L,  at  8,  Miss 
Chamberlain.     II.,  at  11:20,  Miss  Heppner. 
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Aa  Continuation  of  Course  3a.  Riehl's  Die  Ganerben,  Die  Gerecht- 
igkeit  Gottes,  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti,  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  or  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  selections 
from  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge.     Hours  and  instructors  as  in 

Course  3a. 
8b    (Industrial    Groups.)    Gore's    Science    Reader,    Cohn's    Uber 

Bakterien,  Dippold's  or  Brandt  and  Day's  Scientific  German 

Reader.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  8,  Dr.  Peterson. 
46.*  Continuation  of  Course  3b.     DuBois-Reymond's  Wissenschaft. 

liche  Vortrage,  Goethe's  Wissenschaf tliche  Arbeiten. 
3c    (Historical  Groups.)     Schiller's  Egmonts  Leben  und  Tod,  Be- 

lagerung  von  Antwerpen,  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen 

Vergangenheit   ( Rittmeister  von    Alt-Rosen,  etc.),   Schiller's 

Thirty  Years'  War,  Book  III.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  10:20,  Pro- 

f essor  Fossler. 
4c    Kohlrausch's  Das  Jahr  1813,  Von  Sybel's  Die  Erhebung  Europas 

gegen  Napoleon  I,  or  Schoenf  eld's  German  Historical  Prose. 
5**  General    Literature.     Buchheim's    Balladen  und    Romanzen, 

Goethe's  Italienische  Reise,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Wells'  History  of  German  Literature  and  Freytag's  Technique 

of  the  Drama  are  strongly  recommended  to  the  students  of  these 

courses.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2,  Dr.  Peterson. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

6  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Selections  from  Goethe's  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,  Schiller's  Wallenstein's  Tod,  Goethe's  Iphigenie. 

7  **  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature.     Schiller's  Maria  Stuart, 
'   Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2,  Professor  Foss- 
ler, U.  1.  T       .      , 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Goethe's  Werther,  Faust,  Lessmg  s 

Laokoon. 

9.  Modern  Writers  (Novel  and  Drama.)  Representative  works  of 
writers  such  as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Kretzer,  Voss,  Stinde, 
Bertha  v.  Suttner,  Scheffel,  Anzengruber,  and  others  will  be 
taken  up  in  this  course.  Only  such  students  as  can  do  inde- 
pendent work  in  advanced  reading  are  admitted  to  this  class. 
Reports  and  reviews  are  made  weekly,  orally  or  in  writing,  the 

*Pi,rt  of  this  semester's  work  will  consist  in  reading  "Literary"  German, 
the  ob?ecJ Toeing  tc Enable  stSdents  taking  courses  3&_and  46  to  continue  their 
stuov  of  German  with  the  literary  students  in  courses  »  and  6. 

"•Besides  the  texts  studied,  students  will  familiarize  themselves  with 
Grimes  Life  and  Times  of  Goethe,  Lewes'  The  Storj jo ^oeth^s  Life  Stahr  s 
Goethe's  Frauen  Gestalten  ( in  part ),  Wells  History  of  German  Literature. 
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professor  meeting  each  student  separately.     The  full  course 
gives  a  credit  of  three  hours  per  semester.     Professor  Fossler. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9. 

11.  Teacher's  Course.  In  this  course  the"  department  aims  to 
afford  students  such  opportunities  and  facilities  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  conversation  and  composition  as  the  class-room 
can  furnish.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  German  idioms. 
The  entire  class  exercise  is  carried  on  in  German.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  9.     Professor  Fossler. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  The  work  of  this  semester  consists 
largely  of  written  exercises,  sometimes  by  way  of  translations, 
again  in  the  form  of  original  compositions.  Throughout  the 
effort  is  made  to  make  the  work  practical  and  helpful.  All 
students  intending  to  take  their  teacher's  certificate  in  German 
should  take  courses  11  and  12.     Hours  as  above. 

13.  Nineteenth  Century  Danish  Literature.  Library  readings  and 
historical  studies  with  lectures  and  written  criticisms  in 
Danish.     Dr.  Peterson. 

14.  History  of  the  Danish  Language  with  Nukkelsen's  Danish 
Sproglaere  as  guide.     Two  hours. 

15.  Norwegian  Literature.  First  semester,  Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House, 
Ghosts,  The  Wild  Duck,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

16.  Bjornson,  selected  plays  and  stories.  Two  hours,  open  to  all 
students.  The  English  version  will  be  the  basis,  but  students 
using  the  original,  or  the  German  translation,  will  receive  a 
credit  of  three  hours.     Dr.  Peterson. 

17.  Swedish.  First  semester,  Grammar  and  reading  exercises  for 
beginners. 

18.  Tegner's  Frithiof  Saga  and  Runeberg's  Julquallan.  Two 
hours.     Dr.  Peterson. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

19.  Gothic  and  its  relation  to  English  and  German  with  respect  to 
phonology,  vocabulary,  and  inflectional  system.  Braune's 
Grammatik  der  deufschen  Sprache,  Readings,  Douse's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas.  T.,  Th.  (First  semester),  at 
11:20,  Dr.  Peterson. 

20.  Comparative  Grammar  of  English  and  German  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint.  Henry's  Comparative  Grammar  and  Streit- 
berg's  Urgermanische  Grammatik  will  be  used.  First  se- 
mester, M..  W.,  F.,  at  11:20,  Professor  Fossler. 
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21.  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik  und  Lesebuch,  Miillen- 
hoff-Scherer's  Denkmiiler  dentscher  Poesie  und  Prosa.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  Hildebrands- 
lied,  Muspilli,  and,  in  genera],  to  the  older  poetry.  The  relation 
of  O.  H.  G.  to  the  other  Germanic  dialects.  Second  semester, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20,  Professor  Fossler. 

22.  Old  Saxon.  Heliand,  Gallee's  Altsachsische  Grammatik.  Sec- 
ond semester,  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20,  Professor  Fossler. 

23.  Middle  High  German.  Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik, 
representative  parts  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide,  Parzival.  M.,  W.,  F.  (This  course  will  not  be 
given  in  1898-99. ) 

24.  The  Literature  of  the  17th  Century.  Denkmaler  der  alteren 
deutschen  Litteratur.  Die  Reformationszeit,  Luther,  Hans 
Sachs.     M.,  W.,  F.     ( This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1898-99.) 


GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LEES,  MR.  DANN,  MR.  BENNETT,  MR. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Course  1  mast  have  com 
pleted  the  following  work: 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  (140  pages)  of  other  Attic  prose  writers. 

The  Iliad,  books  I.,  II.,  complete,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  (1,500  lines)  from  the  first  three  books. 

Prose  Composition:  Jones's  Exercises  in  Greek  Pros© 
(thirty  lessons),  or  White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book  (com- 
plete). 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  able  to  translate  at 
sight  easy  passages  in  Attic  prose,  and  to  put  into  Greek 
simple  English  sentences,  with  correct  spelling  and 
accent. 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (  *  ),  although  they 
are  undergraduate  studies,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  be  taken  by  graduate  students.  Courses  21-28 
are  open  to  graduate  students  only. 
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COURSES 


1.  The  Iliad.  Books  III. -VI.,  with  selections  from  other  parts  of 
the  poem.  Seymour's  School  Iliad,  Books  I. -VI.  Homeri  Ilias, 
Dindorf-Hentze.  The  Odyssey.  Three  books  will  be  read  con- 
secutively, with  practice  in  sight  reading  from  other  portions 
of  the  first  twelve  books.  General  characteristics  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  their  influence  on  later  literature.  Perrin's 
Odyssey,  Books  I. -IV.  Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  I. -XII.  Jebb's 
Introduction  to  Homer.  4  hours.  First  semester,  Professor 
Lees,  U.  14.     Mr.  Dann,  U.  16. 

2.  Herodotus.  Books  VI. -VII.  Merriam's  Edition  is  recom- 
mended. Parallel  readings  from  the  standard  histories  of 
Greece.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Morgan's  Eight  Orations, 
or  Steven's  Select  Orations.  The  life,  works,  and  style  of  Lysias. 
4  hours.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14.  Mr.  Dann, 
U.  16. 

3.  Demosthenes.  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  The  editions  of 
Tyler  and  of  Tarbell  will  be  used.  The  history  of  Greece 
during  the  life  of  Demosthenes."  Plato.  Apology  and  Crito. 
Selections  from  Phsedo.  Dyer's  Apology  and  Crito.  Wag- 
ner's Phaedo.  An  outline  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  library 
readings.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees, 
U.  14. 

4.  iEschylus.  The  Prometheus  Bound,  Wecklein-Allen's  or  Math- 
er's edition.  The  Student's  Manual  of  Greek  Tragedy,  Verrall. 
Sophocles.  The  Antigone.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
scansion  of  the  choral  odes.  The  edition  of  D'Ooge  or  that  of 
Humphreys  is  recommended.  A  general  survey  of  Greek  litera- 
ture from  Homer  to  Aristotle.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,at  9.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*5.  Greek  Comedy.  Aristophanes:  The  Clouds,  Merry's  edition. 
The  Frogs, '  Green's  edition.  History  of  the  development  of 
Greek  Comedy,  with  library  references  and  readings.  T.,  Th., 
at  3.     First  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Aristophanes:  The  Birds,  Merry's 
edition.  The  Plutus,  Nicolson's  edition.  Some  of  the  more 
notable  fragments  will  be  read  from  the  editions  of  Kock  and 
Meineke.  History  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy,  with  library 
readings  and  references.  T.,Th.,at3.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Lees,  U.  14. 
9 
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*7.   Greek    Tragedy.      JMhylu:    The    Seven    against    Theb£ 
Flagg's  edition  or  that  of  Sidgwick.     Sophocles:    The  Ajax. 
The  edition  of  Schneidewin  or  that  of  Weckleia  is  recom- 
mended.     M.,  W.,  F,  at  10:20  (or  at  3).    First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Lees,  IT.  14. 
*8    Continuation  of  Conrse  7.     Euripides:  Selected  plays.    Some  of 
the  more  important  fragments  will  he  read.    Nauck's  ed.t.on  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  should  be  secured.    M   W.,F.,at 
10 :20  (or  at  3).    Second  semester,  Prof e  «or  Lees,  U.  14. 
*9    Plato.     Selected  dialogues.     Selections  from  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers.     An  outline  of  Greek  philosophy,   with  library  read- 
Ci     This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  two-or  three-hour  study. 
T    W. ,  Th. ,  at  2  (or  a  more  convenient  hour).     First  semester, 
Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 
»10  Thucydides.     Selections.     A  critical  study    of   the   speeches, 
lombLed  with  a  rapid  reading  of  the  narrative  pa*     This 
course  may  he  taken  as  a  two-or  three-hour  study.     T.,  W 
Th„  at  2   (or    a    more  convenient  hour).      Second  semester, 
Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 
•11   Advanced  Prose  Composition.     This  course  is  designed  espe- 
illy  for  those  who  expect  to  teach.     One  hour.     First  semes- 
ter,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  10. 
*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.      Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U. 

16.    ' 
*13  Lyric  and  Idyllic  Poetry.     Parallel  readings  from  Greek  litera- 
te.    Fakirs  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.     Buehholtz's  Anthologica 
Lyrica.     Fritzsche's  Theocritus.     T.,  F.,  at  3.     First  semester, 
Mr.  Dann,  U.  16. 
*14.  Pindar.     Gildersleeve's,  Seymour's,  and  Fennell's  editions.    T., 

F.,at3.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  16, 
15.  New  Testament  Greek.  Selections  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Weste°tt  ^d 
Hort's  New  Testament.  M.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann, 
U.  16.  1899-'00,  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
10.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Selections  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  the  Romans.  M.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Mr. 
Dann,  U.  10. 
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17.  Public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks.  Lectures  on  domestic  life, 
education,  schools,  athletics,  industries,  amusements,  marriage 
and  burial  rites,  travel,  military  tactics,  finances.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Baumeister's  Denkmaler  a.  d.  Griech. 
Alterthum.  M tiller's  Privat  Alterthum.  Bekker's  Charicles! 
Th.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  16.  1899-'00  and  alter- 
nate years  thereafter. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Greek  Mythology.  Lectures.  Readings  from  original  sources, 
and  from  Murray's  Mythology;  Dyer's  Gods  of  Greece;  Har- 
rison and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Athens;  Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie.  W.,  at  3.  First 
semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  16.  1898-'99  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. . 

20.  Greek  Art.  Lectures  on  architecture,  sculpture,  pottery. 
Readings  from  Harrison's  Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art. 
Winckelmann's  History  of  Ancient  Art  among  the  Greeks 
(translated  by  Lodge).  C.  O.  Mailer's  Art  and  its  Remains 
Birch's  History  of  Ancient  Pottery.  W.,  at  3.  Second  se- 
mester, Mr.  Dann,  U.  16.  1898-'99  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

21.  Seminary  in  Greek  tragedy.  Critical  interpretation  of  one  play 
of  ^schylus  by  the  members  of  the  class  in  turn.  Other  plays 
of^Eschylus  will  be  read  with  special  attention  to  the  poet's 
language  and  literary  style.  Lectures  on  the  development  of 
Greek  tragedy.  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  Teuffel's  Perser,  En- 
ger's  Agamemnon,  Weil's  JEschyli  TragoediaB.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 
4.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  .14.  1898-'99  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.  Critical  interpretation  of  the  Ajax 
or  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  the  members  of  the  class. 
Other  plays  of  Sophocles  and  some  plays  of  Euripides  will  be 
read,  paying  special  attention  to  the  dramatic  action  and  metri- 
cal art.  The  life,  works,  and  style  of  the  three  tragic  poets.  An 
introduction  to  Greek  rhythmic  and  metric.  The  student 
should  secure  the  Wunder-Wecklein,  or  the  Schneidewin- 
Nauck,  edition  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  Schmidt's  Rhythmic 
and  Metric,  translated  by  John  Williams  White.  Griechische 
Metrik  and  Die  antike  Compositionslehre,  by  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 
1898-99  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
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2S  Seminary  in  Greek  Oratory.  Critical  interpretation  of  the  De 
*  CronaTfDemoSthenesbythememoer8o(  the  c lass J  turn 
Readings  from  the  orators  with  special  reference  to  the  devel 
Jmentrf  he  oratorical  style.  Lectnres  on  the  history  and  de- 
vetopment  of  Attic  oratory.  Each  student  should  secure  the 
Suoner  edition  of  the  Greek  orators^and  the  Tauchmtz  ed - 
tion  of  Dionysii  opera  omnia,  vol.  V.-VI.  M.,  W  F  at  4. 
tion  or  uio  y         '  n  14     1899_.oo  and  alternate 

First  semester,  Professor  l^ees,   u.  i*. 

2«:««"  o-  »•  —  — -  ■—  ~ 

lish  into  Greek,  from  dictation.     Th.,  at  4. 
Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

26  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 

27  Greek  Literature  from  Homer  to  Aristotle.     ^"J^^ 
readings,  and  illustrativeextracts  from  the  texts  of  fteanto 

eated     Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  ^^Z^e. 
development  of  the  different  divisions  of   Greek  literatuie 
Two  hours.     Professor  Lees. 
28.    Continuation  of  Course  27. 


24. 
25 


HISTORY 

American  History;  Civics 

PKOEESSOR    CAEDWEEE,    MR.    FBANKUN.    MR.    PHIEBRICK,    MISS 
PINKERTON.  MRS.  REED 

n  o   1     9    H    and    4    are  general  or  introductory 

courT     nd  ly'belaken  by  "any  student  of    college 

work  with  Courses  1  and  2  of  European  History 

Students  may  begin  their  work  with  either  Course  1, 
2  or  3,  as  they  prefer;  but  those  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  the  department  should  take  the  courses  in  order. 
Courses  3  and  4  are  intended  especially  for  those  who 
have  time  for  only  one  year's  work  in  American  History. 
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It  will  save  much  time  and  many  mistakes  if  all 
students  will  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department 
before  registering  for  any  of  the  advanced  courses. 

COURSES 

1.  Discovery;  exploration,  especially  in  North  America.  English 
settlements;  their  growth  and  development;  their  institutions. 
The  relation  of  the  colonies  to  each  other  and  to  the  mother 
country.  "M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Mr.  Franklin, 
L.  16. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Early  attempts  at  Union.  The 
French  and  Indian  War.  The  American  Revolution;  causes 
and  results.  The  Confederation;  its  failure.  M  ,  W.,  F.,  at 
10:20.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Franklin,  L.  16. 

3.  The  Constitutional  Period,  1785-1829.  Formation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  its  interpretation.  War  of  1812.  Territorial  ex- 
pansion. Nationality.  Lectures,  readings,  papers.  Section  L, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9.  Section  II.,  M.,  W.,  F.,  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Reed,  L.  16.  This  course  may  be 
made  a  four  hour  study  by  those  who  wish  it.  Time  for  fourth 
hour  to  be  arranged. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1865. 
Second  semester  as  above. 

5.  Social  and  Religious  History  of  the  United  States.  Lectures, 
readings,  papers.  At  least  one  year  of  American  history  must 
precede.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell, 
L.  16. 

6.  Problems  of  Recent  History,  1865-1898.  Lectures,  readings, 
papers.  Special  work  in  the  sources.  At  least  one  year  of 
American  history  must  precede.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16.  Given  in  1898-99,  and  al- 
ternate years  thereafter. 

7.  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  Its  origin,  development,  and 
downfall.  Its  influence  on  American  life.  Present  problems. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.  First  semester,  Mr.  Philbrick,  L.  16.  At 
least  one  year's  study  of  history  must  precede. 

8.  Territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States.  Boundary  ques- 
tions, national  and  state.  Problems  growing  out  of  expansion. 
M..  W.,  F.,  at  2.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Philbrick,  L.  16. 
At  least  one  year's  study  of  history  must  precede. 


10 


11 


12 
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9.  Constitutional  Law.  The  Madison  Papers,  *e  Federalist. 
Thayer's  cases  and  Supreme  Court  Reports.  Cooley Hack. 
Miller,  etc.  M.,  W.,  F,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Cald- 
well, L.  16.  .  ,  T 
Constitutional  History  and  Comparative  Constitutional  I*w. 
A  special  study  of  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Swiss 
Constitutions  will  be  made.  M„  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semes- 
ter  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16. 

Ancient  and  Roman  Law.  Some  work  will  be  done  it ithe .Jn- 
,titntes  M  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Prof essor  Cald- 
well L  16.  This  course  will  be  given  1899-1900,  and  alternate 
years  thereafter.  . 

Theory  of  the  State.     Present  doctrines;  and,  as  far  as  time 
^permit,  a  study  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Bodm,  Locke 
LiJseau,  etc.     «.,  W,  F.,  at  10:20     Second  semester  P^ 
sor  Caldwell,  L.  16.    This  course  will  be  given  in  1899-1900  and 
alternate  years  thereafter. 

18  International  Law.  Snow's  Cases  and  library  readings  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  work.  M.,  W„  F,  at  4:20.  First  semes- 
ter  Mr.  Franklin,  L.  16. 

14  American  Diplomatic  History,  1775  1898.  Courses  8  4,  and  13 
stonld  precede  this  course.  M,  W.,  F,  at  10:20.  Second  se- 
mester,  Mr.  Franklin,  L.  16. 

15  A  Study  of  Lincoln  and  his  Times.  Lincoln  will  be  made  the 
central  theme,  but  Douglas,  especially,  will  be  studied  as  h,s 
g^at  competitor.  T.,Th.,atl0.  First  semester,  Miss  Pmker- 
ton  and  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  36. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15  (Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War,  espe- 
cially).    Second  semester. 

17    History  of  the  West.    The  growth  and  influence  of  the  West 

"■  fnd  frontier  life  will  be  traced  The  problems  connected  with 
this  western  movement  will  be  analyzed.  T„  Th ^  at  : 11. JO. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Franklin,  L.  16.  One  year,  at  least,  of  his- 
tory study  must  precede. 

18.  Studies  in  Colonial  Charters,  and  ™  ^Z^leco^ 
velopment  in  local  governments.  T„  Th  at  11.20.  Second 
semester,  Mr.  Franklin,  L.  16.  One  year,  at  least,  of  history 
studv  must  precede. 

19  Political  History:  advanced  course  in  study  of  political  parties, 
platforms;  the  making  of  laws.     Source  study  in  the  main. 
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T.,  Th.,  at  3.     L.  10.     First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L. 
16.     Only  advanced  students  admitted  into  the  class. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

21.  Graduate  Seminar.  Undergraduate  students  of  special 
strength  and  preparation  may  be  admitted.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L.  15. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 


European  History 
professor  fling,  dr.  jones 

Students  intending  to  specialize  in  European  History 
should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  as  soon 
as  possible  about  their  work.  Training  in  European  His- 
tory is  indispensable  to  all  students  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  teach  the  subject  in  a  high  school.  Such 
preparation  is  incomplete  without  training  in  a  number  of 
auxiliary  subjects.  Before  completing  his  work  the  stu- 
dent must  be  able  to  use  at  least  two  European  languages 
(French  and  German).  To  this  end  the  departments  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  European  History  have  already 
begun  to  co-operate,  and  historical  reading  in  German  is 
offered  to  second  year  students  in  German.  The  closest 
relation  exists  between  Psychology  and  History,  and  in 
the  near  future  a  special  course  in  Psychology  will  be 
offered  in  the  second  semester  for  history  students. 
The  training  in  interpretation,  given  in  English  Litera- 
ture, is  of  great  value  in  history  work.  Logic  is  the 
foundation  for  part  of  the  work  in  combination,  wiiile 
Economics  and  Sociology  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
general  conditions  under  which  a  society  evolves.  Thw 
History  of  Philosophy  is  closely  allied  with  the  Philoso- 
phy of  History. 

A  good  working  knowledge  of  English  and  American 
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History  must  form  part  of  the  student's  mental  equipment 
at  graduation. 

These  are  the  leading  subjects  that  are  closely  allied 
with  European  History.  Without  some  knowledge  of 
them,  the  student  of  history  is  handicapped. 

All  our  knowledge  of  history  cannot  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  sources,  but  all  scientific  historical  training 
must  be  based  upon  the  sources  and  must  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  latest  form  of  the  method  that  alone  con- 
stitutes history  a  science. 

The  courses,  after  the  first  year,  are  divided  into  two 
parts  of  two  hours  and  one  hour  each.  The  first  part  of 
two  hours  will  consist  of  lectures,  readings,  discussions, 
and  the  study  of  short  source  extracts;  the  last  part  of 
one  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a  more  careful  study  of  some 
source,  to  result  in  a  paper.  These  special  studies  are 
intended  to  illustrate  some  portion  of  the  method  work 
under  Interpretation,  Combination,  or  some  portion  of 
Criticism.  The  first  year's  work  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  all  the  rest  and  must  be  taken  first.  It  consists  of 
lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  training  upon  the 
sources,  together  with  an  introduction  to  historical 
method.  This  course  is  recommended  to  students  that 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  evolution  of  European 
life  and  with  methods  of  historical  work. 

After  the  first  year,  students  are  recommended  to  take 
but  one  seminar  course  at  a  time.  Two  lecture  courses 
may  be  carried  at  the  same  time,  but  every  student  must 
have  one  seminar  course. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

1 .  General  Survey.  Required  of  all  students  beginning  work  in 
history.  Mi,  T.,  Th.,  F.  First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  Ch., 
and  Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 
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2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Second  semester.  M.,  T..  Th.,  F. 
Ch.  and  L.  27. 

3.  The  Middle  Ages.  From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  814,  A.  D.  Open 
to  all  students  that  have  had  1  and  2.  M.,  F.  First  semester, 
Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 

4.  The  Middle  Ages.  From  814,  A.D.,  to  the  Renaissance.  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  3,  but  may  be  begun  in  the 
second  semester  by  students  that  have  had  1  and  2.  M.,  F. 
Second  semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 

5.  The  German  Reformation.  This  course  may  be  taken  after 
Course  2,  if  the  student  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
It  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  Course  3.  M. ,  F.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 

6.  History  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  May  be  taken  after  1, 
2,  and  5.  A  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  M.,  F.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 

7.  Medieval  English  History.  Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2.  M. ,  F. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  26. 

8.  Modern  English  history.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  M.,  F. 
Second  semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  26. 

9.  Seminar  I.  Early  Germanic  Life.  This  work  will  consist  of 
a  careful  study  of  Tacitus'  Germania  to  serve  as  an  example  of 
Interpretation.  This  work  is  required  of  all  second  year  stu- 
dents in  history.     W.     First  semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 

10.  Seminar  II.  The  Art  of  Warfare  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
This  work  will  serve  as  an  example  of  Combination.  Required 
of  all  second  year  students  in  history.  W.  Second  semester, 
Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 

11.  Seminar  III.  Study  upon  the  Reformation,  German  sources 
will  be  used.  Required  of  all  third  year  students.  W.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  27. 

12.  Seminar  IV.  Study  upon  France  in  the  17th  century.  The 
Memoires  of  Mme.  de  Motteville  will  be  studied.  The  work 
will  serve  to  illustrate  Criticism.  Required  of  all  third  year 
students,  W.     Second   semester,  Dr.  Jones,  L.  Seminar   room. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

13.  The  French  Revolution.  May  be  taken  after  two  years'  work 
in  the  department.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man is  required.-  W.,  F.     First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L. 

27. 
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14.  The  Napoleonic  Era.  Maybe  taken  after  two  years  of  work. 
W.  F.     Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

15  Seminar  V.  A  study  of  the  National  Assembly  from  the  cor- 
'  respondence  of  Duquesnoy  controlled  by  other  contemporary 
material.  This  work  will  illustrate  certain  problems  in  Criti- 
cism. For  fourth  year  students  and  graduates.  Two-hour 
subject.    M.    First  Semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  Seminar  room. 

16.  Seminar  VI.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  M.  First  semester, 
Professor  Fling,  L.  Seminar  room. 

PRIMARILY  FOR    GRADUATES 

17.  The  Financial  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  T.,  Th. 
First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

18.  The  Financial  History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  T.,  Th. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

19.  Historical  Method.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  T., 
Th.     First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

20.  Historical  Method.  Continuation  of  Course  19.  T.,  Th. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

21.  Historical  Bibliography.  M.,  W.  First  semester,  Professor 
Fling,  L.  27. 

22.  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation  to  history.  M.,  W.  First 
semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

23    Seminar  VII     A  study  of  Rhomberg's  Die  Erhebung  der  Ge- 

schichte  zum  Range  einer  Wissenschaft.     F.    First  semester, 

Professor  Fling,  L.  Seminar  Room. 
24.    Seminar  VIII.     A  study  of  Simmel's  Probleme  der  Geschicht- 

philosophie.    F.    Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.    Seminar 

Room. 


HORTICULTURE 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR  CARD 

Work  in  Horticulture  may  be  taken  up  &t  the  begin- 
ning of  either  semester.  Courses  3  and  4  are  especially 
recommended  to  teachers.  They  are  designed  for  students 
from  all  Groups  in  the  University. 
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COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

I.  Pomology.  Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work.  Designed 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  fruit  growing.  T.,  Th.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Professor  Card,  L.  26. 

3.  Vegetable  Gardening.  Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work. 
Designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  vegetable  gardening. 
T.,  Th.,  at  9.     Second  semester,  Professor  Card,  L.  26. 

3.  Landscape  Gardening.  History  and  principles  of  the  art,  with 
discussions  of  the  ornamentation  of  home  grounds,  school 
grounds,  cemeteries,  highways,  and  parks.  Lectures  and  sup  - 
plementary  reading.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Card,  N.  15. 

4.  Forestry.  General  importance  of  forests,  their  influence  on 
climate  and  water  supply,  methods  of  propagation  and  systems 
of  forest  management.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading. 
T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Card,  N.  15. 

5.  Greenhouse  Work.  A  laboratory  course  in  propagation,  handi- 
craft, and  the  practical  care  of  flowering  plants  and  vegetables 
under  glass.  Recommended  only  to  students  who  have  had 
previous  work  in  Horticulture.  Students  are  requested  not  to 
register  for  this  course  without  previously  consulting  the  in- 
structor. May  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester.  S.,  8  to  11. 
First  semester,  Professor  Card,  Greenhouse. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  Horticultural  Literature.  A  seminary  course  designed  to  give 
familiarity  with  horticultural  writings,  ancient  and  modern. 
Hours  by  appointment.     First  semester,  Professor  Card,  N.  7. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Original  Investigations.  For  advanced  students  only.  Hours 
by  appointment.     First  semester,  Professor  Card. 

10.   Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

II.  Plant  Breeding.  A  discussion  of  the  development  of  plants  un- 
der culture,  with  especial  reference  to  problems  of  heredity, 
environment,  variation,  selection,  and  evolution.  Lectures  and 
supplementary  reading.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Botany.  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Card,  N.  15. 
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12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Lessons  in  Horticulture.  A  Course  designed  to  aid  teachers 
in  interesting  their  pupils  in  the  nature  and  growth  of  living 
plants.     One  hour  credit.     Summer  term. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  BARBER,    ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  JOHNSON 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  to 
help  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  the  language  through  a  study  of  its  development, 
rather  than  to  stop  with  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  language  of  any  period.  No  special  Grammar  is 
used,  but  reference  is  made  to  several  Grammars  for  the 
statement  of  fundamental  facts.  The  intention  is  to  lead 
the  student  to  build  up  his  grammatical  knowledge  and 
the  laws  of  the  language  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY    FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Cicero:  De  Senectute,  with  Latin  Composition;  a  thorough 
drill  on  the  syntax  of  moods  and  tenses;  special  attention 
given  to  the  classification  of  subordinate  clauses.  M.,  T.,  Th., 
F.  I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  9;  III.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor 
Barber,  U.  20. 

2.  Livy:  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Practice  at  sight  reading.  Study 
of  moods  and  tenses,  and  of  subordinate  clauses  continued.  M., 
T.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  9;  III,  at  10:20.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Barber,  U.  20. 

3.  Horace:  Selected  Odes,  Satires,  Epistles,  Carmen  Saeculare  and 
Ars  Poetica;  Prosody.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  10:20. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

4.  Plautus:  Captivi;  Terence:  Adelphoe;  Tacitus:  Germania  and 
Agricola.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  10:20.  Second  se- 
mester, Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 
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5.    Suetonius:  Lives  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar;  sight  reading. 

T.,  Th.,  at  2.     First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 
0.    Plmy:  Selected  letters;  Juvenal:  Selected  satires;  reading  from 

hearing.     T.,  Th.,  at  2.     Second  semester;  Professor  Barber, 

U.  22. 

7.  Roman  Archaeology;  topography  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, walls,  fortifications,  etc.,  in  ancient  Rome.  Lectures, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Papers  are  required  of  students 
on  special  topics.  Open  to  students  not  in  the  Classical  Group, 
if  they  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  W.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Prof  essor  Barber,  U.  22.  1898-99  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

8.  Roman  Antiquities;  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans; 
arrangement  of  their  houses;  wall  decorations  in  Pompeii. 
Lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Papers  as  in  Course  7. 
Open  to  students  as  in  Course  7.  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22.  1898-99,  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

9.  Cicero:  Selected  Letters;  Tacitus:  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus; 
Catullus:  Selections,  a  written  or  oral  resume  in. Latin  of  the 
text  read.     M.,  W.,  at  2.     First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

10.  Quintilian:  Selections  from  Books  X.  and  XII. ;  Martial:  Selec- 
tions. Practice  in  rapid  reading.  M.,  W.,  at  2.  Second  semester, 
Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

11.  Composition.  Practice  in  connected  Latin  writing.  F.,  at  2. 
First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Latin  Grammar.  An  elementary  course  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Latin  moods.  Lectures.  Th.,  at  4.  First 
semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

15.  Plautus:  Mensechmi;  Terence:  Andria;  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Drama.  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester, 
Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 

1G.  Cicero:  Tusculan  Disputations  or  de  Officiis,  with  lectures  on 
Cicero's  philosophy.  Oral  or  written  summaries  in  Latin  of  the 
text  read.     W.,  F.,  at  3.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 
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„.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman  Literate,  witt ^ 

from  representative  authors.     T.,  In.,  at   3. 

Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 
18.    Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY   FOR  GRADUATES 


19. 


20. 


•o     i  «  t    Qr,rl    TTT     with   an  examination  into  the 

2SS  KiSift*  -  be  tr  witb  <— ,, 

T.,Th.,at3.    First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22.    18J8   w. 
and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

Cicero:  Deo—  B^^— ^ ^.^SS 
^^E^KX  T,  2,     1*^  -alter- 
nate years  thereafter.  ^  ^^ 
21'   ^r:TZLa«n~rei  Lan^e,    F.,at5.     First 

semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  18. 
22.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester 
33    Roman  Inscriptions,   Study  of  Select  Inserts.     M„  at  3. 

T7ir«t  qpmester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  is.  - 

2,  ^—Course..    Second semesto, , £**-» ££ 
25.   Roman  Law:  Institutes  of  Justinian ,  se  1  ectro r»  from  Gams, 

lecturf  on  the  History*  «<^»  ^ ^ a  aUernate  years 

semester,  Mr.  ■       ;  » v  ■ 

20.   rrLlw^ecttit.sfron.the^est.,  o=-^ 

on  Modern  Roman  Law.     W.,  *-,  at  o. 

— ,  U.  18.  ^T        ,.  ^ 

»  Seminary.    Spfccralsto-dy  of  the  ^*»o*ihe verb^  K^or 

i3  prescribed,  but  topics  are  -^^f^      to  5.    First 

through  the  whole  range  of  the  literature,     w  , 

semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  22. 
28    Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 
2.9.   Critical  study  selected  passages  from  the  last  six  booto  of^er- 

gil's  Aeneid.     W.,  at  4.    First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,   U    IS. 
30    Continuation  of  Course  29,  with  select  Odes  of  Horace  substi- 
tuted for  the  Aeneid.    Second  semester. 
31.   Review  of   the  Current  Literature  of  Latin  Philology,  with, 
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reports  by  members  of  the  class.     F.,  at  3.     First  semester,  Dr. 
Johnson,  U.  18. 
32.   Continuation  of  Course  31.     Second  semester. 


MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR    DAVIS,    ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR    HODGMAN,    ADJUNCT 

PROFESSOR  CANDY,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  CHATBURN,  MR. 

WHITNEY,  MR.  ENGBERG,  MISS  JOHNSON 

COURSES 

FOR  AEL  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Trigonometry,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  First  semester,  I.,  at  8, 
Professor  Hodgman,  U.  17,  Mr.  Whitney,  U.  15;  II.,  at  10:20 
Mr.  Swezey,  G.  1;  III.,  at  11:20,  Mr.  Whitney,  U.  15. 

2.  Analytic  Geometry.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Second  se- 
mester. 

lc.  Trigonometry.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8,  Mr.  Swezey,  G.  1, 
Professor  Chatburn,  U.  19;  II.,  at  9,  Mr.  Engberg,  U.  Base- 
ment; III.,  at  10:20,  Mr.  Whitney,  U.  15;  IV.,  at  11:20,  Pro- 
fessor Hodgman,  U.  17;  V.,  at  12:20,  Miss  Johnson,  U.  19. 

2c.    Analytic  Geometry.     Continuation  of  lc.     Second  semester. 

3c.  Logic  of  Algebra.  Continuation  of  2c  or  2.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  at  11:20,  Miss  Johnson,  U.  19. 

4c.  Elementary  Calculus.  Continuation  of  3c.  At  8,  Professor 
Hodgman,  U.  17.     Second  semester. 

FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MATHEMATICALr 
PHYSICAE  GROUPS 

la.  Trigonometry  and  Determinants.  Six-hours  credit  M.,  T., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  10:20,  Professor  Hodgman,  U.  17.  Will  be  dis- 
continued in  1899. 

2".  Analytic  Geometry.     Continuation  of  la.     Second  semester. 

3a.  Calculus.  Continuation  of  2a.  Six  hours  credit.  M.,  T.,  W., 
Th.,  F.,  at  9,  Professor  Hodgman,  U.  17,  Professor  Candy,  U. 
19.     Will  be  discontinued  in  1900. 

4a.  Continuation  of  3a.     Second  semester. 

lb.  Determinants  and  Analytic  Geometry.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F., 
at  10:20,  Professor  Candy,  U.  19,  Mr.  Engberg,  U.  Basement. 
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2b.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.     Continuation  of  16.     Second 
semester. 

36.  ( 'alculus.     Continuation  of  26.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9,  Professor 
Chatburn,  U.  15. 

46.  Calculus.  Continuation  of  B6. 
5.  Differential  Equations  and  Theory  of  Probability.  Continua- 
tion of  4a  and  46.  M,,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9,  Professor  Davis, 
U.  21.  This  course  will  be  replaced  in  1899  by  Differential 
Equations,  four-fifths,  First  semester,  and  Theory  of  Probabil- 
ity, three-fifths,  Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  Differential  Equations.     Requires  a  knowledge  of  Course  5. 
M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  5,  Mr.  Candy,  U.  19. 

8.  Continuation  of  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Advanced    Analytic    Geometry.     Requires    a    knowledge    of 
Course  3.     Not  given  in  1898-'99. 

10.  Continuation  of  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Elementary  Theory  of  Functions.     Continuation  of  5.     M.,  T., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9,  Professor  Davis,  U.  21. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

The  graduate  Courses  in  Mathematics  are  varied  from  year  to 
year.     The  following  Courses  are  offered  for  1898-99: 
The  Algebra  of  Quantics.     M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  4,  Professor  Davis,  U.  15. 
Lies'  Group  Theory.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  P.,  at  3,  Mr.  Whitney,  U.  15. 
Seminar.     The    Mathematical    Faculty    and    graduate    students. 
First  Friday  of  each  month,  at  7:30  p.m.,  U.  15. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  MACHINE  DESIGN 

ADJUNCT   PROFESSOR   CHANDLER 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  training  in  mechanical  drawing,  and 
to  familiarize  him  with  the  elements  of  machine  design. 

The  Drawing  Koom  contains  forty-six  drawing  tables 
and  a  large  number  of  drawing  boards.  Drafting  instru- 
ments and  supplies  must  be  furnished  by  the  students. 
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COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Descriptive  geometry.  Orthographic  projections  of  points, 
lines,  planes,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Four  hours  credit,  M.,  W., 
Th. ,  Fri. ,  8  to  10:20.    First  semester,  L.  24.    Professor  Chandler.' 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  with  some  mechanical  drawing  Sur- 
faces of  the  second  order,  intersections;  shades  and  shadows; 
linear  perspective.  Four  hours  credit,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  to 
10:20.     Second  semester,  L.  24.     Professor  Chandler. 

3.  Mechanism.  Study  of  gearing  and  mechanical  movements, 
communication  of  motion  by  sliding  contact,  by  link  work,  by 
wrapping  connections,  trains  of  mechanism.  Aggregate  com- 
binations. Required  of  students  in  Electrical,  Steam,  and 
Civil  Engineering,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Chatburn,  U.  8. 

5.  Machine  Design.  Machines  or  parts  of  machines  are  designed 
with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  they  must  fulfill. 
Parts  are  proportioned  to  stand  given  strains,  and  complete 
working  drawings  are  made.  Required  of  students  in  Electri- 
cal and  Steam  Engineering.  M.,W.,Th.,  F.,  11:20-1:20.  First 
semester,  Professor  Chandler,  L.  24. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  4.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical 
and  Steam  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11:20-1:20.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Chandler,  L.  24. 

8.  Steam  Engine  Design.  In  this  course  are  considered  the  best 
proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  an  engine,  the  cylinder,  pis- 
ton, cross-head,  fly-wheel,  etc. ,  under  various  initial  conditions 
as  to  pressure,  cut-off,  speed,  and  power.  Lectures  supple- 
mented in  draughting  room.  Required  of  students  in  Steam 
Engineering.  M.,  T.,  W.  Second  semester,  Professor  Chand- 
ler, L.  24. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Copy  drawing,  free-hand  machine 
sketching,  tracing,  and  blue  printing.  Two  hours  credit.  M., 
W.,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Chandler,  L.  24. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Continuation  of  Course  10.  Machine 
sketching,  detail  drawing,  line  shading,  tinting,  etc.  Two 
hours  credit.  F.,  2  to  5.  S.,  9  to  12.  First  semester,  Professor 
Chandler,  L.  24. 

10 
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«    Continuation  of  Course  11.     Drawing  from  dictation,  gear, 
'   machines,  etc.     Second  semester. 


PROFESSOR  RICHARDS  AND  MR.  VOTAW 

T„  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  now  offered 
JthXt  time,  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  such 
for  the  first ;  um  ,      P  ^^  de8Ign>  the 

aUe   to  S  familiarity  with  the  design  and  manipu la 

t,  u     ™vir      Wft  are  now  in  a  position  to  giv« 
S5  ^  ^   in      e  coulrwith  the  exception  of  a  small 
'1  of  shop  work  and  laboratory  work  m  the  third 
TT     hvt        By  the  time  students  are  prepared  for 
and  fourth  years.      r>y  Q„„;nmftnt  will  have 

this  advanced  work,  the  necessary  equipment  will 

"Thfp^nt  equipment  of  the  department  is  as  follows: 
Z  "  W    LI   contains  twenty-five   benches,  each 

equl  ped  with  a  complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools  and  a 
•  i    ..Hon  vise-  sixteen  ten-inch  swing  speed  lathes, 
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face-plates,  etc.;  a  large  pattern-makers'  lathe;  a  scroll 
saw;  a  circular  cross-cut  and  ripsaw;  a  universal  trim- 
mer; two  gcind  stones;  a  steam  glue  heater;  and  numer- 
ous small,  special  wood-working  tools. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipped  with  twenty-four  stationary 
forges,  with  a  like  number  of  anvils  and  sets  of  small 
tools.  The  smoke  is  removed  and  the  blast  supplied  by 
a  seventy-inch,  double-ended  fan  blower.  This  shop  also 
contains  a  small  hand  forge;  a  tempering  furnace;  a  hand 
punch  and  shear,  and  benches  with  blacksmiths'  vises. 

The  Foundry,  which  will  be  equipped  during  the  com- 
ing summer,  will  contain  twenty  molders'  benches  with  a 
like  number  of  sets  of  molders'  tools  for  bench  and  floor 
molding;  a  twenty-four  inch  cupola  furnace;  a  brass 
furnace;  a  core  oven,  and  the  necessary  flasks,  ladles,  etc. 

The  Machine  Shop,  which  will  be  located  in  the  new 
Mechanic  Arts  building,  is  not  yet  fully  equipped.  For 
the  present  it  will  contain  ten  machinists'  benches,  each 
equipped  with  a  vise  and  a  set  of  small  tools  for  vise 
work  in  metals;  a  twenty-six  inch,  back  geared  and 
power  feed  drill  press;  a  sixteen  inch  shaper;  and  a  wet 
and  dry  emery  grinder. 

Power  to  drive  the  Wood  Shop  and  the  Forge  Shop  is 
supplied  by  a  twenty-five  horse  power,  high-speed,  auto- 
matic engine.  The  foundry  and  the  Machine  Shop  will 
be  driven  by  a  twelve  horse-power,  high  speed,  automatic 
engine.  Steam  for  these  engines  is  supplied  from  a  forty 
horse-power,  vertical,  water-tube  boiler,  located  in  the 
Boiler  House. 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  amount  of  apparatus 
owned  by  the  University  that  will  be  available  for  me- 
chanical engineering  testing. 
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No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  the  shop 
courses  unless  he  is  taking,  or  has  already  taken,  some 
one  of  the  courses  in  mechanical  drawing. 

For  all  shop  or  laboratory  courses,  a  deposit  of  five 
dollars  will   be  required,   payable  before  beginning  the 

work. 

COURSES 

1    Wood  Work,     (a)  Lectures  on  wood-working  tools,    timber, 
'   pattern-making,  and    molding.      (6)    Bench  Work  in  Wood: 
Systematic  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters  tools, 
and  the  methods  of  constructing  various  forms  of  splices,  dove- 
tails, joints,  panels,  etc.     (c)  Wood  Turning:  Instruction  m  the 
use  of  the  lathe,  the  various  turning  tools,  and  the  methods  of 
turning  plain  and  compound  curves,  different  forms  of  chuck 
and  face  plate  work,  etc.      (d)  Molding:    During  the  semester 
some  instruction  in  molding  will  be  given  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  pattern  construction,  before  taking  up  the  work  in 
pattern  making  in  the  second  semester.     Three  hours  credit. 
T.,  Th.,  F.,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Richards  and  Mr. 
Votaw,  W.  S. 
2.    Continuation  of  Course  1.     (a)   Lectures  on  Wood  working 
machinery,   the  elements  of   construction,    etc.     (6)   Pattern- 
making:  The  construction  of  patterns  and  core-boxes  for  parts 
of  machines,     (c)  Molding  and  Casting:  The  methods  of  mold- 
ing different  patterns,  core  making,  and  the  care  and  use  ot 
the  cupola  and  brass  furnaces.     Second  semester. 
3    Iron  and  Steel  Forging,     (a)  Lectures  on  forging  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  the  methods  of  working  iron  and  steel.     (0)  h  orge 
Work-  The  care  and  use  of  the  forge  and  the  various  black- 
smiths'   tools;   instruction    in    drawing,   up-setting,    sending, 
welding,  and  tempering.     Three  hours  credit.     M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  2  to 
5.     First  semester,  Mr.  Votaw,  F.  S. 
3a  Iron  and  Steel  Forging.     Similar  to  Course  3.     One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Saturday  8:30   to  1.     First  semester,  Mr. 
Votaw,  F.  S. 
4a.  Continuation  of  Course  3a.     Second  Semester. 
4    Filing,   Chipping,  and   Scraping:  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the 
cold  chisel,  file  and  scraper.     Two  hours  credit,  M.,  W.,  2  to  5. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Votaw,  M.  A.  — . 
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8.  Mechanical  Practice.  Lectures  on  metal  working  machinery, 
shop  appliances,  shop  design,  etc.  Illustrated  with  the  lan- 
tern. M.,  W.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M. 
A.  — . 

9.  Valve  Mechanism.  The  analytical  and  graphical  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  design  of  various  forms  of  steam  engine  valves 
and  valve  gears,  link  motions,  etc.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  A.  — . 

11.  Steam  Boilers.  A  study  of  the  design  and  construction  of 
steam  boilers,  furnaces,  settings,  etc.,  with  reference  to  their 
safety  and  economy  of  operation.  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Richards,  M.  A.  — . 

12.  The  Theory  of  Prime  Movers.  The  thermodynamics  of  the 
steam  and  other  heat  engines,  the  injector,  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery, etc.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Richards,  M.  A. 

13.  The  Theory  of  Heat  Engines.  A  study  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  with  reference  to  its  application  to  the  steam, 
gas,  and  hot  air  engines.  This  course  i3  largely  introductory  to 
Course  12.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Rich- 
ards, M.  A.  — . 

14.  The  Metallurgy  of  Iron.  Descriptions  of  the  principal  methods 
for  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Illustrated  with  the  lantern. 
M.,  W.,  at  9.   -Second  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  A.  — . 

15.  The  Mechanical  Distribution  of  Power.  A  discussion  of  the 
distribution  of  power  by  means  of  belts,  ropes,  gears,  com- 
pressed air,  etc.  M.,  W.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor 
Richards,  M.  A.  — . 

19.  Mechanical  Practice  for  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.  Lectures 
and  recitations  on  forces,  elementary  building  construction, 
graphical  methods  for  the  design  of  roofs,  etc.  T.,  Th.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  A.  — . 

21.  Mechanical  Practice  for  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  metal  working  machinery,  etc.  M.. 
W.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  A.  — . 
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METEOROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR  SWEZEY  AND   MR.  LOVELAND 

COURSES 

1.  General  Meteorology.  A  study  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
the  movements  and  changes  taking  place  in  it;  winds,  storms, 
rainfall,  weather,  and  climate.  Lectures,  readings,  and  the 
study  of  weather  maps  and  records.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

la.  Laboratory  course  in  the  use  of  meteorological  instruments, 
their  construction,  errors,  corrections,  and  reductions;  the 
theory  and  use  of  self -registers;  the  forms  of  record  and  com- 
putation; with  lectures  on  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
and  its  work.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Loveland. 

2a.  Continuation  of  Course  la.    Second  semester. 

3.  Climatology,— local  and  general.  Statistical  meteorology;  gen- 
eralizations, averages,  periodicities,  irregularities.  The  rela- 
tion of  climate  to  geology,  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and  to 
anthropology.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor 
Swezey.     Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 

4.  Weather  and  Weather  Forecasting.  Construction  of  daily 
maps;  empiric  laws  of  weather  changes  as  dependent  upon  me- 
teorological conditions  and  geographical  'features;  weather 
types;  prediction  of  storms,  cold  waves,  frosts,  etc.:  verifica- 
tion of  predictions.  Two  hours  credit.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1  and  2.     Second  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

5.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  the  use  of 
the  telescope.  (The  evening  work  is  illustrative  and  impor- 
tant, but  not  required.)  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester, 
Professor  Swezey. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

Note  .—The  courses  5  and  6,  and  5a,  6a  are  mutually  supplemen- 
tary and    together  constitute  a  well-rounded    course   in  general 
astronomy. 
5a.  Spherical  Astronomy.     A  study  of  the  celestial  sphere  and  the 

apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  seen  upon  it. 

Two  hours  credit.     First  semester,  Professor  Swezey.     Must 

be  preceded  by  Mathematics  1  or  la. 
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6a.  Gravitational  Astronomy.  A  study  of  orbits  and  real  motions 
in  ±\rdce;  methods  of  finding  the  distances,  masses,  and  other 
constants  of  the  planets.  In  general,  a  study  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester. 

6b.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Including  the  subjects  covered  by 
5a  and  6a,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
work  in  Mathematics  2.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mathematics 
1  or  la.     Five  hours  credit.     Second  semester.     Prof.  Swezey. 

7.  Practical  Astronomy.  Theory  and  use  of  the  telescope,  tran- 
sit, and  similar  instruments;  their  errors  and  corrections;  de- 
termination of  time,  longitude,  latitude,  etc. ,  by  various  meth- 
ods; largely  evening  work;  must  be  preceded  by  5a  or  Qb,  but 
Courses  5  and  6  are  not  required.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

8.  Practical  Astronomy.  Continuation  ■  of  Course  7.  Second  se- 
mester. 

10.  Astronomy  for  Engineers.  An  abridgement  of  courses  7  and  8, 
with  particular  reference  to  astronomical  methods  of  estab- 
lishing a  meridian,  determining  latitude  and  finding  local  time. 
Practical  methods  with  a  minimum  of  theory,  for  engineers 
whose  time  will  not  permit  their  taking  Courses  7  and  8. 
Must  be  preceded  by  5a  or  Qb.  Two  hours  a  week.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Swezey. 

11.  Astrophysics.  Advanced  work  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  with 
special  reference  to  Spectroscopic,  Photographic,  Photometric, 
and  similar  Astrophysical  methods  of  research.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Courses  6  and  7.  One  or  more  hours  credit  for  read- 
ings and  lectures,  with  additional  credit  for  practical  work. 
Prof.  Swezey. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

JOHN  M.  STOTSENBURG,  LIEUTENANT  SIXTH  U.  S.  CAVALRY 

COURSES 

1.  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  L,  T.,  at  5,  II.,  Th.,  at  5.  First 
semester,  G.  1. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Lectures  and  instruction  in  advance 
and  rear  guard  duties,  outpost  duties.  First  attack  and  de- 
fense, patrolling,  and  reconnaissance.     First  semester. 

3.  Artillery  drill  regulations,  including  use  of  field  artillery  in 
battle,  ranging  and  pointing. 

4.  Continuation  of  above  course.     Second  semester. 

5.  Elementary  Military  Field  Engineering.  Construction  of  hasty 
entrenchments;  construction  of  military  bridges  and  road. 
Uses  of  high  explosives.     M.,  W.,  at  2.     First  semester,  G.  1. 

6.  Military  Topography  and  Sketching.  Map  reading.  Practical 
work  inspecting  and  occupying  defensive  positions  and  report- 
ing their  military  advantages. 

Lectures  in  each  of  these  sessions  will  be  given  from 

time  to  time. 


MUSIC 


PROFESSOR  KIMBALL,  MRS.  RAYMOND,    MR.    HAGENOW,    MR.    EAS- 
TERDAY,    MR.    RANDOLPH 

Courses  1  and  2  carried  one  year,  combined  with 
Courses  3  and  4  carried  three  years,  count  as  a  three- 
fifths  course.  Courses  5  and  6  count  as  a  one- fifth  course 
for  each  year. 

Courses  9  to  16  are  elective  courses.  Only  one  elec- 
tive may  be  taken  in  any  given  semester.  Courses 
15  and  16  may  only  be  carried  as  an  elective  after  at  least 
three  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University. 
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COURSES 


1.  Elementary  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music:  Training  in  correct 
fundamental  principles,  preparatory  to  sight  reading.  Chorus 
Work.     Th.  at  5.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Ch. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3.  Sight  reading,  Choral  Training,  including  membership  and 
practice  in  the  University  Chorus.  Applicants  for  this  course 
must  have  carried  Courses  1  and  2,  or  show  equivalent  training. 
T. ,  at  5.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Ch. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Orchestral  Training:  Membership  and  practice  in  the  Univer- 
sity Orchestra,  with  recitals  and  programmes.  Th.,  at  7. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Hagenow,  Ch. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Band  Training:  Membership  and  practice  in  the  Cadet  Band. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  5.     First  semester,  Mr.  Easterday,  Gr. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Theory  of  Music.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Once  each  week. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Randolph,  M.  8. 

10-  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11-  Elementary  Harmony.  Notation,  terminology,  formation  of 
chords,  modulation;  text-book,  lectures,  composition,  and  prac- 
tice. Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  T.,  F.,  at  2.  First 
semester,  Professor  Kimball,  M.  8. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Advanced  Harmony.  Suspension,  harmonizing  melodies,  with 
canti  firmi  in  the  different  voices,  enharmonics,  figuration,  four- 
to-eight  part  writing,  study  of  form,  counterpoint.  M.,  Th., 
at  2.     First  semester,  Professor  Kimball,  M.  8. 

!4.    Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

1 5.  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 
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PEDAGOGY 

PROFESSOR  LUCKEY,   MR.    GEO.    H.   WHALEY 

The  courses  in  Pedagogy  are  given  in  order  of  a  cer- 
tain sequence,  and  the  work  of  the  department  will  be 
found  to  be  more  efficient  and  helpful  if  pursued  in  the 
order  given  below.  While  the  department  is  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University,  the  work  is  arranged  prima- 
rily for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates.  Regular  students 
wishing  to  take  work  in  this  department  are  advised  to 
put  off  such  work,  whenever  convenient,  until  their  junior 
and  senior  years. 

A  knowledge  of  Psychology  is  necessary  for  entrance 
to  Courses  4  and  8.  Courses  11  and  12  are  open  only  to 
advanced  students  of  the  department,  or  to  teachers  of 
considerable  experience. 

The  department  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
"Teachers'  Course."  Students  wishing  to  complete  this 
Course  should  arrange  to  take  the  required  amount  of 
professional  work  along  with  their  other  undergraduate 
studies.  Courses  1,  2,  4,  6  or  7,  and  8  are  required  as  the 
pedagogical  part  of  the  "professional  knowledge"  of  all 
candidates  for  the  University  teachers'  certificate.  See 
Teachers'  Course,  page  243. 

COURSES 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 
1  History  of  Education.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  periods  and  extending  to  the  time  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  The  aim  of  this  course  is  (a)  to  give  the  student  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  more  important  steps  in  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  mankind,  including 
mans  efforts  to  realize  his  ideals  through  systems  of  education; 
and  lb)  to  lav  the  foundation  for  a  more  intensive  and  syste- 
matic .tu.lv  of  educational  problems  to  follow  later  in  the  course. 
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M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 
Also  Section  la,  M.,  W.,  from  7  to  8:30  P.  M.  Professor  Luckey, 
L.  4. 

History  of  Modern  Education,  from  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  to 
the  present,  including  the  beginning  and  growth  of  education 
in  America.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20,  and  also  section  2a  at  7  to 
8:30  p.  m.     Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 

Educational  Classics.  This  course  includes  a  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  educational  writings  of  Rousseau,  Pestal- 
ozzi, Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer.  Aside  from  the  intrinsic 
value,  the  course  will  be  found  of  much  assistance  to  the  work 
as  given  in  Course  4.  W.,  F.,  at  5.  First  semester,  Professor 
Luckey,  L.  4. 

Child  Study.  A  study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of 
childhood,  with  special  reference  to  the  pedagogical  principles 
involved.  This  course  will  include  (a)  a  careful  study  of  the 
more  valuable  literature  and  investigations  on  the  study  of 
children;  (b)  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  methods  used  in 
child  study  and  their  respective  values;  and  (c)  the  effect  of 
child  study  on  methods  of  instruction  and  other  subjects  of 
scientific  pedagogy.  W.,  F.,  at  5.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Luckey,  L.  4. 

Systems  of  Education.  Their  origin  and  development,  includ- 
ing a  comparative  study  of  the  leading  systems  of  education  in 
Europe  and  America.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Luckey,  L.  2. 

School  Supervision.  Deals  with  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  schools,  correlation  of  studies,  text-books,  promo- 
tions, discipline,  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  various  topics  con- 
nected with  school  supervision  and  management.  Visits  to 
different  schools  will  be  made  and  the  practical  application  of 
the  theories  discussed.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Luckey,  L.  2. 

Method  of  Instruction.  This  course  includes,  (a)  a  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  various  methods  used  in 
teaching  elementary  and  secondary  studies;  (b)  a  critical  study 
of  the  methods  now  in  use;  and  (c)  Lectures  from  various 
members  of  the  Faculty  with  reference  to  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing their  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  First 
semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 
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8.  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  deals  with  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  those  problems  of  psychology  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  teaching.  T. ,  Th. ,  at  5.  Second  semester. 
Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 

9.  Educational  Ideals.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  for- 
mation, growth,  and  influence  of  educational  ideals  as  seen  in 
different  periods  of  civilization.  Th.,  at  7  P.  M.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Graduate  Seminar.  Devoted  to  special  problems  in  educa- 
tional pyschology,  child  study,  and  the  philosophy  of  education. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  advanced  students 
in  Pedagogy.  T. ,  7  to  9  P.  M.  First  semester,  Professor  Luckey, 
L.  2. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 


PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  HILL,  DR.  E.  L.  HINMAN,  DR.   ALICE  H.  HINMAN 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  primarily 
for  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  but  Courses  1  and  3 
may  be  pursued  with  profit  by  Sophomores.  In  fact,  it  is 
advisable  for  students  who  wish  to  do  much  work  along 
the  lines  of  Science  and  Philosophy  to  elect  Logic,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy to  elect  Psychology  in  the  second  year  of  their 
course.  In  case  there  is  shown  to  be  a  need  for  such 
arrangement,  Course  1  may  be  repeated  in  the  second  se- 
mester so  as  to  enable  students  to  take  both  1  and  3  in 
the  same  year.  They  are  regarded  as  fundamental  courses 
for  this  department,  at  least,  and  students  who  have  taken 
neither  are  not  supposed  to  register  for  other  courses  in 
the  department  without  consulting  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  such  course. 
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For  a  statement  of  the  required  work  in  Philosophy  of 
the  various  Study  Groups,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
outline  of  each  Group  given  above.  Those  who  wish  to 
secure  the  Teacher's  Certificate  must  take  Courses  1  and  2, 
or,  as  a  substitute  for  2,  such  a  combination  from  Courses 
5-8  as  may  be  worked  out  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  department. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  General  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  a  complete  buD 
summary  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  human  mental  life. 
Three  hours  credit.  Two  lectures  per  week  and  one  recitation. 
For  recitations  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections  meeting 
in  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  The 
lectures  are  accompanied,  wherever  practicable,  by  experimen- 
tal illustrations;  and  in  connection  with  the  recitations  experi- 
ment is  employed  at  times  as  a  means  of  clearing  up  difficul- 
ties in  the  mind  of  the  student.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Hill  and  assistants,  L.  4;  L.  9. 

2.  Experimental  Psychology.  This  course  consists  of  (a)  lectures 
and  readings  covering  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  and  practical 
manner  the  field  of  experimental  psychology;  and  (&)  a  labora- 
tory practice  course  parallel  with  the  lectures.  Sandford's  Ex- 
perimental Psychology  and  Titchener's  Outline  of  Psychology 
are  used  as  texts.  The  former  is  furnished  by  the  department. 
This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  General  Psychology. 
Three  hours  credit.  One  lecture  per  week  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Hill  and  assistants,  L.  4;  L.  9. 

3.  Logic.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  with  assigned  read- 
ings in  several  works.  Practice  in  the  use  of  syllogistic  forms, 
mechanical  equivalents,  and  in  the  reduction  of  complex  argu- 
ments to  logical  forms.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester. 
Dr.  Hinman,  L.  4. 

4.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  constructive  study  of  funda- 
mental problems  of  scientific  and  philosophical  thought,  deal- 
ing with  such  conceptions  as  matter,   force,  life,  heredity, 
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evolution,  purpose,  mtad,  reason,  duty,  God.  The  course  is 
deseed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  scientific  and  general  stu- 
dent and  to  serve  also  as  a  preparation  for  *£"*£*£ 
philosophy  Lectures,  discussions,  and  prescribed  readings, 
pmiosopny.     J-e  ,  Recitations  in  sec- 

Three  hours  credit.     T.,   lb.,  at   iv.«u.  «,_,„.„ 

tions  at  hours  to  be  arranged.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Hinman, 

L'  4'  FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

5.    Comparative  Psychology.     This  course  aims  to  trace ^the  devel 
opment  of  intelligence  as  running  parallel  to  the  ^velopmen  o« 
the  nervous  system  from  the  lowest  forms  upward.    It  consists 
of  i  and  assigned  readings,  covering  the  £»£■££ 
tonics  in  Animal  Psychology  and  touching  briefly  upon  the  de 
Xm-t  of  the  child.     It  is  intended  to  serve  as  spe^al  pr^p- 
aration  for  Professor  Luckey's  course  m  Child  Study.      l«o 
hours     T    Th    at  5.    First  semester,  Professor  Hill,  L.  2. 
,,   social  Psychology.    A  study  of  the  social mind ■J£**Z 
portion  of  time  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of  Baldwin  s  ito 
foal  and  Social  Interpretations  in  Mental  Deve  opment   bu 
reference  is  also  made  to  other  recent  works.    It  i ^Ped  ™at 
this  course  will  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  *"£**2£ 
and  Education.     Two  hours.    T.,  Th.,  at  o.     Second  semester, 

Professor  Hill,  L.  2. 

topics.     Two  hours.     W.,  F.,  at  4.     First  semester,  Piofessor 

7the  Central  Nervous  System  given  in  the  **%"£«£ 
ology.    Two  hours.    W.,F.,at4.     Second  semester,  Profess 

Hill,  L.  9.  .       j. 

9  Modern  Psychological  Theory.    In  this  course  *°™eP™™* 

Sterns.     Two  hours.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Hinman. 

10  Study  of  Psychological  and   Philosophical  periodicals.     One 
hour.     Second  semester,  Mrs.  Hinman. 
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11  History  of  Philosophy.  Outline  of  study  of  the  development 
and  relations  of  the  Philosophical  Systems  from  Thales  to 
Spencer,  with  an  introductory  study  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  earliest  systems  grew.  Weber's  History  of  Philos- 
ophy forms  the  basis  of  the  year's  work.  Principal  references: 
Zell'ers  Larger  Works,  Jowett's  Plato,  Ueberweg,  Windelband, 
Falckenberg,  Sneath's  Modern  Philosophers.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Hinman,  L.  4. 

12.    Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13  Ethics.  An  outline  of  ethical  theory,  based  upon  a  critical 
study  of  the  chief  systems  of  ethics.  The  first  part  deals  mainly 
with  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal,  and  the  second  with  its  ap- 
plication to  the  regulation  of  life,  individual  and  social.  Lec- 
tures, discussion,  and  text-book  study.  Two  hours.  T.,  Th., 
at  4.     First  semester,  Professor  Hill,  L.  4. 

14.    Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

i&  Philosophy  of  Religion.  This  course  includes,  first,  a  study  of 
the  basis  and  growth  of  religion;  second,  a  discussion  of  the 
ideas  and  tendencies  characterizing  its  present  development; 
third,  an  examination  of  some  philosophical  and  ethical  ques- 
tions'of  cardinal  importance  to  religious  thought.  One  hour. 
Time  and  place  to  be  arranged.     First  semester,  Dr.  Hinman. 

10.  Aesthetics.  A  study  of  the  significance  of  beauty  and  of  art, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  basis  of  our  canons  of  taste,  Bosauquet's 
History  of  Aesthetics  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  course.  One 
hour.  Time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  arranged.  Second 
semester,  Dr.  Hinman. 

PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATES 

17.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  This  is  essentially  a 
laboratory  course.  In  the  first  semester  several  short  studies 
grouped  about  important  topics  are  pursued.  Lectures  and 
discussions  accompany  the  laboratory  work.  In  the  second  se- 
mester each  student  undertakes  the  investigation  of  a  special 
problem  and  presents  the  results  of  his  experimental  research 
and  reference  to  related  literature  in  a  formal  paper.  Students 
who  wish  to  take  this  course  must  first  complete  Courses  1  and 
2.     Three  hours.     First  semester,  Mrs.  Hinman,  L.  8. 

is.    Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

ID.  Psychological  Seminar.  For  students  who  are  writing  theses 
in  Psychology  for  advanced  degrees.  Two  hours.  Sat.,  10:20- 
12:20.     First  semester,  Professor  Hill,  L.  2. 
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20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

21.  Special  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. During  the  first  semester,  nearly  a  dozen  selected  dia- 
logues of  Plato  are  read,  and  all  sides  of  his  philosophy  are 
treated.     Two  hours.     First  semester,  Dr.  Hinman. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21,  Aristotle.     Second  semester. 

23.  Special  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Hume  and 
Kant.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Empiricism,  involving  a 
brief  study  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  followed  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  Two  hours. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Hinman. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy.  Sec- 
ond semester. 

25.  Seminar  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  Open  to  advanced  stu- 
dents in  philosophy.  Study  of  recent  tendencies  and  current 
theories  in  speculative  thought.  Two  hours.  First  semester, 
Dr.  Hinman. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 

27.  History  of  Ethical  Theory.  Lectures,  reports  on  assigned  read- 
ings, essay,  and  discussions.  Two  hours.  Time  and  place  at 
convenience  of  students  and  instructors.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Hill. 

28.  Ethical  Seminar.  A  study  of  some  great  ethical  treatise,  or  of 
some  movement  of  ethical  thought.  The  subject  for  1898-99  is 
"Evolutionary  Ethics."  This  course  is  also  intended  to  af- 
ford guidance  to  students  who  are  writing  theses  in  Ethics. 
Two  hours.     Second  semester,  Professor  Hill. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

DR.  HASTINGS,  MISS  BARR,  MR.  PRYCE 

The  object  of  physical  education,  indoor  and  outdoor, 
is  to  provide  suitable  forms  of  muscular  activity  and  re- 
creation for  brain  workers,  to  cultivate  physical  judgment 
and  self-control,  and  to  keep  mind  and  body  in  the  best 
condition  for  work  and  for  resisting  disease.  To  these 
ends,    preference   is   given  to    "  hygienic  work "   charac- 
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terized  by  quickness  and  vigor  rather  than  by  complex- 
ity of  action.  Gymnastic  games,  athletic  gymnastics,  and 
indoor  athletics  are  employed  as  far  as  useful  in  general 
classes.  They  form  an  important  element  in  the  training 
for  outdoor  athletics  in  that  they  cultivate  endurance  and 
vital  strength.  To  basket-ball  and  other  recreative 
games  employed  heretofore,  three  new  games  have  been 
added  this  past  year — volley-ball,  battle-ball,  and  indoor 
baseball. 

An  annual  indoor  athletic  contest  occurs  on  Charter 
Day.  The  preliminaries  for  this  contest  are  held  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  with  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  systematic  athletic  training  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  indoor  athletic  records. 

The  Courses  in  Physical  Education-Practice  are  open 
to  all  young  men,  as  electives,  with  a  credit  of  one-fifth 
of  a  course  for  the  work  of  each  semester.  Only  candi- 
dates for  a  certificate  in  the  "Course  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion" may  elect  more  than  one  course  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation Practice  and  receive  credit  for  the  same.  By 
special' permission  of  the  Physical  Director  other  students 
may  enter  two  courses,  provided  that  one  is  a  course  in 
gymnastic  training,  and  the  other  a  course  in  athletic 
training,  but  only  one  credit  is  granted  for  both. 

Every  undergraduate  student  in  the  University  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  physical  examination  once  each  year. 
Members  of  all  classes  in  physical  training,  and  of  all 
University  athletic  teams,  are  recfuired  to  take  a  physical 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  that 
training  commences.  Such  students  are  entitled  to  a 
second  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  semester. 
To  each  student  desiring  it,  a  plotted  chart  ^>f  measure- 

11 
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ments  and  strength  tests  is  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the 
chart  to  the  University.  Special  prescriptions  of  correc- 
tive forms  of  exercise  will  be  given  when  necessary,  and 
photographs  will  be  taken  of  special  cases  of  abnormal 

development,  _ 

All  yonng  women  are  required  to  take  physical  train- 
ing thirty  minutes  on  each  of  four  days  in  the  week  for 
two  years,  which  must  be  the  first  two  years,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Chancellor. 

The  general  health  and  development  of  all  young  wo- 
men in  this  department  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  young  women's  classes.  All  those 
requiring  special  attention,  and  whose  health  will  not  per- 
mit their  taking  the  general  class  work,  will  be  given 
special  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

In  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  physical  education 
in   public  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  colleges,  the 
attention  of  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  is  in- 
vited to  the  "Course  in  Physical  Training"  pages  2o0-2c>4. 
The    Department  of  Physical  Education  requires  for 
young  men  the  completion  of  Course  1,  Hygiene,  and  ot 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  in  Physical  Education-Prac- 
tice; Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  in  Phys- 
ical Education  Theory.     For  young  women,  the  completion 
of  the  same  course  in  Hygiene  and  in  Physical  Trainmg- 
Theorv   is  required,  Courses   1,  2,  5,  6,  and  7,  however, 
will   be  taken  under  the   instruction  in  the  women  s  sec- 
tion of  the  Department.     Young  women   take  also    the 
courses   1,  2,  3,   and  4,  in   Physical  Education-Practice 

with  Miss  Barr.  . 

It  is  intended  that  the  professional  work  requisite  tor 
the  obtaining  of  a  University  Certificate   from  this   Ue- 
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partment  shall  be  taken  along  with  other  undergraduate 
studies. 

HYGIENE 

1.  Natural,  public  and  personal.  The  history  of  the  subject  in 
brief.  Advantages  of  regular  exercise:  Vitality  vs.  muscular 
power;  development  of  the  vital  functions;  respiration,  circu- 
lation, digestion.  Foods:  values,  sources,  digestibility,  etc. 
Stimulants  and  narcotics.  Bathing,  clothing,  ventilation, 
heating,  drainage  and  plumbing.  Care  of  the  eye.  Young 
men,  special  physiology  and  personal  purity.  Young  women, 
special  physiology,  dress,  and  care  of  the  sick.  Young  men :  I. 
W.,  and  F.,  at  11:20;  Young  women:  II.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  9:00. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Hastings  and  Miss  Barr.     2  hours  credit. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION-THEORY 

1.  Measurements  and  charts.  Practice  in  recording  measurements 
making  out  charts,  etc.  First  semester,  Mr.  Pryce  or  Miss  Barr. 
(Three  hours  practice.)    One  hour  credit. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  with  the  addition  of  Elements  of 
Prescription  of  Exercise.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Pryce  or  Miss 
Barr.     (Three  hours  practice. )     One  hour  credit. 

3.  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise,  including  the  study  of  the  physi- 
ological features  of  training,  breathlessness,  fatigue,  stiffness, 
etc.,  the  use  of  apparatus  for  testing  the  rate  of  respiratory 
movements  and  circulation  before  and  after  exercise,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  relation  between  vitality  and  muscular 
power.  First  semester,  Dr.  Hastings.  Lectures,  reading  course, 
and  experimental  work.     Three  hours  credit. 

3a.  Emergencies.  Text-book  Doty's  "Prompt  Aid  to  the  Injured." 
Recitations  and  demonstrations.  The  Red  Cross  Society  offer  a 
special  certificate  to  those  who  complete  this  course  satisfac- 
torily to  their  examining  committee.  Second  semester,  Dr. 
Hastings  or  assistant.     One  hour  credit. 

5.  Physical  Examinations  and  use  of  Instruments,  including  both 
theory  and  practice.  Practice  in  taking  girths  and  strength 
tests,  Physical  Diagnosis.  First  semester,  Dr.  Hastings  or  Miss 
Barr.     Six  hours  work.     Credit  two  hours. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5  with  the  addition  of  Prescription  of 
Exercise.  Practice  in  examination  of  normal  heart  and  lungs, 
and  in  the  prescription  of  exercise  for  such  abnormal  subjects 
as  present  themselves  for  examination.  Second  semester,  Dr. 
Hastings  or  Miss  Barr.     Six  hours  work.     Credit  two  hours. 
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7  Lectures  to  young  women  on  Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Postural  Deformities  and  their  effect  upon  the  pelvic  organs. 
The  evils  resulting  from  unhygienic  dress.  First  semester, 
Miss  Barr.     Credit  one  hour. 

8.  Training.  Condition,  habit,  muscle,  and  endurance.  Second 
semester,  Dr.  Hastings.     One  hour  credit. 

9.  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Physical  Department.  The  Gym- 
nasium and  the  Athletic  Field,  construction,  equipment,  organ- 
ization, rules,  and  management.  Dr.  Hastings  or  assistant. 
One  hour  credit. 

10  Kinesiology.  Aims,  varieties,  and  effects  of  gymnastic  move- 
ments. Gymnastic  terminology,  use  of  apparatus  and  principles 
of  progression.  Hygienic,  educative,  recreative,  and  medical  ex- 
ercises. Second  semester,  Dr.  Hastings.  Lectures  and  reading 
course.     Three  hours  credit. 

11  History  and  Philosophy  of  Physical  Education.  The  most  im- 
portant portions  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, covered  by  assigned  readings,  digests,  reports,  discussions, 
and'lectures.    First  semester,  Dr.  Hastings.    Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Anthropometry.  Origin  of  the  Science.  Laws  of  human  pro- 
portions. Statistical  and  diagnostic  value  of  measurements. 
The  use  of  charts  and  the  mathematical  methods  involved  in 
making  a  chart.  The  average,  mean,  type,  and  ideal  denned 
and  discriminated.  Laws  of  growth  and  the  inter-relation  of 
height,  weight,  lung  capacity,  and  strength.  Comparative  value 
of  strength  tests.  Lecture  and  reading  course.  Second  semes- 
ter, Dr.  Hastings.     Three  hours. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION-PRACTICE 

Young  Men 
First  Year 

1  Freehand  Work.     Correct  standing,  walking,  setting-up  exer- 
cises, and  calisthenics  without  apparatus.     Light  gymnastics 
with  dumb-bells,  wands,  and  Indian  clubs.     Gymnastic  games. 
I.,   Four  hours.     M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,   and  F.,  at        II. ,  at 
First  semester,  Mr.  Pryce.     G.    Credit  one  hour. 

2  Continuation  of  Course  1,  with  the  addition  of  light  gymnas- 
tics with  bar-bells,  and  of  light  work  on  the  heavy  apparatus, 
bounce-board,   spring-board,  horizontal  bar,  ropes,  poles,  lad- 
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ders,  mats;  buck  and  horse.     I,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at 

;  II. ,  at  .     Second  semester,  Mr.  Pryce.     G.    Credit  one 

hour. 

3.  Light  Gymnastics.  Advanced  work  with  dumb-bells,  clubs, 
wands,  and  bar-bells.  Heavy  gymnastics.  Low  horizontal  bar, 
high  horizontal  bar,  buck,  horse,  parallel  bars,  flying  and  travel- 
ing rings.  Gymnastic  games,  and  athletic  gymnastics.  For 
advanced  students  only.  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Mr,  Pryce.    G.    Credit  one  hour. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3,  with  the  addition  of  single  stick  and 
wrestling.  The  principles  of  gymnastic  progression,  form, 
judging,  and  marking  of  apparatus  work;  the  analysis  and 
combination  of  movements,  nomenclature.  M.,  W.,  and  F., 
at  4.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Pryce,  G. 

5.  Leader's  Corps  Practice  in  Hygienic  Gymnastics.  L,  T.,  Th., 
F.,  at  ;  EL,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  .  First  semester,  Dr. 
Hastings.     One  hour  credit. 

6.  Leader's  Corps  Practice  in  Educational  Gymnastics  and  Ath- 
letics. L,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4;  II.;  T.,  Th.,  at  6;  Sat.  at  3.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Dr.  Hastings.     One  hour  credit. 

7.  Special  Athletic  Training.  Systematic  preparation  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  athletic  events.  I.,  T.,  Th.,  at  5,  Sat.  at  4;  II., 
M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  6;  III,  T.,  Th.,  at  6;  Sat.  at  3. 

Additional  hours  for  individual  practice  under  special  pre- 
scription of  the  Physical  Director.  First  semester,  Dr.  Hast- 
ings.    Three  hours  required  work.     One  hour  credit. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  5,  including  training  in  field  and  track 
events.     Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING— PRACTICE 

Young  Women 
First  Year 

1.  Instruction  in  walking  and  standing  positions,  military  drill, 
setting  up  exercises.  Free  hand  work,  marching,  calisthenics 
(1st  series)  fancy  steps.  Light  gymnastics,  long  and  short 
wands,  clubs,  dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  Swedish  gymnastics,  mat 
drill.     Gymnastic  games.     I.,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at  9;  II.,  at 

.     First  semester,  Miss  Barr,  G.     One  hour  credit. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  adding  elementary  work  on  spring 
board,  ropes,  poles,  ladders,  and  horse.  Second  semester,  Miss 
Barr,  G.     One  hour  credit. 
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Second  Year 

8.  Military  marching,  figure  marching,  advanced  work  with 
dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  clubs.  Marching  calisthenics  (2nd)  se- 
ries, fancy  steps,  bounding  balls,  mat  drill,  Swedish  work  on 
apparatus.  Heavy  gymnastics:  Horse,  parallel  bars,  vaulting 
bars,  ladders,  flying  and  traveling  rings,  buck,  Damping,  etc_ 
Athletic  and  gymnastic  games,  Basket  Ball.  I. ,  M. ,  T. ,  Th. ,  and 
F.,at  ill.,  at  .  First  semester,  Miss  Barr.  G.  One  hour 
credit. 

4  Continuation  of  Course  3,  adding  foil  fencing.  Class  instruc- 
tion in  position,  lines  of  engagement,  attacks  and  parries  ac- 
cording  to  the  French  School.  Besides  regular  class  Basket 
Ball  teams,  a  'Varsity  and  substitute  team  will  be  formed  dur- 
ing first  semester.  Tennis,  bicycling,  and  as  much  outdoor 
work  as  possible  will  be  encouraged  during  fall  and  spring 
months.  L,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at  ;  IL,  at  .  Second 
semester,  Miss  Barr.  One  hour  credit. 
5.  Leader's  Corps  Practice  in  Hygienic  Gymnastics.  I,  M  T., 
Th.,F.,at9;    II,  at  .     First  semester,  Miss  Barr.     One 

hour  credit. 
6    Leader's  Corps  Practice  in  Educational  Gymnastics.     I,  M., 
T. ,  Th. ,  and  F. ,  at        ;  II. ,  at  Second  semester,  Miss  Barr. 

One  hour  credit. 


PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  BRACE,  MR.  MOORE,  DR.  MORE 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Experimental  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  mechanics, 
sound,  and  heat  with  laboratory  work.  Three  hours.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brace,  Mr.  Moore,  Dr.  More,  N.  23. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3  Experimental  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  with  laboratory  work.  Continuation 
of  Courses  1  and  2.  Two  hours.  First  semester,  Professor 
Brace,  Mr.  Moore,  Dr.  More,  N.  23. 
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4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics.  Laboratory  work  on  special 
Physical  problems,  with  occasional  lectures.  Laboratory,  three 
hours.     First  semester,  Professor  Brace,  N. 

6.  Continuation  of  Coarse  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Theoretical  Physics.  Elementary  course  in  mechanics,  fluid 
motion,  elasticity,  wave  theory  of  light  and  sound,  heat  con- 
duction, thermo-dynamics,  kinetic  theory,  and  electricity  and 
magnetism.  A  knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  necessary  for  this 
course.  Three  hours.  First  semester,  Professor  Brace  or  Dr. 
More,  N.  23. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Electrical  Measurements.  Testing  of  electrical  instruments 
and  determination  of  the  various  electrical  constants.  Three 
hours.     First  semester,  Professor  Brace,  and  Mr.  Moore,  N. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  Semester. 

11.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Elementary  course  in  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Requires  the 
calculus.     Three  hours.     First  semester,  Mr.  Moore,  K 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

13.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics.  Exact  determination  of  sev- 
eral of  the  physical  constants  in  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity  and  magnetism.  Five  hours.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Brace,  Mr.  Moore,  Dr.  More,  N.  23. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.    Second  semester. 

15.  Theoretical  Physics.  This  course  will  cover  at  least  three  full 
years  of  four  lectures  weekly.  The  first  year  will  be  devoted 
to  mechanics.  KirchofFs  Mechanics  and  Lamb's  Fluid  Motion 
will  be  used.  References:  Jacobi's  Dynamik,  Thomson  and 
Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  Voigt's  Theoretische  Physik.  The 
second  year  will  be  devoted  to  thermo-dynamics  and  light. 
Rayleigh's  Wave  Theory  of  Light  and  Planck's  Thermodynamik 
will-  be  used.  References:  Kirchhoff's  Thermodynamik  and 
Optik,  Duhem's  Le  Potentiel  Thermodynamique,  Boltzmann's 
Gastheore,  Fourier's  Conduction  of  Heat.  The  third  year  will 
be  devoted  to  electro-statics  and  electro-dynamics.  Maxwell's 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  will  be  used.  References:  Helm- 
holtz's  Papers,  Lectures  of  Poincare  and  of  Boltzmann.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brace,  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore,  N. 

1G.    Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 
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PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

17.  Investigation  of  some  special  experimental  problem  to  be  as- 
signed. This  course  may  require  one  or  more  years  of  work 
and  should  be  preceded  by  Courses  13  and  14.  First  semester, 
Professor  Brace,  N.  23. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Investigation  of  some  special  problem  in  Theoretical  Physics. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  one  year's  work  under  Course 
15  in  the  subject  from  which  the  problem  is  selected.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brace,  N.  23. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

21.  Physical  Colloquium.  Graduate  and  advanced  students  will 
meet  once  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  short  papers  on  the 
progress  of  their  own  investigations  and  of  physical  science, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  the  current  periodicals.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brace,  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Moore,  N.  23. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  TAYLOR,  FRANCES  B.  TAYLOR 

Other  sciences  treat  of  natural  law  in  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  and  in  physical  forms  and  chemical 
combinations.  Economics  treats  of  a  large  part  of  the 
field  of  natural  law  in  human  organization.  It  is  im- 
portant to  men  and  women  of  liberal  education,  inde- 
pendently of  their  special  vocations,  that  they  possess 
minds  trained  in  this  branch  of  natural  law. 

The  importance  of  these  studies  to  those  who  expect 
to  enter  the  public  service  is  at  once  apparent.  The  in- 
troduction of  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Nation, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  Municipalities,  as  well  as  the 
holding  of  legislative  positions,  demands  economic  edu- 
cation of  office-holders. 
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The  crowning  purpose  of  the  department  is  the  train- 
ing of  specialists,  who  shall  contribute  to  positive  knowl- 
edge and  who  shall  in  tarn  become  teachers  of  Econo- 
mics. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  throw  the  department 
open  primarily  to  students  who  have  already  done  two 
years'  University  work.  Unless  permitted  by  excep- 
tions specified  elsewhere,  students  excluded  by  the  rule 
may  obtain  special  permission  to  take  courses  by  satisfy- 
ing the  head  of  the  department  that  they  can  profitably 
undertake  them. 

Students  are  recommended  to  take  Courses  15  and  16 
before  other  courses,  although  not  strictly  required  to  do 
so,  except  in  certain  special  groups. 

Course  1  must  be  taken  either  simultaneously  with,  or 
previously  to,  all  courses  except  Courses  13,  15,  16,  and 

20. 

Special  subjects  for  investigation  are  assigned  to  grad- 
uate students,  upon  which  they  report  to  the  head  of  the 
department  at  frequent  intervals.  The  graduate  studies 
of  this  department,  when  not  pursued  as  a  major,  necessa- 
rily supplement  historical,  political,  and  philosophical 
courses  offered  by  other  departments,  and  when  pursued 
as  a  major,  are  supplemented,  in  turn,  by  them. 

COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  WHO  HAVE  NOT  COMPLETED 
TWO  YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY  WORK 

15.  English  Economic  History.  The  changes  in  the  organization  of 
labor,  the  poor  laws,  the  trading  companies,  the  corn-laws,  in- 
troduction of  intensive  agriculture,  disappearance  of  the  yeo- 
manry, industrial  revolution,  factory  system,  new  transporta- 
tion. Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  organic  conception 
of  industrial  society,   by  means  of   systematic  lectures  and 
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papers  on  different  industrial  situations.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Mrs.  Taylor,  L.  18. 
16.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Household  industries 
in  the  colonies,  rise  of  commerce,  supplanting  of  commerce  by 
internal  industries  and  transportation,  introduction  and  inven- 
tion of  textile  and  metal-working  machinery,  movement  of 
wheat  center,  winning  of  the  West,  agricultural  machinery, 
labor  organization,  crises  and  monetary  disturbances,  tariff 
legislation.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  organic  con- 
ception of  industrial  society,  by  means  of  systematic  lectures 
and  papers  on  different  industrial  situations.  May  be  taken  by 
persons  who  have  not  taken  Course  15.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
Second  semester,  Mrs.  Taylor,  L.  18. 

FOR  GRADUATES,  OR  UNDERGRADUATES  ABOVE  THE  SECOND  YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Political  Economy.  Parallel  reading,  reports,  lec- 
tures. Laughlin's  Mill  will  be  the  text-book  employed.  The  ob- 
ject will  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  further  economic  study  by 
accustoming  the  student  to  impersonal  economic  thought,  an 
experience  that  will  also  be  highly  valued  by  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  M. ,  W. ,  F. ,  at  10 :20.  First 
semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18. 

2.  Advanced  Political  Economy.  Marshall's  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics Vol.  I.  Discussions,  reports.  The  latest  theories  of 
value  and  distribution  broadly  combined  with  the  results  of  or- 
ganic and  social  researches.  This  course  should  be  taken  be- 
fore Courses  6,  8, 17,  and  18.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Taylor,  L.  18.     Given  in  1898-'99. 

2a.  Advanced  Political  Economy.  Second  course.  Bcehm-Baw- 
erk,  Positive  Theory  of  Capital;  discussion  in  current  economic 
literature  of  wages  and  interest.  This  course  may  be  taken  in 
all  cases  where  Course  2  is  required.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18. 
3.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  to  1860.  Lectures,  par- 
allel readings,  reports,  theses  on  special  topics.  The  student  is 
recommended  to  precede  this  course,  Course  3a,  and  Course  4  by 
Courses  3  and  4  of  American  History,  or  at  least  by  one  of  them. 
T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18. 
Not  given  in  1898-99. 

3a.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  since  1860.  Same 
method  as  Course  3.  T. ,  Th. ,  F. ,  at  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Taylor,  L.  18. 
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4.  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  readings,  re- 
ports, theses.  Taussig's  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States. 
Special  topics  of  investigation,  opinion  on  the  tariff,  Niles, 
Mathew  Carey,  Henry  C.  Carey.  M. ,  T. ,  Th. ,  at  11 :20.  Second 
semester,  not  offered  in  1898-'99.  Course  16  covers  much  of 
this  ground. 

5.  Economic  History  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  reports.  This  course  will  trace  the  great 
economic  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  with  reference  especially  to  the  industrial  arts, 
commerce,  and  the  structure  of  society.  No  previous  economic 
study  is  required,  but  students  are  recommended  to  have  taken 
Political  Economy  1,  American  History  3  and  4,  European  History 
1  and  2,  or  some  of  these  courses.     T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.     First 

semester,  Mr.  ,  L.-.     Not  offered  in  1898-'99.     Course  15 

covers  much  of  this  ground. 

6    History  of  Economics.     Lectures,  readings,  reports.     Passages 
from  economic  writers  illustrating  the  development  of  theories 
of  production,  value,  and  distribution.     Those  who  propose  to 
take  this  course  should  precede  it  by  Course  2.    T.,  Th.,  F.,  at 
4.    Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18. 
7.   Economic  History.     Crises  and  commercial  legislation.     The 
theories  of  Juglar  and  information  from  the  publications  of 
the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  will  be  given  in  lectures,  while  the 
students  will  report  on  references  furnished.     T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  18.    Not  given  till  further 
announcement. 
8    Histoiy  of  Economics.     The  German  Historical  School.     The 
'   method-controversy.    T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.     Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  L.  18.     Given  in  1899-1900. 
10.   Money,  the  Exchanges,  Banking,  and  Bimetallism.     This  course 
will  be  conducted  by  discussions  on  assigned  topics  and  refer- 
ences, with  frequent  short  theses.     The  work  on  bimetallism 
will  include  a  study  of  the  statistical  methods  of  determining 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  the  theory  of  deferred 
payments.    M.,  at  9;  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20.     Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  L.  18. 
13    Sociology.     Giddings,  Patten,  Spencer.     The  course  will  trace 
the  objects  and  nature  of  the  science,  it  is  especially  recom- 
mended in  order  to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  method  in 
economic  study.    M.,  at  9;  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20.     First  semester, 
Professor  Taylor,  L.  18. 
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17.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduates  and  to  a  limited  number  of  other 
advanced  students.  There  will  be  three  meetings  a  week:  W., 
F.,  at  11:20;  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Taylor, 
L.  18. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 
Municipal  Government.     Goodnow's  Municipal  Home   Rule; 
Shaw's  works;  references  to  current  literature;  reports  and  sev- 
eral papers.     M.,  T.,  Th.,  at  8.    First  semester,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
L.  18. 


20 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR     EDGREN,     ASSISTANT     PROFESSOR     CONKLIN,     MISS 

KORSMEYER 

a.  General  Undergraduate  Groups  (cf.  p.  57).  The 
main  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  these  groups  is  to  im- 
part to  the  student  such  capacity  to  read  with  critical  ac- 
curacy and  appreciation  modern  and  classical  French  as 
may  be  to  him  a  key  to  a  broadened  culture,  and  guide 
his  first  steps  towards  an  appreciative  acquaintance  with 
French  literature.  Opportunities  for  extended  work  in 
elective  courses  are  also  open  to  him. 

b.  Special  Undergraduate  Groups  (cf.  p.  57).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  aim  indicated  above,  the  special  un- 
dergraduate groups  also  provide  for  extended  literary 
study  in  French,  for  practical  drill  in  writing  and  speaking 
French,  and  for  the  study  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  thus  af- 
fording opportunities  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Eo- 
mance  field,  and  especially  preparing  those  who  may  de- 
sire to  become  teachers  of  French,  or  to  continue  their 
work  in  the  Graduate  School.  Though  the  student  is 
free  to  select  the  required  work  in  the  last  two  years  from 
the  various  courses  offered,  he  is  advised  to  follow  this 
plan:  Third  year,  General  French  Literature  (courses  5, 
6),  3  hours;  Italian  or  Spanish,  3  hours;  Fourth  year, 
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French  writing  and  speaking  (courses  9,  10),  3  hours. 
By  elective  work  he  may  add  to  these  Courses  according 
to  preference.  Advanced  students  may  even,  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department,  avail  themselves 
of  the  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate  School. 

c.  Graduate  Instruction  (cf.  p.  84).  The  purpose  of 
the  graduate  instruction  is  not  only  to  broaden  out  the 
undergraduate  work  by  scientific  training,  but  also  to  lay 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  such  philological  or  literary  re- 
search as  may  be  attempted  at  the  stage  of  attainment 
contemplated. 

COURSES 

French 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  First  semester.  Beginning  French:  Grammar  (Edgren,  part  L, 
and  Verbs,  part  II. ) ;  Van  Daell's  Introdnction  to  French  Au- 
thors. Four  hours  (classical  division  3  hrs).  Professor  Conk- 
lin,  and  Miss  Korsmeyer,  U.  28,  26. 

2.  Second  semester.  Continuation  of  Course  1:  De  Vigny's  Le 
cachet  rouge;  Thier's  L'expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte; 
Verne's  Le  Tour  du  monde  en  quatre-vingts  jours;  Grammar 
and  syntax.  Four  hours  (classical  division  3  hrs).  Professor 
Conklin  and  Miss  Korsmeyer,  U.  28,  26. 

3.  First  semester.  Second  year  French:  Verne's  Michel  Strogoff ; 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo;  Sand's  La  Mare  audiable;  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  La  Chute;  Daudets  Choixd'extraits;  Sight  reading; 
Syntax.     Four  hours.     Professor  Conklin,  U.  28. 

4.  Second  semester.  Continuation  of  Course  3:  Zola's  Le  debacle; 
Taine's  Les  origines  contemporaines  (extracts) ;  Bowen's  Intro- 
duction to  Modern  French  Lyrics;  Victor  Hugo's  Ernani ;  Cor- 
neille's  Le  Cid;  Racine's  Athalie:  Moliere's  L'avare;  Sight 
reading.  Syntax.  Four  hours.  Professor  Conklin  and  Miss 
Korsmeyer,  U.  28,  26. 
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FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  OR  GRADUATES 

(On  the  basis  of  Courses  1-4) 

5.  First  semester.  General  Literature,  17th  and  18th  century 
authors.     Three  hours.     Professor  Conklin,  U.  28. 

6.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  5. 

7.  First  semester.  Critical  study  of  special  authors:  Victor  Hugo, 
Musset  (partly  by  lectures).  One  hour.  Professor  Edgren,  U. 
26. 

8.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  7. 

9.  First  semester.  French  Writing  and  Speaking:  Translating 
from  English  into  French  (Fontaine,  Grandgent);  Conversation 
on  the  topics  studied.     Professor  Conklin,  U.  28. 

10.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  9. 

11.  First  semester.  Scientific  French  reading:  outside  reading  of 
about  400  pages,  as  directed  by  the  head  of  the  department 
where  such  reading  is  desired. 

12.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  11. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

(On  the  basis  of  at  least  Courses  1-4) 

13  First  semester.  Old  French:  Grammar  and  reading;  Gaston 
Pari's  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland;  Bartsch's  Chresto- 
mathie  de  L'ancien  franQais.     Two  hours.    Professor  Edgren. 

14.   Second  semester.    Continuation  of  Course  13. 

15  First  semester.  French  Philology:  Historical  French  gram- 
mar (Darmesteter);  Phonetical  analysis  of  French  words,  with 
the  aid  of  Harzfeld-Darmesteter-Thomas'  Dictionaire,  and  par- 
tial study  of  Meyer-Lilbke's  Grammaire  des  langues  romanes. 
One  hour.     (Lectures  and  seminar).     Professor  Edgren,  U.  26. 

16.    Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  15. 

Italian 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  OR  GRADUATES 

1.  First  semester.     Beginning  Italian:  Edgren's  Grammar;  Read- 
ings.    Three  hours.     Professor  Conklin,  U.  28. 

2.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  1.     Manzoni's  I  pro- 
messi  sposi.    Two  hours.    Professor  Conklin. 
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PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

3.  First  semester.     Second  year  Italian:    Dante's  Inferno.     Two 
hours.     Professor  Conklin,  U.  28. 

4.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  3. 

Spanish 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  OR  GRADUATES 

1.  First    semester.      Beginning    Spanish:     Edgren's    Grammar; 
Knapp's  Reader.     Three  hours.     Professor  Edgren,  U.  30. 

2.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  1.     Knapp's  Reader; 
Spanish  composition. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

3.  First  semester.     Second  year  Spanish:  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote; 
Dictation.     Two  hours.     Professor  Edgren. 

4.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  3;  Calderon. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

1.  First  semester.  Beginning  Sanskrit;  Edgren's  Grammar;  Lan- 
man's  Reader.     Two  hours.     Professor  Edgren,  U.  30. 

2.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3.  First  semester.  Second  year  Sanskrit :  Advanced  reading.  One 
hour.  Professor  Edgren.  This  course  given  alternate  years 
(offered  1898-'99). 

4.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  3. 

5.  First  semester.  Comparative  Grammar:  General  principles  of 
comparative  grammar;  comparative  phonetics  of  Sanskrit, 
(4 reek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  Two  hours  (lectures).  Professor 
Edgren,  U.  30. 

0.    Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  5. 

7.  First  semester.  Comparative  Grammar:  Stem  formation  and 
inflection  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  One  hour 
(lectures).  Professor  Edgren,  U.  30.  This  course  given  alter- 
nate years  (not  offered  1898-'99). 

8.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  7. 
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A  course  in  General  Linguistic  Science  will  be  arranged  for  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  call  for  it  by  seniors  in  special  groups  requited  to 
take  such  work. 


ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WARD,  DR.  WOLCOTT,  MR.  LEWIS 

Botany  1  and  2  should  precede  or  accompany  Zoology 
1  and  2  and  the  student  will  find  German  36  very  valu- 
able in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  second  year  in 
Zoology.  The  ability  to  read  German  and  French  is  of 
great  advantage  in  all  courses  of  the  department  and  will 
be  required  in  all  graduate  work. 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  are  required  as 
introductory  to  all  courses  except  3,  4,  and  8a;  however, 
Courses  11  and  12  may  follow  3  and  4  provided  8a  is 
taken  in  connection  with  4.  Course  9  must  also  precede 
Course  10.  Students  expecting  to  pursue  studies  in  med- 
icine or  physical  trainingmay  take  Courses  11  and  12  in 
the  second  year.  Assigned  reading  is  required  in  con- 
nection with  most  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  student  is  advised  to  elect  from  the  courses  in  the 
department  in  accordance  with  the  following  order:  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  work  in  Zoology,  from  Courses  1,  2, 
3  4;  during  the  second  year,  from  Courses  5,  8,  8«,  , 
13  14  22;  during  the  third  year,  from  Courses  10,  11, 
12  23,24;  and  during  the  fourth  year,  work  primarily 
for  graduate  students.  Various  considerations  will  affect 
the  selection  of  courses  from  this  list,  and  the  head  of  the 
department  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  advise  with  any 
students  before  they  enter  upon  the  work  concerning  that 
which  will  be  most  valuable  for  their  special  purpose. 
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COURSES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  General  Zoology.  This  course  is  intended  for  beginners  and 
for  all  who  desire  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  It 
gives  a  concise  survey  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  develop- 
ment, distribution,  and  modification  of  animal  life.  Three 
hours  credit.  (This  course  may  be  elected  by  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  the  Academic  College  as  a  two-hour  course  by  mak- 
ing special  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  Department.; 
Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Laboratory  work,  four  hours 
weekly.  The  choice  of  three  sections  is  offered:  I.,  M.,  W.,  2 
to  4;  II,  T.,  Th.,  2  to  4;  III.,  W.,  9  to  11;  and  F.,  2  to  4.  First 
semester,  Professor  Ward  and  Mr.  Lewis,  N.  17. 
~.    Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3.  General  Physiology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  course.  Two 
hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Laboratory  work, 
two  hours  weekly.     First  semester,  Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  17. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

FOR  GRADUATES  OR  UNDERGRADUATES 

5.  Invertebrate  Morphology.  The  methods  of  morphological  study 
and  their  application  to  a  limited  number  of  invertebrate 
species.  For  the  sake  of  those  intending  to  study  medicine, 
especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  various  groups  of  parasitic 
forms.  Four  hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
Quiz  hour  not  fixed.  Laboratory  work,  eight  hours  weekly. 
First  semester,  Professor  Ward,  N.  17. 

8.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  Lecture  and  Labo- 
ratory course.  Four  hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 
1 1 :20.  Laboratory  work,  eight  hours  weekly.  Second  semester, 
Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  17. 

Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Vertebrates.  Lectures  en  the 
origin  and  modification  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  with  de- 
tailed study  of  human  osteology;  particularly  intended  for  those 
who  plan  to  study  medicine  or  physical  training.  Two  hours 
credit.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Laboratory  work,  three 
hours  weekly.     Second  semester,  Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  17. 

12 
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9.  Normal  Histology.  An  introduction  to  the  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  mammalian  tissue,  based  upon  Sehafer's  Essentials  of 
Histology.  Laboratory  course.  Two  hours  credit.  Two  hours 
of  continuous  work  between  9  and  1  on  T.  and  Th.,  together 
with  a  quiz  on  F.  at  9.     First  semester,  Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  18. 

10.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Lectures  on  general  embryology. 
Laboratory  course  on  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  and 
rabbit,  with  methods  of  graphic  and  plastic  reconstruction. 
Three  hours  credit.  Lecture,  F.,  at  4;  laboratory  work,  T.  and 
Th.  mornings.     Second  semester,  Professor  Ward,  N.  18. 

11.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  Laboratory  course  on  the  detailed  anat- 
omy of  the  cat,  with  monthly  quizzes.  Especially  valuable  for 
students  expecting  to  study  medicine  or  physical  training. 
Hours  arranged  with  instructor.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  18.     (Not  given  in  1898  '99.) 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Second  semester.  (Not  given  in 
1898-'99.) 

13.  The  Structure  of  the  Central  Nervous  System.  A  review  of  the 
modifications  exhibited  by  the  different  vertebrate  groups,  lead- 
ing up  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  human  brain  and  cord, 
with  such  embryological  and  physiological  data  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  student  a  clear  conception  of  the  structure, 
relationship,  and  significance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  Two  hours  credit.  Two  lectures,  at  an 
hour  not  fixed  yet,  together  with  assigned  readings  and  three 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.     First  semester,  Dr.  Wolcott. 

14.  The  Structure  of  the  Sense  Organs  and  the  Peripheral  Nerve 
Endings.  Similar  in  character  to  preceding.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.     (Not  given  in  1898-99.) 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

Graduates  will  ordinarily  devote  themselves  to  a  single  one  of  the 
lines  of  work  suggested  by  the  courses  given  here.     Those  desiring 
to  elect  one  of  these  courses  should,  if  possible,  confer  with  the 
head  of  the  department  as  early  as  April  of  the  preceding  year. 
LI.    Study  of  the  Local  Fauna.     This  course  maybe  elected  as   a 

two,  three,  or  five  hour  study.     First  semester,  Professor  Ward, 

N.  18. 
10.    Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  .semester. 
;.    Stndyof  Vnimal  Parasites.     This  course  maybe  elected  as  a 

fcWOj  three,  or  live  hour  study.    First  semester,  Professor  Ward, 

X.  18. 
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18.   Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

ID.    Original  work   in   Animal  Morphology.     This  course  maybe 

elected  as  a   two,  three,  or  five  hour  study.     First  semester, 

Professor  Ward,  X.  18. 

20.    Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

LECTURE  COURSES 

22.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life.  A  critical  review  of  current  theo- 
ries. Two  hours  credit.  Lectures,  T.  and  Th.,  at  3,  with 
assigned  readings.     Second  semester,  Professor  Ward,  N.  18. 

23.  Current  Literature  on  Animal  Morphology.  Reviews  and  dis- 
cussions of  recent  publications  according  to  assigned  topics. 
This  course  varies  from  year  to  year  and  may  be  elected  re- 
peatedly if  desired.  One  hour  credit.  Wednesday  evenings. 
First  semester,  Professor  Ward,  N.  20. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

It  is  believed  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  law  is  equal  to  that  furnished  by  any  similar 
institution. 

ADMISSION 

Students  may  enter  the  College  at  any  time;  but  they 
will  receive  credit  only  for  the  time  actually  in  attend- 
ance. 

A  high  school  education,  or  its  equivalent  is  required 

of  any  person  taking  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  this 
College. 

All  persons  proposing  to  study  law  as  a  profession 
should  be  possessed  of  a  good  English  education;  and  they 
are  earnestly  recommended  to  pursue  a  preparatory  course 
of  liberal  studies  in  some  college.  Graduates  of  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  accredited  high  schools,  and  persons 
holding  state  teachers'  certificates  and  county  first-grade 
teachers'  certificates,  will  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. 

Other  applicants  must  satisfy  the  Law  Faculty  by  ex- 
amination that  their  educational  advantages  have  been 
such  as  to  warrant  their  taking  up  the  study  of  the  law 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 
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Persons  under  the  age  of  nineteen  years  who  are  not 
college  graduates  will  not  be  admitted.  No  distinction  is 
made  on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  place  of  residence. 

Students  are  required  to  pay  all  dues  at  the  Steward's 
office  before  being  enrolled  in  classes. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  as  members  of  the  senior  class,  bat  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  if  candidates  for  a  degree: 

1.  Persons  who  have  attended  other  law  schools  of 
approved  and  equivalent  courses  for  one  year,  and  who 
bring  certificates  of  the  work  there  accomplished. 

2.  Persons  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys  at  the  Bar 
in  any  state. 

3.  Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  have 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  for  at 
least  one  year  and  who  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  pos- 
sess the  required  preliminary  education,  and  that  their 
knowledge  is  a  fair  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  junior  course  of  study  in 
this  College. 

All  persons  admitted  to  advanced  standing  are  required 
to  carry  in  class  junior  studies  not  already  pursued;  and, 
if  not  admitted  upon  certificates  from  other  law  schools, 
to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  all  other  junior 
studies,  either  at  the  time  of  entrance  or  at  such  times  as 
the  regular  class  examinations  are  held. 

Students  are  strongly  recommended  to  pursue  a  full  two- 
years  course  of  study  in  a  law  school.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  law  student  form  correct  habits  of  study 
at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  preparation  for  advanced  standing  of  those  who 
study  in  law  offices  is  very  imperfect  in  the  great  majority 
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of  cases.     It  is  wholly  impracticable  for  any  student  to 
carry  the  work  of  both  classes  in  one  year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time  without  an  examination  and  pursue 
any  selected  course  of  study.  Business  men,  not  intend- 
ing  to  practice  law  as  a  profession,  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students. 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

It  is  believed  that  definite  and  permanent  impressions 
concerning  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  are  best  acquired  by  the  study  ot 
standard  text-books  in  private,  followed  by  the  examina- 
tions and  explanations  of  the  recitation  room.  The  cur- 
riculum is  therefore  based  very  largely  upon  the  use  ot 
text-books,  with  daily  recitations  of  one  and  one-halt 
hours  each.  But  the  course  of  instruction  aims  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  all  approved  systems ;  and  includes 
a  very  liberal  use  of  cases,  and  also  lectures,  and  practi- 
cal exercises  in  drafting  legal  papers. 

Instruction  is  made  as  thoroughly  practical  as  possible, 
with  the  aim  of  teaching  the  student,  in  a  measure,  what 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  of  any  case  which  may  be 
presented  to  him. 

The  student  is  not  only  required  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  daily  recitations  of  his  class,  but  also  to  keep  note- 
books of  the  lectures  and  make  abstracts  of  selected  cases 
to  be  read  before  his  class  and  submitted  to  members  of 
the  Faculty  for  examination. 

Written  examinations  are  held  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  of  study. 
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Undergraduates  are  expected  to  give  to  their  work  not 
less  than  eight  hours  each  day — outside  of  the  lecture- 
room. 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  undergraduate  course  of  instruction  extends 
through  two  years,  of  eight  months  each.  By  reason  of 
the  fact  that  regular  class  work  is  not  suspended  on  Sat- 
urdays, the  actual  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitations 
is  greater  than  that  required  by  other  law  schools. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  may  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  exercises  of  the  junior  class  upon  the  written 
permission  of  the  Dean;  but  members  of  the  junior  class 
will  not  ordinarily  be  permitted  to  carry  any  of  the  work 
of  the  senior  class. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Term— October  3  to  November  24 

Elementary  Law.     Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days.    Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:    Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Lewis'  edition    pre- 
ferred. ) 
Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures. 
Domestic  Relations.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Text-book:  ;  with  selected  cases. 

Study  of  Cases.     Tuesdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  critical  study  and  proper  use 
of  cases. 

Second  Term— November  28  to  February  4 

Elementary  Law.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Law  is  continued  dur- 
ing this  term. 

Contracts.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 
Text-book:  Lawson  on  Contracts;  with  selected  cases. 

Agency.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:  Mechem  on  Agency. 
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Third  Term-February  6  to  April  5 
Torts  and  Negligence.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Text-book:  Cooley  on  Torts. 
Partnership.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Orsgs. 
Sales  and  Mortgages  of  Personal  Property.    Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:  Tiedeman  on  Sales. 
Justice  Practice.     Tuesdays.     Lectures,  cases,  and  practical  exer- 
cises.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Fourth  Term— April  11  to  June  1 
Criminal  Law.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:  Clark's  Criminal  Law. 
Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures. 
Commercial  Paper.     Wednesdays  and  Thursday*     Mr  ^£ 
Text-book:  Bigelow's  Bills,  Notes,  and  Cheques;  with  selected 

BailmeCnts9and  Carriers.     Fridays  and  Saturday,     Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:  Schouler  on  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Term-October  3  to  November  24 
Evidence     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Mr.  Wilson. 

Text  book:  Underbill  on  Evidence;  with  selected  cases. 
Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures.  Robbins 

Common  Law  Pleading.    Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.    Mr.  Robbins. 

Text-book:  Stephen  on  Pleading ;  with  selected  cases. 
Equity.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Judge  Webster. 

Text-book:  Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 
Procedure.     Tuesday,     Dean  Reese.     Lectures     This  course 
eludes  the  law  of  judgments  and  executions. 

Second  Term-November  28  to  February  4 
Evidence.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays  during  the  term.     M,  WUsom 
Equity.     Wednesdays  and    Thursdays  during    the  term,     .mage 

Equitv^ading.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 

Text-books:  Lube's  Equity  Pleading. 
Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 
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Third  Term— February  6  to  April  5 

Real  Property.     Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays. 
Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:    Tiedeman  on  Real  Property;  with  selected  cases. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  examination  of  titles. 

Code  Pleading.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Judge  Maxwell. 

Instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Fourth  Term— April  11  to  June  1 

Private  Corporations.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Mr.  Robbins. 
Elliot  on  Private  Corporations;  with  cases. 

Wills  and  Administration.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Judge 
Giffen  and  Dean  Reese. 
Lectures  and  cases. 

Constitutional  Law.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Dean  Reese. 
Text-book: 

SPECIAL  LECTURE  COURSES 
(Two  lectures  each  week) 
junior  year 
Insurance,  three  weeks.     Mr.  Fawcett. 
Criminal  Procedure,   three  weeks.     Mr.  Watson. 

senior  year 

Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts.     Judge  Munger. 

Damages,  three  weeks.     Judge  Irvine. 

Statutory  Construction,  one  week.     Mr.  Summers. 

Limitation  of  Actions,  three  weeks.     Mr.  Good. 

Water  Rights  and  Irrigation  (optional).     Dean  Reese. 

Personal  Property  (Limited  to  branches  of  the  law  not  found 

elsewhere  in  the  cours3  of  instruction).     Dean  Reese. 
Suretyship  and  Guaranty,  three  weeks.     Judge  Hastings. 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  eight  weeks.     Doctor  Greene  and  Dean 

Reese. 

Other  lectures  on  subjects  not  announced  will  be  given  from  time 
to  time  by  members  of  the  Bar  of  Nebraska. 
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PRACTICE     AND    PRACTICE     COURTS 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  matters  of  practice.      A 
course  of  lectures  upon  practice  under  the  reformed  pro- 
cedure in  courts  of  general  and  appellate  jurisprudence  is 
given  during  the  senior  year.      After  the  winter  vacation 
the    senior    practice   court  is   organized.      This   court  is 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.      Statements 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  are  prepared  and  assigned 
to  members  of  the  class.     From  these  statements  the  stu- 
dents determine  the  form  of  action,  sue  out,   serve  and 
return  process,  prepare  pleadings,  frame  issues,  and  take 
the  steps  required  to  bring  a  cause  to  trial. 

Cases  are  usually  tried  by  jury.  Students  are  taught 
to  try  cases  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence;  to  select 
juries,  argue  questions  of  law  and  fact,  prepare  instruc- 
tions, verdicts,  briefs,  and  journal  entries;  to  make  the 
proper  motions  for  new  trials,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment; 
and  to  otherwise  conduct  causes  to  their  termination. 

Each  member  of  the  senior  class  is  required  to  partici- 
pate as  counsel  in  the  trial  of  at  least  one  case  in  this 
court,  besides  performing  the  duties  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  court  and  serving  on  juries. 

During  the  junior  year  a  course  of  lectures  is  given 
upon  the  practice  in  justice  courts.  After  the  winter 
vacation  a  justice  court  is  organized,  and  each  member  of 
the  junior  class  is  required  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  at 
least  one  case  in  this  court. 

The  students  are  also  encouraged  to  organize  club 
courts  for  the  trial  of  actual  controversies  arranged  among 

themselves. 

The  Dean  may,  at  any  time,  substitute  attendance  upon 
any  of  the  courts  in  the  city  for  class  work,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  find  advisable. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  instruction  offered  in  this  school 
is  much  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  law  office,  even 
in  the  matter  of  the  "practical  advantages"  sometimes 
claimed  for  the  latter  as  a  place  of  study. 

COURSES  IN  ORATORY 

The  following  optional  courses  in  oratory  are  offered, 
free  of  charge,  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law: 

Junior  Year:  Vocal  culture;  forensic  oratory;  lectures  on  oratorical 
t^tnre.     Mondays  at  0:30  a.  m. 

Year:  Vocal  culture;  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  expres- 
sion; extemporaneous  speaking.     Mondays  at  3:30  p.  m. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  Maxwell  Club  is  a  literary  organization,  the  mem- 
bership and  work  of  which  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  students  of  the  College.  It  meets  in  the  rooms  of 
the  College  on  some  evening  of  the  week  convenient  to  its 
members.  Students  of  the  College  of  Law  are  also  admit- 
ted to  other  literary  societies  in  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law  have  the  privileges  of 
other  students  of  the  University,  and  may  enter  classes  in 
the  other  Colleges  and  carry  special  courses  without 
the  payment  of  further  fees,  when  they  can  do  so  to  ad- 
vantage and  without  interfering  with  their,  law  studies., 
Among  the  courses  of  study  particularly  suitable  to  law 
students  are  those  in  Constitutional  Law,  Political  and 
Constitutional  History,  International  Law,  Political 
Economy,  Logic,  Pihetoric  and  English  Composition,  and 
Public  Speaking. 

The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  students  of  the  College  of 
Law  without  extra  charge.      It  is  in  charge  of  experts  in 
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physical  training,  who  will  advise  each  student  as  to  the 
character  and  amount  of  physical  exercise  adapted  to  his 
case.  Law  students  are  not  required  to  take  military 
drill,  but  may  volunteer  to  do  so. 

LOCATION,   COURTS,  ETC. 

The  College  of  Law  occupies  rooms  in  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  University  and  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  law 
offices  and  courts.  The  Supreme  Gourt,  the  District 
Court  (in  three  divisions),  the  County  Court,  and  vari- 
ous minor  courts  are  almost  constantly  in  session  during 
the  school  year.  The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  hold  two  sessions  each  year  in  Lincoln. 

Exceptional  facilities  are  thus  afforded  the  student  to 
witness  the  efforts  of  able  counsel  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  courts. 

During  each  second  year  at  least,  the  student  has  also 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  observe  the  process  and  forms  of  legislation. 

THESIS  * 

Each  member  of  the  senior  class,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  is  required  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Dean,  by  the  second  Monday  in  May,  a  thesis  on  some 
legal  topic  selected  by  himself  and  approved  by  the 
Dean.  This  thesis  must  contain  not  less  than  2,000  or 
more  than  4,000  words,  exclusive  of  citations  and  authori- 
ties. 

It  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  examining  committee  in 
matter  and  style,  and  be  printed,  or  prepared  on  a  type- 


*  The  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law  or  the  American  and 
English  Encyclopaedia  or  Pleading  and  Practice  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  thesis,  by  the  Edward  Thompson  Company,  of  Northport,  New 

York. 
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writer,  on  paper  of  uniform  size  and  quality.  The  theses 
of  each  class  are  bound  and  kept  permanently  in  the 
University  library. 

LIBRARIES 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law  are  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  University  library,  consisting  of  33,000  volumes, 
and  containing  all  the  reference  books  and  text-books  used 
in  the  College,  as  well  as  a  good  selection  of  other  law 
text-books  and  American  state  and  federal  law  reports. 

The  city  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  the  state 
library  of  31,000  volumes,  which  is  substantially  a  law 
library,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  are  free 
to  the  use  of  students  of  the  College,  under  reasonable 
rules  and  restrictions. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon 
such  students  as  pursue  the  two-years  course  of  study  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Kegents  of  the  University  and 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law,  and  pass  the  required 
examinations.  It  is  also  conferred  upon  those  who,  having 
satisfactorily  completed  one  year's  course  of  study  in  any 
reputable  law  school,  or  having  previously  been  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  Bar,  or  having  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  a  practicing  attorney  for  at  least  one  year,  and  having 
been  admitted  to  the  senior  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  pursue  the  course  of  study  in  this  school 
throughout  the  year  and  pass  the  required  examinations 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Eegents  and  the  Law  Faculty. 

Students  whose   time  and  means  will  not  permit  them 
to  complete   the  course  will  receive   certificates   of  pro- 
ficiency, according  to  the  merit  of  their  work. 
13 
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ADMISSION    TO   THE    BAB 

Under  the  statutes  of  this  state,  admission  to  the  Bar 
is  by  order  of,  and  under  rules  established  by,  the  state 
Supreme  Court.  A  "regular  graduate  from  the  College 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Nebraska"  is  admitted  on 
motion,  without  examination  other  than  that  sustained 
prior  to  graduation  by  this  College. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The  text- books  used  in  the  College  may  be  found  in  the 
University  and  the  state  law  libraries  and  in  many  of  the 
law  offices  of  the  city;  but  students  will  find  it  necessary 
to  provide  themselves  with  their  own  books  for  daily  use. 
Arrangements  are  made  each  year  by  which  students  may 
secure  special  discount  on  usual  prices.  The  actual  cost 
to  students  of  the  books  required  for  the  junior  course 
during  the  last  year  was  $39.25;  and  for  the  senior  course, 
$27.15.  This  is  a  considerable  reduction  from  prices 
paid  by  practicing  lawyers  for  the  same  books.  A  few 
additional  books  might  be  purchased  with  advantage  to 
the  student.  As  these  books  are  very  useful  in  begin- 
ning practice,  no  loss  is  entailed  upon  the  purchaser. 

In  some  few  cases,  other  standard  works  may  be  used 
instead  of  those  mentioned  in  the  courses  of  study.  By 
purchasing  second-hand  books,  selling  or  exchanging 
books  used,  etc.,  some  students  materially  reduce  the  item 
of  expense  of  books. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  with  them  any  and  all 
text-books  which  they  may  possess,  touching  upon  any 
topic  offered  in  the  course. 

FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars,  payable  in  advance 
and  but  once  during  the  course.      The  annual  tuition  fee 
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is  forty-five  dollars,  PAYABLE  twenty-five  dollars  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fust  term,  and  twenty  dollars  by  the 
beginning  of  the  third  term.  The  diploma  fee  is  five  dol- 
lars. The  fee  for  instruction  in  any  single  topic  is  seven 
and  one-half  dollars. 

No  discrimination  is  made  against  students  from  other 
States. 

No  student  may  enroll  in  classes  until  his  fees  are  paid. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  private  families 
at  three  dollars  per  week  and  upwards.  The  cost  of 
board  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law  during  the  past 
year,  as  shown  by  reports  made  by  them,  range  from 
$1.75  to  S3. 50  per  week,  the  average  cost  being  $2.23.  A 
number  of  students  assure  us  that  they  obtained  good 
board  at  §2  per  week.  The  cost  of  lodging  ranged  from 
$2  to  $5  per  month;  the  average  cost  being  $3.34 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  employment  in  con- 
nection with  law  offices  and  in  other  ways.  A  student 
who  can  come  upon  the  ground  and  carry  on  his  studies 
sixty  to  ninety  days  while  he  is  looking  up  such  positions, 
can  generally  secure  work  that  will  at  least  partly  defray 
his  expenses;  but  the  college  authorities  cannot  under- 
take to  find  employment  for  students.  • 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  hours  for  regular  daily  recitations  and  lectures 
are  as  follows:  Juniors,  8  to  9:30  A.  m.  each  day,  and 
10:45  a.  m.  to  12  m.  on  Tuesdays;  seniors,  4:30  to  6  p.  m. 
each  day,  and  2  to  3  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays. 

Special  lectures  are  given  at  10:45  A.  M.  and  2  p.  m.  on 
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Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  subject  to  announcement  on 
the  Dean's  bulletin  board. 

Practice   courts  are  held  at  times  announced  on  the 

bulletin  board. 
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The  School  of  Agriculture 

The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 

The  Sugar  School 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

THE  FACULTY 


Geo.  E.  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Director  Agriculture 
A.  E.  Davisson,  A.  B.,  Head  Master 
H.  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Chemistry  ■ 

C.  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Botany 
Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  English 

D.  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Physics 

E.  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics 
Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  S.,  Entomology 
A.  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  S.,  Animal  Diseases 

W.  G.  L.  Taylor,  LL.  B.,  Economic  Science 

O.  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E. ,  Agricultural  Engineering 

C.  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Practical  Mechanics 

F.  W.  Card,  M.  Sc,  Horticulture 
R.  E.  Chandler,  M.  M.  E.,  Drawing 

STATUS 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  secondary  technical 
school.  The  technical  instruction  offered  is  in  subjects 
pertaining  to  farming.  This  instruction  is  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture.  In  ad- 
dition are  pursued  certain  general  educational  studies  of 
high  school  grade. 

OBJECT 

The  course  is  designed  to  train  young  men  and  women 
for  greater  usefulness  on   the  farm.      It  also  furnishes  a 

(199) 
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preparation  which  will  enable  the  student,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  to  enter  the  Technical  Agricultural 
Group  in  the  University. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  young  men  and  women  of  six- 
teen years  of  age,  or  over,  who  are  not  otherwise  regis- 
tered  in  the  University,  and  who  pass  successfully  an 
examination  upon  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  History,  U.  S.,  Physiology,  Read- 
ing  Spelling,  Writing.  Examination  upon  these  subjects 
will  be  of  the  same  character  as  those  ordinarily  pre- 
sented for  entrance  to  the  ninth  grade  of  the  public 
schools. 

THE  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  a  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
term  of  fourteen,  twelve,  and  ten  weeks  respectively.  The 
School  calendar  otherwise  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity First  term  opens  Saturday,  September  17,  Sec- 
ond   term   Tuesday,    January  3,   Third   term    Saturday, 

March  25. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Mathematics 5    Mathematics 5    Mathematics 5 

English 5    English 3    English 5 


Botany 


Soils  3  Zoology 

-Drawing 1    Dairying 8      Mwrng^ 1 

*  Shop-work 2    *  Farm  accounts ...  2    *  Shop- work  % 

—    *  Injurious  insects.  1 


18    *  Plant  pests 1  1B 


18 
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1 

Mathematics 5 

English 3 

Chemistry 2 

Physics 3 

Entomology  2 

*Drawing 1 

*  Shop- work 2 

18 

1 

Mathematics 5 

Language (Lat.  El.)  5 
History 5 

*  Drawing 1 

*  Shop-work 2 

18 


II. 

2 

Mathematics 5 

English 3 

Chemistry 2 

*  Horticulture 3 

*  Stock-breeding  . .  2 

*  Stock-feeding  ...  3 

18 

III. 

2 

Mathematics 5 

Language  (Lat.  El.)  5 

*  Diseases  of  An- 

imals     3 

*  Field  crops 3 

*  Agricultural  Me- 

chanics    1 

*  Agricultural  En- 

gineering     1 


3 

Mathematics 5 

English 3 

Chemistry 2 

Physics 3 

Entomology 2 

*  Drawing 1 

*  Shop-work 2 

18 

3 

Mathematics 5 

Language     (Lat. 

El.  Eng) 5 

History 5 

*  Drawing 1 

*  Shop- work 2 

18 


18 

*  Subjects  marked  with  a  star  may  be  omitted  by  women  and 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  domestic  science. 


SYNOPSES  OF  COURSES 
Soils,  Plants,  and  their  Relation 

Origin  of  soils.  Physical  composition  of  soils.  What  a  physical 
analysis  of  soil  shows.  Relation  of  physical  structure  to 
moisture.  Capillarity.  Forms  in  which  water  exists  in  soils. 
Movement  of  water  in  soils.  Methods  for  conservation  of  soil 
moisture.  Chemical  composition  of  soils.  Explanation  of 
chemical  analysis.  What  a  chemical  analysis  shows.  Avail- 
able plant  food.  Nitrification.  Effect  of  tillage  on  the  soil. 
Composition  of  the  air.  Composition  of  plants.  Relation  of 
plants  to  the  air  and  soil.  Leguminous  plants.  Effect  of  till- 
age on  the  plant.  Barn-yard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
In  this  course  the  nature  and  condition  of  soils  will  be  studied 

particularly  with  regard  to  their  relation  to  fertility  and  moisture. 
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The  effect  of  tillage  upon  the  soil,  and  thus  indirectly  upon  the 
riant  will  be  explained,  and  likewise  the  effect  of  cultivation. 
The  methods  of  soil  treatment  for  the  conservation  of  moisture 
will  be  dwelt  upon  at  length. 

The  object  is  to  make  the  student  understand  the  possibilities  of 
the  soil  and  by  means  of  such  an  understanding  be  led  to  practice 
an  intelligent  treatment,  adapting  himself  to  the  conditions  ot 
drought  or  excessive  moisture,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  use  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  its  ra- 
SSiS  also  aimed  at.  Commercial  fertilizers  ^^^l 
been  shown  by  experiment  to  be  profitably  used  in  this  state, 

be  treated  of. 

Animal  Husbandry 

stock  feeding 

Composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs  Laws  -«J«B» 
Feeding  standards.  Compounding  of  rations.  WN* 
growth  fattening,  milk,  etc.  Effect  of  food  on  the  qual  ty  of 
meat,  milk,  and  butter.    Preservation  and  preparation  of  fod 

ders. 

BREEDS  AND  BREEDING  OF  STOCK 

Short  history  of  the  different  breeds.     Characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent  breeds.      Judging   by  means  of  score    ^^ered^y, 
atavism,  prepotency,  variation,  in-breeding,  line-breeding,  etc 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  use  to  the  best 
advantage  the  feeding  stuffs  at  his  disposal,  and  to  make  of  him 
should  he  possess  the  natural  qualifications,  a  successful  breeder 
and  judge  of  stock. 

Farm  Accounts 
A  system  of  bookkeeping  which,  while  being  simple,  yet  enables 
the  farmer  to  tell  just  what  his  profit  or  loss  may  have  been  in 
any  particular  line  of  his  business. 
Practice  in  the  different  forms  of  business  operations,  as  drawing  up 
notes,  contracts,  etc.  Talks  on  the  different  kinds  of  negotiable 
paper,  and  the  various  forms  of  endorsement  and  their  effect, 
business  forms  and  correspondence. 

Farm  Dairying 
Practice  in  the  use  of  several  makes  of  hand  separators,  ami  in  the 
.    deep  setting  of  milk.     Careful  instruction  in  the  handling  and 
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ripening  of  cream,  and  in  churning,  washing,  salting,  working, 
printing,  coloring,  judging,  and  packing  of  butter. 
Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  the  Babcock  test,  in  testing  whole 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  butter  milk,  and  cream,  and  in  the  detec- 
tion of  wastes  and  adulterations. 

Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  and  Their  Treatment 
External  diseases.     Internal  diseases.     Infectious  diseases. 

The  lectures  on  animal  diseases  are  designed  particularly  for  the 
stock-raiser,  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  understood  by 
those  who  have  not  had  any  previous  training  in  that  line.  The 
symptoms  of  all  the  commoner  diseases  of  farm  animals  and  treat- 
ment of  minor  diseases  are  carefully  studied,  and  this  is  supple- 
mented with  such  practice  as  the  town  and  surrounding  country 
affords.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  prevention  of  diseases  in 
stock. 

Chemistry 

Study  of  the  commonly  occurring  elements  and  their  principal 
compounds.     Lectures  recitations,  and  laboratory. 

Household  Economics 
food,  its  nature  and  preparation 

a.  Nutritive  values  and  principal  constituents  of  food  in  general. 

b.  Special  study  of  typical  foods  with  reference  to— 

1.  Food  value. 

2.  Methods  of  testing  for  adulteration. 

3.  Best  and  most  economical  methods  of  preparation  of  food 

material  for  table  use. 
Food  to  be  studied  as  above:  Water— Simple  methods  for  detecting 
impurities;  methods  of  purifying  water.  Milk.  Bread.  Yeast. 
Baking  powders— What  constitutes  a  good  powder;  how  to  pre- 
pare the  same.  Meats.  Vegetables.  Canned  fruits.  Bever- 
ages.    Condiments. 

CLEANING— MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Use  of  chemicals  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  How  to  make  clean- 
ing easier  by  applying  chemical  principles  in  the  cleaning  of 
clothes,  furniture,  woodwork,  dishes,  silverware,  etc.  How  to 
soften  water.  Study  of  the  composition,  value,  and  use  of 
soaps,  washing  powders,  polishing  powders,  bluing,  etc. 
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GENERAL  CARE  OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM  A  SANITARY  POINT  OF  VIEW 
wr  HLHmi  necessity  of  pure  air  and  sunlight.  Plumbing.  Rela- 
V8n^'^^  to'wells.    Disinfectants,  what  they  are  and 

how  to  use  them  in  health  and  sickness. 
Horticulture 
Fruit  growing  and  vegetable  gardening.    A  brief  discussion  of  the 

most  important  fruits  aud  vegetables  of  the  state  with  specia 

reference  to  practical  methods  of  culture,  mcludmg  meaus  of 

overcoming  insects  and  other  enemies. 

Political,  Economy 

his  views  and  utterances  as  an  American  citizen. 

ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

This  includes,  among  others,  the  following  W™*W^£ 
dustrial  conditions.     Guilds  aud  the  apprentice  system     u 
ruestic  manufacture.    Trading  companies  and  the  colonial^  ays 
tern     The  industrial  revolution.    The  factory  system    Trade 
nnTons     Labor  and  capital.    The  old  and  the  new  agriculture. 
Wages  and  poor  relief.    Money,  credit,  and  finance. 
ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Industrial  and  agricultural  conditions.     Foreign  commerce  and 
tariff     Internal  commerce  and  transportation,     sui 
tory '  Coinage  and  currency.    Labor  organizations  and  move- 

ment9-  ENGLISH 

a  Reading  from  classic  authors,  mainly  prose  three  hours  a  week. 
Work  is  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  contact  with  as 
Lch  good  literature  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  he  may  become 
familiar  with  clear,  strong  English  style. 

b.  English  Composition,  with  the  essentials  of  Grammar  and  Rhet^ 
oric,  two  hours  a  week.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give 
readiness  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  language  Weete 
English  Grammar  for  beginners  is  recommended  as  a .tort i  in 
Grammar  and  what  Rhetoric  is  given  will  not  require  a  text. 
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Mathematics 

first  year 

Properties  of  similar  triangles,  the  four  rules  by  graphical  methods, 
the  Pythagorean  Proposition  and  square  root.  Curve  plotting 
and  use  of  curves  in  more  complicated  computation.  Tables 
as  an  aid  in  computation. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Formula,  interest  and  other.  Simple  equations  and  problems  lead- 
ing to  them.  Areas  graphically  and  by  formulae.  Volumes. 
Laws  connecting  dimensions  of  similar  figures. 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Hydraulics 

Farm  survey  with  chain.  Drainage  leveling.  Topographical  sur- 
vey for  irrigation  or  landscape  gardening.  Measurement 
and  division  of  water.  Application  to  crops.  Minor  irrigation 
structures. 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Draft  of  vehicles  and  field  implements  in  fields,  on  poor  roads,  on 
good  roads.  Wind  wheels  and  pumps.  Strength  of  timber, 
ventilation  of  buildings.  Bearing  power  of  soils  as  founda- 
tions. Elementary  study  of  heat,  as  related  to  warming  and 
ventilation,  protection  against  freezing,  economic  generation 
and  use. 

Botany 

The  elementary  study  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants, 
followed  by  a  more  careful  study  of  selected  types  of  plants. 
Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  study  of  those  plants 
which  are  of  interest  to  us  either  because  of  their  usefulness  in 
everyday  life,  or  on  account  of  their  harmfulness,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  parasitic  and  saprophytic  fungi. 

A  commodious  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  with  tables,  compound 
microscopes,  glassware,  and  other  apparatus,  and  material  for 
study,  sufficient  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  students,  while  in 
emergencies  additional  apparatus  and  material  from  the  large 
laboratories  and  collections  of  the  Department  of  Botany  in  the 
University  may  be  drawn  upon. 

Plant  Pests 

A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  on  the  common  weeds  and 
other  harmful  plants  which  infest  Nebraska  farms  and  gardens,  il- 
lustrated by  specimens  of  the  plants  themselves  and  their  seeds. ' 
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Agricultural  Zoology 

Brief  account  of  Anatomy  of  Animals.     Development  in  the  higher 
forms.      Sterility,  fertility,  monsters,  etc.      Relations  to  breed- 
ing.    Animals  helpful  to  the  farmer,  excluding  those  called 
domestic  animals.     Habits,  enemies,  protection. 
Injurious    animals— Suppression,  particularly   parasites,  and  epi- 
demics.    Prevention.     Meat  inspection.     Raising  pure  meat. 
All  of  the  topics  will  be  treated  in  a  simple  way  without  tech- 
nical terms,  etc.,  with  the  aim  that  the  student  may  acquire  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  relation  of  the  various  animals  to  his  success. 

Carpentry  and  Blacksmithing 

The  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  methods  of  con- 
structing various  forms  of  joints,  splices,  dovetails,  and  panels. 

FORGE  WORK 

A  short  course  of  exercises  showing  the  methods  of  drawing,  up- 
setting, bending,  welding,  and  tempering. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free.  The  matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars, 
payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  year  only.  A  deposit  of  four  dollars  is 
required  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  cover  breakage, 
loss  of  tools,  and  waste  of  material.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  balance  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student. 

Books  and  other  incidentals  for  the  entire  year  will  cost 
about  eight  dollars. 

In  a  private  family  table  board  may  be  obtained  for 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  week.     Some  of  the  students'  clubs 
give  board  as  low  as  $2.00  per  week. 
'  Room  rent  varies  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  and  upward  per 
month. 

THE  WINTER  COURSE    IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  will  begin  January 
3,  1899,  and  continue  for  eleven  weeks.     The  course  is 
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designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  simple  and  practical 
instruction  in  Agriculture.  It  will  occupy  but  a  short 
time,  and  that  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  farm  work  is 
least  pressing. 

ADMISSION 

No  examinations  for  entrance  are  required,  but  appli- 
cants will  be  expected  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
primary  English  branches  as  taught  in  the  district 
schools,  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

PURPOSE 

In  preparing  the  course  of  instruction  the  object  has 
been  to  make  it  as  practicable  as  possible,  to  give  the 
student  something  that  will  be  of  value  to  him  when  he 
returns  to  the  farm.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures  and  actual  practice.  The  practice,  however, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  is  not  in  the  work  of  the  farm  with 
which  every  farmer  is  familiar,  but  in  operations  requiring 
skill  and  knowledge,  and  which  are  not  ordinarily  ac- 
quired on  the  farm. 

The  day  has  passed  in  farming,  as  it  has  in  other 
occupations,  when  rule-of-thumb  practice,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  past  generations,  will  bring  success.  A  special 
training  for  the  farmer  in  the  principles  of  his  business 
is  as  essential  as  it  is  for  the  engineer  or  other  technical 
man.  If  farming  is  anything  more  than  manual  labor, 
education  and  special  training  will  be  an  aid  to  their 
possessor. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  students  of 
all  ages,  those  taking  the  work  during  the  last  term  vary- 
ing from  sixteen  to  forty- five  years  of  age.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  those  having  had  the  most  practical  experi- 
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ence  seemed  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  in- 
struction. 

STUDIES 

Soils  and  crops. 

Diseases  of  farm  animals. 

Breeding  of  live  stock. 

Feeding  of  live  stock. 

Farm  dairying. 

Horticulture. 

Agricultural  engineering  and  hydraulics. 

Carpentry  or  blacksmithing. 

Insects  injurious  to  crops, 

Plant  pests. 

Farm  accounts. 

OTHER  PRIVILEGES 

The  libraries,  museums,  and  other  accessories  to  the 
University  will  be  available  to  the  student  in  the  Winter 
Course. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUR 

The  Agricultural  Students'  Club  meets  weekly  during 
the  session  of  the  Winter  Course.  The  Club  is  organized 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  Agriculture 
and  personal  culture. 

EXPENSES 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar;  books,  dairy 
suits,  etc.,  will  cost  about  three  dollars.  There  is  also  a 
deposit  of  one  dollar  required  to  cover  breakage  in  the 
carpenter  and  forge  shops. 

Table  board  ranges  from  two  to  two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  week.  Kent  of  furnished  room  varies  from  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  week. 
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The  probable  cost  to   each    student   will   be  about  as 
follows: 

Room  rent,  11  weeks  at  75c $  8  25 

Table  board,  1 1  weeks  at  §2 ,25 24  75 

Books,  etc 3  00 

Shop  deposit 1  00 

Registration  fee 1  00 

$38  00 
REGISTRATION 

Students  will  register  Tuesday,  January  3,  1899.      The 
term  closes  March  17,  1899. 


THE  NEBEASKA  SUGAE  SCHOOL 


THE  FACULTY 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M. ,  Director  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Robert  B.    Owens,   E.   E.,   Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam 

Engineering 
T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 
Charles  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Mechanics 
Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
DeWitt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Robert  S.  Hiltner,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  Chemist 

This  school  is  open  to  young  men  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  over  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  training  for  properly  car- 
rying on  the  work. 

The  eighth  annual  session  will  open  at  the  University 
in  September,  1898. 
14 
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The  objects  of  the  school  are  to  give  instruction  in 
the  best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  in  the  details 
of  factory  methods  of  sugar  making. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  chemical  control 
of  sugar  factory  operations. 

Applicants  for  registration  must  matriculate  as  students 
in  the  University  (that  is,  pay  the  fee  of  five  dollars, 
which  will  entitle  them  to  take  this  and  other  special  work 
in  the  institution  for  a  period  of  four  years),  and  make 
the  usual  deposit  for  breakage  and  other  laboratory  ex- 
penses. The  latter  will  not  exceed  six  dollars  for  the  en- 
tire course. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  expand  the  curriculum  of 
the  Sugar  School  somewhat  and  to  open  its  courses  to 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  University  year  instead 
of  in  the  middle  of  the  year  as  heretofore. 

The  school  will  be  in  session  during  the  manufactur- 
ing season  and  classes  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  sugar  factories  while  in  operation,  and  the  large 
beet  farms  during  harvest  time. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  SEMESTER  - 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry  as  applied  in  the  sugar  factory.  Three 
hours.  Specific  directions  for  the  analysis  of  the  following  sub- 
stances: Sugar  beets,  sugar,  syrup,  masse-cuite,  molasses,  thin 
juice,  diffusion  juice,  sweet  water,  calcium  saccharate,  stron- 
tium saccharate,  press  cake,  bone-black,  exhausted  cossetts,  car- 
bonation  gas. 

3.  Technology  of  Sugar  Manufacture.  One  hour.  Beet  silos.  Hy- 
draulic beet  carrier.  Washing  machine  for  beets.  Weighing 
and  slicing  the  beets.  Diffusion  process.  Beet  refuse  and  its 
utilization.  Purifying  of  juice.  Lime  kiln.  Preparation  of 
lime  milk.  Lime  milk  pump.  Carbonic  acid  washer.  Carbonic 
acid  pump.  Mixer  for  lime  milk  and  juice.  Double  carbona- 
tion.     Automatic  juice  pump.     Filter  press.     Washing  of  lime 
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cakes.  Mechanical  filtration.  Bone-black  filtration.^  Reviv- 
ing the  bone-black.  Washing  machine.  Acidifying  the  bone- 
black.  Roasting  the  bone-black.  Evaporation.  Donble,  triple, 
quadruple  effects.  Air  pump,  wet  and  dry.  Condenser  for  wet 
air  pump.  Condenser  f or-dry  air  pump.  Vacuum  pan.  Mixer 
for  masse-cuite.  Centrifugals.  Sugar  conveyor  and  elevator. 
Granulator.  Molasses  and  its  utilization. 
5.  Mechanical  drawing.  Two  hours.  Copy  drawing,  free-hand; 
machine  sketching;  lines  and  shading;  tracing  and  blue  print- 
ing. 

7.    Shop  Work.     Course  1.     Three  hours. 

a.  Bench  work  in  wood:  A  systematic  course  of  exercises  show- 
ing the  use  of  the  different  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  method  of 
constructing  various  forms  of  splices,  dovetails,  joints,  panels, 
etc. 

b.  Wood  turning:  A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing  the 
method  of  cutting  square  shoulders,  turning  plain  and  com- 
pound curves,  chucking,  etc. 

9.  Sugar  Beet  Culture.  One  hour.  History  of  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet.  Effect  upon  general  agriculture  of  sugar  beet  cul- 
ture. Varieties  of  the  sugar  beet.  Composition  and  structure 
of  the  beet  plant.  Soils.  Fertilization  of  the  soil.  Position  of 
the  beet  crop  in  the  system  of  crop  rotation.  Preparation  of 
the  soil.  Planting  the  seed.  Cultivation.  Harvesting.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  beet  root.  Seed  production.  Insect  enemies 
and  diseases  of  the  beet.  Feeding  value  of  sugar  beets,  and  of 
sugar  factory  residue. 

11.   English.    Five  hours. 

a.  Reading  from  classic  authors,  mainly  prose.     Three  hours  a 
week. 

b.  English  composition,  with  the  essentials  of   grammar  and 
rhetoric.     Two  hours  a  week. 

15.  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery.  (Course  21  in  department  of 
Electrical  Engineering.)  Two  hours.  Lectures  on  the  elemen- 
tary theory  of  the  steam  engine,  elementary  treatment  of  the 
forms  of  engines,  valve  mechanisms,  indicator  practice  and  en- 
gine economy,  forms  of  boilers,  boiler  settings,  care  and  man- 
agement of  boilers,  fuels,  accessory  steam  apparatus.  The  gas 
engine.  Elementary  theory  of  the  dynamo,  electric  lighting 
and  power,  electric  distribution  and  wiring,  water  power,  power 
transmission  by  gears,  belts,  ropes,  etc. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2    Continuation  of  Course  1.     Three  hours.     Special  attention  to 

methods  of  analyses  of  cane  sugars  in  presence  of  dextrose  and 

and  raffinose.     Methods  of  analyses  of  water,  limestone,   coal 

and  coke,  etc. 

4    Physics.     Two  hours.     Special  attention  is  given  to  optical  m- 

"    struments.     Light.     Polarization  of  light.     Polariscopes.   Care 

and  management  of  polariscopes  in  the  sugar  house. 
6    Continuation  *of  Course  5.     Two  hours. 
8    Shop  Work.     Course  2.     Three  hours. 
'    a.  Pattern-making:  The  construction  of  various  forms  of  pat- 
terns, core  boxes,  etc. 
b.  Foundry  work:  Bench  and  floor  moulding,  core-making,  and 
casting  in  iron  and  brass. 
10    Laboratory  practice  in  Engineering.     Two  hours. 
12    Irrigation  Engineering.     Two  hours.      Grades,   cross-sections 
'   and   capacity    of    canals.     Surveys.      Designs    of   structures. 
Sources  of  water  supply.    Analysis  of  hydrographic  data.    Ne- 
braska streams.     Return  and  seepage  waters.    Irrigation  by 
pumping.      Organization.      Administration.     Legal  and  eco- 

,i    ESSE?**—*     Two  .our,     (Coursed  in  depart- 
ment  of  Electrical  Engineering. 


The  United  States  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT  STATION  OF  NEBRASKA 


THE   GOVERNING  BOARD 

(The  Regents  of  the  University) 

C.  H.  Morrill,,  President,  Lincoln 
Chas.  Weston,  Hay  Springs 
H.  L.  GOOLD,  Ogallala 
Thos.  Rawlings,  Wakefield 
E.  v.  Forell,  Kearney 
Geo.  F.  Kenower,  Wisner 

THE  STATION  OFFICERS 

Geo.  E.  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Director 
J.  Stuart  Dales,  M.  Ph. ,  Treasurer 
Wm.  W.  Marshall,  Executive  Clerk 

THE  WORKING  STAFF 

Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  M.  A.,  Chemist 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Botanist 

Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  Sc,  Entomologist 

Erwin  H.  Barbour,  Ph.  D.,  Geologist 

Fred  W.  Card,  M.  S.,  Horticulturist 

A.  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  M.,  Animal  Diseases 

G.  D.  Swezey,  M.  A.,  Meteorologist 

T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Agriculturist 

O.  V.  P.  Stout,  C.  E.,  Irrigation  Engineer 

G.  A.  LOVELAND,  B.  Sc,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 

W.  D.  Hunter,  M.  A. ,  Assistant  Entomologist 

R.  S.  Hiltner,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Chemist 

S.  W.  Perin,  Foreman  of  Farm 

Tlio   United   States   Agricultural    Experiment    Station 

which  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  The  University  of 
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Nebraska,  is  maintained  from  a  fund  appropriated  by  the 
national  Congress.  In  1887  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress,  which  has  become  known,  from  the  name  of  its 
introducer,  as  the  "  Hatch  Bill  ".  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  it  was  proposed  to  offer  to  each  state  and  ter- 
ritory sufficient  funds  to  establish  an  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  in  each,  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
College  which  might  already  have  been  established  under 
the  act  of  1862  donating  land  for  such  colleges. 

Nebraska,  through  her  legislature,  as  provided  by  the 
law  making  possible  the  establishing  of  the  Stations,  as- 
sented to  the  conditions  imposed,  which  were  very  sim- 
ple, and  was  one  of  the  states  to  receive  immediate  bene- 
fits from  the  Act. 

The  sort  of  work  contemplated  by  the  law  providing 
for  these  Experiment  Stations  is  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
Section  2  of  the  Act  establishing  such  stations  that  the 
text  of  that  section  is  given  here.      It  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experi- 
ment stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments 
on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical 
composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the 
comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a 
varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  ac- 
climation; the  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition 
of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test 
their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation 
and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  diges- 
tibility of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the 
scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the'  production  of 
butter  and  cheese;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as 
may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  states  or  territories  ". 
The  working  staff  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural    Ex- 
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periinent  Station  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  scien- 
tists who  are  engaged  in  instruction  in  the  University, 
who  give  such  time  as  may  be  needed  to  the  working  out 
of  the  problems  in  the  Station  along  their  respective  lines 
of  research. 

Perhaps  more  has  been  done  in  this  Station  in  lead- 
ing in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sugar  beet 
problem  and  of  animal  diseases  than  in  any  other  two 
lines  of  investigation.  No  state  in  the  Union  has  made 
a  more  thorough  research  into  the  many  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  and  its  manufacture 
into  sugar  than  has  Nebraska,  and  no  small  portion  of 
the  solution  of  these  questions  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Experiment  Station  act,  and  by 
means  of  the  funds  coming  from  the  general  government. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  careful  and  painstaking  and 
necessarily  expensive  work  that  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  investigation  regarding  the  causes  and  cures  for  the 
various  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals. 

As  provided  by  law,  bulletins  are  issued  from  the  Sta- 
tion, setting  forth  the  information  gained  by  the  various 
experiments,  and  are  sent  without  charge  to  any  resident 
of  Nebraska  who  requests  them. 

The  desire  is  to  make  the  Station  useful  to  the  farmers 
of  the  state,  and  their  co-operation  is  cordially  invited  in 
an  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  result 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS 

A    TWO-YEARS    COURSE 


FACULTY 
George  E.  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Charles  Russ  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Director,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  and  Practical  Mechanics 
Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English 
DeWitt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Robert  B.  Owens,  E.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  Engi- 
neering 
William  G.  L.  Taylor,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
Richard  E.  Chandler,  M.  M.  E.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  and  Machine  Design 
George  R.  Chatburn,  B.  C.  E.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics 
Carl  C.  Engberg,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
William  Hands  Browne,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  and 

Steam  Engineering 
Schuyler  W.  Miller,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
William  W.  Votaw,  Instructor  in  Practical  Mechanics 


GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  meets  a  demand  for  in- 
struction in  practical  mechanical  work.  The  shops  and 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  are  made 
available  by  this  school  to  young  men  from  the  common 
or  district  schools.     There  are  many  young  men  having 
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neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  complete  a  collegiate 
course  at  the  University,  who  will  here  find  an  oppor- 
tunity o£  securing  a  practical  education,  fitting  them  for 
some  useful  place  in  life. 

Primarily,  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  intended  for 
those  young  men  who  expect  to  enter  some  one  of  the 
mechanical  trades,  and  who  desire  a  scientific  basis  for  this 
later  work,  although  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases    he 
stimulus  given  by   the  school  will  be  such  that  a  colle- 
giate course  in  one  of  the  engineering  groups  will  be  pur- 
sued     Nowhere  is  there  greater  difficulty  in  learning  a 
trade  than  in  the  West,  where  few  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  as  yet  developed.     Even  if  this  were  not  true, 
the  school   would   offer  the    surest    means    of    attaining 
future  success,    for  it  will   give  a   knowledge   of   those 
things  which  are  intimately  connected  with  mechanical 
work,  but  which  cannot  be  learned  in  the  shop. 

The  school  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school,  although  the 
principles  of  some  of  the  more  important  mechanical 
trades  are  taught.  The  student  obtains  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  mechani- 
cal operations,  and  he  is  enabled  to  determine  wha 
particular  branch  of  mechanical  work  he  can  most 
successfully  pursue. 

THE  SCHOOL  TEAS 

The  School  year  coincides  with  the  University  year, 
which  embraces  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning  September 
13th,  1898,  and  closing  the  first  week  in  June,  18J9.  1 
is  especially  desirable  that  students  report  promptly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  as  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  do  the  advanced  work  until  the  back  work  has 
been  made  up. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  young  men  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  over,  who  are  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  training  for  properly 
carrying  on  the  work.  The  applicant  should  understand 
arithmetic  and  elementary  English  grammar. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

1.  Mathematics 5  hours 

2.  English 5      << 

8.    Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice  (Mech.  Eng.,  19) 2      " 

4.  Mechanical  Drawing  *  (M.  D.  9) 2      '* 

5.  Shop  Work  *  (Mech.  Eng.,  1) 3     << 

a.  Lectures 

b.  Bench  Work  in  Wood 

c.  Wood  Turning 
cl.  Molding 

Second  Semester 

6.  Mathematics 5  hours 

7.  English 5      << 

8.  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice  (Mech.  Eng..  14) 2      " 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing  (M.  D.,  10) 3      " 

10.    Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  2) 3      << 

a.  Pattern-making 

b.  Foundry  Work 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 

1 .  Mathematics 5  hours 

2.  Theme  Writing ..'...... 

3.  Physics , 3      •< 

4.  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice  (Mech.  Eng.,  21) 2     " 

5.  Lectures  on  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery 

(Elec.  and  Steam  Eng. ,  21) 2      " 

0.    Mechanical  Drawing  (M.  D. ,  11) 2 

7.    Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  3) 4      << 

a.  Forging  in  Iron  and  Steel 

b.  Filing,  Chipping,  and  Scraping 

*  Three  hours  work  in  the  shop  or  in  the  drawing  room  are  equivalent  to 
one  hour  credit  in  the  schedule. 
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Second  Semester 

8.  Political  Economy 3  hours 

9.  Theme  Writing 1  hour 

10.  Physics r>  hours 

11.  Lectures  on  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery 

(Elect,  and  Steam  Eng.,  23) 2      " 

12.  Mechanical  Drawing  (M.  D.,  12) 2 

13.  Shop  Work 

a.  Machine  Work  in  Metals 


.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


MATHEMATICS 

Many  of  the  practical  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the 
shop  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  without  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, hence  the  mathematics  given  in  this  course  is  planned 
especially  for  the  mechanic,  with  reference  to  its  application  to 
mechanical  work.  The  course  includes  a  brief  review  of  arithmetic ; 
tables  as  labor  savers;  curve  plotting  by  tables;  exponential  and 
logarithmic  tables,  and  the  slide  rule;  computation  by  logarithms; 
mensuration,  with  a  sketch  of  its  geometric  foundation;  use  of 
formulae  in  computation;  graphical  methods  in  computation; 
trigonometric  functions  and  their  use;  equations  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  degree;  geometric  meanings  and  graphic  solu- 
tions; solution  by  tables;  differentiation  and  integration,  with 
their  geometric  and  mechanical  significance;  use  of  tables  of 
integrals,  geometric  integration,  mechanical  integrators. 

ENGLISH 

The  ability  to  speak  and  write  correct  English  readily  should  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  the  training  of  every  educated  man.  For 
the  mechanic,  it  has  a  practical  value  as  well,  since  it  will  enable 
him  to  occupy  positions  for  which,  without  such  ability,  he  would 
be  unfit.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  English,  as  in  other 
subjects  taught  in  the  School,  is  to  give  the  student  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  training. 

During  the  first  year  the  instruction  will  include  reading  from 
classic  authors,  mainly  prose,  three  hours  each  week,  and  English 
composition  with  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  two  hours 
each  week.  During  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  prepare  each  week  a  short  descriptive  paper 
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on  some  mechanical  subject,  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on  me- 
chanical practice.  During  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year, 
one  theme  each  week  will  be  required,  the  subject  to  be  assigned  by 
the  instructor  in  English. 

PHYSICS 

The  laws  of  motion,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of  light  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  upon  mechanical  design  and  construction.  A 
knowledge  of  the  various  physical  phenomena  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  mechanic,  being  of  direct  assistance  in  the  solution  of' 
many  of  the  practical  problems  that  will  be  presented  to  him.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year,  three  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester  and 
five  hours  for  the  second  semester,  including  recitations  and  lec- 
tures with  demonstrations,  will  be  devoted  to  a  course  in  general 
elementary  physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

If  the  student  expects  to  engage  in  some  particular  line  of  me- 
chanical work,  where  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  be  useful,  he 
may  substitute  chemistry  for  physics  in  the  second  year  of  the 
course.  This  substitution  will  be  allowed  only  when  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  such  a  change  are  presented.  In  general,  the  course  in 
physics  will  be  the  most  valuable  to  students  in  the  sohool. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

In  Political  Economy  will  be  presented  to  the  student,  in  their 
simplest  form,  the  most  salient  economic  facts,  such  as  will  in  the 
future  tend  to  give  direction  and  steadiness  to  his  views  and  utter- 
ances as  an  American  citizen.  Those  points  which  possess  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  meohanic  are  discussed  in  lectures  on  phy- 
sical and  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States;  the  industrial 
revolution;  the  factory  system;  trade  unions;  labor  and  capital; 
money,  credit,  and  finance;  the  new  transportation;  changes  in  the 
center  of  population ;  the  winning  of  the  West. 

MECHANICAL  PRACTICE 

During  the  first  \ear  and  a  half  of  the  course,  two  lectures 
a  week  are  given  on  Mechanical  Practice.  They  run  parallel  with 
the  work  in  the  shop,  and  are  intended  in  part  to  give  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  therein,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cuss those  things  which  the  intelligent  mechanic  must  know,  but 
which  do  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  his  practical  shop  work. 
These  lectures  include  a  discussion  of  the  standards  of  length;  the 
15 
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form  and  action  of  carpenters'  and  tnrners'  tools;  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  timber;  simple  framed  structures,  floors,  roofs,  etc. ;  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates;  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel;  the 
forms  and  construction  of  patterns  and  core-boxes;  molding  and 
foundry  practice;  wood-working  machinery;  forging  tools  and 
machinery;  files;  machine  work  in  metals;  and  general  metal-work- 
ing machinery. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

A  number  of  the  more  important  engineering  problems  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  mechanic,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  build,  repair, 
or  run  engines,  dynamos,  boilers,  or  other  apparatus  for  the  genera- 
tion or  transmission  of  power,  will  be  discussed  in  the  lectures  on 
steam  and  electrical  machinery,  including  the  elementary  theory  of 
the  steam  engine,  forms  of  engines,  valve  mechanism,  indicator 
practice  and  engine  economy;  forms  of  boilers,  boiler  settings,  care 
and  management  of  boilers;  fuels;  accessory  steam  machinery ;  the 
gas  engine;  elementary  theory  of  the  dynamo;  electric  lighting; 
electric  railways;  electrical  distribution  and  wiring ;  water  power; 
power  transmission  by  gears,  belts,  ropes,  electricity,  etc. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

All  mechanical  construction  is  done  from  mechanical  drawings, 
which  to  the  mechanic  should  represent  clearly  the  ideas  of  the  de- 
signer It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  skilled  mechanic  be  capa- 
ble of' interpreting  drawings  so  that  he  may  easily  reproduce  in 
wood  or  iron  the  things  therein  represented.  Six  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  course  are  devoted  to  mechanical  drawings  and  the 
student  is  then  not  only  rendered  capable  of  interpreting  drawings, 
but  he  will  have  acquired  the  skill  and  ability  to  make  them  him- 
self The  instruction  includes  the  care  and  use  of  the  drawing  in- 
struments, drawing  from  copy,  machine  sketching,  detail  drawing, 
tracing  and  blue  printing,  line  shading,  tinting,  drawing  from  dic- 
tation, gears,  parts  of  machines,  etc. 

SHOP  WORK 

The  work  in  the  shops  is  eminently  practical,  the  instruction  in 
each  branch  being  given  by  a  systematic  course  of  exercises  show- 
ing the  use  of  the  different  tools  and  the  methods  of  mechanical 
construction.  After  the  completion  of  any  given  set  of  exercises 
the  principles  there  learned  will  be  applied  in  the  construction  of 
,ome  complete  piece  of  work.   Since  the  work  is  solely  for  construe- 
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tion,  and  there  is  as  little  repetition  as  possible,  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion is  not  expected  or  desired.  The  principles  of  tool  use  and  me- 
chanical construction  are  taught,  but  great  dexerity  and  rapidity 
of  execution,  which  result  from  long  practice,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  outside  work.     The  work  done  is  as  follows: 

Bench  Work  in  Wood.  — A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing 
the  use  of  the  different  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  methods  of  con- 
structing various  forms  of  splices,  dovetails,  joints,  panels,  etc. 
Nine  hours  work  each  week  for  one-half  of  the  first  semester  of  the 
first  year. 

Wood  Turning — A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing  the 
methods  of  turning  plain  cylinders,  cutting  square  shoulders,  turn- 
ing plain  and  compound  curves,  chucking,  etc.  Nine  hours  work 
each  week  for  one-half  of  the  first  semester  of  the  first  year. 

Pattern  Making— The  construction  of  various  forms  of  patterns, 
core-boxes,  etc. ,  for  parts  of  machines.  Nine  hours  each  week  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  of  the  first  year. 

Foundry  Work — Bench  and  floor  molding,  core-making,  and 
casting  in  iron  and  brass.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  course  in 
pattern  making. 

Forging  in  Iron  and  Steel— A  systematic  course  of  exercises  in 
drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  welding,  and  tempering.  Applica- 
tions of  the  above  in  the  construction  of  more  elaborate  finished 
pieces  of  work.  Nine  hours  each  week  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  second  year. 

Filing,  Chipping,  and  Scraping— The  use  of  the  cold  chisel,  the 
file,  and  the  scraper.  Exercises  in  chipping  straight  and  grooved 
surfaces;  surface  and  round  filing;  polishing,  and  the  construction 
of  surface  plates.  Three  hours  each  week  during  the  whole  of  the 
second  year. 

Machine  Work  in  Metals— Plain  and  taper  turning,  boring, 
thread  cutting,  drilling,  planing,  milling,  and  polishing;  the  con- 
struction of  taps,  dies,  drills,  reamers,  and  complete  machines;  prac- 
tice in  lining  up  shafting,  etc.  Fifteen  hours  each  week  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  second  year. 

OTHER  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

During  the  second  year  of  the  course,  each  student  will  be  given 
practice  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  power  boilers,  the 
steam  engines,  and  the  various  dynamo-electric  machines,  together 
with  indicator  practice,  valve  setting,  and  engine  and  boiler  tests. 
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FACILITIES    FOB    INSTRUCTION 

The  Wood  Shop  contains  twenty- five  carpenters' 
benches,  each  equipped  with  a  quick-action  vise,  and  a 
complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools;  sixteen  ten-inch  swing 
speed  lathes,  each  equipped  with  two  sets  of  turning 
tools;  one  large  pattern-makers'  lathe;  one  double  re- 
volving cross-cut  and  rip  saw;  one  scroll  saw;  one  uni- 
versal trimmer;  two  grindstones;  and  numerous  special 
small  tools. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipped  with  twenty-four  station- 
ary forges  with  a  like  number  of  anvils  and  sets  of  small 
tools.  The  smoke  is  removed  and  the  blast  supplied  to 
the  forges  by  a  seventy-inch,  double  ended  fan.  This 
shop  also  contains  a  hand  forge;  a  tempering  furnace;  a 
hand  punch  and  shear;  and  benches  with  blacksmiths' 
vises. 

The  foundry,  which  will  be  equipped  during  the  coming 
summer,  will  contain  twenty  molders'  benches,  with  a  like 
number  of  sets  of  molders'  tools  for  bench  and  floor  mold- 
ing; a  twenty- four  inch  cupola  furnace;  a  brass  furnace; 
a  core  oven;  and  the  necessary  flasks,  ladles,  etc. 

The  Machine  Shop,  which  will  be  located  in  the  new 
Mechanic  Arts  building,  is  not  yet  fully  equipped.  For 
the  present  it  will  contain  ten  machinists'  benches,  each 
equipped  with  a  vise  and  a  set  of  small  tools  for  vise  work 
in  metals;  a  twenty-six  inch,  back  geared  and  power  feed 
drill  press;  a  sixteen  inch  shaper;  and  a  wet  and  dry 
emery  grinder. 

Power  to  drive  the  shops  is  furnished  by  a  25  h.  p. 
Weston  high-speed  automatic  engine,  and  a  10  h.  p. 
Junior  Westinghouse  engine,  steam  being  supplied  by  a 
40  h.  p.  vertical  water-tube  boiler  located  in  the  boiler 
house. 
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The  Engineering  Laboratory  contains  some  fifteen 
dynamos  and  motors  from  25  Kilo- watts  capacity  down, 
covering  the  standard  types  of  electrical  machinery  at 
present  in  use.  Other  accessory  apparatus  is  also  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  accurate  measuring  instruments  having 
a  wide  range,  to  enable  complete  tests  to  be  made  of  all 
electrical  and  steam  apparatus  available. 

The  Steam  equipment  consists  of  a  100  h.  p.  Stirling 
water-tube  boiler,  located  in  the  boiler  house;  a  100  h.  p. 
tandem,  compound,  condensing  engine;  a  25  h.  p.  center- 
crank  automatic  engine,  and  a  5  h.  p.  vertical  experi- 
mental engine,  together  with  absorption  and  transmission 
dynamometers,  calorimeters,  indicators,  and  gauges  for 
valve  practice  and  general  testing. 

The  Drawing-room  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  located 
in  the  second  story  of  the  new  Library  Building.  It  con- 
tains fifty-four  drawing  tables,  and  a  large  number  of 
drawing  boards.  All  paper  and  drafting  instruments  are 
supplied  by  the  student. 

Technical  Library. — There  are  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment  libraries  a  number  of  the  leading  engineering  jour- 
nals, together  with  a  number  of  reference  books,  bound 
volumes  of  engineering  papers,  and  proceedings  of  en- 
gineering societies.  The  student  will  also  have  free  ac- 
cess to  all  the  books  and  papers  in  the  general  library. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free.  The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  only.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  to  cover  breakage  and  loss 
of  tools,  and  waste  of  material.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  balance  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student. 
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Upon  entering  the  school,  the  student  must  provide 
himself  with  a  set  of  drafting  instruments,  costing  about 
$10.00,  and  books,  apparel  for  work  in  the  shops,  and  in- 
cidentals, costing  about  $3.00.  Books  and  other  inciden- 
tals for  the  entire  year  will  cost  about  $5.00. 

In  a  private  family  table  board  may  be  obtained  for 
$2  25  or  $2.50  per  week.  Some  of  the  students'  clubs 
give  board  as  low  as  $2.00  per  week.  Eoom  rent  varies 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  month,  and  upward. 

The  first  year  in  the  school  will  probably  cost  about 
as  follows,  exclusive  of  clothing,  washing,  and  other  in- 
cidentals: 

Matriculation  fee $  5  00 

Drafting  instruments 10  00 

Books,  etc 5  00 

Waste  of  material  and  loss  of   tools  (esti- 
mated)   2  00 

Table  board,  38  weeks  at  $2 76  00 

Room  rent,  9  months  at  $2.50 22  50 

Total $120  50 

The  expenses  of  the  second  year  will  be  reduced  $15.00 

by  the  first  two  items.     In  some  cases  it  is  possible  for 

students  to  secure  employment  during  their  spare  time, 

and  thus  slightly  reduce  the  above  expenses. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

A  TWO- YEARS  COURSE 


THE  FACULTY 
George  E.  MacLean,   LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 


Rosa  Bouton,  A.  M.,  Director. 

C.  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English. 

DeWittB.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

ElleryW.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Wm.  G.  L.  Taylor,  LL.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 

Economy. 
George  R.  Chatburn,  B.  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Emma  E.  Davis,  Instructor  in  English. 

Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Rosa  Bouton,  Domestic  Science. 

Anne  L.  Barr,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. 

GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  meets  a  demand  for 
instruction  in  practical  work  for  the  home.  The  school 
kitchens  and  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  are 
made  available  by  this  school  to  young  women  from  the 
common  or  district  schools.  There  are  many  young  wo- 
men having  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  complete 
a  collegiate  course  at  the  University,  who  will  here  find 
an  opportunity  of  securing  a  practical  education,  fitting 
them  for  some  useful  place  in  life. 

(233) 
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Primarily,  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  is  intended 
for  those  young  women  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
to  perform  skillfully  and  intelligently  those  duties  in  the 
home  which  sooner  or  later  come  to  almost  every  woman. 
There  is  great  need  of  reform  in  the  management  of 
household  affairs.  Nowhere  is  there  greater  need  of 
skilled   and  intelligent   labor   than   in   the   care  of    our 

homes. 

"The  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  health 
and  morals  of  its  citizens;  and  the  health  and  morals  of 
a  people  depend  mainly  upon  the  food  they  eat  and  the 
homes  they  live  in." 

The  school  is  in  no  sense  simply  a  cooking  school. 
The  work  is  not  merely  mechanical,  but  educational  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  The  student  will  be  trained 
to  think  as  well  as  to  do,  and  will  come  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cookery  of  food 
materials  are  as  truly  dependent  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples as  are  the  changes  ordinarily  studied  in  scientific 
laboratories,  and  are  therefore  just  as  worthy  of  study 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  as  the  latter,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  utilitarian  value.  Thus  the  student  ob- 
tains a  conception  of  the  relative  importance  and  dignity 
of  household  labor  and  is  enabled  to  study  household 
economics  in  their  true  light. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAK 

The  school  year  coincides  with  the 'University  year, 
which  embraces  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning  September 
13  and  closing  the  first  week  in  June.  It  is  especially 
desirable  that  students  report  promptly  a1  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  as  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  until  the  back  work  has  been  made  up. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  young  women  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  over,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  training  for  properly  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  The  applicant  should  understand  arith- 
metic and  elementary  English  grammar. 

SCHEDULE   OF   COURSES    OF  INSTRUCTION  IN   SCHOOL 
OF  DOMESTIC   SCIENCE 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

1.  Mathematics 5  hours 

%.  English 5      " 

3.  Chemistry ; 2      " 

4.  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene 1  hour 

5.  *  Domestic  Science 3  hours 

Second  Semester 

6.  Mathematics 5  hours 

7.  English 5      " 

8.  Chemistry 2      " 

9.  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene 1  hour 

10.  *  Domestic  Science 3  hours 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 

1.  Mathematics 5  hours 

2.  Theme  Writing  (in  connection  with  lectures  on  House- 
hold Science) 

8.    Physics 3  " 

4.  Botany 3  " 

5.  Drawing. .  . . : 2  " 

6.  Chemistry  and  Foods 2  " 

7.  Domestic  Science 2  " 

*Three  hours  work-in  the  kitchen  laboratory  or  in  the  drawing  room  are 
equivalent  to  one  hour  credit  in  the  schedule. 
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Second  Semester 

8.  Political  Economy 3  hours 

9.  Theme  Writing • *  hour 

10.  Physics 3h™rs 

11.  Zoology 3     " 

12.  Drawing * 

13.  Home  Sanitation ° 

14.  Domestic  Science 3 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
MATHEMATICS 

Many  of  the  practical  problems  which  must  be  solved 
in  household  economics  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
without  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  hence  the  mathe- 
matics given  in  this  course  is  planned  with  reference  to 
its  application  to  practical  work.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  review  of  arithmetic,  tables  as  labor  savers;  curve 
plotting  by  tables;  logarithmic  tables,  and  the  slide  rule; 
computation  by  logarithms;  mensuration,  with  a  sketch 
of  its  geometric  foundation;  use  of  formulae  in  computa- 
tion; graphical  methods  in  computation;  trigonometric 
functions  and  their  use;  equations  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  degree;  geometric  meanings  and  graphic  solu- 
tions; solution  by  tables. 

ENGLISH 

The  ability  to  speak,  and  write  correct  English  readily 
should  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  training  of  every 
educated  woman.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in 
English,  as  in  other  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  is 
to  give  the  student  the  greatest  amount  of  practical 
training. 

During  the  first  year  the  instruction  will  include  read- 
ing from  classic  authors,  mainly  prose,  three  hours  each 
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week,  and  English  composition  with  the  essentials  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  two  hours  each  week.  During 
the  first  semester  of  the  second  year,  the  student  will  be 
required  to  prepare  each  week  a  short  descriptive  paper 
on  household  science,  in  connection  with  lectures  on  this 
subject.  During  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year, 
one  theme  each  week  will  be  required,  the  subject  to  be 
assigned  by  the  instructor  in  English. 

PHYSICS 

The  laws  of  motion,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of  light 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  preparation  of  food 
and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  home.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  physical  phenomena  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  the  home-keeper,  being  of  direct  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  practical  problems  that 
will  be  presented  to  her.  During  the  second  year,  three 
hours  each  week,  including  recitations  and  lectures  with 
demonstrations,  will  be  devoted  to  a  course  in  general 
elementary  physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

Very  many  of  the  operations  performed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  and  in  the  general  care  of  the  home  are 
chemical  in  their  nature.  For  this  reason  a  study  of 
general  chemistry. forms  a  very  important  part  of  house- 
hold science. 

During  the  first  year  the  commonly  occurring  elements 
and  their  compounds  are  studied.  The  first  semester  of 
the  second  year  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
foods  and  their  cookery;  methods  of  detecting  adulter- 
ations, etc.  The  second  semester,  the  study  of  the  chem- 
istry of  cleaning  is  taken  up,  together  with  home  sanita- 
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tion,  which  includes  plumbing,  ventilation,  disinfection, 
etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  practice  during 
entire  course. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

In  Political  Economy  will  be  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent, in  their  simplest  form,  the  most  salient  economic 
facts,  such  as  will  in  future  tend  to  give  direction  and 
steadiness  to  her  views  and  utterances  as  an  American 
citizen.  Those  points  which  possess  the  greatest  inter- 
est are  discussed  in  lectures  on  physical  and  industrial 
conditions  in  the  United  States;  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion; the  factory  system;  trade  unions;  labor  and  capital; 
money,  credit,  and  finance;  the  new  transportation; 
changes  in  the  center  of  population;  the  winning  of  the 
West. 

FBEEHAND  DBAWING 

This  work  serves  not  only  to  train  the  hand  to  faith- 
fully reproduce  that  which  the  eye  perceives,  but  also  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  that  which  is  beautiful  in  art 
and  nature.  Beside  the  drawing,  some  work  in  painting 
and  woodcarving  will  be  undertaken  in  this  course. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  harmony  of  color  and 
how  to  use  one's  means,  be  they  large  or  small,  to  the 
best  advantage  in  making  home  beautiful. 

BIOLOGY 

Household  science  necessarily  includes  a  study  of  biol- 
ogy because  of  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  life 
and  food.  A  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  many 
of  its  lower  forms  is  indispensable  to  her  who  would  in- 
telligently prepare  and  preserve  food.  During  the  sec- 
ond year,  instruction  is  given  in  biology.      The  first  se- 
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mester,    botany,    3    hours,    second    semester,    zoology,   3 
hours. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  entire  work  in  this  course  edu- 
cational; to  train  the  mind,  and  develop  character  in  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  cookery  and 
their  application  in  the  preparation  of  individual  dishes. 
Practical  work  is  done  in  cooking  in  a  kitchen  laboratory. 
All  classes  of  foods  are  prepared,  from  the  plainest  ce- 
reals to  the  most  elaborate  desserts.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  most  economical  methods  of  cooking,  as  well 
as  to  those  methods  which  shall  render  food  most  nutri- 
tious, palatable,  and  attractive. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  HYGIENE 

Every  woman  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  of  the  human  body  and  know  how  to  take 
proper  care  of  it.  She  needs  also  definite,  systematic 
physical  training.  These  needs  are  supplied  by  the  Phy- 
sical Training  Department  of  the  University.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  are  given  work  in 
the  regular  classes  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  in 
the  University. 

Technical  Library.  There  are  on  file  in  the  department 
libraries  a  number  of  the  leading  journals  on  household 
economics,  together  with  a  number  of  reference  books. 
The  student  will  also  have  free  access  to  all  the  books 
and  papers  in  the  general  library. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free.  The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  first  year  only.      A  deposit  of  is  required  at 

the  beginning  of  each  year,  to  cover  breakage  and  loss 
of  utensils,  and  waste  of  material.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  balance  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to  the  stu- 
dent. Books  and  other  incidentals  for  the  entire  year 
will  cost  about  $5.00. 

In  a  private  family  table  board  may  be  obtained  for 
$2.25  or  $2.50  per  week.  Some  of  the  students'  clubs 
give  board  as  low  as  $2.00  per  week.  Room  rent  varies 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  month,  and  upward. 

The  first  year  in  the  school  will  probably  cost  about  as 
follows,  exclusive  of  clothing,  washing,  and  other  inci- 
dentals: 

Matriculation  fee $5.00 

Books,  etc 5.00 

Table  board,  38  weeks,  at  $2 76.00 

Room  rent,  9  months,  at  $3.50 31.50 

Total $117.50 

The  expenses  of  the  second  year  will  be  reduced  $5.00 
by  the  first  item.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  secure  employment  during  their  spare  time,  and 
thus  slightly  reduce  the  above  expenses. 

For  further  information  address,  George  E.  MacLean 
Chancellor,  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
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SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 


It  is  believed  to  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  every  stu- 
dent to  take  a  full  college  course  in  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional schools.  But  recognizing  the  fact  that  this  can- 
not always  be  done,  certain  special  professional  courses 
are  offered  upon  the  following  conditions: 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  stated  under 
each  course,  the  applicant  must  show  good  reason  why  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  take  a  full  college  course. 

He  must  follow  the  courses  as  outlined,  during  such 
time  as  he  is  in  attendance  at  the  University. 


TEACHERS'    COURSE 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION* 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors 
pursuing  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  and  the  Industrial  College. 

It  is  also  open  for  all  graduates  of  the  advanced  course 
of  the  State  Normal  School  who  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  in  teaching;  to  all  graduates  of  the 
state  high  schools,  accredited  by  the  University,  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years  experience  in  teaching,  and 
to  all  others  who  can  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned  that  they  can  pursue  the  work  with  credit  and 
with  profit. 

(243) 
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AIM 


The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  all 
those  regular  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  who  wish,  during  their  col- 
lege course,  by  special  and  professional  study,  to  prepare 
for  positions  of  supervision  and  teaching  in  departments 
of  higher  education. 

It  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  quali- 
fied teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  a 
more  extended  scholarship  and  a  more  thorough  study  of 
educational  problems  in  which  they  are  particularly  in- 
terested. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  course  covers  two  years'  work,  or  a  total  of  thirteen 
University  courses,  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Special  Knowledge.  The  completion  of  work  amount- 
ing normally  to  five  University  courses  in  a  subject  or 
group  of  closely  allied  subjects  which  the  student  expects 
to  teach;  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  group  of  sub- 
jects and  the  student's  proficiency  resting  with  the  head 
of  the  department  most  directly  concerned. 

The  above  work  will  include  some  instruction  by  the 
department  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects in  the  secondary  schools. 

6.  Professional  Knowledge.  The  completion  of  work 
in  pedagogy  amounting  to  two  and  two-fifths  courses,  and 
of  work  in  psychology  amounting  to  one  and  one-fifth 
courses;  the  courses  to  be  designated  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

c.  General  Knowledge.  Additional  work  sufficient  to 
represent  four  and  two-fifths   courses  (exclusive   of    the 
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above  work)  to  be  elected  by  the  student  from  the  de- 
partments of  the  University,  under  the  advice  of  the  head 
of  the  department  of  pedagogy  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment with  whom  the  student  is  taking  his  special 
work. 

The  University  Teachers'  Certificate  will  be  granted 
to  such  graduates  of  the  University  as  have  satisfactorily 
completed  all  the  requirements  of  the  Teachers'  Course 
as  outlined  above,  and  have  shown  such  marked  profi- 
ciency in  the  special  and  professional  subjects  as  to  jus- 
tify the  Faculty  in  recommending  them  for  the  profes- 
siou  of  teaching. 

Students  not  graduates  of  the  University  completing 
this  course  will  receive  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  be 
given  proper  credit  for  the  work  towards  a  degree. 

The  University  Teachers'  Certificate  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  proper  authorities  in  a  number  of  states  as 
sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  grant  a  teacher's  li- 
cense without  further  examination.  Under  Section  10, 
(4792)  of  the  school  law  of  Nebraska  as  amended  in  1897, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  author- 
ized to  grant  State  Teachers'  Certificates  to  such  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  as  have  complied  with  the  above 
requirements. 

The  law  reads  as  follows: 

"That  all  graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  holding  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  in  addition 
thereto  certificates  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  showing 
that  such  graduates  have  completed  the  courses  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  the  Regents  and  Faculty  of  said  University  for  the  spe- 
cial training  and  instruction  of  teachers,  shall  be  accredited  as 
qualified  teachers  within  the  meaning  of  the  school  law  of  this 
state;  and  all  such  graduates  shall  have  equal  privileges,  upon 
equal    conditions,   with    graduates  from  any  and  all   other  edu- 
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cational  institutions  within  this  state,  under  the  school  law  thereof. 
Said  certificates  are  hereby  declared  to  be  valid  as  certificates  of 
the  first  grade,  to  teach  in  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
for  a  period  of  three  years  from  their  date. 

"After  three  years  of  actual  teaching,  the  certificates  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  mentioned  in  section  one 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  service  of 
the  applicant  has  been  successful,  and  such  countersignature  shall 
make  such  certificates  permanent:  provided,  that  said  countersigna- 
ture may  be  canceled  and  its  legal  effect  annulled  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of 
disqualification;  provided  further,  that  such  certificates  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  for  lapsing  set  forth  in  section  four,  sub- 
division IX.,  of  the  school  laws."  . 

See  outline  of  Pedagogical  Courses,  pages  154  to  156. 
COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  LAW  AND  JOURNALISM 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  regular  undergraduate 
courses. 

The  course  presumes  much  more  maturity  and  special 
preparation  than  is  expected  in  those  entering  the  lower 
classes  of  the  University,  and  students  should  consult  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned  before  registering 
for  the  work. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

American  History  3:  1785-1829 3  hours 

English  3:  Rhetoric ' 2 

English  7:  Advanced  Course  in  Composition 3 

English  Literature  5:  General  English  Literature 3 

or 

Science:   (Elective) 2 

Political  Science  1:  Elementary  Political  Economy 3 

Political  Science  15:  English  Economic  History 3 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

American  History  4:  1829-1865 3  hours 

English :  Continuation  of  Courses  1  and  5 5       " 

English  Literature  6:  Continuation  of  Course  5 3       " 

or 
Science:  (Elective)  Continuation  of  work  of  first  semester.  .3 

Political  Science  2:  Advanced  Political  Economy 3 

Political  Science  16:  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  3 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

American  History  7:  American  Political  History . .  .3  hours 

American  History  9 :  Constitutional  Law 3       ' ' 

English  11:  Public  Speaking  (Law) 
or 

English  15;  Journalism  (Journalism) , 2      " 

Philosophy  3 :  Logic 3       " 

Political  Science  3:  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.. 3 
Political  Science  13:  Sociology 3 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

American  History  10:  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 3  hours 

American  History  7:  Slavery 3 

English:  Continuation  of  work  of  first  semester 2  or  3 

Philosophy  13:  Ethics 3 

Political  Science  20:  Municipal  Government   3 

Political  Science  10:  Money,  Banking,  and  Bimetallism  ...3 


COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICINE 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  elementary  English  grammar, 
including  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  pro- 
nunciation; arithmetic,  algebra  complete,  plane  geom- 
etry; descriptive  and  physical  geography;  elementary 
United  States  history;  elementary  Latin  and  twenty-nine 
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chapters    of   the   first    book   of   Ca3sar;    and   elementary 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Some  medical  colleges  in  the  country  require  a  college 
degree  for  entrance,  while  in  all  the  medical  colleges  the 
requirements  are  being  steadily  raised,  and  all  students 
who  can  are  advised  to  take  the  full  college  course  (Bio- 
logical Group)  electing  the  subjects  specified  below. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  students  to  whom,  for  var- 
ious reasons,  the  full  college  course  is  an  impossibility. 
To  such  students  this  course  offers  that  part  of  college 
training  which  is  of  great  technical  value,  and  which  Is 
most  immediately  connected  with  the  subsequent  work  of 
the  medical  school.  The  work  outlined  is  in  large  part 
that  which  is  included  in  the  general  study  of  the  first 
year  in  the  best  schools. 

Students  who  are  registered  in  regular  groups  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  the  In- 
dustrial College  can  elect  this  work  and,  in  such  case,  it 
is  advisable  to  distribute  the  work  of  the  two  years  out- 
lined below  over  the  four  years  of  the  college  course,  so 
far  as  possible. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Botany  1 :  Structural  and  Physiological 3  hours 

Chemistry  1:  Study  of  the  Metallic  Elements  ......2 

English  1 :  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition . .  2 

Hygiene  1 "'  '  2 

Physics  1 :  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat ...... .3 

Zoology  1 :  General  elementary  course 3 

Zoology  3 :  General  Physiology " ' ' '  2 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Botany  2:  Structural  and  Physiological,  continued 3  hours 

Chemistry  2:  Study  of  the  Metallic  Elements,  continued        2      " 
English  2:  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  continued. .  .2     " 
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Physics  2 :  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat,  continued 3  hours 

Zoology  2:  General  elementary  course,  continued 3 

Zoology  8a:  Osteology 2      " 

Zoology  4:  General  Physiology,  continued 2       " 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Botany  19:  Pharmaceutical  Botany 2  hours 

Chemistry  3:  Organic  Chemistry 3  hours* 

Philosophy  1 :  Introductory  Course  in  Psychology 3      " 

Physics  3:  Experimental  Physics;    Continuation  of  Courses 

1  and  2 2 

Zoology  5:  Invertebrate  Morphology 4      " 

Zoology  9:  Normal  Histology 2      " 

Zoology  13:  Neurology 2      " 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Botany  20:  Pharmaceutical,  continued 2  hours 

Chemistry  4:  Organic  Chemistry,  continued 3      " 

Philosophy  2 :  Introductory  Course  in  Psychology,  continued.  3      ' ' 

Physics  4:  Experimental  Physics,  continued 2      " 

Zoology  8:  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 4 

Zoology  10:  Vertebrate  Embryology 2      " 

Zoology  14:  Neurology 2      " 

Students  completing  this  course  will  receive  certificates 
of  their  proficiency,  and  by  special  arrangement  are  ad- 
mitted (without  preliminary  or  entrance  examinations) 
to  the  third  year  and  second  course  of  lectures  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the  sec- 
ond year  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Omaha  Medical  College,  Creighton  Medical  College' 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago! 
and  the  Northwestern  Medical  School  (Chicago  Medical 
College);  and  to  the  first  year  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  and  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
University    of    Michigan. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

This  society  was  organized  for  the  encouragement  of 
a  medical  school  in  the  University  at  some  future  time, 
and  for  the  sake  of  placing  in  some  united  relationship 
with  the  other  student  bodies  of  the  University,  those 
students  in  the  Course  Preparatory  to  Medicine. 

COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
and  Seniors  pursuing  regular  courses  in  the  Colleges  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege. Students  expecting  later  to  elect  this  course  should 
follow  the  suggested  order  of  University  Courses  outlined 
for  the  General  Scientific  Group.  This  course  is  open 
also  to  graduates  of  other  colleges,  to  all  graduates  of  the 
advanced  course  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and,  under 
special  circumstances,  to  a  limited  number  of  unclassed 
students. 

The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  Physical  Director  in 
colleges,  secondary  schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  It 
is  intended  also  to  prepare  teachers  desiring  Physical 
Training  as  an  accessory  subject  to  their  equipment  for 
preparatory  schools  and  public  schools,  including  high, 
grammar,  and  primary  school  grades.  So  rapid  is  the 
advance  of  the  latest  and  best  views  of  public  education 
in  Nebraska  that  a  very  few  years  should  make  Physical 
Education  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation  of  every 
well-trained  teacher. 

Students  preparing  for  physical  work  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  will  find  it  possible  to  obtain  most  of 
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the  accessory  training  in  the  English  Bible  in  special 
courses  at  the  University.  Association  technique  may  be 
obtained  by  spending  a  half  year  at  Association  fitting 
schools. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  college  de- 
gree  and  who  desire  a  regular  certificate  for  a  course  in 
Physical  Education,  the  four  years'  work  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  for  the  first  year  the  courses  outlined 
for  that  year  in  the  General  Scientific  Group;  for  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  the  required  work  of  the 
General  Scientific  Group,  with  two  exceptions,  zoology 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  to  be  substituted  for  botany 
and  geology  required  in  this  group. 

Electives  are  to  be  applied  each  year  to  the  special  and 
professional  work  outlined  below  under  the  Course  in 
Physical  Education. 

COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

SECOND  YEAR 

■ 

First  Semester 

Hygiene  1 2  hours 

Physical  Education  Theory  1.  Measurements  and  Charts.   1  hour 

Physical  Education  Practice  1 ;  Hygienic  Gymnastics 1       " 

Physical  Education  Practice  7;  Special  Athletic  Training.  1       " 


Second  Semester 

Physical  Education  Theory  2;  Course  1 ;  continued 1  hour 

Physical  Education  Practice  2;  Continuation  of  Course  1. .  1 
Zoology  8a;  Comparative  Osteology 2  hours 

4  hours 
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THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester 
Physical  Education  Theory  3;  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exer- 
cise   3hour8 

Physical  Education  Theory  5;  Physical  Diognosis 2 

Physical  Education  Practice  3;  Educational  Gymnastics  . .  JL  hour 

6  hours 

Second  Semester 

Physical  Education  Theory  6;  Prescription  of  Exercise ....  2  hours 

Physical  Education  Theory  10;  Kinesiology 3 

Physical  Education  Practice  4;  Educational  Gymnastics  . .  1  hour 

6  hours 
FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Physical  Education,  Theory  3a,  Emergencies 1  hour 

Physical  Education,  Theory  9,  Methods  and  Equipment. .  .2  hours 
Physical  Education,  Theory  11,  History  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion   3 

Physical  Education,  Practice  5,  Leader's  Practice ^1  hour 

7  hours 
Second  Semester 

Pedagogy,  8,  Educational  Psychology 2  hours 

Physical  Education,  Theory  8,  Athletic  Training 1  hour 

Physical  Education,  Theory  12,  Anthropometry 3  hours 

Physical  Education,  Practice  6,  Leader's  Practice ^hour 

7  hours 
Students  not  taking  college  degrees  or  holding  such 
from  institutions  of  equal  rank,  who  are  permitted  to 
take  the  courses  in  Physical  Education,  will  complete  the 
work  prescribed  below.  Such  unclassed  students  will  be 
required  to  take  the  following  preparation  for  this  course: 

Chemistry,  land  2 4-5  Courses 

English,  1  and  2 -™ 

Physics,  1  and  2 £"° 

Military  Drill,  1  and  2 J__ 

Total 3l-5Course9 
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PRESCRIBED  WORK   IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  UN- 
CLASSED  STUDENTS 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Drill  — :  Military  (second  year) 1  hour 

English  — ;  (second  year) 3  hours 

Hygiene  1 ;  Natural,  Public  and  Personal 2      " 

Physical  Education  Theory  1;  Measurements  and  Charts. .  .1  hour 

Physical  Theory  8;  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise 3  hours 

Physical  Practice  1 ;  Hygienic  Gymnastics 1  hour 

Physical  Practice  7;  Special  Athletic  Training 1      " 

Zoology  1.  Introductory  Course 3  hours 

Zoology  3",  Physiology 2      " 

17  hours 
Second  Semester 

Drill  — ;  Military  (second  year) 1  hour 

English  — ;  (second  year) 3  hours 

Physical  Education  Theory  2;  Measurements  and  Charts. .  .1  hour 

Physical  Theory  10;  Kinesiology 3  hours 

Physical  Education  Practice  2;  Hygienic  Gymnastics  con- 
tinued  1  hour 

Physical  Practice  8;  Special  Athletic  Training  continued. ..  1      " 

Zoology  2;  Introductory  Course  continued 3  hours 

Zoology  4;  Physiology  continued 2      " 

Zoology  8a;  Osteology 2     " 

17  hours 

SECOND   YEAR 

First  Semester 

Philosophy  1 ;  General  Psychology 3  hours 

Physical  Education  Theory  5;  Physical  Diagnosis 2     " 

Physical  Education  Theory  3a:  Emergencies 1  hour 

Physical  Education  Theory  9 ;  Methods  and  Equipment 2  hours 

Physical  Education  Theory  1 1 ;  History  and  Philosophy  of 

Physical  Education 3     " 

Physical  Education  Practice  3;  Educational  Gymnastics. .  .1  hour 

Physical  Education  Practice  5;  Leader's  Practice 1      " 

Zoology  11 ;  Mammalian  Anatomy 3  hours 

16  hourgi 
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Second  Semester 

Pedagogy  8;  Educational  Psychology 2  hourg 

Philosophy  - ;  Physiological  Psych  ology 3      " 

Physical  Training  Theory  6;  Prescription  of  Exercise ......  2      " 

Physical  Training  Theory  8;  Athletic  Training l  hour 

Physical  Training  Theory  12;  Anthropometry 3  hours 

Physical  Training  Practice  4;  Educational  Gymnastics  con- 

^   tinued lhour 

Physical  Training  Practice  6;  Leader's  Practice  continued  1      " 
Zoology  12;  Mammalian  Anatomy  continued 3  hours 

16  hours 
A  University  certificate  of  the  completion  of  this  course 
in  Physical  Education  will  be  granted  to  graduates  of  the 
University  who  have  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the 
above  courses  and  whose  faithful  work  in  general,  special, 
and  professional  subjects  proclaim  them  worthy  to  receive 
from  the  faculty  such  a  recommendation. 

Graduates  from  other  Universities  and  Colleges  of  equal 
rank  with  the  University  of  Nebraska  will  receive  a  like 
certificate  upon  the  same  terms  as  graduates  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Students  not  graduates  of  the  University  or  of  institu- 
tions of  equal  rank  who  complete  this  course  will  receive 
a  statement  to  that  effect  and  be  given  credit  for  the  work 
towards  a  degree. 


THE   SCHOOLS  OF 

ART  AND  OF  MUSIC 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AET  AND  MUSIC 


ART 


MISS  PARKER,  MRS.  HENRIETTA  M.  BROCK,  MISS  JULIA 
LIPPINCOTT 

The  University  School  of  Fine  Arts  occupies  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  new  Library  Building.  Besides 
the  class  rooms,  which  are.  well  lighted  and  attractive, 
there  is  a  fire  proof  gallery  60x70  feet,  where  art  exhi- 
bitions and  receptions  are  held  during  the  school  term. 
The  annual  Christmas  exhibition  of  paintings  by  leading 
American  and  foreign  artists  and  other  minor  exhibitions 
find  an  excellent  setting  in  this  beautiful  room.  It  is 
lighted  by  large  skylights  during  the  day  and  by  two 
hundred  electric  lights  in  the  evening. 

The  school  offers  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  wood-carving.  The  School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting  is  divided  into  four  classes  or  sections,  through 
each  of  which  the  student  must  pass  in  succession  to  at- 
tain the  next  higher  one. 

I.   ELEMENTARY 

Drawing  from  geometrical  solida,  still-life,  and  antique  fragments, 
in  outline,  and  light  and  shade. 

II.      INTERMEDIATE 

Same,  more  advanced.     Pen  and  ink.     Perspective. 

HI.      ANTIQUE 

Heads  and  figures  from  cast.     Still-life  in  colors. 

(257) 
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IV.      LIFE 

Costume;  life  class.  Work  in  wood-carving  and  china  painting  can 
be  carried  at  any  time  during  the  course.  Work  in  etching 
can  be  carried  by  students  in  the  life  class  only. 

An  evening  sketch  class  will  be  conducted  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  week.  This  class  will  be  free  to  all 
members  of  the  Haydon  Art  Club  holding  scholarship 
tickets.  The  members  will  take  their  turn  at  posing  or 
furnishing  a  model.  There  will  be  studies  arranged  for 
those  who  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  work  from  the 
model. 

Promotion  from  class  to  class  is  made  through  exam- 
inations held  the  first  of  every  month.  At  these  exami- 
nations each  student  is  expected  to  hand  in  examples  of 
the  month's  work  for  inspection.  At  each  of  these  ex- 
aminations the  inspection  committee  will  select  the  best 
of  the  work  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall.  From  these  will 
be  selected  the  work  for  the  final  examination. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  art  topics  will  be  given  during 
the  winter. 

TUITION  FEES 

One  lesson  per  week $10  per  semester 

Two  lessons  per  week 18  per  semester 

Three  lessons  per  week,  with  use  of  studio  daily. .     25  per  semester 
Special  terms  for  China  painting. 

Membership  in  Haydon  Art  Club 1  per  year 

Scholarship  in  Haydon  Art  Club 5  per  year 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

THE  FACULTY 

Willard  KiMBAI/L,  Leipzig;  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Oscar  Paul 

Director;  Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Harmony 
Susie  Scofield,  Leipzig;  Virgil  Clavier  School;  private  pupil  of 
Dr.  William  Mason 

Piano,  Practice  Clavier 
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Emily  Metcalf  Perkins,  Iowa  College,  1890 
Piano 

Mrs.  Will  Owen  Jones,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Piano 

August  Hagenow,  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music 

Violin,  Instructor  of  the  University  Orchestra 
John  Randolph,  Cincinnati   College  of   Music;  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  private  pupil  of  George  L.  Osgood 
Voice  Development,  lecturer  on  History  and  General  Theory  of 
Music 

Marion  Treat-Taylor 

Voice  Culture,  Piano 
Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

Sight  Beading,  Instructor  of  University  Chorus  Classes 
David  F.  Easterday 

Cornet,  Leader  of  University  Cadet  Band 
Clatre  C.  Young 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo. 
Edward  L.  Mouck 

Instructor  in  Piano  Tuning 

WlNNIFRED  HEARN 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Voice,  Harmony 
Martha  Hasse 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Clavier 
Mary  Kettering 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Clavier 
Mae  Biltgen 

Librarian 

Affiliated  with  the  University  is  a  School  of  Music  of- 
fering courses  that  are  intended  to  give  those  who  com- 
plete them  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency.  While  it 
is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  course  for  each  individ- 
ual, the  following  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical.  The 
work  indicated,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  carried  by  all 
candidates  for  graduation. 

Pupils  may  take  any  one  or  more  of  the  courses  out- 
lined, either  in  classes  or  privately.  But  the  candidate 
for  graduation  must  pursue  three  courses,  viz.,  the  com- 
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plete  course  in  the  science  of  music  (including  sight-sing- 
ing, harmony,  counterpoint,  orchestration,  history  and 
theory  of  music) ;  in  instrumental  music,  either  piano- 
forte, pipe-organ,  violin,  or  voice;  and  one  elective  course. 
This  requirement  is  made  in  order  to  secure  to  one  who 
seeks  a  diploma  from  the  University  such  mastery  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  musical  art  as  will  enable  the 
graduate  to  secure  and  maintain  an  honored  position  in 
the  best  academies  and  colleges;  to  guard  against  a  nar- 
row and  one-sided  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  develop  a 
broad  and  generous  musicianship  which  does  not  overes- 
timate the  value  of  virtuosity  alone. 

COURSES  TO  GRADUATION 

I.  Theory  of  Music:  Text-book  and  lectures,  twice  each  week  for 

one  year. 
II.  Sight-singing:  Work  in  elementary  University  chorus,   once 
each  week  for  one  year. 

III.  Elementary  harmony:    Notation,  terminology,   formation  of 

chords,  modulation;  text-book,  lectures,  composition,  and 
practice,  twice  each  week  for  one  year.  This  course  must  be 
preceded  by  Course  II. 

IV.  Advanced  harmony:  Suspension,  harmonizing  melodies,  with 

cantifirmi  in  the  different  voices,  enharmonics,  figuration, 
four-to-eight-part  writing,  study  of  form,  counterpoint,  twice 
each  week  for  one  year. 

V.   Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  or  Voice:  Twice  each  week  through- 
out the  course. 

PIANO-FORTE 

The  course  includes  the  systematic  study  of  technical 
exercises  for  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  the  complete  control  of  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  a  skillful  interpretation  of  any  composition  of 
merit.     In  this  work  the  Virgil  Practice  Clavier  will  be 
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used  for  many  who  contemplate  a  thorough  course  and 
who  need  the  strengthening  of  the  muscles  of  hand  and 
arm.  This  is  the  only  toneless  instrument  that  is  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  piano  for  all  practice,  and  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  several  of  the  leading  schools 
of  music  in  this  country.  By  its  use  the  extensor  or  lift- 
ing muscles  are  developed,  and  a  pure  legato  touch  is  se- 
cured. It  has  already  achieved  such  astonishing  results 
that  many  advanced  players  and  artists  are  availing 
themselves  of  its  use. 

Throughout  the  course,  etudes  of  various  degrees  of 
difficulty  and  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  given  in  connection  with  studies  and  exer- 
cises designed  to  bring  about  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  works 
of  the  classic  and  romantic  composers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  be  studied  according  to  the  taste,  inclina- 
tion, and  physical  powers  of  the  student.  More  advanced 
and  graduate  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  play- 
ing with  instructors  in  duos,  trios,  and  quartettes. 

All  students  are  required  to  sustain  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations before  passing  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

This  prescribed  course  requires  about  five  years  of  the 
regular  student  of  average  ability ;  presuming  practically 
no  knowledge  of  the  instrument  when  entering  the  Con- 
servatory, and  also  presuming  some  natural  talent  and 
considerable    maturity  of   character    and    self-discipline. 

Students  not  candidates  for  graduation  may  have  the 
usual  Conservatory  privilege  of  electing  work  freely,  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  preparation. 
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VOICE    DEVELOPMENT 

The  production  of  a  pure,  resonant,  and  musical  tone 
is  only  the  result  of  patient  and  intelligent  study ;  and 
the  natural  and  easy  control  of  the  singing  voice  is  ob- 
tained only  by  the  correct  use  of  the  breath  and  the  vocal  or- 
gans. The  study  of  neither  the  so-called  Italian  or  Ger- 
man methods  can  produce  the  desired  results,  unaided 
by  the  careful  and  discriminating  judgment  of  an  instruc- 
tor of  wide  experience,  and  one  who  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  physical  conditions  as  to  understand  the 
proper  relation  and  use  of  all  the  muscles  involved  (the 
diaphragm,  the  pectorals,  costal,  intercostal,  and  dorsal), 
and  who  knows  how  to  focus  and  place  the  voice  without 
contracting  the  throat  or  other  muscles.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults can  only  be  secured  by  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  and  wise  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil. Solfeggi  and  other  vocal  exercises  from  eminent 
voice-builders  will  be  employed,  together  with  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  songs  and  ballads,  leading 
up  to  the  oratorio  and  the  opera.  Pupils  thus  become 
practical  singers,  and  this  acquaintance  with  the  best 
vocal  works  prepares  them  for  the  oratorio  and  the  oper- 
atic stage.     This  course  requires  three  years. 

VIOLIN,    VIOLA,    VIOLONCELLO 

Probably  no  other  instruments  require  so  much  patient 
and  unremitting  toil  in  their  mastery  as  those  above 
mentioned;  and  none  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  shades  of  musical  feeling  or  so  nearly  resem- 
ble the  human  voice  with  all  its  possibilities  of  tone-col- 
oring. 
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The  courses  laid  out  for  the  viola  and  'cello  will  be  as 
comprehensive  and  thorough  as  those  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  course  for  the  violin  consists  of: 

First  and  Second  Grades:  Easy  exercises,  studies  and  pieces,  to- 
gether with  the  acquirement  of  a  free  and  easy  wrist  and  arm 
motion;  and  diatonic  scales,  studies  in  the  first  and  third  posi- 
tions. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades:  Chromatic  scales  in  all  positions;  exer- 
cises in  intervals;  studies  by  Kreutzer  and  Alard;  concertos 
by  Viotti  and  Rode;  sonatas  by  Haydn;  e'tudes  by  Vieuxtemps. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades:  Modern  sonatas;  Lipinski,  six  caprices  de 
concert  Op.  10;  The  Modern  Technic,  Sauret,  pieces  by  Men- 
delssohn, Bach,  Rode,  Dont,  concertos  by  Spohr  and  others. 

There  will  be  an  ensemble  class  in  this  department  with 
weekly  rehearsals,  and  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
will  be  admitted  to  the  University  orchestra — a  training 
field  invaluable  to  the  student  for  sight  reading  and  in 
developing  a  musician-taste. 

The  course  for  the  viola  requires  only  about  two  terms, 
the  pursuance  of  which  will  greatly  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  violinist. 

The  violoncello  and  double  bass  may  be  studied  in 
courses  corresponding  to  the  general  plan  of  other 
stringed  instruments. 

THE    ORGAN 

This  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  Director.  This  greatest  and  most  complete  of  all 
musical  instruments,  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  has  no 
comparison  for  grandeur  and  variety  of  effect,  and  is  fast 
becoming  a  popular  concert  instrument.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  church  worship,  no  instrument  or  combination  of  in- 
struments approaches  it.  The  study  of  the  magnificent 
orchestral  transcriptions,  classic  works  of  Bach,  Merkel, 
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Thiele,  and  the  compositions  of  the  French  writers  Ba- 
tiste, Wely,  and  others,  will  be  preceded  by  those  of 
Kinck's  school,  the  phrasing  studies  by  Bach  and  Thayer, 
pedal  studies  by  Yolckmar,  hymn-tune  playing,  modula- 
tion, interludes,  and  lessons  in  registration.  A  two- 
manual,  pedal  organ  is  placed  in  the  school  for  student 
practice,  with  opportunity  for  occasional  practice  by  ad- 
vanced students  on  the  larger  church  organ., 

WIND     INSTRUMENTS 

Competent  instructions  will  be  provided  for  those  de- 
siring to  study  the  clarinet,  flute,  cornet,  and  band  in- 
struments. These  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  those 
pursuing  the  regular  course. 

Guitar,  mandolin,  and  banjo  will  be  taught  by  special 
instructors.  In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  these 
beautiful,  though  minor,  instruments  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  secure  to  the  student  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment possible. 

PIANO     TUNING 

This  is  a  field  insufficiently  covered,  and  presents  to 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men  an  opportunity  for 
useful  knowledge  which  is  in  constant  demand,  especially 
in  the  West  where  tuners  are  few  and  their  ability  in 
many  cases  far  below  the  demands  of  the  public.  Taken 
in  connection  with  history  of  the  piano,  with  harmony, 
3ight  reading,  and  practical  work  with  all  keyed  instru- 
ments, piano  tuning  may  be  pursued  in  a  more  scientific 
manner  than  at  a  factory,  where,  at  the  end  of  a  tedious 
apprenticeship,  no  knowledge  has  been  acquired  of  differ- 
ent manufactures,  of  its  history  and  relative  importance, 
nor  of  the  collateral  and  indispensable  knowledge  of 
sight  reading.     The  course  covers  one   year  and  will  in- 
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elude  a  regular  course  of  sight  reading  (vocal),  setting 
temperament,  and  other  principles  and  practice  of  tuning, 
four  terms  of  harmony  and  history,  construction  of  the 
different  methods  of  stringing  and  mechanism,  reed  or- 
gan tuning,  voicing,  and  regulating. 

Students  cannot  be  admitted  to  this  course  for  less 
than  one  y^ir,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  who  can- 
not readily  distinguish  different  degrees  of  pitch. 

LECTUEES 

Among  the  free  advantages  will  be  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  musical  topics  by  instructors  of  the  School  of 
Music  and  the  University.  Attendance  upon  this  course 
will  be  required  from  all  regular  students. 

CONCERTS 

During  the  school  year  a  number  of  concerts  will  be 
given,  viz:  The  Choral  series:  University  chorus  and 
soloists  in  oratorio;  Artists'  series:  Performers  from 
abroad  and  the  faculty;  Chamber-music  series:  String 
trios,  quartettes,  and  quintettes;  semi-public  soirees  by 
instructors  and  pupils;  weekly  recitals  by  pupils  for  the 
acquirement  of  self-possession. 

UNIVERSITY    WORK 

For  students  in  regular  University  courses  the  studies 
of  piano,  voice  culture,  violin,  or  organ,  together  with 
the  science  cf  music  are  made  elective.     See  page  152. 

Students  of  the  School  may  be  matriculated  as  students 
of  the  University,  without  examination,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  fee  of  five  dollars.  This  will  entitle 
them  to  free  instruction  in  all  University  courses  which 
they  are  prepared  to  enter,  and  will  give  them  all  library, 
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laboratory,  and  gymnasium  privileges  of  University  stu- 
dents. This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
School.  It  thus  combines  with  music  training,  sound 
general  education  to  the  student,  at  very  slight  additional 
expense. 

ADVANTAGES 

The  advantages  in  connection  with  University  privi- 
leges are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  The  following, 
however,  are  worthy  of  notice:  Sight-reading,  chorus 
classes ;  lectures  on  history  and  other  topics  relating  to 
music;  orchestral  practice;  ensemble  classes,  prima  vista 
reading  piano  classes.  These,  taken  in  connection  with 
gymnasium,  art  privileges,  use  of  libraries  and  reading 
room,  are  invaluable  advantages  which  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  pay  extra 
for  them  in  other  schools. 

FEES 

Tuition  varies  with  the  instructors.  A  complete  sched- 
ule of  fees  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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THE  FACULTY 

1898 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  University  Senate 

(2u.)  1037  H  St. 
Lucius  A.  Sherman,  Ph.  D. 

Bean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  Professor 
of  English  Literature  v(21  L.)  1115  H  St. 

Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  Ph.  D. 

Bean  of  the  Industrial  College;  Professor  of  Botany 

(7  N.)  1504  S  St. 
August  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D. 

Bean  of  tlie  Graduate  School;  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages 
Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology 

(26  u.)1446QSt. 
James  T.  Lees,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

(14  U.)  1704  D  St. 
Howard  Walter  Caldwell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  American  History  and  Civics 

(16andl7L.)511N.  16th  St. 
Laurence  Fossler,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  (1  u.)  1547  S.  17th  St. 

Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Geology,  and  Acting  State  Geologist;  Curator  of  the 
State  Museum  (22  N.)  1446  Q  St. 

Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  Sc. 

Professor  of  Entomology,  Ornithology,  and  Taxidermy 

(10  N.)  2314  S.  17th  St. 
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Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  European  History 

(27  L.)  N.  W.  Cor.  11th  and  H  Sts. 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  (20  N. )  439  S.  17th  St. 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  (2  l.  )  1542  P  St. 

W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  LL.  B. 

Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 

(16  L.)  435  N.  25th  St. 

Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  (25  TJ.)  1216  G  St. 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  C.  E. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (10  u.)  345  N.  28th  St. 

Charles  Russ  Richards,  M.  M.  E. 

Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics ;  Director  of  the  School  of  Me- 
chanic Arts  (S. )  313  N  16th  St. 

A.  Ross  Hill,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  charge  of  the  Psychological  Lab- 
oratories (4  L. )  1640  H  St. 
Thomas  Morey  Hodgman,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (17  u. )  700  N.  16th  St. 

Fred  Wallace  Card,  M.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  (7  N.)  3033  R  St. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture  (12  n.  )  State  Farm 

Frank  Mackoy  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  Languages  and  Literature 

(18  U.)  643  S.  11th  St. 

Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D. 

Adjunct  Professor  in  Chemistry  (C)  638  N.  25th  St. 

Albert  Luther  Candy,  A.  M. 

Adjunct  Professor  in  Mathematics  (19  u. )  1003  H  St. 

George  Richard  Chatburn,  B.  C.  E. 

Adjunct  Professor  in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering 

(10  u.)  2305  Q  St. 

Burton  Evans  Moore,  A.  M. 

Adjunct  Professor  in  Physics  427  S.  12th  St. 
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Willard  Kimball,  Oberlin  College;  Leipzig,  private  pupil  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Paul 
2fusical  Director  School  of  Music 

Mary  D.  Manning,  Graduate  of  Boston  School  of  Oratory 

Instructor  in  Elocution  (11  u.)  514  S.  16th  St. 

Robert  Henry  Wolcott,  M.  D.,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  Zoology  (20  N.)  1525  F  St. 

Frances  Brown  Taylor,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  Political  and  Economic  Science         435  N.  25th  St. 

Frederic  Edward  Clements,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Botany  646  N.  13th  St. 

Jesse  Perry  Rowe 

Fellow  in  Geology  1630  G.  St. 

REGULAR  SESSION 

Heretofore  the  University  has  conducted  a  Summer 
School,  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  State  Insti- 
tutes. The  Summer  School  has  met  'a  long  felt  want.' 
Last  year  the  attendance  at  the  School  was  double  that 
of  the  preceding  year;  the  attendance  of  that  year,  in  turn, 
was  double  that  of  its  preceding  year.  The  University, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  School,  asked  for  a  small 
appropriation  from  the  last  legislature,  and  it  was  granted. 
The  University  is  at  length  able,  therefore,  to  put  at  the 
service  of  the  state,  in  what  has  heretofore  been  a  vacation 
season,  the  whole  of  its  valuable  equipment.  The  Sum- 
mer School  now  develops  into  a  regular  Summer  Session 
of  the  University  of  not  less  than  six  weeks  in  length, 
The  majority  of  the  professors  will  be  in  residence.  In 
case  of  their  necessary  absence,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
substitutes  will  be  professors  of  like  rank  from  sister 
Universities.  In  any  case,  only  experienced  instructors 
will  have  charge  of  classes. 
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PURPOSE 

The  Summer  Session  is  conducted  primarily  for  the 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  of  Nebraska. 
Many  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  certain 
subjects  under  the  guidance  of  specialists,  while  others 
wish  to  extend  their  present  knowledge  in  various 
branches  by  means  of  the  facilities  which  the  University 
affords.  It  is  for  such  that  this  Session  is  organized.  A 
few  weeks'  spent  in  contact  with  those  who  have  made  a 
life  study  of  particular  departments  of  knowledge  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  earnest  teacher.  This  per- 
sonal contact  with  men  in  their  libraries  and  laboratories 
is  doubtless  the  most  important  feature  of  Summer  Ses- 
sion work. 

SCOPE 

Courses  of  study  are  offered  in  most  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  University.  A  few  courses  are  offered  in 
subjects  taught  in  high  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
teachers  not  only  as  regards  subject  matter,  but  as  regards 
methods;  but  most  of  the  courses  are  regular  University 
courses.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  University  to  make  it 
possible  for  advanced  students  to  continue  in  specializa- 
tion, and  incidentally,  if  they  desire,  to  obtain  credit  to 
degrees. 

INDUSTRIAL  GROUP  OF  STUDIES 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  in  offering  an  indus- 
trial group  of  studies.  The  design  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  students  to  enter  these  courses  who  might  not 
be  able  to  attend  during  other  portions  of  the  year.  It 
is  further  believed  that  progressive  teachers  will  desire 
to  take  these  subjects  in  order  to  introduce  the  elements 
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of  them  into  their  schools,  and  thus  to  meet  the  demands 
of  communities  for  a  practical  education. 

The  group  of  studies  consists  of  the  following  courses: 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  courses  in  Entomology,  Prin- 
ciples of  Horticulture,  Bench  Work  in  Wood,  and  Wood 
Turning. 

Several  of  them  are  arranged  so  that  the  subjects  can 
be  taken  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  shops  or  on  the  farm. 
Much  of  the  work  would  therefore  be  semi-recreative. 

GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  University  dur- 
ing the  semesters,  general  University  lectures  will  be 
given  from  time  to  time.  The  purpose  of  these  lectures 
is  to  have  some  distinguished  specialist  speak  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  inspiration  and  of  discussing  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  his  field.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  reg- 
ister for  these  lectures,  and  they  are  free  to  all.  Speakers 
of  national  reputation  will  be  in  attendance  during  Com- 
mencement Week. 

It  is  expected  that  the  unique  feature  of  the  present  Sum- 
mer Session  will  be  the  attendance  of  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors en  masse  at  the  proposed  Trans-Mississippi  Edu- 
cational Congress.  This  would  mean  that  the  general 
University  lectures  would  be  enriched  by  the  lectures  and 
discussions  of  distinguished  educators  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  special  rates  on  the  railways  can  be 
obtained. 

CONFERENCES 

The  head  of  each  Department  will  hold  himself  in  read- 
iness to  arrange  for  conferences  for  discussion  of  the  con- 
18 
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dition  and  needs  of  instruction  in  different  subjects  in  the 
high  schools.  In  these  conferences  especial  attention 
will  be  given  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  courses  of  study 
handled. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  SELECTION  OF  WORK 

Teachers  are  earnestly  advised  to  concentrate  upon  one, 
or  at  most  a  few,  subjects.  It  is  far  better  to  give 
enough  time  to  a  subject  to  fairly  master  it  than  to 
merely  touch  upon  several.  Principals  and  Superintend- 
ents who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest 
phases  of  different  subjects,  and  the  recent  methods  of 
presentation,  may,  however,  take  up  more  lines  of  work 
with  profit.  It  is  almost  essential  for  those  who  are 
matriculated  in  the  University,  or  design  to  matriculate, 
to  gain  credit  for  work  in  the  Summer  Session  to  devote, 
their  time  to  a  single  course,  or  at  most  to  two. 

ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  courtesy  of  the  University  the  Lancaster  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  in  session  in  the  University 
during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. It  will  be  a  school  of  methods  and  practice  in 
elementary  and  graded  school  work.  Only  well-known 
specialists  and  educators  will  be  employed  to  give  instruc- 
tion. Teachers  will  thus  find  in  the  Institute  an  Elemen- 
tary Training  school,  including  many  subjects  not  offered 
in  the  Summer  Session.  County  Superintendents  will 
suffer  no  loss  by  permitting  their  teachers  to  do  their 
summer  work  here,  instead  of  in  their  home  institute. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

AGRICULTURE 

This  course  is  designed  particularly  for  teachers  and  is  not  co- 
ordinate with  any  of  the  University  courses  in  Agriculture. 

The  farm  is  located  three  miles  from  the  University,  and  may 
be  best  reached  by  the  Cotner  street  car  line.     The  lectures  as  well 
as  the  practical  work  will  be  given  at  the  farm. 
1.  Principles  of  Agriculture.     Lectures  on  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8,  fol- 
lowed by  three  hours  of  practical  work  at  the  farm.     Professor 
Lyon. 

BOTANY 

The  two  courses  offered  duplicate  those  which  are  given  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  University  year.  They  are  selected  on  account 
of  their  high  value  to  those  wishing  a  solid  foundation  in  botanical 
science,  as  well  as  for  their  usefulness  to  those  who  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  teach  modern  Botany.  Those  who  look  for  Univer- 
sity credit  for  this  work  should  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the 
Botany  given  in  the  University  accredited  schools;  but  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  Nebraska,  who  have  had  sufficient  training 
otherwise,  may  be  admitted,  although  deficient  in  elementary 
Botany. 

1.  General  Botany  A.  The  general  survey  of  the  minute  anat- 
omy (  histology )  and  physiology  of  plants.  Daily  lectures  and 
quizzes  at  8,  followed  by  three  hours  of  laboratory  work,  from 
9  to  12.  Two  hours  credit.  Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.  Clem- 
ents, N.  15. 

The  laboratory  deposit  for  this  course  is  $2.00.  In  order  to  avoid 
overcrowding  in  the  laboratory,  the  class  will  be  limited  to  twenty- 
five. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany,  6th  or  7th  edition $1  25 

Lecture  note-book 10 

Laboratory  note -book.  [This  consists  of  a  « '  cover  "  including 
twenty- five  sheets  of  perforated  "note  paper"  and  twen- 
ty-four sheets  of  perforated  "drawing  paper,"  each  19  by 

24  centimeters  (7|  by  9£  inches) 40 

Faber  drawing  pencil  (HHHHHH) 10 

Eraser 10 

Botanical  dissecting  set 1  80 
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la.  Botanical  Technique.     Lectures,  readings,  and  quizzes  upon 
the  methods  of  preparing  specimens  in  the  botanical  laboratory 
and  the  herbarium,  and  laboratory  equipment,  supplies,  and 
management.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2;  followed  by  three  hours  of 
laboratory  work  (M.,  W.,  F.,  from  3  to  6',  including  the  prep- 
aration of  microscopic  specimens  by  fixing,  dehydrating,  im- 
bedding, sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  etc.     One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Bessey  and  Mr.  Clements,  N.  15. 
The  laboratory  fee  for  this  course  is  $2.00.     In  order  to  avoid 
overcrowding  in  the  laboratory,  the  class  will  be  limited  to  eighteen. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Lecture  note-book $0  1° 

Botanical  dissecting  set 1  80 

CHEMISTRY 

The  work  offered  will  be  that  required  of  the  high  schools  by  the 
University  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  class.  The  lecture-labo- 
ratory method  of  instruction  will  be  followed. 

Lecture  daily,  10  to  11:20. 

Laboratory  work,  2  to  6. 

Laboratory  open,  1  to  6. 

Store-room  open,  2  to  5  daily.     Laboratory  deposit,  $6. 

Persons  of  mature  scholarship,  especially  those  who  have  studied 
and  taught  science,  can  probably  complete  the  work  in  four  hours 
daily,  suggested  time. 

Preparatory  credit  in  chemistry  for  those  who  complete  the  work 
and  pass  examinations. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

1.  Plane  Surveying.  The  use  and  adjustment  of  surveying  in- 
struments. Field  notes.  Computations.  Maps.  Plats.  United 
States  land  surveys.  Raymond's  Plane  Surveying  will  be  used 
as  a  text.  Recitations  or  lectures  daily,  at  9.  Field  or  office 
periods  of  three  hours  each,  daily.  Four  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Stout,  U.  10. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Orthographic  projections  of  points, 
lines,  planes,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Intersections.  Shades  and 
shadows.  Linear  perspective.  Church's  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry will  be  used  as  a  text.  Desk  periods  of  three  hours  each, 
daily,  2  to  5.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Stout.  U.  10. 
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ELOCUTION 

The  courses  in  Elocution  have  been  planned  with  special  refer- 
ence to  public  school  work. 

An  additional  registration  fee  of  $1  will  be  charged  for  the 
courses  in  Elocution. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  voice  producing  muscles: 
Articulation  and  enunciation.  Lectures  on  oratorical  gesture. 
Voice  culture.  Extemporaneous  speaking.  Oratorical  course 
for  both  men  and  women.  Three  recitations  a  week,  at  2. 
One  hour  credit.     Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

2.  Lectures  on  philosophy  of  expression.  Practice  in  Delsarte 
system  of  physical  culture.  Vocal  culture.  Reading,  by  the 
instructor,  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Pippa  Passes.  Three  recita- 
tions a  week,  at  3.     One  hour  credit.     Mrs.  Manning,  U.  11. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Lectures  on  some  elements  of  effective  prose  composition,  with 
illustrations  from  representative  modern  writers.  Practice  in 
literary  construction.     Daily.     Professor  Ansley,  U.  27. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.  The  general  or  introductory  course,  known  in  the  Calendar  as 
Eng.  Lit.  5,  will  be  given  daily.     Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  interpretation,  corresponding  to  Eng. 
Lit.  11,  or  the  first  half  of  the  second  year  work  in  Shakespeare, 
will  also  be  offered  if  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  desire. 
Daily.     Professor  Sherman,  L.  23. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

It  is  preferred,  though  not  required,  that  the  work  in  Entomol- 
ogy be  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the  courses  given  by  the 
department  of  Zoology. 

The  ground  covered  will  be  the  study  of  the  Hexapoda,  under  the 
following  heads:  Such  general  considerations  as  underlie  the  sub- 
ject; its  special  pedagogical  value  and  specific  illustrations;  its 
economic  importance  with  similar  definite  illustrations.  The 
course  will  occupy  six  hours  a  week.  There  will  be  two  lectures  a 
week,  T.,  Th.,  at  9,  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each. 
Professor  Bruner,  N.  15. 

The  laboratory  deposit  for  this  course  is  $1.00. 
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GEOLOGY 

1.  Elementary  Geology.  A  course  in  Dynamical  geology.  One 
lecture  daily  at  8,  for  the  first  three  weeks.  Professor  Bar- 
bour, N.  17. 

2.  Mineralogy,  with  elementary  Crystallography  and  blow-pipe 
analysis.  Laboratory  work,  with  occasional  lectures.  Profes- 
sor Barbour  and  Mr.  Rowe,  N.  17. 

3.  Petrology.  The  study  of  rocks  and  rock  sections.  Laboratory 
work.     Professor  Barbour  and  Mr.  Rowe,  N.  17. 

4.  Paleontology.  The  study  of  organically- formed  rocks  and  fos- 
sils, special  attention  being  paid  to  Nebraska  forms.  Labora- 
tory work,  with  occasional  lectures.  Professor  Barbour  and 
Mr.  Rowe,  N.  17. 

A  laboratory  fee  amounting  to  one  or  two  dollars  may  or  may  not 
be  charged,  as  the  occasion  demands. 

GERMAN 

German  is  not  only  accepted  as  preparatory  language  work  in  all 
the  groups  of  the  Industrial  College,  but  is  likewise  demanded  in 
most  groups  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  Its 
great  importance  for  University  training  is,   therefore,  readily 

seen. 

For  some  time  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  the  German  depart- 
ment to  offer  certain  courses  in  the  Summer  Session,  so  that  the 
work  in  German  done  in  the  schools  of  the  state  might  be,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  directed  along  uniform  lines.     To  enable  teachers  of 
German  and  others  to  come  in  closest  possible  touch  with  the  work 
done  at  the  University,  there  are  offered  for  the  summer's  work 
two  courses  (practically  courses  5  and  11  of  the  Calendar),  for  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which  the  regular  University  credits- 
three  hours  each,  for  one  semester  -  will  be  given.     Both  courses 
presuppose  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  study  of  German  at  the 
University  or  of  an  average  three-year  high  school  course. 
Building  upon  this  foundation  the  department  offers: 
1.    German   Classics.      Critical  translations  and  interpretation. 
The  texts  corsldered  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  class.     The  suggested  line  of  work  is:   Schiller's 
Marie  Stuart,  Wallenstein's  Tod,  Goethe's  Italienische  Reise,  or 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     Daily,  at  10:20.     Professor 
Fossler,  U.  1. 
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2.  German  Composition.  Lecture  and  recitation  on  German 
composition.  Conversational  exercises.  Daily  written  themes. 
As  the  medium  of  instruction  is  German  entirely,  the  student 
with  the  preparation  specified  above  will  find  it  an  adequate 
supplement  to  his  reading  knowledge.  The  text-book  used 
will  be  von  Jagemann's  German  Syntax.  Daily,  at  11:20. 
Professor  Fossler,  U.  1. 

GREEK 

1.  Beginning  Greek.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to  re- 
view the  elements  of  the  language.  There  will  be  two  recita- 
tions each  day,  so  that  considerable  progress  may  be  made  dur- 
ing the  summer  term.  Students  and  teachers  who  take  this 
course  can  secure  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  subject  so  as  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  elementary  work  and  carry  easy  readings 
under  the  direction  of  the  department.  Considerable  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  Greek  in  our  English.  Professor  Lees,  U. 
14. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year's  work  in  Greek.  The  declensions  and 
conjugations  will  be  reviewed;  one  or  two  books  of  Xenophon 
will  be  read;  close  attention  will  be  given  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  words  and  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  idioms;  a  fair  mastery  of  the  elementary  forms  of 
Greek  syntax  will  be  acquired.  There  will  also  be  daily 
practice  in  translating  simple  English  sentences  into  Greek 
Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

3.  Homer's  Iliad.  One  book  or  more  of  the  Iliad  will  be  read  and 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Homeric  forms,  syntax, 
and  scansion.  There  will  be  two  recitations  each  day  in  course 
2— one  in  Anabasis  and  one  in  the  Iliad.    Professor  Lees,  U.  14. 

Those  wiio  continue  the  work  of  either  of  the  courses  during  the 
summer  may,  with  competent  instruction,  be  able  to  complete  the 
first  or  the  second  year's  work  of  the  University  classes. 

It  is  recommended  that  those  who  wish  to  take  either  of  the 
above  courses  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  department,  that 
they  may  secure  beforehand  the  proper  text-books  and  be  able  to 
begin  the  work  immediately  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term. 

All  teachers  and  students  taking  work  in  this  department  will 
have  access  to  the  classical  library  of  the  University. 
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HISTORY 

American  History 

The  courses  in  American  History  will  be  arranged  as  last  year. 
The  general  course  will  be  designed  for  those  who  can  give  about 
six  hours  a  day  to  the  work. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  work  for  credit  may  attend  the  lec- 
tures, and  do  such  reading  as  they  wish.  In  general,  however, 
students  are  advised  not  to  take  the  subject  unless  they  can  give 
the  amount  of  time  above  mentioned. 

1.  Independence  and  Formation  of  the  Nation.  The  period 
covered  will  be,  in  general,  from  1763  to  1815,  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  an  American  people.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9. 
Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16. 

2.  Methods.  A  class  in  methods  will  be  formed  to  meet  one  hour 
a  week.     Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16. 

3.  Advanced  Work.  A  class  may  be  formed  of  advanced  students 
to  study  documents.  If  formed,  the  class  will  meet  two  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Caldwell,  L.  16. 

European  History 

Students  intending  to  take  the  work  in  European  History  should 
supply  themselves  at  once  with  Pelham,  H.  F.,  Outlines  of  Roman 
History,  and  work  it  over  carefully  before  coming  to  the  Summer 
Session. 

1.  Roman  History.  For  beginners.  The  work  will  consist  of 
lectures,  readings,  studies  upon  the  sources,  and  preparation  of 
papers  based  upon  the  sources.  The  question  of  the  use  of 
sources  in  the  secondary  school  will  also  be  examined.  This 
course  will  require  twenty-eight  hours  a  week  of  preparation. 
Four  hours  credit.     Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

2.  Life  Under  the  Empire.  For  advanced  students.  A  study  of 
Pliny's  Letters,  with  preparation  of  papers  based  upon  them. 
This  course  wTill  require  fourteen  hours  of  preparation.  Two 
hours  credit.     Professor  Fling,  L.  27. 

Students  taking  Course  2  may  also  take  Course  1. 

HORTICULTURE 

In  this  work  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  fundamental 
horticultural  principles  which  will  aid  the  teacher,  not  only  in 
stimulating  the  observation  of  his  pupils  in  the  study  of  nature, 
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but  particularly  in  awakening  their  interest  in  the  laws  of  growth 

and  development,  as  illustrated  in  horticultural  operations. 

13.  The  Principles  of  Horticulture.     Lectures  daily  at  2,  for  three 

weeks.     Laboratory  work  optional  and  by  appointment.     One 

hour  credit.     Professor  Card,  N.  15. 

LATIN 

Two-thirds  of  a  student's  time  should  be  given  to  the  work  in 
Latin,  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  work. 

1.  Select  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read,  with  exercises  in  Latin. 
Prose  composition.    Daily.    Associate  Professor  Johnson,  U.  18. 

2.  Vergil's  iEneid.  A  course  in  Vergil's  iEneid,  with  due  atten- 
tion&to  the  metre.  Daily,  at  8.  Associate  Professor  Johnson, 
U.  18. 

MATHEMATICS 

Calculus 

1.  Elementary  Calculus.  The  course  is  based  on  Osborn's  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  and  will  take  one-half  of  a  stu- 
dent's time.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  Trigonometry  and 
Analytical  Geometry  is  necessary.  A  list  of  necessary  formu- 
las in  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  those  wishing  to  review  them.  Modern  ap- 
plications of  mathematics  are  based  on  Calculus.  No  subject 
is  more  interesting,  elegant,  or  profitable.  No  teacher  of 
mathematics  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  this  unique  mode  of 
reasoning.     Daily,  at  8.     Associate  Professor  Hodgman,  U.  17. 

2.  Higher  Algebra.  An  introduction  by  lecture  to  the  principles 
and  uses  of  Graphic  Algebra,  followed  by  readings  in  Smith's 
Treatise  on  Algebra.  Will  take  one-half  of  a  student's  time. 
A  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  alone  is  necessary.  Daily, 
at  9.     Associate  Professor  Hodgman,  U.  17. 

Trigonometry 

1.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  There  will  be  two  hours 
daily  given  to  work  in  the  class-room.  The  first  hour  will  be 
devoted  to  lecturing,  giving  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods 
for  the  solution  of  exercises  and  a  discussion  of  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  class.  The  second  hour  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  benefit  of  beginners  and  those  who  find  the  work 
difficult.  The  time  will  be  given  to  work  by  the  students,  so- 
lution of  exercises,  and  development  of  f ormulae  under  the  per 
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sonal  direction  of  the  instructor.  Daily,  10:20  to  12:10.  Mr. 
Candy,  U.  19. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical  as  well  as  to  the 
theoretical  side  of  Trigonometry.  Considerable  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  solution  of  numerical  exercises,  in  order  to  develop  skill  and 
rapidity  in  the  use  of  tables. 

Geometry 

Solid  Geometry.  It  is  thought  that  the  subject  of  solid  geom- 
etry may  be  thoroughly  covered  in  six  weeks  of  six  recitations 
per  week.  Particular  attention  is  at  first  given  to  visualizing 
space  figures.  Drawings  are  to  be  made  in  plan,  elevation,  per- 
spective, or  in  whatever  manner  will  best  suit  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. Models  are  to  be  made  and  used.  Natural  objects, 
buildings,  etc.,  are  frequently  brought  into  requisition  as  illus- 
trations. In  demonstrations  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
except  what  is  given  by  definition,  is  self-evident,  or  has  been 
previously  proven.  Methods  of  teaching  are  exemplified  from 
day  to  day  in  the  class-room.  Beeman  and  Smith  will  be  used 
as  a  text.  Any  equivalent  work  may  be  used  for  reference. 
Credit  for  preparatory  Solid  Geometry  will  be  given.  Daily, 
at  11:20.     Mr.  Chatburn,  U.  15. 

MUSIC 

The  general  theory  of  music  will  be  elucidated,  followed  by  the 
study  of  intervals  and  the  principles  of  harmonic  construction, 
study  of  triads,  the  relationship  of  keys,  its  application  in  the 
teaching  of  vocal  music.  In  fact  the  entire  study  will  be  to  inform 
the  teacher  in  the  best  methods  of  vocal  training  in  the  schools. 

An  additional  registration  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  each 
,  course  in  Music. 

1.  Vocal  Training.  Physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  proper  breath 
control,  scale  practice,  singing  intervals,  nomenclature,  black- 
board exercises,  practical  examples  from  text-book,  lectures. 
Daily,  at  3.     Mr.  Kimball. 

2.  Normal  Course  in  Harmony.  This  study  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  choral  work,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
when  thus  pursued.  It  may  be  taken  independently  as  a  theo- 
retical study.     Daily,  at  4.     Mr.  Kimball. 

PEDAGOGY 

The  work  of  this  department  during  the  Summer  Session  will  be 
oncentrated  upon  the  subject  of    Child  Study  and  Educational 
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Psychology.     The  work  in   Child   Study  will  be   presented  in   a 
more  thorough  and  practical  manner  than  has  yet  been  offered. 

1.  Elementary  Child  Study.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  childhood,  with 
special  reference  to  the  pedagogical  principles  involved.  In 
connection  with  this  course  an  effort  will  be  made  to  suggest 
the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  human  development.  Daily,  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  session  at  3.  Professor  Luckey,  L.  4.  (For 
continuation  of  course  see  under  Department  of  Philosophy.) 

2.  Advanced  Child  Study.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  already  had  the  equivalent  of  Course  1.  It 
will  consist  of  a  review  of  the  more  important  literature  and 
investigations  bearing  upon  the  subject;  a  discussion  of  the 
more  important  methods  used  in  the  study  of  children;  and 
short  original  studies  by  members  of  the  class.  Daily,  during 
the  first  four  weeks  of  the  session,  at  4.     Professor  Luckey,  L.  4. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.    Experimental  Psychology.     This  course  will  consist  of  thirty 
lectures,  setting  forth  the  methods  and  most  important  results 
of  experimental  psychology.     The  lecture  will  be  accompanied, 
whenever  practicable,  by  experimental  illustrations;  and  four 
hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  will  be  required  of  all  stu- 
dents taking  the  course.     For  the  purposes  of  laboratory  prac- 
tice, the  class  will  be  divided  into  small  sections  so  as  to  render 
this  part  of  the  instruction  as  individual  as  possible.     Titch- 
ener's  Outline  of  Psychology  will  be  made  the  basis  of  class  work 
and  will  represent  about  one-third  of  the  required  amount  of 
reading.     Students  should  expect  to  devote  fully  one-half  of 
their  time  for  six  weeks  to  this  course.     Three  hours  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Hill,  L.  4. 
2.    Child  Psychology.     The  topics  to  be  considered  are  Memory 
and  Imagination,  the  Formation  of  Habit,  and  Character  build- 
ing.    Daily  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session.     This 
course  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  1  in  Peda- 
gogy.    Associate  Professor  Hill,  L.  4. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  use  in  the  district  and  grade 
schools. 
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An  additional  registration  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  the 
courses  in  Physical  Training. 

1.  Free  Movements.  Calisthenics,  marching,  breathing  exercises, 
instruction  in  proper  sitting  and  standing  positions,  with  cor- 
rective exercises. 

2.  Light  Gymnastics.  Clubs,  wands,  dumb-bells;  progressive  ex- 
cercises  for  strengthening  the  important  muscles  and  organs  of 
the  body. 

3.  Gymnastic  Games.  Showing  the  recreative  side  of  gymnastics. 
For  the  schoolroom  or  the  playground. 

4.  Day's  Orders.  A  brief  course  in  theory  and  in  the  practical 
formation  of  groups  of  exercises  adapted  to  use  in  public  and 
preparatory  schools. 

PHYSICS 

1.  This  course  will  consist  entirely  of  laboratory  work,  and  will 
aim  to  instruct  in  modern  laboratory  methods  in  general 
Physics.  The  experiments  will  cover  problems  in  Mechanics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Appli- 
cants for  this  course  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  subject 
as  taught  in  the  class-room  and  devote  one-half  their  entire 
time  to  the  work.  The  laboratory  will  be  open  five  half  days 
each  week,  2  to  6.  Mr.  Moore,  N.  23. 
A  deposit  of  $5  will  be  required. 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  Economic  studies 
into  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  public,  it  is  believed,  will  wel- 
come a  movement  in  this  direction.  As  a  preliminary,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  teaching  body  become  acquainted  accurately  with  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  Economics,  and  especially  with  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  subject  to  younger  persons.  Some  branches 
should  precede  others.  Some  methods  of  presentation  widen  the 
mind,  while  others  create  ineradicable  prejudices. 

It  is  believed  that  teachers  especially  desire  instruction  that  will 
help  them  to  instruct.  With  this  view,  a  course  of  five  hours  a  week 
is  offered.  Of  these  five  hours,  three  will  be  occupied  by  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor, who  will  use  the  exercises  of  Professor  Taylor,  "Write  Your 
Own  Political  Economy. "  The  other  two  hours  will  be  occupied  by 
Professor  Taylor,  who  will  lecture  on  the  scope  and  method  of  Eco- 
nomics, or  its  relation  to  other  sciences,  and  on  topics  of  public  in- 
terest.     Four  or  five  hours'  work  a  day  will  be  required  of  the 
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.indent;  and  to  students  falling  ^^^"^"JTT; 
inations,  a  credit  of  three-fifths  will  be  given.    M.,  T.,  W.,  Th., 
at  9.     Professor  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  L.  18. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 

The  course  in  Practical  Mechanics  is  primarily  intended  to  illus- 
The  course  in  ruction  in  mechanical  work,  as  given  m 

1.   Lectures  on  i  ki       tool9>  lathes,  and  lathe  tools,  etc. 

SSS^fpSS52-ui  to  the  -  in  the  sbo    a  d 
inis  couiBo  r  design,  and  action  of  tools,  so 

I^XtZTZX^  -,    Three  lectures  a 
■week.    Professor  Richards. 

9  Shot)  Work,  (a)  Bench  Work  in  Wood. -The  care  and  use  of 
carpenters Stools  including  examples  of  planing,  sawing,  splic- 
•nTionting,  dove-tailing,  and  paneling.  Four  hours  per  day 
fo^hree  weeks.  Mr.  Votaw.  (6)  Wood  Turning -The  care 
and  use  of  the  lathe  and  lathe  tools,  including  practice  in  turn- 
tl  various  forms  of  plain  and  compound  curves,  chuck  and 
fafe  plate  work,  etc.    Four  hours  a  day  for  three  weeks.    Mr. 

Votaw.  KOMANOE  LANGUAGES 

1  TiW  Year  French.  Students  taking  this  course  are  expected 
rogi^heir  whole  time  to  it.     Daily,  8  to  10:20.    Professor 

Edgren,  U.  26. 

0  TW  Year  Italian.    Each  lesson  will  require  on  an  average  at 
2'^t  four  ho-s  preparation.     Daily,  10:20.    Professor  Edgren, 

U-  26'  ZOOLOGY 

1  An  introductory  course  in  general  Zoology,  equivalent,  so  far  as 
^Twm  allow,  to  Zoology  1  of  the  Calendar,  will  he  offered. 
lUspIanned  to  he  of  value  to  teachers  and  to  studen  s  desiring 
Zoology  as  introductory  to  other  subjects  Hertwig's  General 
PrincfpLs  of  Zoology  (»1.60)  required  as  a  text.     A  special  lab- 
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oratory  note-book,  pencil,  eraser,  and  drawing  paper  may  be 
secured  here  at  a  cost  of  60  cents,  and  some  form  of  lecture  note- 
books is  also  necessary.  The  laboratory  deposit  of  $2  will  cover 
all  general  expenses.  Breakage  or  damage  to  instruments,  all 
of  which  are  furnished  by  the  department,  will  be  charged  ex- 
tra. Collateral  readings  in  the  zoological  library  and  field  ex- 
cursions will  also  form  part  of  the  course.  Lectures  five  times 
weekly  at  8,  followed  by  laboratory  work  from  9  to  12.  Two 
hours  credit.     Professor  Ward  and  Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  17. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  The  Human  Body.  A  course  including  the  main  features,  in  a 
condensed  form,  of  two  regular  University  courses— Mammalian 
Anatomy  and  General  Physiology.  Aside  from  its  general  in- 
terest, a  course  especially  useful  to  students  who  expect  to  teach 
the  subject.  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course)  and  Col- 
ton's  Practical  Physiology  will  be  used  as  texts.  Note-books  of 
a  uniform  type  for  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  nec- 
essary and  must  be  secured  by  the  student,  but  the  instruments 
required  will  be  furnished  by  the  department.  The  laboratory 
deposit  will  be  $2.00.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  as- 
signed readings,  and  laboratory  work;  lectures  or  quizzes,  five 
times  weekly,  at  2;  laboratory  work  or  readings,  five  times 
weekly,  from  3  to  6.     Two  hours  credit.     Dr.  Wolcott,  N.  17. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


The  University  Extension  Committee— Er win  H.  Barbour, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Laurence  Fossler,  G.  W.  A. 
Luckey,  A.  Ross  Hill,  Clara  Conklin,  [Mrs.]  Emma 
Parks  Wilson. 

ORIGIN 

The  movement  took  form  in  1873  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England;  and  later,  other  English  Univer- 
sities entered  upon  the  work.  In  1889  University  Exten- 
sion was  transplanted  to  the  United  States.  The  way  was 
prepared  for  this  in  some  of  the  western  states  by  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  a  form  of  educational  extension  for  a 
particular  class.  The  Chautauqua  movement  had  shown 
a  demand  for  something  like  University  Extension.  The 
continuous  success  of  the  work  in  England,  where  as 
many  as  CO, 000  are  enrolled  in  a  single  year,  and  its 
spread  to  other  countries,  confirm  the  feeling  that  the 
work  has  passed  its  experimental  stage. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WORK 

The  ideal  scheme  for  University  Extension  embraces 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  Lectures  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  not 
lesf,  than  six  lectures  upon  a  given  topic,  except  that  in 
distant  parts  of  the  State  where  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  will  be  considerable,  series  of  three  lectures 
may  be  arranged.  A  course  would  consist  of  twelve  lec- 
tures. For  the  present,  half  courses  are  offered.  It  is 
19  (289) 
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not  designed  to  give  a  hop-skip-and-jump  star  lecture 
course;  but  to  have  a  series  of  lectures  upon  some  great 
topic,  as  in  a  University.  It  is  expected  that  the  lectures 
will  be  popular  in  form  to  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  the 
general  intelligent  public.  It  is  desirable  that  lectures 
be  held  fortnightly,  or  not  more  frequently  than  once  a 
week,  in  order  to  give  the  readers  time  to  prepare  their 

work. 

2.  The  Lecturers  will  be  college-  and  university-bred 
specialists,  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction 
and  able  to  speak  upon  their  subjects  with  authority  and 
with  the  most  recent  knowledge. 

3.  Classes.— After  each  lecture  those  who  desire  will 
remain  and  form  a  class  to  question  the  speaker  upon  the 
lecture  and  to  enter  into  general  discussion.  The  lec- 
turer will  indicate  to  the  class  lines  of  parallel  reading 
and  give  specific  reference  books  so  that  the  class  can 
prepare  for  later  meetings. 

4.  Papers.— The  members  of  a  class  who  desire  to  do 
so  will  prepare  special  papers  upon  topics  announced  by 
the  lecturer.  The  papers  will  be  received  and  reviewed 
by  the  lecturer.  Some  of  tljem  will  be  discussed  before 
the  class  without  mention  of  the  names  of  the  writers. 

5.  Examinations.— At  the  end  of  the  course,  examina- 
tions will  be  held  for  those  who  desire  to  take  them.  The 
examinations  will  cover  the  notes  taken  upon  the  lectures, 
upon  the  class  work,  and  upon  the  parallel  reading  re- 
quired. 

6  Certificates  will  be  issued  from  the  University  to 
those  who  have  attended  two-thirds  of  all  the  exercises 
and  have  completed  satisfactorily  all  the  work  assigned 
them  by  the  instructor  and  have  passed  final  examina- 
tion. 
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7.  University  Credit. — If  a  student  enters  the  Uni- 
versity the  certificate  may  be  used  under,  certain  regula- 
tions to  gain  credit  toward  a  degree. 

EEES 

The  Fees  are  $>G0  for  each  half  course  of  six  lectures, 
and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  lecturer.  The  fee  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the  University.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  railroad  transportation  will  be  not  more 
than  half-fare. 

LOCAL  CENTERS 

In  order  to  form  a  local  center  to  secure  University 
Extension  in  a  given  place,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or 
more  public-spirited  persons  act  as  a  voluntary  committee 
to  organize  a  local  center.  Teachers,  editors,  clergymen, 
professional  men,  women,  particularly  those  in  women's 
clubs,  are  people  apt  to  be  interested.  A  voluntary  com- 
mittee may  call  a  conference  of  persons  likely  to  be  in- 
terested. That  conference  may  appoint  an  executive 
committee  and  an  efficient  secretary  and  treasurer.  A 
canvass  of  the  place  should  be  made  to  see  if  the  neces- 
sary number  of  persons  (say  60  or  100  at  the  least)  will 
subscribe  for  tickets  at,  say,  a  dollar  for  a  course  of  six 
lectures.  School  boards,  and  sometimes  churches,  offer 
halls  free  of  charge.  The  press  generally  advertise  the 
work  without  remuneration.  When  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  expense  of  the  course  can  be  met,  the  sec- 
retary, under  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee, 
should  begin  correspondence  for  a  lecture  course.  Some- 
times it  is  wise  to  see  what  lecture  courses  are  possible 
in  advance  of  canvassing  the  town. 

The  University  desires  that  there  shall  be  a  further 
co-ordination  of  its  forces  with  all  the  educational  activi- 
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ties  of  the  state.  It  realizes  the  significance  and  import- 
ance of  the  work  being  done  by  the  large  body  of  women 
in  the  state  in  their  earnest  and  conscientious  study  in 
culture  clubs  and  is  desirous  of  recognizing  this  work  by 
offering  to  these  clubs  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
the  University,  through  University  Extension  Courses. 

Circular  number  two,  which  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion at  the  University,  will  explain  the  co-operation  with 
Women's  Clubs. 

SELECTION  OF  COURSES 

In  selecting  courses,  committees  should  have  in  mind 
the  subjects  which  would  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  community.  Regard  also  should  be  paid  to  possible 
sequences  of  courses  in  successive  seasons.  All  the  lec- 
turers have  prior  duties  such  that  they  cannot  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  all  invitations  to  give  the  courses 
advertised.  Whether  a  given  lecturer  can  be  secured 
must  be  ascertained  in  each  case  by  correspondence  with 
the  committee  or  with  the  lecturer  directly. 

LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS 

Until  "  traveling  libraries  "  can  be  provided,  it  becomes 
all-important  that  librarians  in  the  various  centers  cor- 
respond in  advance  with  the  lecturers  in  order  to  have 
in  readiness  the  standard  books  of  reference  for  a  course. 
A  limited  amount  of  apparatus  may  be  taken  by  the 
lecturer  to  illustrate  scientific  subjects. 

Correspondence  concerning  the  courses  of  instruction 
and  the  lecturers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor, 
The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
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farmers'  institutes 

During  the  season  of  1898-'99,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska, in  connection  with  the  organizations  named  below, 
proposes  to  supply  a  large  number  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
At  these  meetings  the  lectures  and  addresses  will  be  by 
representatives  of  the  various  organizations.  Particulars 
as  to  the  names  of  those  who  can  take  part  in  Institutes,  as 
well  as  of  the  precise  topics  to  be  treated,  will  be  sent  out 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  in  the  early  autumn. 

THE  PLAN 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  the  State  Poultry  Association,  the  Im- 
proved Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  the  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  The  State  Beet-Sugar  Association, 
and  the  State  Manufacturers'  and  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion, will  all  supply  speakers,  two,  three,  or  four  of  whom 
as  may  be  needed,  will  be  sent  to  each  Institute. 

The  program  for  each  Institute  will  cover  two  days,  of 
three  sessions  each,  commencing  at  9  a.  m.,  1:30  P.  M., 
and  7:30  P.  M.,  respectively. 

The  speakers  sent  by  the  central  office  will  use  about 
half  a  session  each,  on  an  average,  and  the  other  two  ses- 
sions, as  well  as  the  session  in  which  no  speakers  are 
provided  by  the  office,  are  to  be  covered  by  home  talent. 

TIME  OF  HOLDING  INSTITUTES 

All  preliminary  organization  and  arrangement  will  be 
done,  so  far  as  possible,  before  November  1st,  and  after 
that  time  most  of  the  Institutes  will  be  held.  Four  are 
to  be  held,  where  possible,  each  week,  overlapping  one 
another,  so  that  the  speakers  may  cover  the  four  Insti- 
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tutes  on  successive  days.  This  is  very  important,  on  the 
ground  of  economy  of  both  time  and  money. 

It  will  be  seen  that  early  action  is  desirable,  in  order 
that  the  superintendent  may  get  the  points  divided  up 
into  circuits,  comprising  the  points  to  come  into  the  same 
week;  and  to  the  end  that  this  may  be  done  in  good 
season,  correspondence  is  invited  from  those  interested, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

A  circular  of  information  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the  Chancellor,  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
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students'  societies 

RELIGIOUS 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  a  room 
in  the  basement  of  University  Hall.  It  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote growth  in  grace  and  Christian  fellowship  among  its 
members,  and  stands  for  Christian  life  and  work  in  the 
University.  It  holds  a  ten- minute  prayer  meeting  in  the 
Association  room  at  twelve  o'clock  each  day.  The  regu- 
lar prayer  meetings  are  held  on  Sabbath  afternoons. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the 
center  of  Christian  life  among  the  young  women  of  the 
University.  The  Association  has  a  room  in  the  basement 
of  University  Hall,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  young 
women,  and  which  is  always  open. to  members  and  their 
friends.  Regular  weekly  prayer  meetings  are  held,  also 
Sabbath  afternoon  meetings. 

literary 

There  are  three  open  literary  societies,  the  Palladian, 
the  Union,  and  the  Delian.  They  hold  their  meetings,  to 
which  all  students  are  invited,  on  Friday  evenings  in  their 
respective  halls. 

Seminaries  and  conferences  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  original  papers  by  advanced  students  are  main- 
tained in  almost  every  department.  Journal  Clubs  for 
the  reading  of  current  scientific  journals,  are  maintained 
in  several  scientific  departments.  For  the  organizations 
within  the  various  departments,  see  pages  66  to  68. 
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PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

A  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  scholarship,  has  been  established  at  the 
University. 

SIGMI  XI 

The  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi  is  a  scientific  society, 
whose  object  is  "  to  encourage  original  investigation  in 
science,  pure  and  applied."  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Chapter  was  established  in  June,  1897. 

CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  above  societies  and  to  those  connected 
with  the  departments  are  the  following:  Microscopi- 
cal Club,  Democratic  Club,  Republican  Club,  Bi-Metallic 
Club,  Scientific  Club,  Union  Boys'  Debating  Club,  Palla- 
dian  Girls'  Debating  Club,  Palladian  Boys'  Debating 
Club,  Ashland  Club,  Omaha  Club,  Minden  Club,  Pershing 
Rifles,  Oratorical  Association,  Debating  Association,  Ath- 
letic Association,  Tennis  Association,  Society  Building 
Association,  Richardson  County  Club,  Free  Silver  Club, 
Delian  Girls'  Debating  Club,  Webster  and  Hayne  De- 
bating Club. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1874.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  and  the  Industrial 
College,  and  all  graduates  receiving  higher  degrees.  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  the  day  before  Commencement 
Day. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Kiote  is  published  monthly  by  the  English  Club. 
It  is  designed  for  the  publication  of  representative  lit- 
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erary  productions  by  members  of  the  club,  including 
students,  professors,  alumni,  and  others. 

Notable  publications  are  those  of  the  Botanical  Seminar. 

The  Hesperian  is 'the  pioneer  student  paper  of  the  Uni- 
versity, published  semi-monthly  by  the  Hesperian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Nebraskan  is  another  student  paper,  published 
weekly.  Its  board  of  editors  is  chosen  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  Sombrero  is  published  yearly  by  the  Junior  class. 

The  Students'  Handbook,  containing  items  of  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  especially  valuable  to  new  students, 
is  issued  each  year  during  the  summer,  by  the  Christian 
Associations  of  the  University. 

PRIZES 

MANDERSON-ESTABROOK 

The  prizes  of  $20  and  §10  are  offered  annually  by 
Senator  Manderson  and  ex-Regent  Estabrook  to  the  stu- 
dents winning  the  first  and  second  places  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  debate. 

W.   J.   BRYAN 

On  October  22, 1897,  the  University  received  from  Hon. 
W.  J.  Bryan  a  gift  of  $250,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be 
given  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  student  writing  the  best 
essay  on  the  science  of  government.  The  money  is  now 
invested  in  state  warrants. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  offers  a  silver  medal  under  the  following 
regulations: 
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1.  Each  essay  must  contain  not  less  than  1,600  and 
not  more  than  2,000  words,  and  shall  be  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Principles  Fought  for  in  the  War  of  the 
Kevolution". 

2.  A  typewritten  copy  of  each  essay  must  be  presented 
to  the  President  not  later  than  May  20th. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Award  shall  be  determined  by 
the  professor  of  American  History  and  Civics. 

4.  The  prize  shall  in  no  case  be  awarded  to  an  essay 
defective  in  English  Composition. 

MILITARY    PRIZES  AND  HONORS 
ANNUAL  COMPETITIVE  DRILL 

Company  Drill Omaha  Cup  and  Colors,  one  Year. 

Artillery  Drill Guidon. 

f  Infantry  Gold  and  Silver  Medal. 
Individual  Drill J  Artillery Gold  Medal. 

]  Cavalry Silver  Medal. 

t  Company  A  Gold  Medal. 

ATHLETIC    SPORTS 

The  physical  department  offers  to  those  taking  its  work 
a  gymnasium,  lockers,  dressing  room,  and  bathing  facili- 
ties. 

The  gymnasium  is  95x55  feet  and  gives  an  unobstructed 
floor  space  of  over  5,200  square  feet.  It  is  well  equipped 
with  clubs,  wands,  bar  bells,  and  dumb  bells,  also  with 
mats  and  heavy  apparatus.  Few  gymnasiums  in  the 
country  are  better  supplied  with  light  and  ventilation. 

The  locker  room  for  young  men  is  fitted  with  ninety- 
six  lockers;  that  of  the  young  women  with  one  hundred. 
Thirty  new  and  extra  large  lockers,  are  devoted  to  the 
special  use  of  the  athletic  teams. 
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The  bathing  facilities  consist  of  a  needle  bath  and  six 
shower  baths,  which  are  free  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

The  classes  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University. 

Only  such  regulations  are  made  as  are  necessitated  by 
the  crowded  condition  of  hours  and  facilities. 

A  physical  examination  is  offered  to  every  student  free 
of  expense.  Heart  and  lungs  are  examined  and  complete 
measurements  taken.  If  the  student  desires  it,  the  meas- 
urements are  plotted  graphically,  at  a  slight  expense, 
upon  a  chart  which  shows  at  a  glance  how  he  compares 
physically  with  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Students 
joining  any  athletic  team  or  entering  any  athletic  contest 
are  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  Athletic  Board  to 
take  a  physical  examination,  and  to  receive  from  the 
physical  director  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  athletic  work. 

UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  BOARD 

FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Howard  W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  History 
and  Civics. 

Wm.  W.  Hastings,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Prof essor  Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

Lieutenant  J.  M.  S'  .cttsenburg,  Commandant  and  Professor 
of  Military  Science. 

J.,  T.  Lees,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

STUDENT   MEMBERS 

W.  E.  Andresen  Harry  D.  Landis 

Jas.  E.  Fechet  E.  B.  Perry 

Geo.   N.  Porter 

In  November,  1895,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
unify  and  systematize  the  management  of  athletics  in  the 
University.  The  following  Constitution  was  drafted  and 
formally  adopted  by  the  Faculty  and  ratified  by  the  Stu- 
dent Athletic  Association: 
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CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    BOARD    OP   ATHLETICS  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY    OF    NEBRASKA 

I.  There  is  hereby  created  a  University  Board  for  the  regulation 
of  athletic  sports  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

II.  This  Board  shall  have  full  control  of  all  questions  pertaining 
to  athletics. 

III.  This  Board  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Student  Athletic  Association.  The 
remaining  five  shall  be  members  of  the  Faculty,  chosen  as  follows: 
Three  by  the  general  Faculty,  and  two  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Sfcudent  Athletic  Association. 

IV.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  its  own  officers  and  sub- 
committees, and  shall  have  power  to  select  managers,  coachers,  and 
trainers  of  all  teams. 

V.  Any  student  violating  a  rule  or  order  of  this  Board  shall  be 
subjected  to  discipline  by  the  general  Faculty. 

VI.  The  Board  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  on  the  third  Satur- 
day of  each  month,  at  10  A.  m.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  chairman  at  the  request  of  any  two  members. 

VII.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  Six  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

VIII.  No  person  shall  play  on  any  athletic  team  or  compete  in 
any  athletic  contest  who  is  not  a  regular  member  of  the  University, 
in  good  standing. 

IX.  No  person  having  any  condition  shall  be  allowed  to  play  on 
any  athletic  team  of  the  University  without  special  permission  of 
this  Board. 

X.  No  person  in  the  University  shall  be^  paid,  or  shall  receive, 
any  money  compensation  whatsoever,  fornplaying  on  any  athletic 
team  of  the  University. 

XI.  No  student  shall  engage  in  any  athletic  game  or  contest  until 
his  fitness  has  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  Physical  Director. 

XII.  Permission  for  any  team  to  leave  town  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Chancellor. 

XIII.  The  captain  of  each  athletic  team  shall  be  responsible  to 
this  Board  for  any  violation  of  these  rules  by  his  team. 

XIV.  All  schedules  of  games  shall  be  approved  by  this  Board. 

XV.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
the  Board. 

The  University  Athletic  Board  has  this  year  ('97-98) 
embodied  in  its  constitution  the 
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RULES    ADOPTED    AT     THE    CHICAGO     CONFERENCE,    NOVEMBER, 
1801),    AND  SUBSEQUENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TIES OF  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  MINNE- 
SOTA, AND  PERHAPS  OTHERS 

I.  No  one  shall  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  game  or  athletic 
sport  unless  he  be  a  bona  Me  student  doing  full  work  in  a  regular 
or  special  course,  as  denned  in  the  curriculum  of  his  college. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  any  intercollegiate  contest 
who  receives  any  gift,  remuneration,  or  pay  for  his  services  on  the 
college  team. 

III.  No  student  shall  play  upon  the  teams  of  any  college  or  col-  , 
leges  for  more  than  four  years  in  aggregate  unless  he  shall  have 
secured  a  degree,  in  which  case  he  may  play  two  additional  years, 
provided  he  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  degree. 

I V.  No  student  shall  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  who 
has  ever  used  or  is  using  his  knowledge  of  athletics  or  his  athletic 
skill  for  gain.  This  rule  shall  be  operative  after  October  1,  1896. 
No  person  who  receives  any  compensation  from  the  university  for 
services  rendered  by  way  of  regular  instruction  shall  be  allowed  to 
play  on  any  team.     This  rule -shall  take  effect  December  1,  1896. 

V.  No  student  shall  play  in  any  game  under  an  assumed  name. 

VI.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  intercol- 
legiate contest  who  is  found  by  the  faculty  to  be  delinquent  in  his 
studies. 

VII.  All  intercollegiate  games  shall  be  played  on  grounds  either 
owned  or  under  the  immediate  control,  temporary  or  permanent, 
of  one  or  both  of  the  colleges  participating  in  the  contest,  and  all 
intercollegiate  games  shall  be  played  under  student  or  college 
management,  and  not  under  the  control  of  any  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation or  private  individual. 

VIII.  The  election  of  managers  and  captains  of  teams  in  each 
college  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  its  committee  on 
athletics. 

IX.  College  football  teams  shall  play  only  with  teams  represent- 
ing educational  institutions. 

X.  Before  every  intercollegiate  contest  the  respective  chairmen 
of  the  athletic  committees  of  the  institutions  concerned  shall  sub- 
mit to  each  other  a  certified  list  of  players,  eligible  under  the 
rules  adopted,  to  participate  in  said  contest.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  captains  of  the  respective  teams  to  exclude  all  players  from 
the  contest  save  those  so  certified. 
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XL  Athletic  committees  shall  require  each  candidate  for  a  team 
to  represent  the  University  in  intercollegiate  contests  to  subscribe 
to  a  statement  that  he  is  eligible  under  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
rules  adopted. 

XII.  No  person  having  been  a  member  of  any  college  athletic 
team  during  any  year,  and  having  been  in  attendance  less  than 
one  college  half-year,  shall  be  permitted  to  play  in  any  intercollegi- 
ate contest  thereafter  until  he  shall  have  been  in  attendance  six 
consecutive  calendar  months. 

The  following  rules  governing  athletic  training  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska  have  been  adopted  by  the  athletic 
board : 

"Whereas,  The  athletic  board  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
desires  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  University  by  the  adoption  of 
the  most  advanced  methods  of  organization  and  of  training,  and  we 
consider  that  our  special  care  must  be  to  render  athletics  beneficial ' 
to  participants  as  well  as  to  improve  the  athletic  records  of  the 
University  and  since  the  responsibility  rests  upon  us  to  keep 
the  University  free  from  the  taint  of  the  professionalism  which  may 
arise  from  lack  of  supervision  by  the  athletic  board  of  registration 
and  class  standing,  and  because  we  desire  to  secure  the  University 
against  unnecessary  and  often  serious  accidents  which  arise  from 
the  neglect  of  physical  examination  and  of  a  prescribed  course  of 
physical  training  for  contestants;  therefore  the  following  regula- 
tions shall  be  adopted: 

1.  "Every  student  who  represents  the  University  in.  track  or  field 
events,  or  is  a  candidate  for  such  representation,  that  is,  who  par- 
ticipates in  or  is  a  candidate  for  fall  or  spring  meets,  shall  take  at 
least  one  semester  of  physical  training.  This  training  shall  cover 
the  semester  in  which  the  event  takes  place. 

2.  ' '  The  requirements  for  entry  as  a  contestant  in  such  indoor  and 
outdoor  athletic  events  shall  be  registration  for  physical  training 
at  the  office  of  the  registrar,  physical  soundness  to  be  ascertained 
through  physical  examination  by  the  physical  director,  satisfactory 
class  standing  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
registrar  and  regular  attendance  and  practice  of  a  prescribed  course 
of  physical  training  three  times  a  week. 

3.  "Members  of  University  athletic  teams  and  candidates  for 
such  teams  wishing  to  enter  field  or  track  events  who  have  taken 
during  the  same  university  year  the  regular  season  of  training 
under  direction  of  coaches  and  captains  of  such  teams  shall,  if  they 
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so  desire,  be  credited  with  the  time  thus  spent  as  so  much  towards 
the  semester's  training  required  for  track  or  field  events. 

"By  'University  athletic  teams'  is  meant  the  first  eleven  in  foot- 
ball and  the  first  nine  in  baseball.  By  '  candidates  for  such  teams ' 
is  meant  men  practicing  regularly  against  them. 

4.  "These  rules  shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  University  year,  January  31,  1898." 

The  adoption  of  the  above  regulations  indicates  the  strong  ad- 
vance made  this  year  by  the  University  in  track  and  field  athletics; 
it  is  an  unqualified  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  regular  syste- 
matic training  for  the  improvement  of  University  records. 

There  are  separate  student  organizations  for  foot- ball, 
base-ball,  track  athletics,  and  tennis,  but  all  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Athletic  Board.  The  athletic  mana- 
gers elected  by  the  Board  for  the  current  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Foot-Ball,.— Manager,  A.  A.  Bischof.    Assistant,  John  Hastie. 
Base-ball. — Manager,  E.  O.  Pace.     Assistant,  G.  N.  Porter. 
Track  Athletics.— Manager,  E.  A.  Moore.     Assistant,  R.  D. 
Andresen. 
Tennis. — Manager,  George  Burgert.    Assistant,  H.  D.  Landis. 

LIBRARIES 

The  General  Library,  which  occupies  the  main  floor  of 
the  library  building,  has  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
making  it  especially  valuable  as  a  reference  library.  It 
is  supplemented  by  fourteen  departmental  libraries,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  thirty-five  thousand  volumes.  Four  hun- 
dred eighty  periodicals  are  taken.  The  libraries  are 
arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  system  of  classification. 
The  card  catalogue  in  two  alphabets,  one  by  authors  and 
titles,  the  other  by  subjects,  is  completed  very  nearly  to 
date.  The  reading  room  of  the  main  libraries  seats  two 
hundred.  This  and  the  departmental  libraries  are  open 
for  reference  to  every  one  whether  connected  with  the 
University  or  not.  Books  may  be  taken  from  the  library 
20 
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only  on  requisition  of  the  professor  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject represented. 

The  library  is  open  during  the  academic  year  from  8 :00 
A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M  except  Saturdays  when  it  opens  at  9 
A.  M.  During  the  short  vacations  it  is  open  from  9:00 
A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  and  during  the  summer  from  9:03  A.  M. 
to  12:00  M.  Students  have  access  to  the  library  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  contain- 
ing  one  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes,  some  of  which 
are  at  the  University,  the  remainder  at  the  state  farm. 
The  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  containing 
about  four  thousand  volumes  and  seven  thousand 
pamphlets,  together  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
newspapers  published  in  the  state,  is  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  library  building.  It  is  open  to  readers  from 
9:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  The  State  Library,  containing 
thirty-six  thousand  volumes,  is  located  at  the  capitol,  and 
is  open  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  m.  The  Lincoln  Pub- 
lic Library,  from  which  students  may  draw  books  for 
home  use,  contains  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  books, 
and  is  open  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M.,  except  Sun- 
days, when  it  is  open  from  2:00  to  10:00  P.  M. 

A  short  introductory  course  of  lectures  on  the  use  of 
the  library  is  given  to  the  entering  class  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  This  covers  a  description  of  the  University 
library  and  other  libraries  in  the  vicinity,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  with  directions  for  using  the  catalogue, 
a  discussion  of  books  of  reference,  bibliography,  and  in- 
dexes, methods  of  reading  and  research  in  books  espe- 
cially as  related  to  University  studies.  In  addition  to 
this  general  instruction,  personal  assistance  and  sugges- 
tion upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  use  of  the  library 
will  at  all  times  be  given  upon  application. 
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MUSEUMS 


The  State  Museum  occupies  the  east  wing  of  Nebraska 
Hall.  The  Museum  is  in  charge  of  the  Curator  and  is 
open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.m.  till  5:30  p.  M.  throughout 
the  year,  except  Sundays.  The  Zoological,  Osteolog- 
ical,  Entomological,  Archaeological,  and  Forestry  Col- 
lections are  on  the  upper  floor.  The  Geological,  Miner- 
alogical,  Palaeontological,  and  the  Morrill  collections 
are  on  the  first  floor.  The  museum  has  grown  rapidly, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  many  citizens  of  the  state, 
and  has  become  an  important  store-house  of  infor- 
mation from  which  all  departments  may  draw  representa- 
tive material  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  demonstra- 
tion. Within  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  brought 
together  collections  of  great  rarity  and  value,  without 
cost  to  the  state.  The  entire  collection  in  the  museum  is 
now  valued  at  sixty  thousand  dollars.  All  specimens  are 
numbered  and  catalogued  by  the  Curator  as  received,  and 
credit  is  given  to  donors  on  the  labels  and  in  the  record 
books,  and  public  announcements  of  gifts  are  made  from 
time  to  time. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  which  are  displayed  in 
the  State  Museum  there  are  numerous  other  departmental 
collections  of  very  considerable  importance,  such  as  the 
collections  in  minerals,  ores,  and  rocks,  the  botanical  and 
pharmaceutical  collections,  and  cases  of  specimens  for  the 
instruction  of  the  students  in  the  departments  of  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Zoology,  and  Entomology. 

In  the  State  Historical  Society  there  are  numerous 
cases  containing  large  and  valuable  collections  of  mate- 
rial of  interest  and  value. 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

CLASSES 

The  University  retains  its  system  of  accredited  schools. 
At  present  there  will  be  two  lists:  (a)  those  preparing 
fully  for  the  first  year  of  University  work,  and  (b)  those 
preparing  for  the  lowest  classes  carried  at  the  University. 

CREDITS 

One  credit,  which  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  this  system, 
is  defined  as  follows:  the  work  of  a  class  in  a  well- 
equipped  and  efficient  high  school,  in  a  given  subject,  for 
one  semester  of  not  less  than  eighteen  weeks,  with  five 
recitations  each  week  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  minutes 
each;  adequate  time  being  given  to  the  preparation  of 
each  lesson.  Upon  this  basis  the  University  will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  credits  to  which  each  school  is 
entitled. 

INSPECTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  inspection  of  high  schools  is  assigned  to  an  In- 
spector of  Accredited  Schools,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.      The  duties  of  the  Inspector  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  visitation  to  each  accredited  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  knowing  its  present  condition  and  of  making  sug- 
gestions to  the  teachers  and  board  of  education  of  any 
matters  of  instruction,  organization,  and  equipment  that 
will  be  for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

2.  To  inspect  other  high  schools  that  desire  to  be 
placed  on  the  accredited  list. 

3.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  condition  of  each  school,  and 
make  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  on  Ac- 
credited Schools,  showing  (a)  the  condition  of  the  school 
and  the  recommendations  made  to  the  board  of  education; 
(6)  the  preparation  and  ability  of  each  teacher;   (c)  the 
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material  equipment  of  the  school;  (d)  remarks  on  courses 
of  study,  etc. ;   (e)  recommendations. 

4.  To  visit  as  far  as  possible  the  higher  grammar 
grades,  so  as  to  consult  with  the  Superintendent  in  ref- 
erence to  the  preparatory  work,  upon  which  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  high  school  depend. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector,  together  with  the  official 
report  of  the  schools,  will  form  the  data  on  which  the 
Committee  on  Accredited  Schools  will  base  its  action. 

Any  school  desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  accredited  list 
should,  through  the  board  of  education,  request  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  for  a  blank  upon  which  to  make 
application.  The  request  for  the  accrediting  of  any 
school  must  come  from  the  School  Board  and  be  commu- 
nicated by  its  Secretary. 

FOLLOW  COURSES  OF  STUDY  CLOSELY 

It  has  been  found  that  graduates  of  very  few  high 
schools  enter  the  University  without  conditions.  This  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  courses  of  study,  but  more  often  to 
the  practice  of  allowing  students  to  substitute  other 
branches  for  those  required.  Accredited  schools  are  ad- 
vised to  use  great  care  in  planning  their  courses  of  study 
and  then  to  follow  them  closely.  See  that  your  course 
covers  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University. 

WELL-BALANCED  COURSES 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  graduates  of 
a  good,  well-balanced  course  of  study  may  enter  any 
Group  in  the  University  without  being  at  much  disad- 
vantage. For  wLa  ever  Group  in  the  University  a  stu- 
dent may  prepare,  if  he  wishes  to  enter  some  other  Group, 
a  proper  adjustment  will  be  made  to  give  him  credit  for 
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all  his  preparatory  work,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  University.  For  example,  a  student  having  completed 
a  course  preparing  for  the  Literary  Group,  will,  on  enter- 
ing the  Classical  Group,  turn  his  credits  preparatory  to 
the  Literary  Group  not  required  as  preparatory  to  the 
Classical  Group,  into  college  credit  to  three-fifths  their 
time  value. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

Private  schools  and  academies  desiring  to  be  placed  on 
the  accredited  list  may  attain  this  end  by  corresponding 
directly  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
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LIST  (A) 

High  Schools  and  Academies 


Beatrice 

Cheyenne  ( Wyo ) 

Crete    

Falls  City 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  City 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth 

Red  Oak  ( Iowa )    

South  Omaha 

York 

School  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  .... 

Bellevue  Academy 

Chadron  Academy 

Epworth  Seminary  ( Iowa )    

Ferry  Hall  Seminary  (Lake Forest, 111.) 

Fraeklin  Academy 

Pawnee  City  Academy 

Weeping  Water  Academy « 


LIST  ( B ) 
High  Schools. 


Arapahoe 

Arlington 

Ashland 

Auburn 

Blair 

Blue  Springs .  . 
Broken  Bow  . . 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Columbus 

Creighton 

David  City  . . . 

Edgar 

Exeter 

Fairbury 


tH 


s 


4      3 


8     7 
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LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS— ConcZt«fed 


•    list  (  b  )— Concluded 
High  ^Schools 
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Fairfield 
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— 

Fairmont   

Fremont 

Friend 

Geneva    

Harvard    

Hebron    

Holdrege 

Humboldt 

Kearney    

2 

Lexington 

Minden 

*2 

2 
2 
1 

3 

i 

2 

2' 

Nelson 

Norfolk . . 

North  Bend 

North  Platte 

O'Neill 

Orleans 

Osceola   . 

Palmyra  

Red  Cloud . . 

Shelton   . 

Sutton.. 

Tecumseh  . 

Valentine  . 

West  Point   . 

Wilber  . .                                          

Wymore  

This  list  is  still  incomplete,  the  inspector  of  high  schools  not  hav 
mg  had  time  to  inspect  all  schools  that  made  application. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS— 143 
Men— 90  .Women — 53 

•The  star  denotes  candidates  receiving  their  degree  1898. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Bouton,  Rosa,  B.  Sc,  1891,  A.  M.,  1893,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Chemistry  and  Geology.     Sabetha,  Kan. 

*  Candy,  Albert  Luther,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1893,  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity; Mathematics  and  Physics.     Lincoln 

Chatburn,  George  Richard,  B.  C.  E.,  1884,  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College;  A.  M.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Mathematics 
and  Civil  Engineering.     Lincoln 

♦Clements,  Frederic  Edward,  B.  Sc,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  Univer 
sity  of  Nebraska;  French  and  German.     Lincoln 

Engberg,  Carl  Christian,  B.  Sc,  1895,  A.  M.,  1897,  The  University 
of  Nebraska;  Mathematics  and  Physics.     Fremont 

Hammond,  Maude,  A.  B.,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Italian.     Lincoln 

Korsmeyer,  Julia  Marie,  A.  B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University 
of  Nebraska;  French  and  German.     Lincoln 

Patterson,  Salem  Griswold,  A.  B.,  1888,  Wabash  College;  A.  M., 
1891,  Cornell  University;  Pol.  Science.     Hastings 

Pound,  Louise,  B.  L.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Latin  and  Comparative  Philology.     Lincoln 

Walker,  Lon  Cam,  B.  Ph.,  1893,  Ohio  State  University;  A.  M.,  1896, 
The  University  of  Nebraska;  Astronomy  and  American  His- 
tory.    New  Madison,  Ohio 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

♦Alabaster,  Francis  Asbury,  A.  B.,  1890,  Northwestern  University 

[HI.];  Greek  and  Latin.     University  Place 
*Almy,  Billings  Grinnell,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Philosophy  and  Zoology.     Greenwood 
(313) 
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Anderson,  Oscar  Ludvig,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Economics.     Wahoo 

*  Angle,  Edward  John,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc.,  1886,  The  University  of  Wis- 

consin; Zoology.     Lincoln 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  Ada,  B.  L.,  1879,  M.  A.,  1898,  [Feb.],  The  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.     Lincoln 

Atwater,  Ellen  Bessey,  A.  B.,  1891,  Cotner  University;  Greek  and 
Latin.     Bethany 

*  Baker,  Raymond  Servius,  A.B.,  1897,  Th^  University  of  Nebraska; 

Economics  and  American  History.     Curtis 

Beatie,  Rolla  Kent,  A.  B.,  1895,  Cotner  University;  B.  Sc,  1897, 
The  University  of  Nebraska,  Botany  and  Zoology.     Pern. 

Benedict,  Harris  Miller,  B.  Sc.,  1896,  M.  A.,  1897,  The  University  of 
Nebraska;  Zoology.     Lincoln 

Bennett,  John  Newton,  A.  B.,  1890,  Doane  College;  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sanskrit.     Crete 

Bessey,  Ernst  Athearn,  A.  B.,  1896,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of 
Nebraska;  Botany  and  Zoology.     Lincoln 

Bigelow,  Charles  Wesley,  B.  L.,  1889,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  History.     Denver,  Col. 

Brewer,  Albert  David,  A.  B.,  1885,  Iowa  College;  A.  M.,  1898  [Feb.], 
The  University  of  Nebraska;  Philosophy  and  Zoology,  Grinnell, 
la. 

Bridge,  Grace  Irene,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.     Fremont 

Bullock,  Edna  Dean,  B.  L.,  1889,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  German.     Lincoln 

Byam,  Irene  Belle,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  American  History.     Lincoln 

Cady,  Marion  Ernest,  A.  B.,  1893,  Battle  Creek  College;  Botany, 
Geology,  and  Zoology.     College  View 

Capps,  Earl  Vanhise,  B.  Sc,  1895,  E.  E.,  1896,  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity; Physics.     Champaign,  111. 

Case,  Francis  Georgina,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
European  History,  Literature,  and  Economics.     Lincoln 

*  Chamberlain,  May,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Eng- 

lish Literature,  German,  and  Latin.     Lincoln 
Christensen,  Carl,  A.  B.,  1892,  Augustana  College  [HI.];  English, 
English  Literature,  and  European  History.     Lincoln 

*  Clark,  Paul  Fenimore,  B.  L.,  1887,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

American  History.     Lincoln 
*Condra,  George  Evart,  B.  S.,  1891, Western  Normal  College  [la.]; 
M.  S.,  1895,  Lincoln  Normal;  Zoology.     Normal 
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♦Cook,  Samuel  Richard,  B.  S.,  1895,  M.  S.,  1897,  Michigan  State 
University;  Physics.     Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Crabtree,  David  Washington,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; English  Literature  and  American  History.     Haigler 

Crook,  Zeno  E.,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Physics. 
Falls  City 

Dales,  Benton,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Chemis- 
try.    Lincoln 

*  Evans,   Alvin  Eleazer,   A.  B.,   1896,   Cotner  University;    Greek, 

Latin,  and  Sanskrit.     Bethany 

*  Fling,  Allen  Clemence,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Latin  and  Greek.     Nebraska  City 

*  Fling,  Mrs.  Helene  Dresser,  B.  L.,  1893,  The  University  of  Minne- 

sota; European  History  and  Romance  Language.     Lincoln 

*Fordyce,  Charles,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Zool- 
ogy.    University  Place 

Foss,  August,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Minnesota;  Physics. 
Rushford,  Minn. 

*Fossler,  Mary  Louise,  B.  Sc,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Chemistry.     Lincoln 

Frankish,  Ellen  Huntingten,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Mathematics  and  Economics.     Lincoln 

Gere,  Mariel  Clapham,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Chemistry  and  German.     Lincoln 

Guile,  Jennie  Esther,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  His- 
tory.    Lincoln 

*Gutleben,  John  Simon,  A.  B.,  1896,  Midland  College  [Kan.];  Eng- 
lish Literature,  German,  Sanskrit,  and  Comparative  Philology. 
Emerald 

*Hall,  Sarah  Newman,  B.  Ph.,  1897,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; English  Literature.     University  Place. 

*Hayden,Blancet  Shacklet,B.  Sc.,1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Economics  and  Philosophy.     Sterling 

*Hearn,  Kathleen  Georgina,  A.  B.,  1886;  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit.     Lincoln 

*Hill,  Bruce  Vickroy,  B.  Ph.,  1896,  Iowa  College;  Mathematics  and 
Physics.     Grinnell,  la. 

*  Holmes, Ernest  Raymond, B.  L.,  1890, The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Romance  Languages.     Lincoln 

*  House,  Homer  Clyde,  A.  B.,  1896,  Doane  College;  English  Litera- 

ture.    Crete 
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*  Hunter,  Alice  Cushman,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit.     Lincoln 

*  Hunter,  William  Boyd,  B.  Sc.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Economics.     Ponca 

*  Irwin,  Charles  Walter,  A.  B.,  1891,  Battle  Creek  College;  Latin. 

College  View 

Johnson,  Alta,  B.  L.,  1893,  The  University  of  Colorado;  Mathe- 
matics.    Moorsville,  Indiana 

♦Johnson,  Alvin Saunders,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Greek,  English  Literature,  and  Sanskrit.     Homer 

Kenagy,  Ira  Waldo,  A.  B.,  1896,  Doane  College;  English  Litera- 
ture.    Crete 

Kern,  Walter  McCullough,  A.  B.,  1896,  Indiana  State  University; 
Botany  and  European  History.     David  City 

Kling,  Linus  Warner,  A.  B.,  1892,  Augustana  College  [111.];  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit.     Rockford,  Illinois 

Korsmeyer,    Fritz    August,    B.    Sc,    1887,    The    University    of 
Nebraska;  English  Literature  and  History.     Lincoln 

Kuhlmann,  Charles,  A.  B.,  1897,The  University  of  Nebraska;  Amer- 
ican and  European  History  and  Economics.     Grand  Island 

Lewis,    Albert    Buell,  A.  B.,  1894,    The   University   of    Chicago; 
Zoology.     Santa  Anna,  California 

Loomis,  Dena  Kate,  B.  L.,  1890,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  His- 
tory.    Lincoln 

Long,  Edith,  A.  B.,  1888,  Cornell  University,  Mathematics;  Lin- 
coln 

Loughridge,    Stella    Nelson,    A.    B.,     1895,    The    University    of 
Nebraska;  English  Literature.     Lincoln 

Lyman,  Rufus  Ashley,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Zoology.     Table  Rock 

McGuffey,  John  Henry,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Zoology.     Palmyra 

*Maguire,  John  Arthur,  B.  S.,  1893,  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; American  History  and  Economics.     Lincoln 

*Mansfelde,  Belle  von,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Philosophy.     Ashland 
*  Miller,  Schuyler  William,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; English  Literature  and  German.     Schuyler 
Morgan,  Grace,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Astron- 
omy.    Lincoln 
Nienhuis,  Henry,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  English 
Literature  and  American  History.     Chicago 
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Oberlies,  Louis  Clark,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  Literature.     Lincoln 

*Pace,  Ike  Eugene  Odell,  B.  Sc.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  History.     Lincoln 

Pancoast,  Arthur  Chester,  A.  B..  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  and  European  History.    Ashland 

Parmelee,  Howard  Coon,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Chemistry  and  Physics.     Omaha 

Pfeiffer,  Laura  Belle,  B.  A.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
European  History.     York 

Philbrick,  Francis  Samuel,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne. 
braska;  American  History  and  Economics.     Lincoln 

Philbrick,  Nettie  Elizabeth,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska: American  History  and  Chemistry.     Lincoln 

*Philpott,  Charles  Wescott,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of 
Nebraska;  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Pinkerton,  Bertha  Emaline,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska;  American  History  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Piper,  Edwin  Ford,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Ameri- 
can History  and  English  literature.    Lincoln 

Prey,  Anne  Elizabeth,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English,  English  Literature,  and  Mathematics.     Lincoln. 

Reed,  Albert  A.,  A.  B.,  1898  [Feb.],  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Pedagogy  and  English.     Crete 

Reed,  Mrs.  Mae  Bowles,  A.  B.,  1890,  Cornell  University;  English 
Literature,  English.     Crete 

Ricketts,  Mable  Duncan,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  Literature  and  European  History.     Lincoln    • 

Rowe,  Jesse  Perry,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Ge- 
ology, Chemistry,  and  English  Literature.     Greeley 

Schwarz,  Charles  Fredrick,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Physics  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Searson,  James  William,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
European  History  and  Political  Science.     Grand  Island 

Shear,  Cornelius  Lott,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Botany,  German,  and  Italian.     Washington,  D.C. 

Shedd,  Harry  Graves,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  and  European  History  and  English  Literature.  Ash- 
land 

*  Skinner,  Wells  Hawkes,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Eng  ish  Literature.     Nebraska  City 

Smith,  Cora,  Frances,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska- 
Botany.     Lincoln 
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*  Smith,  Florence  Sebring,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature.     Lincoln 

*Snoddy,  James  Samuel,  B.  L.,  1893,  The  University  of  Missouri; 
English  Literature.      Richmond,  Mo. 

Spencer,  Addie  Buck,  B.  S.,  1889,  Doane  College;  German.  Lin- 
coln 

Stevens,  James  Franklin,  B.  So.,  1881,  Classical  Seminary  [Paw 
Paw,  111.  ] ;  Psychology.     Lincoln 

Stewart,  Emily,  B.  P.,  1897,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  Lin- 
coln 

Stuff,  Fred  Ames,  A.  B.,  1895,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
English  Literature.     Lincoln 

Sutton,  Harry  Trumbull,  A.  B.,  1893,  Drake  University;  English 
Literature.     Bethany 

Teele,  Ray  Palmer,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Political  Science.     Washington,  D.  C. 

Town,  Harriet  Estella,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  Literature  and  Philosophy.     Lincoln 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Emma  Boose,  B.  Sc.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; English  Literature  and  Physiology.     Lincoln 

*  Walker,  Kate  Snow,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 
Wallace,  Charles  William,  A.  B.,  1898  [Feb.],  The  University  of 
Nebraska;  English  Literature.     Lincoln 

*  Whaley,  George  Henry,  A.  B.,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Botany,  Pedagogy,  and  Zoology.     Columbus 

*  Whiting,  May  Cynthia,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature  and  Romance  Languages.     Lincoln 
Whitmore,  Horace  Greeley,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; American  History  and  Political  Science.     Emerald 

*  Wilson,  Mrs.  Emma  Parks,  B.  Sc,  1880,  The  University  of  Ne- 

braska; English  Literature.     Lincoln. 

*  Winger,  Florence  MacLean,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 

braska; Philosophy,  German,  and  Zoology.     Lincoln 
Woods,  Warren  Willis,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  Literature  and  American  History.     Lincoln 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Hall,  Daniel  Crosby,  B.  Sc,  1898  [Feb.],  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Electrical  Engineering.     Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 

Randall,  Carl  Chandler,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Electrical  Engineering 
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Other  Graduate  Students 

Alexander,  Hartley  Burr,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Greek  and  English.     Syracuse 
Ayls  worth,   Raymond   Garfield,  A.   B.,  1896,   Cotner   University; 

Greek  and  Latin.     Bethany 
Bates,  Sarah  Glazier,  A.  B.,   1868,  A.  M.,  1872,  Vassar  College; 

American  History.     Lincoln 
Bessey,  Carl  Athearn,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering.     Lincoln 
Bessey,  Edward  Athearn,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering.     Lincoln 
Bowman,  Oscar  Rufus,  B.  Sc,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English.     Lincoln 
Bnllock,  Flora,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  English 

Literature  and  Italian.     Lincoln 
Clason,  Horace  Stillman,  A.  B.,  1892,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Mineralogy 
Fossler,  Christine,  B.  Sc,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Peda- 
gogy.    Lincoln 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Viola  Price,  Ph.  B.,  1878,  Ph.  M.,  1885,  Mt.  Union 

College  [Ohio];  English  Literature  and  Romance  Language. 

Lincoln 
Haggard,  Laura  Augusta,  A.  B.,  1889,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 
Hampson,  William  B.,  B.  M.  E.,  1893,  M.  E.,  1896,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; Chemistry  and  Electrical  Engineering.     Lincoln 
Harwood.  Helen  Cook,  A.  B  ,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Italian.     Lincoln 
Hoy,    Howard  Hartman,  B.  S. ,  1896,  South  Dakota  Agricultural 

College;  Electrical  Engineering.     Winthrop,  So.  Dak. 
Hullhorst,  Mary  Fredrica,  A.  B.,  1892,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Leist,  Amelia  Helen,  B.  L.,  1896,  Central  Wesleyan  College  [Mo.]; 

American  History  and  English.     Lincoln 
Louderback,  Andrew  Vach el,  B.  S.,  1895,  Lane  University  [Kan.]; 

English  Literature  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 
Manley,  Robert  Hardy,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Zoology.     Lincoln 
Newton,  William  Carleton,  A.  B.,  1896,  Union  College;  Chemistry, 

French,  and  Zoology.     College  View 
Nicola,  Benn  Eugene,  B.  S.,  1893,  Battle  Creek  College;  Chemistry, 

College  View 
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Nikaido,  Yasujuro,  B.  S.,  1893,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
German  and  Chemistry.     University  Place 

Peebles,  Winifred  Marie,  A.  B.,  1894,  Battle  Creek  College;  Latin. 

College  View- 
Reeves,  William  Marshall,  A.  B.,  1816,  Northwestern  Christian 
College;  Ph.  B.,  1897,  Drake  University;  Astronomy.     Bethany 

Robbins,  Ida  Lute,  B.  S.,  1890,  Tabor  College  [la.];  American  His- 
tory and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Sinister,  John  Wesley,  B.  S.,  1897,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; Electrical  Engineering.     Florence,  So.  Dak. 

Spurck,  Jessie  Benton,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  History  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Spurck,  Mary  Annie,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Ped- 
agogy.    Lincoln 

Young,  Clare  Cooke,  B.  So.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Botany  and  Chemistry.     Lincoln 


COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS 


FOURTH  YEAR— 143 


Men— 56 

Auman,       Martha      Theodora, 

Tecumseh 
Axling,  William,  Gothenburg 
Barber,  Jennie  May,  Holdrege 
Barber,  Vergil  Cassius,  Lincoln 
Barron,  Pleasant  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln 
Beattie,  Ethel  Blanche,  Peru 
Betts,  Annie  Marie,  Lincoln 
Bischof ,  Arthur  Alf  on,  Nebraska 

City 
Bross,  Alice  Heywood,  Lincoln 
Burleigh,  James  Rensalaer,  Lin- 
coln 
Capell,  Clarence  Swift,  Omaha 
Capell,  Frank  James,  Omaha 
Carscadden,  Edna  Blanche,  Mil- 
ford 
Closson,  Oda  Zoe,  Lincoln 
Corey,  Stephen  Jared,  Rolla,  Mo. 
Crewitt,     Mrs.      Julia      Maria, 

Schuyler 
Cropsey,    Cora    Caldwell,    Fair- 
bury 
Cushman,  Mabel  Edith,  Lincoln 
Davies,  George  Andrew,  Rising 
City 


Women — 47 

Davisson,  Albert  Eugene,  New 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Day,  Carrie,  Omaha 
Deal,  Alva  Laurence,  Trenton, 

Mo. 
Dempster,  Mable  Bly the,  Geneva 
DuBois,  Ada,  Ashland 
Erb,  Carl  Lee,  Lincoln 
Farnham,  Jane  Revilo,  Lincoln 
Fauquet,  Emile,  Cedar  Bluffs 
Fisher,  Cassius  Asa,  Fremont 
Gere,  Ellen  Bladen,  Lincoln 
Gere,  Frances  Clapham,  Lincoln 
Gilinan,   Alfred  Alonzo,  North 

Platte 
Green,  Lucy  Garrison,  Lincoln 
Hager,    George    Edward,    Clay 

Centre 
Hagey,  Emma  Joanna,  Norfolk 
Haggard,  Ralph  Whitledge,  Lin- 
coln 
Halstead,  Will  Leon,  Lincoln 
Hedge,  Ural  Verne,  Lincoln 
Heitzman,  Wi  liamS.,  Beulah 
Hendv,      Charles,      Jr.,     North 

Platte 
Henry,  Edson  Alden,  Lincoln 
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Henry,  Margaret  Edith,  Lincoln 
Holmes,      Kittie       Shackleton, 

Lincoln 
Humphrey,  Fred  Blaine,  Lincoln 
Jeffery,  Leona  Idilla,  Lincoln 
Jeffords,  Clyde  Ray,  St.  Paul 
Keith,  Arthur  Leslie,  Bethany 
Kindler,  George   Ernest,  Garri- 
son 
Lansing,  Jessie  Belle,  Lincoln 
Lehman,   William    Henry,    Co- 
lumbus 
Lien,  Jonas,  Sioux  Falls,  South 

Dakota 
Lnnn,  Thomas  D.,  Lincoln 
Lytle,    Anna    Webster,    Green- 
wood 
McGahey,    Mary  Wilson,    Lin- 
coln 
McKay,      William        Lincoln, 

Omaha 
Martin,    Orville    Hayes,    Bene- 
dict 
Meier,  Otto  William,  Crete 
Meliza,  Lew  Elmer,  Verdon 
Metcalf,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Moore,      Ezekial     Arrowsmith, 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
Noren,   Selma    Constance,    Mc- 

Cook 
Parker,  Ulysses  Simson,  Sutton, 

Vt. 
Patch,  Leroy  Vernon,  Omaha 
Payne,  Robert  Brace,  Otto 
Pearson,  John  Elmer,  Lincoln 
Pinkerton,  Samuel  Walter,  Box 

Elder 
Polk,  Edna  Charles,  Lincoln 
Pope,  Alvin  Eugene,  Red  Cloud 
Pope,  Donald  Irving,  Red  Cloud 
Porter,  George  Nevman,   Una- 

dilla 
Reed,  Albert  A.,  Beatrice 
Reynolds,  Belle  Winifred,  York 
Riley,  Frank  Teal,  Omaha 
Robbins,   Charles   Burton,  Lin- 
coln 


Roddy,     Thomas    Francis,    Ne- 
braska City 
Rooney,  Ellen,  Omaha 
Russell,  Mary  Anne,  Schuyler 
Russell,  Philip  Winfred,  Omaha 
Scherzer,  Eliza,  Dorchester 
Schneller,  Clara,  Clay  Centre 
Schwartz,  Edith  Gertrude,  Man- 

kato,  Minn. 
Sidle,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Sarah   Elizabeth,   Lead, 

South  Dakota 
Spencer,  Craig  Lemuel,  Dakota 

City 
Stewart,       Gertrude       Estella, 

Campbell 
Stewart,  Horace  Burton,  Atlan- 
tic, Iowa 
Sullivan,  Mary,  Jackson 
Sundean,      Manda      Josephine, 

Lincoln 
Taylor,  Anna  Lucile,  Lincoln 
Taylor,    Charles   William,    Red 

Oak,  la. 
Thomson,  Robert  Milton,  War- 

rensburg,  Mo. 
Walker,  Mercy  Adams,  Schuy- 
ler 
Wallace,  Charles  William,  Hop- 
kins, Mo. 
Wallace,  Hannah  Alice,    Teka- 

mah 
Wheeler,  Lela  Alice,  Osceola 
White,  Sherman  Avery,   Mam- 

aroneck,  N.  Y. 
Wiggenhorn,  Ernest  Alexander, 

Ashland 
Wiggins,       Frank      Ellsworth, 

Steele  City 
Wilkinson,  Edward  Grosvenor, 

Lincoln 
Wilkinson,  Lisle,  Lincoln 
Williamson,  Blossom,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Veda  May,  Ashland 
Woodford,  Mary  Ethel,  Clay,  la. 
Worley,    Lottie     Cornell,    Box 
Butte 


THIRD  YEAR-106 
Men— 59  Women— 47 


Abbott,  Annette  Lois,  Lincoln 
Abbott,  Fred  Hiram,  Lincoln 
21 


Aylsworth,  Leon  Emmons,  Ray- 
mond, So.  Dak. 
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Baer,  Alva  Aldus,  Lenora,  Kan. 
Barry,  Frank  Walter,  Wahoo 
Becker,  Cynthia  Ann,  Burwell 
Benedict,  George  Arthur,  Ran- 
dolph 
Bollenbach,  Adolph,  Dawson 
Boomer,  Joseph  Francis,    Bea- 

Boomer,     Walter    Lloyd,     Hot 

Springs,  So.  Dak 
Boose,  John  Henry,  Falls  City 
Bridge,  Laura  Belle,  Fremont 
Broady,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Brown,  Bessie  Kent,  Cozad 
Brown,  Orlo,  Talmage 
Burrows,  Lucinda  Walker,  Lin- 
coln 
Chapin,  Edwin  Tuttle,  Omaha 
Chappell,  Martha  Ellen,  Lincoln 
Christensen,   Christian  Jensen, 

Minden 
Clark,  Edgar  Harlan,  Wahoo 
Cleland,  Jesse  Purinton,  Omaha 
Cleveland,    Mabel    Remington, 

Lincoln 
Cook,  Grace  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Cramb,  Edgar  Myron,  Fairbury 
Dahl,  Lenora  Henrietta,  Lincoln 
Davidson,  Nelson  Mansfield,  Te- 

cumseh 
Davis,  Mary  Vincent,  Lincoln 
Denison,  John  De  Los,  Clarion,  la. 
Edwards,  Lee,  Woodbine,  la. 
Elliott,  Robert  Dale,  Beatrice 
Faherty,   Anna  Julia,   Denver, 

Col. 
Fee,  Orville  Jackson,  Fullerton 
Fifer,  Flora,  Lincoln 
Forbes,  Lydia  Bonfield,  Fremont 
Fox,  Jennie  Leonora,  Lexington 
Garber,  Cora  Alda,  Red  Cloud 
Griffith,  George  Parmer,  Paw- 
nee City 
Gund,  Ide  May,  Lincoln 
Gutleben,  Daniel,  Emerald 
Hamilton,  Bird  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Hanson,  Albert,  Elkhorn,  la. 
Harley,  Dora  Maria,  Lincoln 
Haskell,  Quete  Emma,  Augusta 

Me. 
Hastie,  John  Dearborn,  Hams 
fork,  Wyo. 


Hawxby,  Frederick  George,  Lin- 
coln 
Hayden,  Ella  Helen,  Sterling 
Hayward,  William  Henry,  Ne- 
braska City 
Hills,  Whitford  Carl,  Crawfords- 

ville,  Ind. 
Kind,  John  Louis,  Crete 
Kring,  Ervin  Henry,  Lexington 
Kuegle,  Frederick  William,  West 
Point  _  "      , 

Kuhlmann,  Fred,  Grand  Island 
Lewis,  Ida,  "Lincoln 
Loughridge,    Julia    Emmelme, 

Lincoln 
Lowrie,  William  James,  O  Neill 
MacFarland,  Jane  Cobb,  Lincoln 
Mackin,  Eugenie,  Omaha 
MacMillan,  Grace  Eugenie,  Om- 
aha 
Mansf  elde,  Charles  Herbert  von, 

Ashland 
Meier,  Carl  Henry,  Lincoln 
Meier,  Henry  August,  Crete 
Melick,  Carrie  Marie,  Davey 
Metcalf ,  Henry  Lee,  Lincoln 
Millar,  Lida  Alice,  Lincoln 
Mulliken,  Clara  Angeline,  Nick- 

erson 
Mumau,  Sidney  Lee,  Tobias 
Mumford,      Luther      Emerson, 

Freeman 
Newbranch,    Lillian    Violetta, 

Lincoln 
Nielsen,  Henry  Peter,  Omaha 
Pearson,  Louis  William,  Lincoln 
Pentzer,      Jennie      Blackburn, 

Lincoln 
Phelps,  Ella  Loomis,  Omaha 
Pierce,  Maude,  Pawnee  City 
Piatt,  Clifton  Josiah,  Lincoln 
Price,  Orville  Thaddeus,  Beth- 
any, Mo. 
Quaintance,  Bertha  Belle,  Cable, 

I1L 
Rain,  Frank  Lewis,  Fairbury 

Randall,  Nelle,  Omaha 
Robertson,       William       James 

Nimow,  Lincoln 
Sargent,  Elizabeth  Jane,  Lincoln 
Schick,  Roy,  Seward 
ShaffeT,  Cora  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
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Shank,    Florence    Marie,    Red 

Oak,  la. 
Shedd,  George  Clifford,  Ashland 
Sherman,     Lucius    Whittlesey, 

Lincoln 
Snuff,  Carl  Leroy,  Lincoln 
Sloan,  Sam  Berkley,  Logan,  la. 
Smith,  Minnie  Frances,  Lincoln 
Spurck,  Alberta,  Lincoln 
Stanton,  Jessie  Lonise,  Decatur 
Stoltz,   Jacob   Franklin,   Stella 
Story,  Claudius  McClave,  Paw- 
nee City 
Stuart,  Melinda  Berry,  Madison 
Sumner,  John  True,  Omaha 


Thomson,  Peter  Henry,  Minden 
Tucker,  Henry  Robinson,    Lin- 
coln 
Vancil,  Leola  Emma,  Lincoln 
Vore,  Anna  Lucile,  Lincoln 
Wallace,  Mary  Irene,  Omaha 
Watkins,  Albert,  Jr.,  Lincoln 
Weaver,  Lawrence  Myers,  Falls 

City 
Whedon,  Burt  Denison,  Lincoln 
White,  Clarence  Robert,  David 

City 
Wilson,   Claude  Staley,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Ruth  Ivins,  Hastings 
Wirt,  Lula  Eva,  York 


SECOND  YEAR-127 


Men— 52 


Abbott,  Josephine,  Ashland 

Adams,  Don  Jack,  Superior 

Aden,  Anna,  Garrison 

Aden,  Harry,  Garrison 

Alderman,  Rena  Bell,  Hurley, 
So.  Dak. 

Allen,  Charles  Jennings,  Daw- 
son 

Allen,  Mattie,  Westerville 

Andreson,  Wilbur  Earhart,  De- 
Witt 

Anker,  Sigurd  Johannes,  Elk 
Horn,  la. 

Ashford,  Julia,  Homer 

Atwood,  Anna  Mary,  Humboldt 

Beghtol,  Carl  Duffield,  Friend 

Bishop,  Joseph  Clyde,  Red  Oak, 
la. 

Bliss,  Rodney  Waldo,  Minden 

Boese,  Rosa  Marguerite,  Ne- 
braska City 

Bowlby,  Harry  Lee,  Crete 

Boyle,  James  Ernest,  Boyle,  Kan. 

Burr,  Horace  Campbell,  Jr., 
Omaha 

Burrows,  Sara  Anna,  Lincoln 

Burt,  Barbara,  Superior 

Chappell,  Rena  Jane,  Lincoln 

Church,  Anna,  Dover 

Cooke,  Harriet  Mossman,  Lin- 
coln 

Cottle,  Lewis  Emery,  Edgar 

Crandall,  May,  Red  Oak,  la. 


Women— 75 

Crowell,  Lydia  Sears,  Blair 
Davis,  Margaret,  Plattsmouth 
Davis,  Orin  Abram,  Murray 
Dimmick,    John  Addison,   Lin- 
coln 
Dinsmore,    Harriet    Alden,  He- 
bron 
Dinsmore,  Susan  Belle,  Hebron 
Eckles,  Joseph  Paul,  Chadron 
Erford,  Mabel  Clyde,  Lincoln 
Evans,  Alonzo  Jefferson,  Cowen- 

town,  Md. 
Ferris,    Maude    Susie,    Central 

City 
Finlay,    Ethan    Clyde,    Green- 
wood 
Franklin,  Chester  Arthur,  Om- 
aha 
Funk,  Charles  Magna,  Pickerell 
Garber,    Daniel     Martin,     Red 

Cloud 
Godard,  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Gordon,  Anthony  Edward,  He- 
bron 
Grant,  Selma,  Mead 
Hammond,  Clara,  Lincoln 
Henry,  Nettie,  Tecumseh 
Hess,    Rosalind    May,    Pawn e a 

City 
Hiltner,  Daisy  Edith,  Lincoln 
Hilton,   David  Clark..    Chicago, 

Howard,  Ora  May,  Edgar 
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Students 


Hughes,  Evangeline  May,  Fre- 
mont 
Hunt,  Robert  Sanford,  Douglas 
Hunting,  Walter  Judson,  Arap- 
ahoe 
Hutchinson,  Amos  Therlo,  Peru 
Hutchison,  Lou  Adelaide,   Lin- 
coln 
Hyde,  Winifred  Florence,  Lin- 
coln __ 
Johnson,       Harry       Theodore, 

Dakota  City 
Johnson,  John  Andrew,  Dakota 

Johnson,     Samuel    Chatterton, 

Villisca,  la. 
Johnston,  Bertha,  Peru 
Jones,    Charles    William,    Hay 

Springs 
Kennedy,   Marie  Pauline,   Om- 
aha ,  . 
Kline,      George     Washington, 

Nora  . 

Knutson,  Anton  Henry,  Blair 
Lampert,  David,  Cedar  Blufts  _ 
Larrabee,    Wayne  Bliss,   Rapid 

City,  South  Dakota 
Long,  Rosa,  Carleton 
McCrosky,  Anna,  Tecumseh 
MacFarland,  Jessie  Mary,  Lin- 
coln _ 
Mickey,  Blanche  Ida,  Osceola 
Miles,  Nelvil  Russell,   Schuyler 
Miller,  Eleanora,  Lincoln 
Moore,  William  Henry  Harrison, 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 
Morgan,  Clara  Edith,  Lincoln 
Morgan,  Jessica  Aline,  Hebron 
Muir  Sarah  Theodosia,  Lincoln 
Mumau,  Greta  May,  Tobias 
Nunemaker,  Hugh  E.,  Tobias 
O'Connell,  Cora,  Tecumseh 
Osborn,  Frank  Ely,  Norfolk   _ 
Parks,   Miriam    Augusta,    Lin- 
coln , 
Parmelee,       Albert       Edward, 

Omaha 
Payne,  Florence  Edith,   Schuy 

ler  . 

Pillsbury,    Melville   Paul,    Lin 

coin  tvt-j^i 

Plowhead,  John  Jacob,  Middle 
ton,  Idaho 


Pollock,    Birdie    Miriam,    New 

Brighton,  Pa. 
Pollock,  Clarence  Amander,  N  ew 

Brighton,  Pa. 
Post,  Addie  Marie,  Plattsmouth 
Prentiss,  May  Louise,  Lincoln 
Prey,  Edna  Jean,  Lincoln 
Price,  Myrtle  Vivian,  Albion 
Price,  William  Sampson,  Albion 
Rait,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Par- 
ker, So.  Dak. 
Reed,     Mrs.     Anna     Yeomans, 

Beatrice 
Reed,  Mary  Agnes,  Lincoln 
Reynolds,  Grace  Elizabeth,  York 
Roper,  Ralph  Chase,  Parker,  So. 

Dak.  T .       . 

Rosa,  Burt  Alonzo,  Lincoln 
Rushton,  Grace  Isabel,  Fairmont 
Sampson,  Reuben,  Weston 
Seablom,    Sadie    Margaret,    Es- 
sex, la. 
Seeley,  Ora  Fay,  Bennet  m 

Stratton,  Laura  Margaret,  Lin- 
coln . 
Stratton,  Olive  Fay,  Lincoln 
Teeter,  Hugh  Albert,  Ithaca 
Theobald,     Herbert    Jeremiah, 

Wayne 
Thome,  Rose  Mary,  Bladen 
Towne,  Mary  Agnes,  Omaha 
Trester,    Zuella   Althea,    Mani- 

tou,  Col.  . 

Tritsch,  Anna  Marie,  Carleton 
Walker,      Joseph     Goodwills, 

Pawnee  City         m 
Wallace,  Ivy  Anna,  Lincoln 
Wallace,  Mary  Dottie,  Council 

Bluffs,  la.  .      - 

Wallace,  Olive  May,  Lincoln 
Walton,  Clara  Rachel  Lincoln 
Walvoord,  Bertha  Dilla, Holland 
Wessel,     Rhinehardt    Harmon, 

Table  Rock 
West,  Fred,  Lincoln 
Wheeler,  Grace  Margaret,  Osce- 
ola _  .  , 
Whipple,  Ella  Grace,  Fairbury 
Whiting,  Adelloyd,  Lincoln 
■      Wiggenhorn,    Selma    Augusta, 

Ashland 
-      Wilson,  Harriet,  Ashland 

Woodland,    Frank   H.,   Omaha 
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Woods,  Helen  Eddy,  Lincoln 
Woods.  Hulda   Marie,  Schuyler 
Woods.  Katherine,  Beatrice 


Woods,      Katherine       Lavone, 

Schuyler 
Wycoff,  Pearle  Morris,  Lincoln 


FIRST  YEAR— 169 


Men— 7: 


iitken.  Daisy  Elsie,  Ashland 
Alexander,  Mary  Charlotte,  Lin- 
coln 
Anderson,     Gertrude    Evaline, 

Syracuse 
Andrews,    Grace  Alsyne,  Fair- 
bury 
Auman,  Anna  Mary,  Lincoln 
Baker,  James  Edgar,  Red  Oak, 

la. 
Balsley,  Josie  Glenalvin,  Genoa 
Bancroft,  Clark  Hobart,  Yonk- 

ers,  N.  Y. 
Barclay,  Mary  Rhoda,  Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Barnett,  Agnes  Eleanore,  Hold- 

rege 
Bell,  Jennie  Gertrude,   Lincoln 
Berry,  Elmer,  Dayey 
Bihler,  Anna  Mary,  Carleton 
Bishop,  Grace  Lillian,  Lincoln 
Blandin,  Elsie  Mae,  Western 
Bonnell,  Winifred  Blanche,  Lin- 
coln 
Bovee,  William  James,  Norfolk 
Branson,  Lois  Stuart,  Lincoln 
Brich,     Paul     Antonius,    Arm- 
strong 
Bridge,  Nona  Springer,  Fremont 
Broady,  Bracton,  Lincoln 
Buckmaster,  May  Mary,  Creigh- 

ton 
Burt,        Waldo        Wadsworth, 

Superior 
Butler,    Bessie    Josephine,    Ge- 
neva 
Carpenter,  Fred  John,  Parker, 

So.  Dak. 
Carter,  Clifton,  Tekamah 
Case,  Paul  Leland,  Endicott 
Chappell,  Jessie  Alice,  Lincoln 
Clapp,   Charles    Willard,    Elm- 
wood 
Clapp,  Hugh   Elton,  Steele  City 
Clark,    Rose     Bertha,    Pawnee 
City 


Women— 97 

Clemens,  Nettie,  Lincoln 
Cole,  Fannie  Louise,  Omaha 
Compton,  Charles  Herrick,  Lin- 
coln 
Comstock,   Ada    Delia,   Bloom- 

ington 
Cook,  Carolyn  Eugenia,  Wahoo 
Coover,  Frank  Glenwood,  San- 
dusky, Ohio 
Crabtree*   Clara  Mae,    Lincoln 
Craig,  Mary  Haynes,  Craig 
Crawford,  James  Chamberlain, 

West  Point 
Cutter,  Grace  Prescott,  Lincoln 
Cutts,  Lina  Frater,  David  City 
Dallas,  James  Andrews,  Atlan- 
tic, la. 
Doran,    Charles    Edmund,    Sid- 
ney 
Downing,    Bertha  Rocena,  Bea- 
ver City 
Dudley,        George        Wilford, 

Hastings 
Eaton,  Mary  Mavrette,  Kearney 
Edgerton,  Frank  Eugene,  Wood- 
bine, la. 
Ellis,  John  Samuel,  Villisca,  la. 
Ellis,  Mamie,  Lincoln 
Erismann,  Geneva  Bertha,  Hick- 
man 
Fauquet,    Arsene,  Cedar  Bluffs 
Fiske,  Laura  Belle,  Lincoln 
Fleming,  Clara  Marie,  Hopkins, 

Mo. 
Fowler,  Clara  Wood,  Lincoln 
Gillis,  Lizzie  Janet,  Tekamah 
Gilmore,  Deda  Maria,  Fairbury 
Gordon,  Bert  Raymond,  Bee 
Green,  Walter  Collier,  Lincoln 
Gregory,  Callie  Ethel,  Lincoln 
Grimm,  Mabel  Maud,  Wilber 
Grimm,  May  Azelia,  Wilber 
Gund,  Edna  Mann,  Lincoln 
Hallo  well,  Florence  Mabel,  Kear- 
ney 
Hanson,  Daisy  Mae,  Lincoln 
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Students 


Harper,  Ella  Bradford,  Lincoln 

Harvey,  Edward  Phineas,  Lin- 
coln 

Heartt,  William  Raymond, 
York 

Heffner,  Ernest  Maxwell,  Kear- 
ney 

Henderson,  John  Henry,  Osceola 

Henderson,  Vilas  Alexander, 
Creighton 

Herbert,  William  Mathew, 
Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 

Hershey,  Archibald  Clippenger, 
Beatrice 

Hisey.  Albert  Samuel,  Macon, 
Col. 

Hoge,  Charles  Tullis,  Lincoln 

Hood,  Laura  Sarah,  La  Porte, 

Ind- 
Hopewell,  Walter  Melville,  Te- 

kamah 
Hull,  Orma  Lulu,  Humboldt 
Hullhorst,   Charlotte    Eugenia, 

Lincoln 
Hymer,     Kathryn,     University 

Imler,  Charles  Reade,  Nelson 
Johnson,     Caroline     Christine, 

Hampton 
Johnston,  Nona  Mercedes,  Peru 
Jones,  Edwin  Henry,  Dunbar 
Jones,   Watkins    Wilson,  Dun- 
bar 
Kidd,  Fred  Garfield,  Wilber 
Kierstead,  Henry  Jay,  Tilden 
Klinge,   Hepbolt    John,    Grand 

Island 
Koop,  Bessie,  Nebraska  City 
Lafler,  Henry  Anderson,  Albion 
Larson,  Hester  Sophia,  Ulysses 
Lathrop,  Edith  Anna,  Inland 
Lewis,  Morton  Burr,  Normal 
Libby,  Arnold  Pratt,  Lincoln 
Lindell,    Lillian    Myrte,    Fair- 
bury 
Lute,  Anna  Maud,  Paxton 
Lyons,  Grace  Louise,  Fairbury 
McCune,  Eva  Mary,  Stromsburg 
McGahey,  Florence  Irwin,  Lin- 
coln 
McGeachin,    William    Rankin, 

Orleans 
McGuffey,  Jennie,  Palmyra 


McKillip,     Lloyd     Harrington, 

Seward 
McLaughlin,     Catherine    Sera- 

phine,  Lincoln 
McMenemy,      Mary     Harland, 

Blair 
McNish,  Jesse   Clark,  Fremont 
McPhee,    Marguerite  Cameron, 

Lincoln 
McQuinn,  Frances  Maria,  Wy- 

more 
Malpert,   John  Herman,   Hum- 
boldt 
Manning,    John    Aloisius,    Lin- 
coln 
Marsh,  John  Esty,  Doniphan 
Marsh,  Lucian  Jahu,  Lincoln 
Martin,  Frank  Lee,  Lincoln 
Maule,  Florence,  Lincoln 
Maule,   Frances  Gertrude,  Lin- 
coln 
Mayer,  Leon,  Ogden,  Utah 
Meier,  Eliza  Ellen,  Crete 
Neeland,  Fred  Albert,  Heming- 

ford 
Neidhart,     Emma    Marguerite, 

Nicholson,  Winifred  Christine, 
Lincoln 

Outcalt,   Emma  Frances,    Lin- 
coln 

Overturf,    John     Horton,     Elk 
Creek 

Parrish,  Mabel,  Lincoln 

Powell,   Malinda  James,   Cory- 
don,  Ky. 

Prytle,  Jessie  Blanche,  Beatrice 

Rainey,  Frank  Goodman,  Brown- 
ville 

Rainey,        Ralph        Raxstraw, 
Brownville 

Reynoldson,  Addie,  Albion 

Richards,  Mabel,  Lincoln 

Richardson,  Florence  Ella,  Ger- 
ing 

Roberts,      Hallie       Hazzeltme, 
South  Omaha 

Rodenbrock,  Minna  Luella,  Ne- 
braska City 

Rosa,  Inez,  Lincoln 

Rulla,  Frederick  Carl,  Sterling 

Safford,  Scott,  Lincoln 

Sams,  Harvey  Sudell,  Elmwood 
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Schively,    Charles    Clark,    Abi- 
lene, Kan. 
Schndel,  Robert  Karl,  Macon 
Sedgwick,  Catherine  Margaret, 

York 
Shankland,   Perry    Lynn,    Lin- 
coln 
Shaw,    Charles    Edgar,    Green- 
wood 
Sheldon,  Esther  Celia,  Avoca 
Shnltz,  Stella,  Schuyler 
Slaughter,  Guy  Tyson,  Genoa 
Smith,     Louise    Clare,     Platts- 

mouth 
Smith,  Nettie  Ferguson,  North 

Bend 
Snyder,    William    Patton,  Eu- 
reka 
Sprung,   Annetta    Mabel,    Lin- 
coln 
Sweet,  June  May,  Lincoln 
Syford,  Ethel  Corrinne,  Lincoln 
Taylor,  Ida  May,  Exeter 
Thomas,  Mabel  Ida,  So.  Omaha 
Thompson,  Ella  May,  Lincoln 


Tukey,  Ethel  Maxwell,    Omaha 

Van  Camp,  Louise,  Grand  Isl'd 

Walker,  Mrs.  Edna  Jane,  Lin- 
coln 

Warner,  Ray,  Missouri  Valley, 
la. 

Waterman,  Roy  Luzerne,  Carle- 
ton 

Waugh,  William  Thomas,  Lin- 
coln 

Weaver,  Paul  Bennett,  Falls 
.    City 

Webb,  Clara  May,  Lincoln 

West,  Lulu  Belle,  Wyoming 

Wetzel,  Edna  Fay,  Omaha 

Wetzel,  Lydia,  Lincoln 

Whipple,  Helen  Mabel,  Ashland 

Wight,  Clarence  .Edward,  Gib- 
bon 

Williams,  Charles  Erwin,  Weep- 
ing Water 

Winger,  Marguerite  Irwin,  Lin- 
coln 

Wray,  Charles  Le  Count,  York 


IN  ABSEMTIA— 2 


Men— 1 
Abbott,  Edith,  Grand  Island 


Thompson, 
Adams 


Women— 1 

Samuel 


Henry, 


UNCLASSED  STUDENTS— 169 


Men— 80 

Abbott,  Jennie  Harter,  Lincoln 
Abbott,  Lewis  Keene,  Lincoln 
Andrews,     Lydia     Centennial, 

Steele  City 
Archer,  Rollie  James,  Palmyra 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Lora  Vale,  Cho- 

teau,  Mont 
Baer,  Jacob  Sylvester,  Lincoln 
Baird,  Estelle  May,  Cedar  Rapids 
Baird,     James     Rolla,     Cedar 

Rapids 
Bartz,  Pearl  Nora,  Ravenna 
Beach,  Marie,  Lincoln 
Brown,\Etoland  William,  Lincoln 
Bryan,  Mrs.  Mary  Baird,  Lincoln 
Burman,  Adolph,  Boelus 


Women— 129 

Burt,   Frederick  Lesly,   Prairie 

Home 
Capron,  Hattie,  Carleton 
Carson,  Rosanna,  Lincoln 
Carver,     Mrs.     Laura    Marion, 

Meadow  Creek,  Mont. 
Cave,     Nellie,     Westmoreland, 

Kan. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Anna  E. ,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Charlotte  Jane,  Lincoln 
Clarke,  Lucy  May,  Tecumseh 
Cochrane,  Nelia  Martha, Lincoln 
Colburn,  Thomas  Alfred,  Lincoln 
Collins,  Ethel  Mae,  Wahoo 
Colvin,  Gertrude  Pearl,  Arapa- 
hoe 
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Students 


Contryman,  Margaret  Elsie,  Ne- 

hawka 
Cook,  Mary,  Blair 
Corbin,  Sarah  Jane,  Pontiac,  111. 
Corey,  Charles  Waterman,  Have- 
lock 
Craig,  Mrs.  Mary  Haynes,  Lin- 
coln 
Cramer,  Mrs.  Mary  Marguerite, 

Columbus 
Cross,  Florence  Elizabeth,  Vic- 
toria 
Cunningham,     Frances      Jane, 

Lincoln 
Dasenbrock,      John      Deidrich, 

Leigh 
Dimmick,    Clara     Jane,     Blue 

Hill 
Dinsmore,  John  Wirt,  Lincoln 
Dinwiddie,  Edna,  Slack,  Wyo. 
Dorwart,  Helen  Rebecca,  Friend 
Dunn,  Sara  Elizabeth,  Syracuse 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Majorie  Elizabeth, 

Lincoln 
Eldridge,  Nellie,  Fairbury 
Elmen,    Mrs.    Marie     Lavinia, 

Lincoln 
Elmore,  Cora  Emeline,  Talmage 
Ensign,  Ina  Baird,  Lincoln 
Farrell,  Ella  May,  Inland 
Faurot,      Charlotte       Harriett, 

Lyons,  la. 
Finlay,  Sylvia  Imogene,  Green- 
wood 
Fraser,  Isaac,  Hutton,  Mont. 
Fricke,    Carl      George,    Platts- 

mouth 
Gallagher,  Marguerite,  Lincoln 
Goff,  Helen  Minerva,  Kearney 
Goldsmith,  Hattie,  West  Point 
Griffith,  Lucy,  Lincoln 
Gustin,  Frank  Jasper,  Kearney 
Guthery,  Mabel  Geneva,  Clarks 
Haney,  John,  Rising  City 
Hart,  Mrs.   Carrie  Smith,   Lin- 
coln 
Hart,  Mrs.  MaryE.,  Trenton 
Hartley,  Flora  Belle,  Lincoln 
Hawley,  Henrietta,  Lincoln 
Hazlett,  Maude,  Lincoln 
Hearn,  Alberta  Lucia,   Lincoln 
Hill,  Helen,  Deshler 


Hodgman,  Mrs.  Jennie  Stanley, 

Lincoln 
Holaday,  Mrs.  Nira  Ellen,  Lin- 
coln 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Emma  Hoagland, 

Lincoln 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Florence,  Lincoln 
Holmes,  Florence  Farwell,  Lin- 
coln 
Hosford,  George  Lewis,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Houck,  Daisy,  Grand  Island 
Houtz,  Laura  Belle,  Lincoln 
Howland,  Anna  L.,  Lincoln 
Hughes,  Mary  Katherine,   Lin- 
coln 
Hutchinson,  May  Leone,  Ander- 
son, la. 
Ingersoll,  Nina  Maude,  Lincoln 
Jackson,  Winnie  Edith,  Lincoln 
Jessen,  Annabel,  Nebraska  City 
Jorgensen,  Carrie  Marie,  Staple- 
hurst 
Kimball,  Walter  A. ,  Madison 
Knotts,  Mrs.  Minnie  Prey,  Lin- 
coln 
Lashley,  Myrtle,  Beaver  City 
Latshaw,   Mrs.    Jessie  A.,   Lin- 
coln 
Libby,  Mrs.  Irene  Slay  ton,  Lin- 
coln 
Loomis,  Lucinda  Bills,  Lincoln 
McClay,  Harriet  Lamb,  Lincoln 
McClure,  Daisy,  Elk  Creek 
McConnell,  Robert  B.,  Superior 
McHugh,  Josie  Mary,  Omaha 
McKinney,  Mrs.  Dora  Stockton, 

Trenton 
McMaster,     Mother    St.    John, 

Lincoln 
McNair,  Ida  May,  Lincoln 
Manahan,   Minnie  Kelley,   Lin- 
coln 
Marferding,  Mrs.   Sarah  Janet, 

Lincoln 
Mather,  Mrs.  Alice  Hyatt,  West- 
ern 
Matthews,     William     Francis, 

Lincoln 
Merrill,  Lulu  May,  Cedar  Falls, 

la. 
Meserve,  Edna  Taylor,  McCook 
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Miller,  Louise,  Queen  City,  Mo. 
Mills,  Blanc-he,  Osceola 
Munro,  George,  Milford 
Munroe,  Lily  Bell,  Canon  City 
Mutchniore,  Fanny  D.,  Orleans 
Palmer,  Blanche  Grace,  Ulysses 
Patterson,  Joseph  William,  Tur- 
key River,  la. 
Peebles,  Lou  Diana,  Lincoln 
Phillips,  Ada  Clare,  Ponca 
Placek,  Emil  Edwin,  Milligan 
Pope,  Lois,  Red  Cloud 
Price,  Anna  May,  Fairbury 
Pyrtle,  Emma  Ruth,  Lexington 
Quigley,  Margaret,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Rands,  Sarah  Jane,  Falmouth, 

Ky. 
Reyman,     Anna    Gladys,    Tal- 

mage 
Riordan,  Mary  Teresa,  Burling- 
ton, la. 
Robinson,  Leona,  Rushville 
Rockwell,    Mrs.    Etha,    McFall, 

Mo. 
Root,  Mabel  Viola,  Lincoln 
Ryan,  Sadie  Anna,  Ogalalla 
Schairer,   Alice  Augusta,  West 

Point 
Schroeder,  Rosabel  Carrie,  Bert- 
rand 
Sheldon,   Addison    Ervin,    Lin- 
coln 
Simpson,    John  Andrew,    Law- 
rence, Kan. 
Smith,  Eudora  Lee,  Crawford 
Smith,  Inez  Cora,  Lavaca 
Snyder,  Bertha  Eugenia,  Lincoln 
Spohn,  Delia,  Newman 
Stanwix,  Mabel  Eliza,  Ragan 
Steele,  Cora  A. ,  Coon  Rapids,  la. 


Stockton,  Susie  Mary,   Trenton 
Stracke,  Augusta,  Lincoln 
Straub,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Avoca 
Stuefer,  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Wesb 

Point 
Stump,  Florence  Charlotte,  Bea- 
ver Crossing 
Thayer,  Mattie  Sophia,  Lincoln 
Thayer,  Olive  Frances,  Wayne 
Tibbets,  Anna  Mary,  Lincoln 
Toof,  Harry  Edward,  Aurora 
Travis,  Alice,  Ravenna 
Trindle,  Monna  Zelma,  Arcadia 
Troyer,  Mary  Chappell,  Lincoln 
Yotaw,    Marguerite    Gertrude, 

Echo 
Walker,  Bessie,  Murray 
Walker,    Mina     Edith,     Cedar 

Rapids,  la. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Hulda  Berggren, 

Lincoln 
Ward,  Isa,  Daily 
Warfel,  Katherine  Abbott,  Ash- 
land 
Warming,  Jens  Christian,  Ny- 

sted 
Warner,       Ernest      Frederick, 

Creighton 
Watkins,  Clara  Anna,  Lincoln 
Webster,  Joy  Louise,  Lincoln 
WTehn,  Earl  Albert,  Beatrice 
Welch,  Helen  Burdick,  Lincoln 
West,  Raymond,  Wyoming 
Whedon,  Charlotte,  Lincoln 
Whitehead,     Sadie     Eagleston, 

Lincoln 
Wise,  James,  Omaha 
Wittie,  Ella  Cetonia,  Lincoln 
Wood,  Emma,  Table  Rock 
Yont,  Rose,  Brock 


PREPARATORY— 136 


Men— 60 

Abbott,  Charles  Howard,  Lincoln 
Adams,   John    Taylor,    Denver, 

Col. 
Adams,  Roy  Bennett,  Lincoln 
Alexander,  Fred  Homer,  Wake- 
field 
Archer,  Flossie  Carolyn,  Lincoln 
Bailey,  Lyman  Clyde,    Sturgis, 
So.  Dak. 


Women— 76 

Baker,  Milan  Daniel,  Tilden 
Bell,  James  Hays,  Champion 
Bengston,Emma  Maria, Harvard 
Bennett,  Edith  Grace,  Lincoln 
Bohanan,  Myrtle  Agnes,  Lincoln 
Bolen,  Earl  Morten,  Ulysses 
Bonam,  Nina  Ethel,  Rising  City 
Brennan,  Agnes  Graham,  Lincoln 
Brown,  Bessie  Belle,  Juniata 
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Brown,  Elbert  Louis,  Chester 
Butzow,  Ernest  John,  Chester 
Campbell,  Claude  Cooper,  Clay 

Centre 
Campbell,   Hugh  Barton,    Clay 

Centre 
Case,  Nona  May,  Holdrege 
Catherwood,  James  Sloss,  North 

Bend 
Christy,  Marie,  Malvern,  la. 
Clements,  Minnie  Myrtle,  Lin- 
coln 
Clizbe,  Emma  Jessie,  Weeping 

Water 
Condit,  Delia  Florence,  Mead 
Conkling,  Ralph  Daley,  Tekamah 
Cordeal,  Ernest,  McCook 
Craig,  Alice  Rowena,  Craig 
Crowley, Nellie  Delphine, Friend 
Cruickshank,  James  Allan,  Clay 

Cusack,  Alice  Mattie,  North 
Bend 

Custer,  Margaret  Joanna,  Falls 
City 

Davenport,  Ella  May,  Valentine 

Denison,  Nell  Vanetta,  St.  Fran- 
cis, Kan. 

Dorrington,   Edna    May,    Falls 

Dorrington,  Lillian  Pearl,  Falls 

City 
Drain,  Ralph  Allen,  Lincoln 
Druse,  Dott  M.,  Lincoln 
Dunaway,     Earnest     Malcom, 

Overton 
Feldman,  Mrs.    Nellie     Jones, 

Normal 
Fulton,  Wesley   Doyle,  Liberty 
Galley,   Amy  Beatrice,  Creigh- 

ton 
Goodwill,   Louis  Mahin,  Teka- 
mah 
Graham,  Nathaniel  Marks,  Clay 

Centre 
Graves,  Nora  May,  Palmyra 
Griffin,  Mabel  Esther,  Lincoln 
Grimm,  Dora  Joy,  Roca 
Guile,  Mabel  Terry,  Lincoln 
Guile,  Minnie  Burt,  Lincoln 
Hall,  Maude  E.,  Crawford 
Hanlen,  Don  Worthington,  Til- 
den 


Hanlon,  Bessie  Pauline,  Lincoln 
Hawley,   Willard    Scott,  Hum- 
boldt 
Hazlewood,  Eva,  Osceola 
Herrick,    Burton    Russel,    Elm 

Hill,  Winifred,  Lincoln 
Holdbrook,  Margaret  Elizabeth, 

Falls  City 
Holdbrook,  Nelle    Lenore,  Falls 

City 
Home,  Othniel  Gaylord,  Syra- 
cuse 
Hugg,  Bertha  Clara,  Lincoln 
Hullhorst,  Maude  Estella,  Lin- 
coln 
Hunger,  Paul  Clarke,  Lincoln 
James,  Richard  Clinton,  Dunbar 
Johnson,  Frank  Tenny,  Ord 
Johnson,   George  Arthur,  Oak- 
land 
Jones,  Annie  Louesa,  Dunbar 
Joyce,  Kate,  Lincoln 
Kellogg,  Ira  Ariel,  Clarks 
Kimball,  George  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Kingsley,  James  William,  Heb- 
ron 
Kinyon,  Susie,  Raymond 
Kuntz,  Edward  Andrew,  Wood 

River 
Leonard,  Ella,  Lincoln 
Lewis,  Edith  Labaree,  Lincoln 
Lloyd,  Kittie  Margaretta,  Utica 
Loennig,  Mary  Anna,  Humboldt 
Losch,   Blanche    Regina,   West 

Point  „ 

Losch,  Grace  Mary,  West  Point 
Lumry,  Katharine  Nettie,  Ful- 

lerton 
McCaw,  Sterling  Hugh,  Hooper 
McGowen,      George      Thomas, 

Ulysses 
McKinney,  Guthrie  Ferd,  Lin- 
coln 
McWilliams,  Mary  Agnes,  Day- 
ton, O. 
Mason,  Georgia  Maude,  Lincoln 
Masters,  Anna  Katherine,  Exeter 
Masters,  Ethel  Mae,  Exeter 
Miller,  James  Guy,  Wayne 
Mollyneaux,  Maude,  Sutton 
Morgan,  Richard  Edward,  To- 
bias 
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Muir,  Harriet  Gilrye,  Lincoln 
North,  Arthur  Clyde,  Lapeer 
North,  Cecil  Clair,  Lapeer 
Ostenburg,  Harvey  Howell,  Wa- 

hoo 
Pepoon,   Philip  Wendal,  Table 

Rock 
Pepple,  Dora  Coral,  Roca 
Peterson,  Hans  Peter,  Elk  Horn, 

la. 
Peterson,  Victor,  Emerson 
Phillips,  Cecil,  Humboldt 
Pietzner,  Gertrud  Helene,  Lin- 
coln 
Pollock,   Rachel    Isabelle,    Lin- 
coln 
Potter,  Clara  Justine,  Atlantic, 

la. 
Reed,  Wilse  Claude,  Beatrice 
Rhodes,  Edgar  Leon,  Hebron 
Ricker,  Harry  Daniel,  Lincoln 
Rivett,  Ella  Hattie,  Elmwood 
Rochon,     Clarence     Gonzague, 

Bellwood 
Semler,   Emma    Johanna,   Dor- 
chester 
Shaffer,  Ernest  Calvin,  Lincoln 
Sherman,      Horace     Williston, 

Lincoln 
Shives,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Bloom- 
field 
Simon,    Sadie    Hattie,    College 

View 
Smith,  Clara  Belle,  Elk  Creek 


Smith,  Julia  Eliza,  North  Loup 
Snider,  Geo  Walter,  Tilden 
Snively,    Alice    Henshaw,    Lin- 
coln 
Spacht,  Linda,  Sargent 
Spurck,  Charlotte,  Lincoln 
Steele,  Lavinia,  Coon  Rapids,  la. 
Stevens,  Ella  Lorena,  Elmwood 
Stewart,  Grace  Darling,  Seward 
Sturdevant,     Lazelle      Brantly, 

Atkinson 
Taylor,  Blanche   Glasgow,  Lin- 
coln 
Tellesen,  Charles  Clyde,  Omaha 
Thomas,   David  Edward,   Daw- 
son 
Thompson,  Angie  Rachel,  Gib- 
bon 
Tyler,  Grace  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Ullery,  Margaret  Frances,  Lin- 
coln 
Vanscoyoc,  Leroy,  Louisville 
Vasey,  Frank  Thomas,  Liberty 
Walker,  Grace  Louisa,   Daven- 
port 
Welch,  Arthur  Evan,  Osceola 
Wilhelmson,   Emma  Jessie,  St-. 

Paul 
Wilkinson,  Minnie  Alida,  West- 
ern 
Wilson,  S.  Bertha,  Lincoln 
Wymore,  Ira   Erastus,  Freedom 
Zinser,   Roy  Wilkes,  Red  Oak, 
la. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


FOURTH  YEAR-49 


Men— 44 


Anderson,  Charles  Edward, 
Isasa  Nassjo,  Sweden 

Andrews,  Albert  Henry,  Nor- 
walk,  O. 

Banghart,  Edgar  David,  Lin- 
coln 

Barber,  Charles  Elijah,  Hold- 
rege 

Bell,  Albert  Thomas,  Wilson- 
ville 

Belnap,  LaMonte  Judson,  Hast- 
ings 


Women— 5 

Bessey,   Edward  Athearn,    Lin- 
coln 
Burgert,  George,  Jr.,  Nebraska 

City 
Campbell,     Robert    Archibald, 

Fullerton 
Cooley,  Fred  Curtis,  Lincoln 
Corr,  Rachel,  Staplehurst 
Cushman,  Royal  Melvin,  Lincoln 
Cutter,  Irving  Samuel,  Lincoln 
Davenport,       Erwin       Roland, 
Omaha 
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Evans,  Herbert  Silas,  Stella 
Gage,  Harry  Frank,  Lincoln 
Hall,  Daniel  Crosby,  Omaha 
Heimrod,      George       William, 

Omaha 
Hewitt,    Fannie    Minerva,   Ne- 

ligh 
Hiltner,    Martin  Edward,   Lin- 
coln 
Hitchman,     Jackson    Colburn, 

Weeping  Water 
Home,  William  Titus,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Hyde,  Maurice  Arthur,  Lincoln 
Jackson,  Mary  Frances,  Lincoln 
Kinton,  William  George,  Stella 
Langer,    Helen    Frances,   West 

Point 
Miller,  Alvin  Augustus,  Lincoln 
Morison,      Charles      Campbell, 

Omaha 
Morrison,  Edwin  Rees,  Lincoln 
Mueller,    Ralph   Scott,    Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Noyes,  Hiland  Batcheller,  Wa- 
terloo 


Rebmann,    Jeremiah,  Wurtem- 

burg,  Germany 
Reedy,  Oliver  Thomas,  Beatrice 
Rohrbaugh,     James      Madison, 

Jansen 
Saville,  John  Appleton,  Omaha 
Sawyes,  Everett  Brown,  Lincoln 
Stone,  Charles  Leroy,  Hastings 
Sutton,        Herbert        Osmand, 

Broken  Bow 
Thatcher,  Roscoe  Wilfred,  Gib- 
bon 
True,        Charles        Henderson, 

Omaha 
Tuttle,  Emma  Jean,  Lincoln 
Tyler,  Elza  Edward,  Erie,  Kan. 
VanDerslice,  Rank,  Cheney 
Walker,  Amos,  Overton 
Warren,  Joseph  Allen,  Harvard 
Weaver,      Harold      Townsend, 

Schuyler 
Weber,    Ernest    Owen,   Valpar- 
aiso 
Weeks,  Charles  Warren,  Aurora 
Wolfe,   William  Winfield,  Lin- 
coln 


THIRD  YEAR— 57 


Men— 50 


Women— 7 


Atwood,  Calvin  Parmele,  Platts- 

mouth 
Ayer,    Wilbur    Osborn,    Guide 

Rock 
Bartlett,  George  Knapp,  Lincoln 
Beans,  Hal  Truman,  Omaha 
Bedell,  Lena  Anderson,  Lincoln 
Benedict,  Raymond  Eli,  Lincoln 
Bonnell,  Daisy  Frow,  Lincoln 
Boose,  William  Rudolph,  Falls 

City 
Britton,  James  Andrew,  Sidney 
Christie,       Burton       Whitford, 

Omaha 
Congdon,  Allan  Ray,  Weeping 

Water 
Egge,  Otto  Henry,  Grand  Island 
Fossler,  Margaret,  Lincoln 
Garinger,  Albert,  Osceola 
Gillespie,    Budd    Burnett,    Re- 
publican City 
Green,  William,  Jr.,  Lincoln 
Harmon,  Arthur  David,  Tecum- 
seh 


Hartzell,  Mabel  Alice,  Lincoln 
Hedgcock,  George  Grant,  Nora 
Hoagland,    Albert    Leroy,   Lin- 
coln 
Howard,   Guy  Clemens,   Weep- 
ing Water 
Hubbard,  Ray  Delos,  Talmage 
Hulett,  Rexford  Earl,  Cairo 
Landis,  Harry  DeWitt,  Lincoln 
Lansing,  Robert  Cheek,  Omaha 
Libby,  George  Nelson,  Lincoln 
Lyon,    George    John,   Mamaro- 

neck,  N.  Y. 
McCreery,  Earl  Allen,  Lincoln 
Magee,   ndwin  Ellsworth,  Val- 
paraiso 
Maust,  Albert,  Falls  City 
Melford,  William  Carl,  Lincoln 
Miller,  Frank  Russell,  Lincoln 
Morse,   Perse  Abram,  Wataga, 

111. 
Muir,  Emma  Anita,  Lincoln 
Noble,  Oliver  Dell,   University 
Place 
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Pew,  Cecil,  Hebron 
Prescott,  Allen  Zollars,  Lincoln 
Ransom,  Brayton  Howard,  Ban- 
croft 
Reid.  John,  Cedar  Rapids 
Sargent,  Joseph  Andrews,  Lin- 
coln 
Sawyer,  Leroy  Pursel,  Lincoln 
Sayer,  Joseph  Henry,  Lincoln 
Sheldon,   Vilas  Pettigrew,   Ne- 

hawka 
Smoyer,  Jesse  Sawtelle,  Syracuse 
Spear,  George  E. ,  Seward 
Stebbins,  Joel,  Omaha 
Steel,  Alvin  Arthur,  Omaha 


Strock,  William  Thomas,  Lincoln 

Tucker,  George  Eugene,  Hum- 
boldt 

Turner,  Arthur  Kepner,  Bethany 

Turner,  Edmund  Frederick,  Wil- 
ber 

Tynan,  Robert  Andrew,  Stella 

Warner,  Charles  Joseph,  Wa- 
verly 

Weeks,  Emily,  Lincoln 

Whipple,  Otis  Grant,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 

Wiggins,  Madge  Imerith,  Steele 
City 

Williams,  Earl  Wilton,  York 


SECOND  YEAR— S 


Men— 77 


Abbot,  Willard  Farish,  Unadilla 
Abry,    Bertrand    Buhre,    Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
Anderson,  Oscar  Noah,  Aurora 
Anthony,  Lena  Etta,  Lincoln 
Applegate,  Charles  Edward,  Pal- 
mer 
Aron,  Charles  Hugo,  Crete 
Athen,  Luna  Pearl,  Hooper 
Baldridge,  Aired  Francis,  Bloom- 
field 
Barron,  Joseph  Francis,  Lincoln 
Bedell,    Carl  Ensley,   Nebraska 

City 
Bixby,     James    Edson,   College 

View 
Bliss,  Elmer  Franklyn,  Lincoln 
Blout,  Sidney,  Lincoln 
Bomgardner,     Gertrude      Eva, 

Lincoln 
Boostrom,  Emil  August,  Stroms- 

burg 
Brackett,   Elmer  Eugene,  Paw- 
nee City 
Britell,  Oley  Alphonse,  St.  Ed- 
ward 
Bronn,  Fred  William,  Roca 
Brookings,  Eugene,  Tekamah 
Buckstaff ,  Frank,  Lincoln 
Christensen,  Walter,  Fremont 
Collett,  Austin  John,  Omaha 
Collins,  Edwin  Emanuel,  Wake- 
field 


Women— 9 

Corby,      Joseph       Sidney,     St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Cowgill,  Clara  Louise,  Villisca, 
la. 

Curtin,  Eugene   William,   Phil- 
lips 

Cushman,  Clinton  Robert,  Uni- 
versity Place 

Dickinson,        John        William, 
Omaha 

Doubt,     John    Columbus,     Jr., 
University  Place 

Downer,  Nathan  Sumner,  Fair- 
field 

Farrand,   Mary  Abbie,  Sterling 

Feldman,    Daniel    D.,   Bremen, 
Ind. 

Field,  Susan  Wilson,  Lincoln 

Fossler,  John  Jacob,  Bethany 

Glaze,    Albert   Alonzo,   Coshoc- 
ton, O. 

Haecker,  Archibald  Lewis,  St. 
Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Hagenow,     Charles    Frederick, 
Lincoln 

Hall,  Winford    Lester,  Lincoln 

Heaton,   Roy  Henry,   Atlantic, 
la. 

Henry,  Gladys  Rowena,  Lincoln 

Herman,  John,  Lincoln 

Hershey,  Herbert  Emmons,  Ne- 
braska City 

Holben,  Elmer,  Lincoln 
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Horn,  Alfred  Charles,  Grand  Is- 
land 
Hull,   Arundel  Miller,  Fremont 
Hummel,  Charles  Mahlon,  Hum- 
boldt 
Hunter,  Abel  Aken,  Lincoln 
Hunter,  Joseph  Slayton,  Lincoln 
Joers,  Fred  William,  Lincoln 
Johnston,  Ellis  Adrain,  Pawnee 

City 
Jones,  Harry  Neval,  Minden 
Korsmeyer,  Louis  William,  Lin- 
coln 
Lemar,  Fred  Allard,  Wahoo 
Liebmann,  Morris  Nathan,  Dead- 
wood,  So.  Dak. 
Lytel,  James  Leonard,  York 
Mansfield,  William  Robert,  Wis- 

ner 
Montgomery,  Robert  Dallas,  Oak 
Mundorf,   William    Mills,   Lin- 
coln 
Nelson,  John  Maurice,  Oakland 
Packard,  Harriett  Janet,  Wilbur 
Pearse,  Arthur  Sperry,  Omaha 
Pierce,  Eugene  Henry,  Elmwood 
Pool,  Clark  H,  University  Place 
Reeder,  Prentiss  Earl,  Lincoln 
Robbins,  Rees,  Overton 
Robertson,      Thomas     Randal, 
Franklin 


Robinson,  Edward  Burton,  Rush- 

ville 
Ryan,  Charles  Albitz,  Nebraska 

City 
Ryan,  Lewis  Stoddard,  Lincoln 
Ryan,  William  Virgil,  Havelock 
Ryons,  Fred  Butterfield,  Lincoln 
Sheldon,    John   Lewis,    Central 

Village,  Conn. 
Sims,  Arthur  Alonzo,  Tobias 
Smith,   Arthur    Bessey,   Wood- 
bine, la. 
Strahorn,  Arthur  Thomas,  North 

Platte 
Theobald,    Clement    Frederick, 

Wayne 
Thornbury,    William    Yearsly, 

Hebron 
Thome,     William     LeGrande, 

Bladen 
Van  Valin,  Floyd,  Arlington 
Watson,     Frederick     Emerson, 

Boone 
Weeks,  Paul,  Lincoln 
Weiss,  David  John,  College  View 
Welch,  Stanley,  Milford 
Williams,  Fred  Cowgill,  Colum- 
bus 
Woodruff,  Elmer  Grant,  Weep- 
ing Water 
Woodward,     Darleen     Wilson, 
Lincoln 


FIRST  YEAR— 103 


Men— 37 

Antes,  Philip  Joseph,  Syracuse 
Atkinson,   James  Preston,  Cold 

Springs,  Col. 
Barnes,   Guy    Washburn,   Nor- 
folk 
Bates,  George  Whitney,  Lincoln 
Beans,  Jesse  Eugene,  Omaha 
Beckman,  Arthur  Herman,  Lin- 
coln 
Bell,  Jesse  Durnell,  Bellwood 
Blackman,     Julian      Raymond, 

Hastings 
Bomgardner,  Hallie  Josephine, 

Lincoln 
Boswell,  James  Henry,  Naponee 
Bowne,    Elizabeth    Lippincott, 
Lincoln 


Women  16 

Bronn,   David    R.,   Springfield, 

So.  Dak. 
Brooks,   Earl    Brisbin,   Pawnee 

City 
Bunker,  Charles  Waite,  Hebron 
Burke,  Allen  Gilmour,  Bancroft 
Burr,  Frank  Daniel,  Grainfield, 

Kan. 
Cameron,  Glen  Roy,  Palmyra 
Carr,  Claude  John,  Lexington 
Carter,  Roy,  Norfolk 
Cather,  Roscoe  C. ,  Red  Cloud 
Chambers,  Mary  Gertrude,  Lin- 
coln 
Chambers,  Oliver,  Omaha 
Clancy,    George    Garret,    West 
Point 
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Clinton,  Samuel  Dexter,  Lincoln 
Cooper,  Cary  Keys,  Humboldt 
Cowgill,  Howard  Jerry,  Omaha 
Culbertson,  Jesse  Carroll,  Lin- 
coln 
Culver,  Elwin  Eben,  Milford 
Cushman,  Leslie  Silas,  Ashland 
Doane,  John  Appleton,  Crete 
Dormann,  Fred,  Wisner 
DuTeil,  Bertha  Helen,  Lincoln 
Dwyer,  Timothy  J.,  O'Neill 
Edwards,    Rufus    Eugene,    St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 
Elson,  Myron  Deronda,  Platts- 

mouth 
Elson,   Thomas    Hughes,    Falls 

City 
Fechet,  Barnes  Edmond,  Lincoln 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  William,  Lin- 
coln 
Foster,  Emory  Wendell,  Lincoln 
Gage,  Ella  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Gilbert,  Alvin  Walter,  Creighton 
Gretzer,  John  Steven,  Jr.,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  la. 
Grimm,  Joy  JameswWilber 
Hartzell,  Stella  Agnes,  Lincoln 
Hensel,  Esther  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Hewitt,  Theodore  John,  Lexing- 
ton 
Higgins,   Charles    Nottingham, 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
Hunt,  Fred  L.,  Tobias 
Jewett,  Perry  Wheeler,  Waverly 
Jones,  Ralph  Wilson,  Lincoln 
Joy,  Guy  Albert,  Peru 
Kenny,  John  Myres,  Blair 
Koch,  Ellen  Marguerite,  Malcolm 
Krelle,  William  Fred,  Omaha 
Langer,  Jerome  Francis,  West 

Point 
LaSelle,  Benjamin  Mason,  Bea- 
trice 
Lehmer,  Frank  Welton,  Omaha 
Little,  John  Howard,  Madison 
Longley,  Jonas  Rhodes,  North 

Platte 
McCallum,  Jessie  Eugenia,  Lin- 
coln 
McCallum,  Ralph  William,  Lin- 
coln 
McMaster,  Clyde  Allen,  Pawnee 
Orty 


Malone,  Francis  Frederick,  Elk 

Creek 
Matson,    Charles    Edward,    Ge- 
neva 
Melcher,  Alexander  Lawrence, 

Wisner 
Miller,  Mamie,  Lincoln 
Mills,  Frank  Dawson,  Osceola 
Miner,  Daisy  Julia,  Winchester, 

ni. 

Montgomery,  Grace,  Oak 
Moore,  Milan  Standish,  Scotia 
Morris,  Nelson  Williams,   Lib- 
erty 
Morris,  Neva  Jane,  Humboldt 
Read,  Roy  Delamater,  Norfolk 
Rhea,  Evert  Pressly,  Holdrege 
Ritter,    Byrtm     Sweet,     North 

Bend 
Rogers,     Fayette     Farrington, 

.  Minden 
Ross,  Lloyd  Denison,  Red  Oak, 

la. 
Sawyer,  Nelson  Abbott,  Lincoln 
Scherrer,    John   Albert,    Steele 

City 
Shane,  Adolph,  Omaha 
Shear,  William,  Alcove,  N.  Y. 
Shranger,  Oron  Jay,  Humboldt 
Sims,  Arthur  Charles,  Madison 
Sims,  Ira  Theodore,  Hastings 
Smith,    Harry     Butler,    North 

Bend 
Smith,      Leslie     Allen,       Blue 

Springs 
Stewart,    Milton     Irving,    Bir- 
mingham, la. 
Stewart,  Vallie  Helene,  Axtell 
Stopher,  John  Samuel,  Elmwood 
Stringer,  Caroline  Effie,  Wayne 
Stringer,   Lewis    Bluford,  Bea- 
trice 
Stuhr,  Leo  Byron,  Grand  Island 
Sullivan,  Herbert    Robinnette, 

Tecumseh 
Swallow,   Harry  Charles,   Ster- 
ling 
Swartz,    Maynard  Thiers,  Bea- 
trice 
Tukey,  Harry  Allen,  Omaha 
Tulloss,  Fred,  Hay  Springs 
Werhan,  Florence  Cecilia,  Jan- 
sen 
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Wertman,    Harry    Jacob,    Mil-  Wilson,  George  Samuel,  Colum- 

ford  T™8 

Wilson,  Elmer  Eugene,  St.   Ed-  Wolfe,  Paul  Clay,  Lincoln 

ward  Wood,  Brereton  James,  Logan 


IN  ABSENTIA-l 

Men— 1 


Morgan,    Harry    Edward,     Ne- 
braska City 

UNCLASSED  STUDENTS-31 


Men— 18 

Ames,  Mary  Henderson,  Lincoln 
Archibald,  William  James  T., 

Lead  City 
Barbour,    Carrie    Adeline,    Ox- 
ford, O. 
Barnes,  Erskine  Marshall,  Lin- 
coln 
Beckman,  Herman    Fred,  Ger- 

mantown 
Blish,  Frank  May,  Lincoln 
Brunson,    Sophia     Boatwright, 

Johnston,  S.  C. 
Campen,   Mrs.    Pearl    Hershey, 

Lincoln 
Cunningham,   Ellen    Reynolds, 

Wayne 
DeWolfe,  William  Walter,  Col- 
lege View 
Evans]  Jessie  Marie,  University 

Place 
Gerrard,  Clarence  Lincoln,  Co- 
lumbus 
Hatfield,    Roy   Berton,   Huron, 

So.  Dak. 
Heaton,  Ada  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Hymer,  Otis,  University  Place 
Ingalls,   John    Franklin,   Syra- 
cuse 


Women— 13 

Kersey,  Bertha  Mae,  New  Prov- 
idence, la. 
LaForge,  Leon,  Lincoln 
LaForge,  Mrs.    Gretchen,    Lin- 
coln 
Lamborn,  William  Henry,  Law- 

rence 
McCullock,      Leander,      Cedar 

Falls 
McDonald,  Ednah  Mae,  Valen- 
tine 
Messenger,     Eldridge,     Canton 

Centre,  Conn. 
Moore,  Andrew  Jackson,  Find- 
ley,  O. 
Nickell,  William  Andrew,  Bea- 
trice 
Perky,  Leonore,  M.  D.,  Lincoln 
Quaintance,Adaline  May,  Cable, 

111. 
Riddell,  Dell  Frank,  Waverly 
Thomas,  William  Albert,  M.  D., 

Lincoln 
Thomas,   William    Owen,    Lin- 
coln 
Weaver,  Clara  Evalena,  Colum- 
bus 


PREPARATORY  54 


Men— 42 


Arnold,    John  Clinton,  Osceola 
Athen,  Virginia  DeForest,  Lin- 
coln 
Batie,  Vernon  Claude,  Overton 
Brooks,     George     Wainwright, 

Nebraska  City 
Cheney,    Joseph  Ernest,   North 
Bend 


Women— 12 

Clough,  Oliver  Frank,  Niobrara 
Comstock,       Walter       Melvin, 

Bloomington 
Culver,  Harry  Hazel,  Milford 
Dalstrom,  Oscar  Frederick,  Fre- 
mont 
Davidson,      Robert     Newman, 
Miles  City,  Mont. 


Students 
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Davis,  Nora  Monterey,  Lexing- 
ton 
Deming,  Ward  Treet,  Geneva 
DeWitt,   Lola  Estelle,    Lincoln 
Elwell,  Frank  D  wight,  Ashland 
Folkner,  Horace  Levi,  Western 
Getty,  Fred  Reed,  Blair 
Goold,  Theodore  Fre  1,  Ogalalla 
Grice,  Engene  Charles,  Sutton 
Grigsby,    Bruce   Harold,     Lin- 
coln 
Hallowell,  Howard  Marion,  Pal- 
myra 
Holdbrook,     Edward    Andrew, 

Falls  City 
Holmes,  Henry  Bryant,  Bloom- 

ington 
Ireland,  Arthur  Leon,  Papillion 
Jeffers,    William    Joseph,    Red 

Oak,  la. 
Johnston,  Libbie  Ellen,  Lexing- 
ton 
Eallasch,  Winfred    Miller,  Au- 
rora 
Kempton,  Mabel  Cora,  Lincoln 
King,  Benjamin  Kenelm,  West 

Point 
King,  Edna  Laura,  Osceola 
Koch,  Arthur  William,  Malcolm 
Larson,  Carl  Herman,  Axtell 
Lewis,  Harold  Gould,  Lincoln 
Lisco,  Leonard  Merrick,  El  Ca- 
jon,  Cal. 


McClain,  Clyde,  Louisville 
Miller,  Benjamin  George,  Rokeby 
Minor,  Guy  Ellis,  Nelson 
Moore,  Mariel  Enos,  Meadville 
Rakestraw,  Rita  Bell,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Redfern,      Elsworth     Lovejoy, 

Macedonia,  la. 
Rose,  Eugene  Arnold,  Herman 
Rowe,  Edward  Winfield,  Doug- 
las 
Sheppard,  Mattie  Grace,  Rising 

City 
Shinbur,  Elver,  Oakland 
Smith,  Guy  Luther,  Lincoln 
Steele,  Roy  B.,  Fairbury 
Streeter,  Clark  L.,  New  Wind- 
sor, 111. 
Swain,  Everett  Menzo,  Spring- 
field 
Thornbury,  Delmar  Leon,  Wood- 
bine, la. 
Trester,  Morton  Oliver,  Lincoln 
Warren,  Lewis  Artemus,  Rising 

City 
Webster,  Edith  Leonora,  Emer- 
son, So.  Dak. 
Wells,    Almond    Beverly,    Fort 

Meade,  So.  Dak. 
Wilson,  Doc,  Cook 
Wise,  Cora  Elizabeth,  Orlando, 
Oklahoma 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

SECOND  YEAR— 43 


Men  43 


Ames,     Ernest  Capron,    A.   B., 
1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Lincoln 
Belden,   Oliver  Willie,   Dawson 
Bobbitt,  Charles  Everett,   Alvo 
Brown,    James    Arthur,    B.    S., 
1894,     M.     S.,    1896,    South 
Dakota    Agricultural     Col- 
lege.    Rockham,  So.  Dak. 
Burch,  Newton  Dexter,  Central 

City 
Bush,  Harold  Dyer,  Beatrice 
Copeland,  Leonel   Roy,  Lincoln 

22 


Cunningham,      Marion      Otho, 

Wayne 
Daly,  Hugh  Bernard,  A.  B.,  1896 

St.  Mary's  College   [Kan.]! 

Lincoln 
Dean,   Herbert  Eugene,   Pring- 

har,  la. 
Denison,  John  DeLos,   B.    Ph., 

1893,  Upper   Iowa    Univer- 
sity.    Clarion,  la. 
Disney,  Frank  Thomas,  A.  B., 

1895,    Baldwin     University 

[O.].     Lincoln 
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Folsom,  Ernest  Clinton,  Lincoln 
Green,  Leslie  Brooks,  Hastings 
Grosvenor,  John  Homer,  btark 
Hansen,  Walter  Andrew,  Omaha 
Hines,  Orphosens  Eulton,  Kene- 

saw 
Humphrey,   Fred  Lee,  Pawnee 

City  .„,, 

Hurley,  Charles  Clarence,  Elko, 

Nev.  „        _ 

*  Hyatt,   Willett  Ryder,   Presi- 
dent ■         _, .       . 
Imhoff,  Charles  Hudson,  Lincoln 
Johnson,   Victor  Oscar,   A.  B., 
1896,     The     University    ot 
Chicago.     Genoa 
Kemp,   James    Harvey,   Luray, 

Ladd,  Charles  Franklin,  Lincoln 
Lamb,  Dwight  Whipple,  Lincoln 
Lyndes,    John   Curtis,   Forsyth 
Mont.  .  _,. 

McGuire,  Edward  Thomas,  Edi- 
son 
Myers,  Wilsie  Anthony,    Alma 
*Pace,  Ike  Eugene  Odell,  B.  be, 
1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Lincoln 


Ralston,  George  Stuart,  Lincoln 
Roach,    Leonard   Emery,   Hat- 
field n     ,  . 
Sackett,  Harry  Evans,  Beatrice 
Singhaus,  John  A.,  Craig 
Stahl,  Fredrick  Andrew,  Bloom- 

Tishue,  Walter  Cleon,  Seward 
Troup,    Lewis    Melvin,    B.  S., 
1892,      Northern       Indiana 
Normal.     Lincoln 
*  Tucker,  John  Martin,  Valentine 
Vandecar,    Herbert     Brainard, 

Elba  . 

Wallace,  James  Lincoln,    Crip- 
ple Creek,  Col. 
Warfield,  George  Alfred,  A.  B., 
1896,     Nebraska    Wesleyan 
University.     Cripple  Creek, 

Col.  A    ^ 

Wilson,  Burton  Wilbur,  A.  B., 
1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska. Lincoln 
Wilson,  Louis  Sheridan,  A.  B., 
1894,  Highland  Park  College 
[la.].  Red  Cloud 
Winslow,  Loren  Elhanan, Brook- 
ings, So.  Dak. 


FIRST  YEAR— 59 


Men— 57 


Women— 2 


Allen,  Oscar  Howard,  A.  B.,  '97, 
The  University  of  Nebraska. 
Wabash  . 

Bates,  Luke  Manning,  Lincoln 

Beal,  Charles  William,  Broken 
Bow 

Beckenhauser,     Charles,     West 

Point  ^  •        Til 

Berge,  Fred  Otto,  Tampico,  111. 
Brown,  Allan  LaRue,  Lincoln 
Burr,   Marshall  DeForest,   Lin- 
coln 
Cake,  Charles  Erastus,  Decatur, 

Cosgrove,      Burton     Cornelius, 

Atchison,  Kan. 
Damerell,  Robert  Ray,  Hastings 
Eidem,  Olaf ,  Elk  Point,  So.  Dak. 
Gibson,    Fred     Lee,      Meadow. 

Creek,  Mcrcrt. 


Graham,  John  Wesley,  Fremont 
Hagelin,  Richard  Henry,  Laurel 
Hager,    George    Edward,    Clay 

Centre 
Halderson,  Helmar,  Elk  Point, 

So.  Dak. 
Hamer,   Frank    Calladay,    Lin- 
coln 
Hamer,  Thomas  Francis,  Kear- 
ney 
Harrold,  Bailey  Sylvester,  Alex- 
andria _ 
Hawkins,  James  Victor,  Grand 

Island  .       , 

Hyatt,  Josiah  Stephen,  Lincoln 
Jewell,  Fred,  Lincoln 
Kreger,    Henry    Rufus,    B.  be., 
1894,    Iowa   State    Agricul- 
tural College.     Denison,  la. 
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Kring,  Orlando  Yeacle,  Lexing- 
ton 
Kuser,  William  Larsh,  Normal 
Lau,  Hans  Peter,  Lincoln 
Le  Dioyt,  Willard  Isaac,  Hast- 
ings 
Lien,   Jonas,    Sioux    Falls,    So. 

Dak. 
Light, Valma  Valentine,  Norfolk 
Longfellow,  John  Harlen,  Wahoo 
Loreman,  Jonathan  Ellis,  Bene- 
dict 
McPherrin,  Roy  D.,  B.  Ph.,  1897, 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity.    University  Place 
Maguire,   John  Arthur,   B.    S., 
1893,   Iowa    State    Agricul- 
tural College.    Mitchell,  So. 
Dak. 
Mastin,  Clyde  Telford,  Kearney 
*  Meier,    Otto  William,   A.   B., 
1898  [Feb.],  The  University 
of  Nebraska.     Crete 
Mielenz,  Fred  Martin,  Wahoo 
Moore,  Jay  Curran,  Sterling 
Moyer,  Ralph  Waldo,  Tekamah 
Newcomb,  Ward  Kenneth,  De- 

weese 
Orcutt,   Mrs.    Mary    Chaddock, 
Milford 


Oury,  William  Harrison,  A.  B., 
1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska;    Lincoln 
Perry,  Ernest  Bert,  Cambridge 
Prentice,  Joseph  Edward,  Hebron 
*  Pugsley,  Ralph  Jackson,  Genoa 
Purcell,  James  Joseph,  Lincoln 
Ricketts,  Lowe   Arnott,  A.  B., 
1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Lincoln 
Robertson,  Sidney  Dillon,  Nor- 
folk 
Roland,  Frank  Allen,  Bethany 
Selden,  James  Willard,  Blair 
Shull,  John  Calvin,  Auburn 
Sidles,  Frank  Barton,  Lincoln 
Smith,   Arthur    Philander,  An- 

selmo 
Stull,  Arthur  Alonzo,  B.  S.,  1895, 

Doane  College.     Lincoln 
Stull,  Bertha  Bianca,  B.  S.,  1893, 

Doane  College.     Lincoln 
Thomson,  Robert  Milton,  A.  B., 
1898  [Feb.],  The  University 
of  Nebraska.     Wilber 
Tucker,  Harry  Otterbein,  Valen- 
tine 
Wagner,  August,  Columbus 
White,  Jason  Baird,  Decatur 
Yeiser,  James,  Red  Cloud 


SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICAL— 9 
Men— 9 


Bloomingdale,  Rozell  Wolcott, 
Julian 

Emig,  Charles  Michael,  Taylor 

Faurot,  Frederick  Winslow,  La 
Porte,  Texas 

Gallagher,  George  Lemon,  Au- 
burn 


Harbor,  Raleigh  Walter,   Oak- 
land 
Hubbard,  Hiram  Burt,  Lincoln 
Leonard,  Sherman,  Lincoln 
Sipherd,  Roy  Isaac,  Lincoln 
Votaw,   William  Ward,   Eliza- 
beth 


PREPARATORY  TO  LAW  AND  JOURNALISM-21 

Men— 21 

Ainsworth,  George  Washington,      Ellinger,       Ralph        Franklin, 


Fremont 

Allen,  Clarence  Luzern,  Daw- 
son 

Ditknar,  Julius  Sebastian,  Oak- 
land 


Pickerell 
Ewart,  Lewis  Robert,  Wahoo 
Ewart,  Robert  Howard,  Wahoo 
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Faulhaber,  Edward  Lonis,  Lin- 
coln 

Hamill,  Robert  Anderson,  Blue 
Hill 

Hewitt,  Harlow,  Lincoln 

Hill,  Thomas  Temple,  Nebraska 
City 

Lee,  Arthur  Charles,  Bradley, 
Mich.  „ 

McNaughton,  William  Francis, 
Earling,  la. 

Maxwell,  Arthur  Hall,  Dunbar 


Mills,  John  Franklin,  Laurel 
O'Connell,      William     Harold, 

Dunlap,  la. 
Reynolds,         Charles       Ward, 

Wayne 
Ryan,  Fred  Martin,  Lincoln 
Skiles,       Benjamin       Franklin 

Wayne 
Towl,  Germain  Earl,  So.  Omaha 
Welshaus,       Arthur       Collins, 

Omaha 
Wilbur,  George  Russell,  Wayne 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE-51 


Men— 51 


Beisner,  Fred  Charles,  Hebron 
Bradley,  Abbe  Lex,  Holdrege 
Branson,  Charles  Marion,    Lin- 
coln 
Brown,  Charles  Louis,  Dodge 
Christensen,  Clarence,  Lyons 
Cook,  Myron  Henry,  Arlington 
Earle,  Hiram  Page,  Murdock 
Earle,  John  Edwards,  Murdock 
Eicke,  William,  Omaha 
Erickson,  Fred  Elmer,  Oakland 
Ernst,  Oscar,  Schuyler 
Feer,  Alfred  Edward,  Argo 
Forberg,  Charles  John,  Oakland 
Frank,  Martin  J. ,  Arcadia 
Frey,  John  Anton,  Humphrey 
Gearhart,  Stuart  Eaton,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Gerrard,  Clarence  Lincoln,  Co- 
lumbus 
Glissmann,  Henry,  Omaha 
Gutleben,  Samuel  Martin,  Em- 
erald 
Gustaf  son,  Frank  August,  Oak- 
land 
Hansen,  Hans  Peter,  St.  Paul 
Hanson,  Silas  Peter,  Oakland 
Hesaker,     Lambert      Matthew, 

Humphrey 
Heyne,  George  Fred,  Hooper 
Heyne,  Henry  Adolph,  Hooper 
Hilbers,  Herman  Oltmann,  Ban- 
croft 
Larson,  Thomas  Grant,  Oakland 


Lohn,  Oscar  William,  Loomis 
McCann,  Delmer  Kelly,  Kennard 
McGrew,  Frank,  Lincoln 
Melick,  Charles  Wesley,  Davey 
Miller,  Henry  Jacob,  Oakland 
Morrill,  Edgar   Lamprey,  Lin- 
coln 
Naviaux,  Ernest  Louis,  Lexing- 
ton 
Nelson,  Oscar  Monder,  Stroms- 

burg 
Olson,  Clarence  Walter,  Manilla, 

la. 
Preston,  Everett  Sanders,  Oak- 
land 
Regier,   Cornelius    Peter,   Hen- 
derson 
Richmond,  Melvin  Ward,  Nor- 
mal 
Rieschick,  Albert  Winger,  Arago 
Roberts,  James  Russell,  Normal 
Spear,  Howard  Henry,  Seward 
Stearns,  Myron  Orsin,  Fullerton 
Steel,  Nels,  Valley 
Stouffer,  David  Ferguson,  Belle- 

vue 
Swan  son,  Frank  Alfred,  Stroms- 

burg 
Toof,  Roscoe  Benjamin,  Aurora 
Trump,  William  Evert,  Odell 
Uehling,  Frank,  Swaburgh 
Wilson,  Albert  John,  Webster 
Wilson,  Merle  Emerson,  Lincoln 
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SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS 

SECOND  YEAR— 8 


Men— 8 


Acker,   John  Le  Roy,   St.    Ed- 
ward 
Dohrman,  Henry  Dell,  Rushville 
Fnrlong,  Harry  Earl,  Auburn 
Haywood,       George      Edward, 
Cambria,  Wyo. 


Koschitzka,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

Niobrara 
Munn,  Mark  David,  University 

Place 
Wilson,  Charles  James,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  George  Elmer,  Lincoln 


FIRST  YEAR— 28 


Men— 28 


Baldwin,  Warner  Welch,  Lin- 
coln 
Brownfield,  Robert  Roy,  Grand 

Island 
Charles,  Ernest  David,  Lincoln 
Copsey,  Hugh,  York 
Corey,   Charles  Henry,   College 

View 
Davey,  Robert  Burton,  Lincoln 
Davis,  A.  Benjamin,  Columbus 
Dobson,  Frank    Stoddard,  Lin- 
coln 
Duder,  John,  Table  Rock 
Greedy,    Fred    Edward,  Mace- 
donia, la. 
Hagey,  Charles  Horace,  Norfolk 
Harrod,  Harvey  Henry,  Burch- 

ard 
Hill,  John  Edgar,  Lincoln 
Jenkins,     Robert,     Woodlands, 
Scotland 


McClain,   Harry   Owen,    Louis- 
ville 
Melick,  Frank  Edwin,  Davey 
Millar,  John  James,  Lincoln 
Pearson,     Clarence     Adolphus, 

Lincoln 
Pederson,  John  Douglas,  Water- 
loo 
Prey,  Lewis  Edward,  Lincoln 
Raitt,  Colin  Dorward,  Prague 
Senter,  Fletcher  Abel,  Bancroft 
Snyder,  Nathaniel  Marion,  Ger- 

ing 
Truell,  David  Guy,  Waverly 
Turner,  James  Centennial,  Blue 

Hill 
Warner,  Arlo  Amos,  Roca 
Westover,  John,  Lincoln 
Yoder,       Bartolette      Artman, 
Omaha 


SUGAR  SCHOOL-9 
Men— 9 


Heuck,  Carl  Hubert,  Cincinnati 

Ohio 
Hull,  Charles  Clyde,  Fremont 
Johnson,  Nils  Albert,  Fremont 
McAllister,      Louis      William, 

Grand  Island 
Riddell,  Dell  Frank,  Waverly 


Sovereign,  Clarence  Leslie,  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

Thatcher,  Roscoe  Wilfred,  Gib- 
bon 

Weber,  Edward  Lawrence, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wilkins,  Harry  Pinkney,  Peo- 
ria, I1L 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ART— S3 


Men— 13 

Abbott,  Keene,  Lincoln 
Archer,  Mrs.,  Lincoln 
Barton,  Fanny,  Lincoln 
Bates,  Louise,  Lincoln 
Bessey,  Mrs.  Charles,  Lincoln 
Bross,  Alice  H.,  Lincoln 
Burt,  F.  L.,  Lincoln 
Chilcott,  Fay,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Ethel,  Lincoln 
Cole,  Lena,  Lincoln 
Cook,  Olive,  Lincoln' 
Cornell,  U.  G.,  Lincoln 
Craig,  Miss,  Lincoln 
Crate,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Lincoln 
Daly,  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Davis,  Ethel,  Lincoln 
Dinsmore,  Susan,  Hebron 
Dolan,  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Downing,  Harold,  Lincoln 
Dunning,  Miss,  Lincoln 
Eckardt  Hattie,  Lincoln 
Eckardt,  Estelle,  Lincoln 
Emery,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Lincoln 
Gage,  H.  F.,  Lincoln 
Giffen,  Fanny,  Lincoln 
Giffen,  Harry,  Lincoln 
Giffen,  Karl,  Lincoln 
Giffen,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Lincoln 
Green,  Bertha,  Lincoln 
Green,  Lucy,  Lincoln 
Greenlee,  Mrs.  A  G.,  Lincoln 
Grupe,  H.  H.,  Lincoln 
Gund,  Edna,  Lincoln 
Hartley,  Maime,  Lincoln 
Hawes,  Alice,  Lincoln 
Hazlewood,  Eva,  Lincoln 
Hull,  C.  C,  Fremont 
Hyatt,  Edna  L.,  Lincoln 
Imhofe,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Lincoln 
Imhoff,  Richard,  Lincoln 
King,  Edna  L. ,  Osceola 
Lamoreux,  Carrie,  Lincoln 
Lottridge,  Josephine,  Lincoln 


"Women— 70 

Love  joy,  Mrs.,  Lincoln 
MacClay,  Harriet,  Lincoln 
Marshall,  Mrs.  L.,  Lincoln 
Maule,  Florence,  Lincoln 
Maule,  Frances,  Lincoln 
Moore,  W.  H.  H.,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Muchmore,  Fanny,  Lincoln 
Mullon,  Lydia,  Lincoln 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Ida,  Lincoln 
Norval,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Seward 
Ogden,  Marion,  Lincoln 
Parish,  Edith,  Lincoln 
Peebles,  Lou  D. ,  Lincoln 
Rehlaender,   Mrs.  W.  N.,  Lin- 
coln 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Alga,  Ulysses 
Richards,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Rogers,  Anna,  Lincoln 
Root,  Mabel  V.,  Lincoln 
Rosa,  Inez,  Lincoln 
Schmitt,  C.  J.,  Lincoln 
Seeley,  Julia,  Lincoln 
Sherman,  Winifred,  Lincoln 
Shute,    Olive    Josephine,   Coon 

Rapids,  la. 
Smith,  Marion,  Lincoln 
Strode,  Mrs.  B.  C,  Lincoln 
Stuart,  Anne,  Lincoln 
Stuart,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Stump,  Florence,  Beaver  Cross- 
ing 
Tibbies,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Lincoln 
Tucker,  Adah  Almarie,  Lincoln 
Tucker,  Robert  Austin,  Lincoln 
Weaver,  Naomi,  Lincoln 
Wharton,     Mrs.,     Indianapolis. 

Ind. 
Whedon,  Margaret,  Lincoln 
Widener,  Josephine,  Lincoln 
Wilkinson,  Lisle,  Lincoln 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Lincoln 
Wycoff,  Pearl,  Lincoln 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC— 242 


Men-51 

Abbott,  Annette  Lois,  Lincoln 
Aldenbmck,    Gertrude,     Have- 
lock 
Alexander,  Edna  Gertrude,  Lin- 
coln 
Andra,   Emma  Margaret,    Lin- 
coln 
Andrews,     Lydia     Centennial, 

Steele  City 
Andrus,  Ada  Augusta,  Ceresco 
Anker,  Sigurd,  Elk  Horn,  Iowa. 
Archibald,    Florence     Alley ne, 

Lincoln 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Lincoln 
Babcock,  Montalt,  Lincoln 
Bartz,  Pearl  Nora,  Ravenna 
Beutner,  Charles,  Lincoln 
Biltgen,  Mae,  Lincoln 
Binford,  Martha,  Lincoln 
Bixby.  Katie,  Lincoln 
Boose,  John  Henry,  Falls  City 
Boose,  William  Rudolph,  Falls 

City 
Britton,  Blanche,  Trenton 
Brown,  Jennie  Elizabeth,  Am- 

boy,  Minn. 
Brown,  Bessie  Belle,  Juniata 
Brownell,  Agnes  Mary,  Concor- 
dia, Kan. 
Bryan,  Ruth  Baird,  Lincoln 
Bumstead,  Lucius  A.,  Lincoln 
Burrows,    Lou,     Lake    Crystal, 

Minn. 
Burt,  Frederick  Leslie,  Lincoln 
Burkey,  Robert,  Lincoln 
Butler,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Cameron,   Mrs.   Emma  Loreta, 

Palmyra 
Cave,     Nellie,     Westmoreland, 

Kan. 
Cheney,  Eliot,  Lincoln 
Chilcott,  Iredale,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Clara  Ellis,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Rose  Eloise,  Lincoln 
Clemens,  Nettie,  Lincoln 
Clizbe,  Emma  Jessie,  Weeping 

Water 
Cook,  Mary,  Blair 
Cook,  Mrs.  Emma,  Lincoln 


Women— 191 

Cochrane,   Nelia  Martha,    Lin- 
coln 
Collins,  Ethel  Mae,  Wahoo 
Colson,  May,  Fremont 
Colvin,  Gertrude  Pearl,  Arapa- 
hoe 
Conkling,    Ralph    Dailey,     Te- 

kamah 
Cornell,  Annie  Lera,  Verdon 
Cumpston,  Elmer,  Tecumseh 
Cunningham,  Mary,  Hastings 
Davenport,  Ella  Mae,  Valentine 
Davis,  Mary  Vincent,  Lincoln 
Denison,  Nell,  St.  Francis,  Kan. 
Dickson,  Grace,  Elmwood 
Dimmick,  Clara,  Blue  Hill 
Dimmick,  Fannie,  Lincoln 
Dinwiddie,  Edna,  Slack,  Wyo. 
Dixon,  Addie,  Oxford 
Dorrington,    Edna    May,    Falls 

City 
Dunaway,  Lida,  Overton 
Dunaway,  Etta,  Overton 
Duras,  Milada,  Wilber 
Edmisten,  Lois,  Eddyville 
Edmisten,  Grace,  Eddyville 
Eldrige,  Nellie,  Fairbury 
Elson,  Myron  Deronda,  Platts- 

mouth 
Elmore,  Cora  Emeline,  Talmage 
Ensign,  Ina  Baird,  Lincoln 
Ernst,  Louise  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Essex,  Louisa,  Lincoln 
Essex,  Etta,  Lincoln 
Fitzgerald,  Helen,  Lincoln 
Fossler,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Friecke,   Carl    George,    Platts- 

mouth 
Fritz,     Mrs.     Lorena     Newell, 

Kimball 
Frohlich,  Will  Carleton,  Lincoln 
Gadd,  Arthur,  Lincoln 
Gage,  Francis  Elvira,  Lincoln 
Galley,  Ethel  Gertrude,  Colum- 
bus 
Gaskill,  John  Edward,  Lincoln 
Gates,  Mae  Lilda,  Albion 
Gere,  Frances  Clapham,  Lincoln 
Getner,  Eugenia,  Lincoln 
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Geiger,   Sarah  Barron,  Lincoln 
Goldsmith,  Hattie,  West  Point 
Graham,  Maude,  Falls  City 
Gnlick,  Mame  Anna,  Lincoln 
Guthery,  Mabel  Genevra,  Clarks 
Hall,  Mande,  Crawford 
Hammond,    Henrietta,   Lincoln 
Hanna,  Nelle  Marie,  Bethany 
Hargreaves,  Clara  Louise,  Lin- 
coln 
Hart,  Mrs.  Carrie  Smith,  Lincoln 
Hartzell,  Louise  Marie,  Bennett 
Hartzell,  Mabel  Alice,  Lincoln 
Harvey,  Bessie  Bernina,   Utica 
Hasse,  Martha,  Lincoln 
Hawley,  Henrietta,  Lincoln 
Hearn,  Alberta  Lucia,   Lincoln 
Hearn,  Winifred  Marion,  Lincoln 
Heath,  John,  Lincoln 
Hein,  Hugo,  Lincoln 
Hill,  Helen,  Deshler 
Hoover,  Cora,  North  Bend 
Hoover,  Maude,  North  Platte 
Holmes,  Florence  Farwell,  Lin- 
coln 
Houck,  Daisy,  Grand  Island 
Houtz,  Laura  Belle,  Lincoln 
Howe,  Myrta  Eunice,  Elk  Creek 
Howland,  Anna  Linnell,  Lincoln 
Howard,  Cora  Ella,  Nehawka 
Hudson,  Philip,  Aurora 
Hullhorst,  Maude  Estella,  Lin- 
coln 
Hullhorst,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  May  Leona,  Ander- 
son, la. 
Jameson,    Bert     R.,    Weeping 

Water 
Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Crete 
Johnson,  Else  Gericke,  Lincoln 
Jones,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Jorgenson,  Carrie  Marie,  Staple- 
hurst 
Kempton,  Maybel,  Lincoln 
Keane,   Josephine   Birdie,   Lin- 
coln 
Kepner,  Howard  B. ,  Havelock 
Kersey,  Bertha  Mae,  New  Prov- 
idence, la. 
Kettering,  Mary,  Lincoln 
King,  Edna  Laura,  Osceola 
Kimball,  George  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Kimball,  Katherine,  Lincoln 


Klith,  Marie  Eleona,  Minden 
Korsmeyer,  Louis,  Lincoln 
Lashley,  Myrtle,  Beaver  City 
Lau,  Helen,  Lincoln 
Leese,  Mrs.   Margaret,  Lincoln 
LeGore,  Leila  Marie,  Lincoln 
Lewis,  Edith  Labaree,  Lincoln 
Losch,  Blanche  Reginald,  West 

Point 
Losch,  Grace  May,  West  Point 
Loughridge,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Lucke,  Amanda,  Cortland 
Mc Arthur,  Mrs.  Florence  Brown, 

Lincoln 
McClure,  Daisy,  Elk  Creek 
McConaughy,  Mrs.  Robert,  York 
McCrary,  Mrs.  Julia,  Randolph 
McDonald,  Ednah,  Valentine 
McGregor,    Maude     Elizabeth, 

Lincoln 
McPherson,  Bell,  Douglas 
Maple,  Mrs.  Willis,  Lincoln 
Marsh,  Carrie,  Lincoln 
Martin,  John  LeRoy,  Lincoln 
Melick,  Carrie  Marie,  Lincoln 
Merril,  Lulu  May,  Cedar  Falls, 

la. 
Miller,  Pearl  Scott,  Clay  Center, 

Kan. 
Miller,  Louise,  Queen  City,  Mo. 
Mills,  Blanche,  Osceola 
Mills,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  McCook 
Morgan,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Morgan,  Charles,  Holdrege 
Morris,   Mrs.   Andrew  J.,   Lin- 
coln 
Mudra,  Albert,  Lincoln 
Mudra,  Willie,  Lincoln 
Mullon,  Lydia,  Lincoln 
Munger,  Mrs.  T.  C,  Lincoln 
Munroe,  Lily  Belle,  West  Point 
Newman,  Mary  Amanda,  York 
Norval,Eutha  Winifred,  Seward 
Oehme,  Johanna 
Ohler,  George  W.,  Lincoln 
Palmer,  Blanche  Grace,  Ulysses 
Patch,  Edna  Mary,  Lincoln 
Pepoon,  Elsie,  Table  Rock 
Perkins,  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Polk,  Gilbert,  Raymond 
Pope,  Lois,  Red  Cloud 
Porter,   George  Neyman,  Una- 
dilla 
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Raymond,     Donald    Augustus, 

Lincoln 
Raymond,  Eleanor,  Lincoln 
Raymond,  Rnth,  Lincoln 
Reed,  Maude  Amelia,  Palmyra 
Reyman,    Anna    Gladys,     Tal- 

mage 
Reynolds,  Grace  Elizabeth,  York 
Richards,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Rieth,  Lina,  Pleasant  Dale 
Risser,  Edith,  Lincoln 
Robinson,  O.  A.,  Lincoln 
Robinson,  Leona,  Lincoln 
Ruby,  Carolyn  Frances,  Seward 
Sails,   Grace    Greenwood,   Lin- 
coln 
Schleisinger,  Nella,  Lincoln 
Schroeder,  Rosabel,  Bertrand 
Schenck,  Florence  Pauline,  Lin- 
coln 
Schwarz,  Mamie,  Lincoln 
Seacrest,  Mrs.  Foster,  Lincoln 
Shaw,  Edith,  Greenwood 
Sheldon,  Ida,  Lincoln 
Shoemaker,  Edwin  L.,  Union 
Shultz,  Jessie  Lelia,  Beatrice 
Slade,  Jennie  Angelin,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Cora  Inez,  Lavacca 
Smith,  Eudora  Lee,  Lakeside 
Spacht,  Linda,  Sargent 
Spangler,  C.  E.,  Lincoln 
Spaulding,  Winifred,  Ord 
Spaulding,  Laura,  Ord 
Spaulding,  Edna,  Ord 
Stanwix,  Mabel,  Ragan 
Stockfeld,  Czerny,  Lincoln 
Stone,  Edmund,  Cape  Vincent, 

N.  Y. 
Story,  Claude,  Pawnee  City 


Stooker,  Minnah,  Dunbar 
Straub,  Mary,  Avoca 
Stuart,  Anne  Elizabeth,  Madison 
Stuckey,  Carrie,  Lexington 
Stuefer,  Elizabeth  Agnes,  West 

Point 
Sumner,  Chester  B.,  Omaha 
Swartz,  Maynard  Thiers,   Bea- 
trice 
Tate,  Nellie,  Lincoln 
Turner,  Bessie  May,  Lincoln 
Tuttle,  W.  K,  Lincoln 
Travis,  Alice,  Ravenna 
Trigg,  Leta,  Lincoln 
Trindle,  Monna,  Arcadia 
Thomas,  William  Owen,  Lincoln 
Thomson,  Grace,  Irving,  Kan. 
Thompson,  Libbie  E.,  Lincoln 
Walsh,  Arthur,  Lincoln 
Walker,  Eate  Snow,  Lincoln       j 
Walker,  Cora,  Waverly 
Walker,  Bessie,  Murray 
Warfel,  Mrs.  Katherine,  Lincoln 
Wiggenhorn,     Selma    Augusta, 

Ashland 
Wilson,  Clara  Agnes,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Helen,  Lincoln 
Winchester,  Maud  Dana,  Elmore 
Weaver,  Clara,  Columbus 
Wehn,  Earle  Albert,  Beatrice 
Welch,  Helen  B,  Lincoln 
Whedon,  Charlotte  Emma,  Lin- 
coln 
Woods,  Mrs.  Idalette,  York 
Wood,  Emma,  Table  Rock 
Yont,  Lily,  Brock 
Yont,  Rose,  Brock 
Zimmerman,  Catherine,  Sprague 
Zuver,  Mary,  Adams 


UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRA 
August  Hagenow,  Director 
First  Violin  Second  Violin 

Charles  Hagenow  Carrie  Melick. 

Ina  Ensign  Rose  Clark 

Willie  Mudra  Hugo  Hein 

May  Belle  Hagenow  Agnes  Brownell 
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Viola 
O.  A.  Robinson 

Double  Bass 
Richard  Abel 

Cornet 

Earle  Wehn 
01  e  Olson 

Trombone 
George  Porter 


'Cello 
George  Kimball 

Flute 
Dr.  Kerns 

Clarinet 
L.  W.  Kling 


Drums 
Chris  Scott 


Tympani 
Edward  L.  Mouck. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL-262 


Men— 93 

Abbott,  Edith,  Grand  Island 
Abbott,  F.  H.,  St.  Edward 
Abbott,  Jennie  H. ,  Lincoln 
Abbott,    Ned    Culbertson,    Ne- 
braska City 
Aksamit,  Agnes,  Crete 
Alexander,   M.  Charlotte,   Lin- 
coln 
Anderson,  Clara,  Syracuse 
Anderson,  Gertrude,  Syracuse 
Applegate,  Charles  E.,  Lincoln 
Atwater,  May,  Crete 
Austin,  Ellen  M.,  Stanton 
Baird,  Prudence,  Central  City 
Baker,  Lettie  A.,  Lincoln 
Barber,     Harry    G.,    Nebraska 

City 
Bernard,  Olive  M.,  Table  Rock 
Batten,  Anna,  Wymore 
Beacham,  Mary  E. ,  Lincoln 
Bell,  Albert  Thomas,  University 

Berge,  Cora  O.  H.,  Lincoln 
Bethune,  Anna  H. ,  Lincoln 
Betts,  Anna,  Lincoln 
Bischof,  Arthur  Alf on,  Nebraska 

City 
Blair,  Fred  M.,  Lincoln 


Women— 169 

Blake,  Henry  N.,  Nebraska  City 
Boner,  William  Winfield,  Wayne 
Borders,  Elva,  Lincoln 
Boutelle,  Carrie,  Omaha 
Brenizer,  Beth,  Bennett 
Brennan,  Agnes,  Lincoln 
Brewer,    Helen     R.,     Grinnell, 

Iowa 
Bronn,  Fred  William,  Roca 
Bross,  Alice,  Lincoln 
Brown,  Carrie  O.,  Omaha 
Brown,  Etta,  Valentine 
Bryant,  Julian  E.,  Lincoln 
Ball,  Berenice,  Colony,  Kan. 
Burgert,    Celia    M.,     Nebraska 

City 
Burrows,  Lucinda  K.,  Lincoln 
Burwell,   James   Haver,    Cedar 

Bluffs 
Byam,  Mara  A. ,  Lincoln 
Cady,  Marion  E.,  College  View 
Campbell,  Mary  R.,  Lincoln 
Campbell,   Mattie  M.,   Univer- 
sity Place 
Campbell,  Robert  A.,  Fullerton 
Canon,  Charles  J.,  Tecumseh 
Carr,  John,  Lincoln 
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Church.  Frances,  Dover 
Clark,  Esther  Ann,  Lebanon,  O. 
Clark,  Grace  M.,  Columbus 
Clark,  Nellie  M.,  Lincoln 
Cleland,  H.  F.,  Neligh 
Cogil,  Mary,  Central  City 
Colburn,  Thomas  A,  Lincoln 
Cooley,  Minta,  Nebraska  City 
Corbin,  Sarah  Jane,  Hildre.h 
Crawford,    Margaret,    Holdrege 
Cressey,  Cora  M.,  Holdrege 
Crocker,  George,  Dawson 
Cushman,  Mabel  E.,  Lincoln 
Cutter,  Grace  P.,  Lincoln 
Dahl,  Leonora   Henrietta,  Lin- 
coln 
Davies,  George  Andrew,  Rising 

City 
Davis,  Lemira  H.,  Lincoln 
Davis,  Mary  Vincent,  Lincoln 
Davis,  Orin  A.,  Murray 
Dayton,  Mabel  Alice,  Lincoln 
Deal,  Alva  Laurence,   Trenton, 

Mo. 
Dewell,  Seba,  Lincoln 
Dimmick,  Lucile  E.,  Blue  Hill 
Dobbs,  Thomas  F.,  Auburn 
Dolan,  Mary,  Lincoln 
Dormann,  Agnes,  Wisner 
Eaton,  Edna  G.,  Lincoln 
Eckhardt,  Estelle,  Lincoln 
Eckhardt,  Hattie  A. ,  Lincoln 
Egge,   Margaret    Elsie,    Grand 
Island 

Ellhler,  Bertha, 

Elliott,  Edward  Charles,  North 

Platte 
Everett,   Harry    Harding,   Lin- 
coln 
Farnam,     Jane     Revilo,    West 

Cornwall,  Vt. 
Farrand,  Mary  Abbie,  Sterling 
Ferguson,     Sarah      J.,     North 

Platte 
Fiegenbaum,  Henry,  Lincoln 
Field,  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Folkner,  Horace,  Western 
Foos,  Katherine, 
Fossler,  Margaret,  Lincoln 
Foster,  E.  Wendell,  Lincoln 
Foster,  Mrs.  Mary,  Lincoln 
Fowler,  Anna,  So.  Omaha 
Fowler,  Sadie  L.,  So.  Omaha 


Fulk,  Joseph  R.  Holdrege 
Fulk,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.,  Holdrege 
Fulmer,  Clark  A.,  Edgar 
Funk,  Chs.  M.,  Pickerell 
Gallagher,  Marguerite,  Lincoln 
Garrett,  Sarah  L.,  Fremont 
Gilbert,  E.  T.,  Council  Bluffs 
Gilmore,  Anna,  Nebraska  City 
Gilmore,  Mabel,  Nebraska  City 
Goldberg,    Bloomy,      Nebraska 

City 
Gosney,  Lucy  Vittoria,  Lincoln 
Green,  Lucy  Garrison,  Lincoln 
Haile,  Robert  M.,  Roca 
Hall,  Dan   O,   Rapid  City,  So. 

Dak. 
Hall,  Ella,  Bennet 
Hammond,  Maude,  Lincoln 
Harris,  William  A. ,  Lincoln 
Hart,  Mary,  Burchard 
Hart,  William  R.,  Nelson 
Hawes,  W.  A. 
Hawkins,  A.  E.,  Davey 
Kawksby,  F.  G.,  Nemaha 
Hendy,  Charles   N.,  Jr.,  North 

Platte 
Henry,    Margaret    Edith,    Lin- 
coln 
Hine,  Edna,  North  Platte 
Hoagland,    Susan    Quick,    Lin- 
coln 
Holaday,  Mrs.  Nira  E. ,  Lincoln 
Holmes,  Charles  H. ,  Ruskin 
Homeyer,  Louise,  Nebraska  City 
Hugg,  Bertha  O,  Lincoln 
Hughes,  Mary  K. 
Hutton,  Belle  J. ,  Lincoln 
Humphrey,   Fred   Blaine,    Lin- 
coln 
Hunter,   Alice    Cushman,    Lin- 
coln 
Jackson,  Winnie  Edith,  Lincoln 
Jeffery,  Leona  Idilla,  Lincoln 
Jennings,     Fannie    M.,     Table 

Rock 
Johnson,   Alvin   Saunders,    Da- 
kota City 
Johnson,  Ida  Beecher,  Lincoln 
Johnson,     Samuel    Chatterton, 

Villisca,  la. 
Jones,  Charles  S. ,  Auburn 
Jones,  J.  W.,  Hickman 
Joslyn,  F.  D.,  Wymore 
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Kelly,  J.  H.,  Ogalalla 
Kelly,  MatieD.,  Hastings 
Ketchum,  Carrie,  Harvard 
Keith,  Arthur  L.,  Bethany 
Kline,  George  Washington,  Nora 
Knutson,  A.  H.,  Blair 
Krebs,  Matilda,  Neligh 
Kuegle,  Fred  H.,  West  Point 
Langer,    Helen  Frances,    West 

Point 
Larson,  Sophia,  Ulysses 
Lewis,  Ida,  Lincoln 
Lynch,  Ella,  Pleasant  Dale 
Lynch,  Nellie,  David  City 
McCallum,  Ralph,  Lincoln 
McCorkle,  Bertha   W.,  Lincoln 
McCrary,  George  Bitter,  Guide 

Rock 
McGuffey,  J.  H.,  Palmyra 
McKinnon,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Lincoln 
McLane,  John  F.,  Lincoln 
McLucas,  Margaret,  Fairbury 
McLucas,  Victor  Roy,  Fairbury 
McMichael,   George  A.,   North 

Platte 
McNair,  Ida  M.,  Lincoln 
Malpert,  J.  H.,  Humboldt 
Meier,  Carl  Henry,  Lincoln 
Meliza,  Lew  Elmer,  Verdon 
Metcalf,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Meyer,  William  H.,  Wakefield 
Morgan,  E.  H.,  Nebraska  City 
Morison,  Charles  C,  Lincoln 
Moritz,  Richard  D.,  Hastings 
Mortimer,  Agnes  O.,  Lincoln 
Mortimer,  Lillie  A.,  Lincoln 
Murray,    Loretta     A.,      North 

Platte 
Mutchmore,  Fannie,  Lincoln 
Mygatt,  Myrtice,  Long  Pine 

Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  W., 

Nicholson,  Ellen,  So.  Omaha 
Novacek,  Mary,  So.  Omaha 
Oberst,  Mrs.  M.,  So.  Omaha 
Ohler,  Bertha  E.,  Lincoln 
Orr,  J.  C,  North  Platte 
Orr,  Nellie,  Tobias 
Overholt,  R.  D.,  Ashland 
Palmer,  Ida  E.,  Ulysses 
Palmer,  Jeannette,  Blue  Hill 
Park,  Eugene  Christian,  Wayne 
Peck,  E.  Myrtle,  Table  Rock 
Perky,  Dr.  Lenore,  Lincoln 


Phillips,  Caroline,  Lincoln 
Pillsbury,    William    H.,     Falls 

City 
Pollock,  Birdie  Miriam,  Lincoln 
Prentiss,  Mary  Louise,  Lincoln 
Pyrtle,  Sadie,  Lexington 
Railsback,   Celia    Belle,    South 

Auburn 
Rands,  Sarah  Jane,  Lincoln 
Reed,  Albert  A.,  Crete 
Reed,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Lincoln 
Reed,  Mrs.  Mae  Bowles,  Crete 
Reedy,  Oliver  Thomas,  Beatrice 
Rees,  Lizzie,  Norfolk 
Reeson,  Mamie  E.,  Edgar 
Reid,  John  D.,  Cedar  Rapids 
Riddell,  Dell  Frank,  Waverly 
Riste,  Ernest,  Blue  Spring 
Rolle,  Lulu  M.,  Lincoln 
Rooney,  Ellen,  Omaha 
Ross,  Jennie  M.,  So.  Omaha 
Ross,  L.  Mary,  So.  Omaha 
Roth,  Lulu  May,  Holdrege 
Roys,  Lucy  J.,  Omaha 
Russell,  Mary  Anna,  Lincoln 
Rymal,  Fannie,  Lincoln 
Sargent,  Alice,  Lincoln 
Sargent,  Elizabeth   Jane,    Lin- 
coln 
Saunders,  Lura,  Wahoo 
Seeley,  Helen,  So.  Omaha 
Shafer,  Martha,  Tekamah 
Shaffer,  Lizzie  M.,  Crete 
Sheppard,  W.  M.,  Grafton 
Sherman,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Crete 
Short,  Clarence,  Lincoln 
Short,  Ed.  M.,  Nelson 
Skinner,  W.  H.,  Nebraska  City 
Smith,  Cora  Frances,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Daisy,  University  Place 
Smith,  Emma  E.,  Tekamah 
Smith,  Florence   Sebring,   Lin- 
coln 

Smith,  Francis  B.,   

Smith,  Sadie  B.,  North  Bend 
Smith,  Walter  C,  Elk  Creek 
Snyder,  Alice,  Waverly 
Snyder,  Bessie  J.,  Eureka 
Snyder,  E.  D.,  North  Platte 
Snyder,  Zina  D.,  Eureka 
Snowden,  Rose  A.,  Lincoln 
Spencer,  Craig  Lemuel,  Dakota 
City 
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Stephenson,  Martha,  Wyniore  Watson,  Robert  H.,  Valentine 

Stoddard,  Kate,  Lincoln  Weaver,  Clara  E.,  Columbus 

Strock,  Wm.  Thomas,  Holdrege  Weber,  Ernest  O.,  Geneva 

Sweet,  Jnne  May,  Lincoln  West,  Raymond,  Wyoming 

Taylor,  Annie  Lucile,  Lincoln  Wheaton,  Olive,  Lincoln 

Taylor,    William    James,     So.  White,   Mrs.   Jennie    B.,    Blue 

Omaha  Springs 

Taylor,    Mrs.    William   James,  Whitehead,  Sadie  E. ,  Lincoln 

So.  Omaha  Wiggins,  Madge  Imerith,  Steele 
Thayer,  Olive  Frances,  Lincoln  City 

Thompson,  S.  H.,  Lincoln  Wilkinson,  Lisle,  Lincoln 

True,  Clem  H. ,  Omaha  Will,  Grace,  Ashland 

Urbana,    "Sister"    Mary,   Lin-  Wilson,  S.  Berta,  Lincoln 

coin  Winger,  Florence  McLean,  Lin- 
VanDerslice,  Rank,  Cheney  coin 

Waterman,  Roy  L. ,  Carleton  Winger,   Margaret   Irwin,  Lin- 
Watson,  Gertrude  E.,  Norfolk  coin 

Watson,  John  A.,  Brainard  Witman,  S.  W.,  Tobias 

Watson,  Julia  P. ,  Lincoln  Wittie,  Ella  Cetonia,  Lincoln 

Total.  262 

Repeated  86 

Total  unrepeated  176 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  STUDENTS 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER  OF 

1897  AND  1898 

Company        Regiment 

Ames,  Charles  P D  1st Private 

Baker,  Milan  D F 1st Private 

Barnes,  Erskine  M H 2nd Private 

Barron,  Joseph  F D 1st Private 

Bates,  George  W D  1st Private 

Broady,  Bracton B 1st Private 

Brown,  Allan  L F   2nd Corporal 

Burr,  Frank  D M 2nd Private 

Chapin,  Edward  T M 2nd Corporal 

Christie,  Burton  W M 2nd Corporal 

Clapp,  Hugh  E D 1st Private 

Comstock,  Walter  M B 1st Private 

Corey,  Charles  H F 1st Private 

Cottle,  Louis  E M 2nd Private 

Culver,  El  win  E Troop  K  . .  3rd  U.  S.  Cav. .  Sergeant 

Culver,  Harry  H   Troop  K  . . 3rd  U.  S.  Cav. . Sergeant 

Curtin,  Eugene  W D  1st Private 

Dohrman,  Henry  D F 1st Private 

Folkner,  Horace  L F 1st Private 

Foster,  E.  Wendell M 2nd Private 

Garringer,  Albert B 1st Private 

Gilbert,  Alvin  W F 1st Private 

Glaze,  Albert  A D 1st Private 

Goodwill,  Louis  M F 2nd Private 
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Gordon,  Anthony  E F 2nd Private 

Gretzer,  John D 1st Private 

Haggard,  Ralph  W K 2nd Private 

Hall,  Daniel  C F 1st Private 

Halstead,  William  L F 2nd Private 

Hanlen,  Don  W F 1st Private 

Hayward,  William  H . . . .  C 2nd Captain 

Hendy,  Charles,  Jr D 2nd Sergeant 

Hewitt,  Harlow F 2nd Sergeant 

Higgins,  Charles  N K 2nd Private 

Hisey,  Albert  S B 1st Private 

Hitchman,  Jackson  C . . . .  M 2nd 1st  Sergeant 

Hull,  Arundel  M H 1st Corporal 

Hunting,  Walter  J F 1st Private 

Hyatt,  Willet  R K 1st Private 

James,  Richard  C D  1st Private 

Jewett,  Perry  W B 1st Private 

Johnson,  Alvin  S K 2nd Private 

Joy,  Guy  A C 2nd Private 

Kellogg,  Ira  A B 1st Private 

Kierstead,  Henry  J A 2nd Private 

Lampert,  David D  1st Private 

Langer,  Jerome  F K 2nd Private 

Larribee,  Wayne  B M 1st  (S.  D.) Private 

LaSelle,  Benjamin  M D 2nd Private 

Lien  Jonas (S.  D.) Captain 

Leonard,  Sherman F 2nd Private 

Lunn,  Thomas  D K 2nd Corporal 

McConnell,  Robert  B H 1st Sergeant 

Meier,  Otto  W H 1st Private 

Miles,  NelvilR K 2nd Sergeant 

Miner,  Hal  V H 1st Corporal 

Montgomery,  Robert    D.  .H 1st Sergeant 

Mundorf,  William  M D 1st Private 

Oury,  William  H B 1st Captain 

Overturf,  John  H I  2nd Private 

Pace,  IkeE.  O F 2nd Private 

Parmelee,  Albert  E L 2nd Corporal 

Payne,  Robert  B D 1st Private 

Pearse,  Arthur  S M 2nd Corporal 

Pierce,  Eugene  H D 1st Private 

Placek,  Emil  E G 1st Private 

Pugsley,  Ralph  J K 1st Private 

Rebmann,  Jeremiah B 1st Private 

Robbins,  Charles  B B 1st Sergeant 

Robbins,  Rees H 1st  Private 

Robertson,  Thomas  R . . . .  D 1st  Private 

Robertson,  William  J.  N..F   1st Private 

Rochon,  Clarence  G B 1st Private 

Roddy,  Thomas  F  A 2nd  2nd  Lieutenant 

Russell.  Philip   W D 1st  2nd  Lieutenant 

Ryan,  Lewis  S H 1st  Private 
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Sawyer,  Nelson  A F 2nd Private 

Sims,  Arthur  C F 1st Private 

Slaughter,  Guy  T I 1st Private 

Snider,  George  W B 1st Private 

Spencer,  Craig  L M 1st Sergeant 

Stearns,  Myron  O B 1st Private 

Tellesen,  Charles  C E 1st Corporal 

Towl,  Germaine  E H 1st Private 

Tucker,  John  Martin H 1st Private 

Tucker,  Harry  O H 2nd Private 

Wagner,    August K 1st Private 

Weeks,  Charles  W F 2nd Sergeant 

Wessel,  Rhinehardt  H  . . .  F 1st Private 

Westover,  John D 1st Private 

Weber,  Ernest  O K 1st 2nd  Lieut 

Whedon,  Burt  D Regimental  Sergeant  Major,  1st 

White,  Sherman  A Regimental  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  1st 

Wiggins,  Frank  E M 2nd Private 

Wight,  Clarence  E 1st Private 

Wilkinson,  Edward  G  . . .  L 2nd Corporal 

Wood,  Brereton  J D 1st Private 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  FORMERLY 

STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  AS  FAR  AS  HAS 

BEEN  REPORTED  AT  THE  REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 

Company       Regiment 

Beachley,  John  B F 2nd Private 

Cook,  Ernest  B D 1st Private 

Culver,  Clarence  C Troop  K.  .3rd  U.  S.  Cav.Reg.  Q.  M. 

Dick,  John  L E  2nd Corporal 

Eager,  Frank  D H 1st Captain 

Fingado,  Henry K 1st Private 

Fraser,  Isaac Troop  I . . .  3rd  U.  S.  Cav .  Sergeant 

Friel,  Walter  M E  1st Private 

Graham,  William  F K 2nd Private 

Hessler,  Earl  C D  1st Corporal 

LaMaster,  Hugh I 2nd Captain 

Langworthy,  Stephen  C . .  F 2nd Private 

Mapes,  Thomas Troop  I ...  3d  U.  S.  Cav . .  Q.  M.  Sergeant 

Nusz,  Chauncey  V M 2nd 2nd  Lieutenant 

Pillsbury,  Edward  A B 1st Private 

Ryons,  Arthur  B F 2nd Private 

Summers,  Frank  L L 2nd Private 

Steen,  Rufus  L K 1st Private 

Westermann,  Louis  A H 2nd Corporal 

Wilson,  Hugh D 2nd Priyate 


352  Summary 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Board  of  Regents , 6 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Chancellor , 1 

Other  officers  (7  repeated  below) 21        22 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  AND  ASSISTANTS 

Professors 26 

Assistant  Professors 5 

Adjunct  Professors 12 

Lecturers 13 

Instructors 25 

Assistants 16 

Fellows 25 

Scholars 8 

Undergraduate  Assistants 36 

Instructors  in  School  of  Music 15 

Instructors  in  School  of  Arts 3      184 

Observers,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 2 

Other  Appointees 26 

240 

STUDENTS 

Men.      Women.   Total. 

The  Graduate  School 90  53  143 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 

Arts,  4th  year 56  47  103 

The  College  of  Literature,   Science,  and  the 

Arts,  3d  year 59  47  106 

The   College  of  Literature,  Science,   and  the 

Arts,  2d  year 52  75  127 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 

Arts,  1st  year 72  97  169 

In  Absentia  Students 1  1  2 

Unclassed  Students 30  129  159 

Total 270  396  666 
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Men.  Women.  Total. 

Industrial  College,  4th  year 44  5  49 

3d  year 50  7  57 

2d  year 77  9  86 

1st  year 87  16  103 

In  Absentia  students 1  o  1 

Unclassed  students 18  13  31 

Total 277  50  337 

Law  School.  2d  year 42  0  42 

1st  year 58  2  60 

Total 100  2  102 

Special  Professional  Courses,  Prep,  to  Law 21  0  21 

Prep,  to  Medicine      9  0  9 

Total 30  0  30 

School  of  Agriculture 51  0  51 

Sugar  School 9  0  9 

School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  1st  year 28  0  28 

2d  year 8  0  8 

Total 36  0  36 

Schools  of  Arts  and  Music.    Art 13  70  83 

Music 51  191  242 

Total 64  261  325 

Preparatory  to  College  of  Literature,  Science, 

and  the  Arts 60  76  136 

Preparatory  to  Industrial  College 42  12  54 

Total 102  88  190 

Summer  School 93  169  262 

Grand  totals 1123  1018  2141 

Deduct  for  repeated  names 79  147  226 

Total  registration .- 1043  872  1915 
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Board  of  Regents 9 

Botany,  Department  of 1C0 

Botinical  Seminar 06 
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Chemistry,  Department  of 10:$ 
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Club 6ti 

College  and  Schools 30 
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Commencement  Week 7 
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General 47 
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CALENDAR 


1899 

September  4,  M.,  School  of  Music:   First  term  begins 
September  12,  T.,  to  16,  F.s  Entrance  Examinations  and  registra- 
tion 
September  14,  Th.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.:    Annual  recep- 
tion to  students  and  Faculty 
September  15,  F.,  Annual  reception  by  the  Literary  Societies 
September  16,  S.,  Organization  of  classes 

Annual  opening-  address  by  the  Chancellor 
September  22,  P.,  Palladia*  Literary   Society:     Inauguration   of 

Officers 
September  24,  Sun.,  Address   before   the  Y.  M.   C    A    and  Y    W 

C.  A. 
September  29  to  30,  College  of  Law:     Entrance  examinations 
October  2,  M.,  College  of  Law:  First  term  begins 
October  4,  W.,  School  of  Music:    First  Faculty  concert 
October  IS,  W.,  School  of  Music:    First  students'  recital 
October  20,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:     Old  members'  pro-ram 
October  28,  S.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.:   Annual  reception  to  young  women 
November  4,  S.,  Sophomore-Freshmen  contest:  3  to  6  p.  m.    Ath- 
letic Field 
November  5,  Sun.,    Bay    of    prayer   for    the    Student    Volunteer 

Movement 
November  13,  M.,  School  of  Music:    Second  term  begins 
November  15,  W.,  School  of  Music:    Second  students'  recital 
November  17,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:  First  musical  program 
November  23  to  24,  Thanksgiving  recess 

November  24,  Palladian    Literary    Society:     Thanksgiving    Ban- 
quet 
Delian  Literary  Society:   Thanksgiving  Banquet 
(5) 


6  The  ('Hircrs-ili/  of  Nebraska 

November  25,  S.,  College  of  Law:    End  of  first  term 
November  29,  M.,  College  of  Law:     Second   term  begins 
December  5,  T.,  Regular  Meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
December  9,  S.,  Union     Literary     Society:        Annual     Oratorical 

Contest 
December  13,  W.,  School  of  Music:    Third  students'  recital 

Elocution  and  oratory  recital 
December  15,  F.,  Deli  an  Literary  Society:    First  Alumni  program 
Palladian    Literary    Society:      Inauguration    of 
Officers 
December  23,  F.,  First  day  of  Christmas  Holidays 

1900 

January  2,  T.,  Last  day  of  Christmas  Holidays 
January  19,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:    K.  A.  D.  Oratorical  con- 
test 
January  22,  M.,  to  26,  F.,  Final  examinations 
January  23,  T.,  School  of  Music:    Fourth  students'  recital 
January  25,  Th.,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
January  26,  F.,  First  semester  ends 
January  27,  S.,  Palladian    Literary    Society:     Annual    Chase    and 

Wheeler   Oratorical   Contest 
January  29,  M.,  Second  semester  begins 

School  of  Music:    Third  term  begins 
February  7,  W.,  School  of  Music:    Second  Faculty  Concert 
February  10,  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Reception  to  stu- 
dents 
February  15,  Th.,  Charter  Day 

Board  of  Regents'  regular  meeting 
First  Midwinter  session  of  University  Council 
Fourth  Midwinter  Commencement 
Indoor   Athletic    contest:    4    to   6   p.    .\i.,    Gym- 
nasium 
February  20,  T.,  School   of   Music:     Fifth  students'   recital 
February  23,  F.,  Delian    Literary    Society:      .New    members'    pro- 
gram 
Palladian     Literary     Society:      New     members' 
program 


Calendar  7. 

March  9,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society':    Boys'  contest  prog-ram 
March.  10,  S.,  Indoor  Pentathlon:    3  p.  m.,   Gymnasium 
March  16,  F.,  Palladian   Literary   Society:     Inauguration   of    Of- 
ficers 
Close  of  School  of  Agriculture 
Delian  Literary  Society:    Girls'  contest  program 
March  20,  T.,  School  of  Music:     Sixth  students'  recital 
March  23,  F.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:   Boys'  program 
April  6,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:     Third  Musical  program 
April  7,  S.,  Outdoor  Pentathlon:    3  p.  m.,  Athletic  Field 
April  9,  M.,  School  of  Music:    Fourth  term  begins 
April  10,  T.,  College  of  Law:    Fourth  term  begins 

Eegular  meeting  of  Board  of  Regents 
April  13,  F.,  First  day  of  Easter  recess 

Delian  Literary  Society:    Play 
April  16,  M.,  Last  day  of  Easter  recess 
April  17,  T.,  School  of  Music:  Seventh  students'  recital 
April  27,  F.,  Palladian  Literary   Society:    Girls'   program 
April  28,  S.,  Annual  Field  Day:    3  p.  m.,  Athletic  Field 
May  4,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:     Second  Alumni  program 
May  5,  S.,  Young  Women's  Gymnastic  Exhibition:    8  p.  m.,  Gym- 
nasium 
May  12,  S.,   State  Inter-Collegiate  Field   Day:    2  P.   m.,   Athletic 
Field 
Young  Men's  Gymnastic  Exhibition:    8  P.  m.,  Gym- 
nasium 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.:    Spring  reception 
May  15,  T.,  School  of  Music:    Eighth  students'  recital 
May  18,  F.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:    Annual  Picnic 

Delian  Literary  Society:  Annual  Picnic 
May  19,  S.,  Union  Literary  Society:  Annual  Picnic 
May  25,  W.,  Palladian  Literary  Society:     Alumni  program 

Delian  Literary  Society:   Senior  program 
May  26,  S.,  to  June  2,  F.:    Final  examinations 
May  27,  Sun.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.:    Annual  address 
May  31,  Th.,  Limit  of  Senior  work  in  all  Colleges 
June  1,  F.,  Delian  Literary  Society:   Banquet 
June  2,  S.,  Final  recommendation  by  Faculties  for  degrees 
School  of  Music:    Fifth  annual  concert 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

June  3,  Sun.,  8  p.  m.,  Baccalaureate  sermon 

June  4,  M.,  8  A.  m.,  Summer    Session:      Registration    and    begin- 
ning of  work 

2  to  5  p.  M.,  Field  Day  events 

8  p.  M.,  Annual  address  before  the  College  of  Law 
June  5,  T.,  Class  Day 

4  p.  m.,  Board  of  Regents:    Annual  meeting 

8  p.  M.,  Commencement  concert 
June  6,  W.,  Alumni  Day 

10  a.  m.,  to  2  p.  M.,  Class  reunions  and  dinners 

2  p.  M.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 

4  p.  M.,  Chancellor's  annual  report  before  the  joint 
meeting  of  alumni  of  all  Colleges 

5  p.  m.,  Annual  business  meeting  of  the  alumni  of 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and 
the  Industrial  College 

5  p.  m.,  Annual  business   meeting  of   the   alumni  of 

the  College  of  Law. 
8  P.  M.,  Alumni   address   before    the    College   of    Litr 
erature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Industrial 
College 
June  7,  Th.,  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Commencement 

10  to  12  A.  M.,  Commencement  procession,  oration, 

and  conferring  of  degrees 
1  to  2  p.  M.,  Second  annual  session  of  University 
Council,  Luncheon  to  University  Council 

8  P.  m.,  Chancellor's  reception,  Library  Hall 

9  p.  m.,  College  of  Law:    Annual  reunion  and  ban- 
quet 

9:30  P.  M.,  Alumni  Dinner  and  Reunion 
June  8,  F.,  to  July  20,  F.,  Summer  Session 

September  11,  T.,  First  semester  begins   (1899-1900) 
September  11,  T.,  to   14,   F.,   Entrance   examinations    and   regis- 
tration 
September  15,  S.,  Organization  of  classes 
September  28,  29,  College  of  Law:    Entrance  examinations 
October  1,  College  of  Law:    First  term  begins 


Board  of  Regents 


THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


Hon.  Thos.  Rawlings,  Wakefield  Term  expires  January,  1900 

Hon.  Chas.  Weston,  Hay  Springs  Term  expires  January,  1900 

Hon.  H.  L.  Goold,  Ogallala  Term  expires  January,  1902 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Morrill,  Lincoln  Term  expires  January,  1902 

Hon.  E.  v.  Forell,  Kearney  Term   expires  January,  1904 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Kenower,  Wisner  Term  expires  January,  1904 

OFFICERS 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Morrill,  President,  Lincoln 

J.  Stuart  Dales,  Secretary,  Lincoln 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive— C.  H.  Morrill,  Chas.  Weston,  Thos.  Rawlings 
Finance— H.  L.  Goold,  Geo.  F.  Kenower,  E.  v.  Forell 
Courses  of  Study — Thos.  Rawlings,  Chas.  Weston,  E.  v.  Forell 
University  and  Library— H.  L.  Goold,  Geo.  F.  Kenower,  Chas. 
Weston 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Georc;k   Edwin    MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 

J.  Stuart  Dales,  M.  Ph.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Acting  Steward, 
and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Gilbert  H.  Ellsworth,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings  and  Superintendent  of  Construction  of  Build- 
ings and  Permanent  Improvements 

Ellen  Smith,  A.  M.,  Registrar 

Max  Westermann,  Accountant 

H.  G.  Shedd,  A.  B.,  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor 

J.  W.  Crabtree,  Inspector  of  Accredited  Schools 

William  W.  Marshall,  Chancellor's  Stenographer  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculties 

Mae  Miller  Lansing,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Stenography  and 
Mimeography 

Bertha  Belle  Quaintance,  A.  B.,  Clerk  to  the  Registrar 

THE  COLLEGES 
Lucius  A.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 

Science,  and  the  Arts 
Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Industrial  College 
August  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Manoah  B.  Reese,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 
Mrs.  Emma  Parks  Wilson,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Women 
James  T.  Lees,  Ph.  D.,  University  Examiner  with  the  rank  of 
Dean 

THE  SCHOOLS 
Albert  Eugene  Davisson,  A.  B.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Ag- 
riculture 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Sugar  School 
Charles  Russ  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Director  of  the  School  of 

Mechanic  Arts 
Rosa  Bouton,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science 

■ ,  Director  of  the  School  of  Art 

Willard  Kimball,  Director  of  the  affiliated  School  of  Music 

THE  LIBRARY,  MUSEUM,  AND  GYMNASIUM 
James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  B.  L.  S.,  Acting  Librarian 
Elizabeth  R.  Wing,  Assistant  Librarian 

Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour,  Ph.  D.,  Curator  of  the  State  Museum 
Carrie  Adeline  Barbour,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  State  Mu- 
seum 
William  W.  Hastings,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
Anne  L.  Barr,  Director  of  the  Young  Women's  Gymnasium 


Charles  W.  Weeks,  B.  Sc,  Acting  Commandant  of  the  Cadet 

Battalion. 
Roscoe    Poind.    Ph.    D.,    Honorary    Curator    of    the    University 

Herbarium 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 


George  Edwin  MacLean,  A.  B.,  1871,  A.  M.,  1874,  Williams;   B. 
D.,  1S97,  Yale;  Ph.  D.,  1893,  Leipzig;  LL.  D.,  1895,  Williams 
Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  University  Senate,  1895* 

(102   u.f)    1037   H  St. 


Grove  Ettinger  Barber,  A.  B.,  1871,  A.  M.,  1874,  Hiram  College 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1882 

(204  it.)   Lindell  Hotel 
HUDSON  H.  Xichols-on,  A.  M.,  1877,  Lawrence  University 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, 1882  (10  c.)    1113  H  St. 
Lucius  A.  Sherman,  A.  B.,  1871,  Ph.  D.,  1875,  Yale 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  1882  (211  d.)   1115  H  St. 
Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  B.  Sc.,  1869,  M.  Sc.,  1872,  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College;  Ph.  D.,  1879,  State  University  of  Iowa; 
LL.  D.,  1898,  Iowa  College 
Dean  of  the  Industrial  College;  Professor  of  Botany,  1884 

(102  n.)   1504  S  St. 
August  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Sweden, 
1860;  Ph.  B.,  1871,  Cornell;  Ph.  D.,  1874,  Yale" 
Dean    of    the    Graduate    School;    Professor    of    Romance    Lan- 
guages,   and   Instructor   in   Sanskrit   and    Comparative   Phi- 
lology, 1885  (301  u.)  1446  Q  St. 


•The  date  after  each  title  indicates  the  year  of  appointment  to  the  present 
rank ;  a  second  date  denotes  the  year  of  first  appointment  in  the  University. 

f Abbreviations:  C,  Chemical  Laboratory;  Ch.,  Chapel;  E.,  Electrical 
Laboratory;  G.,  Grant  Memorial  Hall:  L.,  Library  Building ;  M.,  Mechanic 
Arts  Hall:  X.,  Nebraska  Hall;  8.,  Shops:   U.  University  Hall. 
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De  Witt  B.  Brace,  A.  B.,  1881,  A.  M.,  1882,  Boston;  Ph.  D.,  1885, 
Berlin 
Professor  of  Physics,  1888;  1887  (301  n.)  Lindell  Hotel 

James  T.  Lees,  A.  B.,  1886,  A.  M.,  1889,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; Ph.  D.,  1889,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
University  Examiner  with  the  Rank  of  Dean;  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1891;  1889 

(201  u.)    1704  D  St, 

Howard  Walter  Caldwell,  Ph.  B.,  1880,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Professor  of  American  History  and  Jurisprudence,  1892;  1883 

(207  u.)   511  N.  16th  St. 

Manoah  B.  Eeese,   ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nebraska 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law;  Professor  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property,  1893;  1891  (106  u.)  417  S.  14th  St. 

Ellery  Williams  Davis,  B.  S.,  1879,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.  D.,  1884,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1893  (306  m.)  1545  C  St. 

Laurence  Fossler,  B.  Sc,  1881,  A.  M.,  1890,  The  University  of 
Nebraska 
Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages,  1894;   1889 

(207  u.)  1547  S.  17th  St. 

Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour,  A.  B.,  1882,  Ph.  D.,  1887,  Yale 
Professor  of  Geology,  and  Acting  State  Geologist;  Curator  of 
the  State  Museum,  1894;   1891  (201  n.)   1240  R  St. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling,  A.  B.,  1S83,  Bowdoin;  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1890, 
Leipzig- 
Professor  of  European  History,  1894;   1891 

(308  L.)   440  S.   12th  St. 
Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Professor  of  Entomology,    Ornithology,   and   Taxidermy,   1894; 
1888;  Acting  State  Entomologist  (103  m.)  2314  S.  17th  St, 

Goodwin  Deloss  Swezey,  A.  B.,  1873,  A.  M.,  1876,  Beloit  College 

Professor  of  Meteorology,  and  in  Charge  of  Astronomy,   1896; 

1894  (105  N.)    831  N.   14th  St. 
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Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  A.  B.,   1885,   Williams;    A.  M.,   Ph.  D., 
1892,  Harvard 
Professor  of  Zoology,   1896;    1S93  (207  n.)    1520   D   St. 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B.,  1894,  Leland  Stanford 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  1896;   1895  (105  l.)   1542  P  St. 

W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  A.  B.,  1S80,  LL.  B.,  1883,  Harvard 
Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science,  1879;  1893 

(301  L.)   435  N.  25th  St. 

*John   M.    Stotsenburg,   First  Lieutenant   Sixth  U.   S.  Cavalry 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1897  (301  g.) 

Clark  F.  Axsley,  A.  B.,  1890,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Professor  of  the  English  Language,  1898;  1890       •   ' 

(309  u.)   1216  G  St. 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  B.  C.  E.,  1888,  C.  E.,  1898,  The  University  of 
Nebraska 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,   1898;    1891 

(204  u.)  345  N.  28th  St. 

Charles  Euss  Eichards,  B.  M.  E.,   1890,  M.  E.,  1891,  Purdue; 
M.  M.   E.,   1895,  Cornell 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Mechanics,  1898;   1892  (203  m.) 

A.  Eoss  Hill,  A.  B.,  1892,  Dalhousie;  Ph.  D.,  1895,  Cornell 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  charge  of  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tories, 1898;    1897  (109  l.) 

Morgan  Brooks,  Ph.   B.,  1881,  Brown  University;   M.  E.,  1883, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  1899;  1S98 

(208  M.)    512   S.   16th   St. 

Henry  H.  Wilson,  Ph.  B.,  1878,  A.  M.,  1885,  LL.  M.,  1895,  The 
University   of   Nebraska 
Professor  of  Common  Law,  1899;   1891 

(106  u  )  J  1544  Q  St- 


*  Died,  April  23,  in  battle  on  Philippine  Islands. 
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Joseph  R.  Webster,  A.  B.,  1862,  A.  M.,  1865,  Wabash  College 

Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence,  1899;  1891 

MOfi  tM  /  1345  N  st- 
<106  u->  J  239  S.  llth  St. 

Charles  A.  Bobbins,  Ph.  B.,  1881,  Ph.  M.,   1884,  Hedding  Col- 
lege; LL.  B.,  1885,  Northwestern  University 
Professor  of  Pleading  and  Procedure,  1899;   1893 

s-t(\p  t,  \    f  1825  G  St. 
<106  U'>  1  239  S.   11th  St. 

Thomas  Morey   Hodgman,   A.   B.,   1884,  A.   M.,   1891,  Rochester 
University 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1893;  1884 

(207  m.)  700  N.  16th  St. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  1891,  Cornell 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture,  1895;   1891 

(302  M.)    2511  R  St. 

Frank  Mackoy  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1893,  Berlin 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1896 

(203  tj.)  643  S.  11th  St. 
Clara  Conklin,  A.  B.,  1886;  A.  M.,  1889,  De  Pauw  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  1897;   1892 

(302  u.)   1601  R  St. 

Rollins  Adams  Emerson,  B.  Sc.,   1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture,  1899  17th  and  R  Sts. 

James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  B.  L.  S.,  1898,  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York 
Acting  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Bibliography,  1899; 
1898  I326  G  St. 

Roscoe  Pound,  A.  B.,  1888,  A.  M.,  1889,  Ph.  D.,  1897,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Assistant  Professor  of  Jurisprudence;  Instructor  in  American 
History  and  Jurisprudence,  1899;  1898 

(106,   210  U.)  \  gE/i&k 


William  Francis  Dann,  A.  B.,  1893,  Amherst 

Adjunct   Professor   of   Greek   Language   and   Literature,    1895; 
1S94  (201  U.)  3037  R  St. 
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Edgar  Lexpersox  Hinman,  A.  B.,  1892,  Ph.  D.,  1895,  Cornell 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1897;    1896 

(109  l.)  606  N.  16th  St. 

William  Walter  Hastings,  A.  B.,  1886,  A.  M.,  1892,  Maryville 
College;    A.  M.,   1894,  Ph.  D.,   1896,   Haverford   College 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium,  1897  (g.)  1706  N  St. 

Eosa  Boutox,  B.  Sc.,   1891,  A.  M.,   1893,   The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Director  of  the  School  of  Do- 
mestic Science,  1898;  1888  (105  M.)  1200  P  St. 

Samuel  Avery,  B.  Sc,  1892,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska;  Ph.  D.,  1896,  Heidelberg 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1898;  1891  (c.)  2428  T  St. 

Albert  Luther  Caxdy,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1893,  University  of 
Kansas 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1898;  1893 

(306  m.)  1003  H  St. 
JOHN  White,  A.  B.,  1888,  Ph.  D.,  1891,  Johns  Hopkins 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1898;   1893  (c.)  440  S.  12th  St. 

George  Bichard  Chatburx,  B.  Cf  E.,  1884,  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College;  A.  M.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  1898; 
1894  (204  x.)  2305  Q  St. 

Burtox  Evaxs  Moore,  A.  B.,  1888,  Otterbein  University;  A.  M., 
1890,  Cornell 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  1898;   1896 

(309  x.)  636  S.  10th  St. 

Louis   Trexchard   More,   B.    S.,    1892,   Washington   University; 
Ph.  D.,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  1898;   1S96 

(301  x.)  440  S.  12th  St. 
Prosser  Hall  Frye,  A.  B.,  1889,  Trinity  College 

Adjunct  Professor  in  the  English  Language,  1899;   1896 

(309  u.)  1109  F  St. 
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Robert  Henry  Wolcott,  B.  L.,  1890,  B.  S.,  1892,  M.  D.,   1893, 
University   of  Michigan;    A.  M.,   1895,  The  University  of 
Nebraska 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology,  1894  (207  n.)  1525  F  St. 


Frederick  W.  Taylor 

Secretary  of  University  Extension;  Manager  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, 1891  (105  U.)  1326  G  St. 
Willard  Kimball,   Oberlin  College,   Leipzig;    private  pupil  of 
Dr.  Oscar  Paul 
Director  of  the  Affiliated  School  of  Music,  1894  1115  R,  St. 

Albert  Eugene  Davisson,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  1899;  1897 

(302  M.)   1526  K  St. 

[Mrs.]  Emma  Parks  Wilson,  B.  Sc,  1880,  A.  M.,  1898,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Dean  of  Women,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  1898 

(310  L.)  1544  Q  St. 

Samuel  Maxwell,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Lecturer  on  Code  Pleading  Fremont 

W.  H.  Munger,  United  States  District  Judge 

Lecturer  on  Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts  Fremont 

Frank  Irvine,  B.  S.,  1880,  Cornell;  LL.  B.,  1883,  National  Uni- 
versity, Washington.    Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Damages  1624  A  St. 

W.  W.  Giffin,  LL.  B.,  1876,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  Wills  Tecumseh 

Jacob  Fawcett,  Judge  of  the  District  Court 

Lecturer  on  Insurance  Omaha 

Williamson  S.  Summers,  B.  Sc,  1882,  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College;  LL.  B.,  1884,  University  of  Michigan.  United 
States  District  Attorney 

Lecturer  on  Statutory  Construction  1634  H  St. 

B.  F.  Good,  LL.  B.,  1883,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lecturer  on  the  Limitations  of  Actions  Wahoo 
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William  G.  Hastings,  A.  B.,  1876,  University  of  Chicago.     Judge 
of  the  District  Court 
Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Guaranty  Wilber 

James  L.  Greene,  M.  D.,  1884,  University  of  Vermont 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  University  Place 


Hans  Christian  Peterson,  B.  Sc.,  1890,  A.  M.,  1894,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;   Ph.  D.,  1896,  Leipzig 
Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages,  1898;  1892 

(110  u.)  2410  T  St. 

Anne  Louise  Barr,  Anderson  Training  School,   1893;    Sargent 
Training  School,  1896 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training  and  Director  of  Young  Women's 
Gymnasium,  1899;  1894  (g.)  1241  J  St. 

Amanda  Henrietta  Heppner,  A.  B.,  1894,  A.  M.  1896,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Instructor  in  German,  1894  (111  u.)  944  Washington  St. 

Will  Owen  Jones,  B.  L.,  1886,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Instructor  in  Journalism,  1894  (206  m.)  1418  L  St. 

Mary  D.  Manning,  Graduate  of  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  1883 
Instructor  in  Elocution,  1894  (107  u.)  514  S.  16th  St. 

George  Andrew  Loveland,  B.  S.,  1882,  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
cultural   College;    B.   L.,    1887,   University   of   the   City    of 
New  York 
Instructor  in  Meteorology  and  Astronomy;  Observer  and  Section 
Director,  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  1894 

(105  N.)  1522  S  St. 
Guernsey  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  1891,  University  of  California;    A.  M. 
and  Ph.  D.,  1896,  Heidelberg 
Instructor  in  European  History,  1898;  1897  1418  L  St. 

Frank  George  Franklin,  B.  L.,  1887,  Cornell  University 

Instructor  in  American  History,  1898;  1897     (210  u)  733  N.  16th 
Frederic  Edward  Clements,  B.  Sc,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  Ph.  D., 
1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Instructor  in  Botany,  1899;  1894  (102  n.)  646  N.  13th  St. 
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George  H.  Morse,  B.  E.  E.,  1893,  The  University  of  Minnesota 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  in  charge  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  1898 

(308  M.,  303  l.)  1134  G  St. 

Robert  Moritz,  Ph.  M.,  1896,  The  University  of  Chicag-o 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  1898  (306  M.)  1836  S.  15th  St. 

David   H.   Hawksworth,   B.    Sc,    1897,    The   University   of   Ne- 
braska 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  1898 

1700  O  St, 

Schuyler  William  Miller,  A.  B.,  1894,  A.  M.,  1898,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska 
Instructor  in  the  English  Language,  1899;  1897  (304  u.) 

Belva  Mary  Herron,  B.  L.,  1889,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Instructor  in  Political  and  Economic  Science 

(301  l.)  606  N.  16th  St. 

Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

Assistant  Instructor,  Sight  Reading,  University  Chorus  Classes, 
1894  (Ch.  u.)  1414  L  St. 

Louise  Pound,  B.  L.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Assistant  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  1894  1632  L  St. 

May    Cynthia   Whiting,    A.    B.,    1896,    The   University    of    Ne- 
braska 
Issistant  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  1896 

425  S.  13th  St, 

Alice    Hamlin   Hinman,    A.    B.,    1893,    Wellesley,    Ph.    D.,    1896, 
Cornell 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  1897  606  N.  16th  St. 

Clarence  A.  Skinner,  B.  Sc.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Ph.  D.,  1899,  The  University  of  Berlin 
Demonstrator  in  Physics,  1899 
Albert  Buell  Lewis,  A.  B.,  1894,  University  of  Chicago 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Zoology,  1893;   1897 

(207)   427  S.  17th  St. 
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Edwin  Foed  Piper,  A.  B,  1S97,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Assistant  Instructor  in  English  Language,  1S97 

(308  u.)   1731  D  St. 

Carbie  Adeline  Barbour 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum,  1892  School  of  Music 

Nellie  Jane  Compton,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

First  Assistant  in  the  Library,  1894  2345  R  St. 

Floba  Bullock,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  English,  1897  1511  s  St. 

Mary  Louise  Fossleb,  B.  Sc,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1898  734  n.  9th  St. 

Eabl  Yanhise  Capps,  B.  S.,  1895,  E.  E.,  1S96,  University  of 
Illinois 

Assistant  in  Physics,  1897  2011  L  St. 

Bbuce  Vickeoy  Hill,  B.  Ph.,  1896,  Iowa  College 

Assistant  in  Physics,  1898  1341  q  St. 

H.  S.  Evans,  B.  Sc,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering  1335  N  St. 

Emma  E.  Davis 

Assistant  in  English  1235  L  St. 


Alta  Johnson,  B.  L.,  1893,  The  University  of  Colorado 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1894  1629  R  St. 

May  Chamberlain,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  German,  1897  442  N.  12th  St. 

Samuel  Richard  Cook,  B.  S.,  1895,  M.  S.,  1897,  The  University 
of  Michigan 

Felloio  in  Physics,  1897  1341  Q  St. 

Benton  Dales,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Felloic  in  Chemistry,  1897  1242  P  St. 

Carl  Christian  Engberg,  B.  Sc,  1895,  A.  M.,  1897,  Ph.  D.,  1899, 
The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1897  41341  Q  St. 

Mariel  Clapham  Gere,  B.  Sc,  1895,  A.  M.,  1899,  The  University 
of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1897  849  D  St. 
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Julia  Mabie  Korsmeyer,  A.  B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University 
of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  1897  I840  E  St. 

John  Newton  Bennett,  A.  B.,  1890,  Doane  College;  A.  M.,  1899, 
The  University  of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  the  Greek  Language,  1897  638  N.  25th  St. 

*  August  Foss,  B.  S.,  1897,  University  of  Minnesota 

Fellow  in  Physics,  1897  1327  °  St- 

Francis  Samuel  Philbrick,  B.  Sc.,  1897,  A.  M.,  1899,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  American  History,  1897  1003  J  St. 

Cassius  Asa  Fisher 

Fellow  in  Geology,  1898  2130  Vine  St. 

Cora  Frances  Smith,  B.  Sc.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Botany,  1898  1631  *  bt' 

Albert  T.  Bell,  B.  Sc.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Botany,  1898  University  Place 

Charles  Kuhlman,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  European  History,  1898  I432  R  bt- 

Edith  G.  Schwartz,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  German,  1898  616  N-  16th  St 

Jj.  W.  Kling,  A.  B.,  1892,  Augustana  College;   A.  M.,  1899,  The 
University  of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  Latin,  1898  13~6  iv  bt' 

Clyde  E.  Jeffords,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Latin,  1898  1446  Q  bt' 

Simon  M.  Moss,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Latin,  1898  1542  Q  bt" 

William  K.  Hart,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Fellow  in  Pedagogy,  1898  2419  Q  bt' 

Belle  yon  Mansfelde,  A.  B.,  1897,  A.M.,  1898,  The  University 
of  Nebraska 
Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1898  435  S.  12th  bt. 

Edmund  J.  Eendtorff,  B.  Sc,  1895,  M.  Sc,  1896,  The  University 
of  Wisconsin 
Fellow  in  Physics,  1S98 

*  Died  at  Camp  Meade. 
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Zeno  E.  Crook,  B.  Sc,  1S97,  A.  M.,  1S99,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska 
Fellow  in  Physics  1700  L  St. 

SCHOLARS 

In  American  History  and  Jurisprudence — Bertha  Pinkerton 

In  Botany — G.  G.  Hedgcock 

In  the  English  Language — Clyde  B.  Cooper 

In  English  Literature — Margaret  Lynn 

In  the  Greek  Language — P.  J.  Barron 

In  Mathematics — Fannie  M.  Hewitt 

In  Philosoplrv — Margaret  Henry 

In  Political  and  Economic  Science — A.  E.  Henry 

In  Zoology — C.  C.  Morison 

GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  AND 
READERS 

The  following  students  were  employed  by  the  hour  and  by 
the  month  at  various  times  during  the  year  as  their  services 
were  needed: 

In  the  Administrative  Offices— Dexter  Clinton,  Ira  V.  Reasoner, 
Hal  H.  Roberts,  Guy  C.  Howard,  C.  E.  Wells,  D.  E.  Thomas, 
E.  H.  Clark,  Geo.  E.  Tobey,  B.  D.  M.  Babcock,  Marie  Jensen 

In  Agriculture— Lewis  W.  Smith,  J.  S.  Smoyer,  A.  L.  Haecker 

In  Botany— A.  A.  Hunter,  Cora  F.  Smith,  G.  G.  Hedgcock 

In  Chemistry— H.  T.  Beans,  O.  H.  Egge,  A.  A.  Steel,  Harriett 
Packard,  W.  R.  Mansfield,  Jessie  Willis 

In  Electrical  Engineering — B.  B.  Abry 

In  English — Robert  C.  Lansing,  M.  Theodora  Auman,  Calvin  P. 
Atwood,  L.  K.  Abbott,  Ned  C.  Abbott,  Harriet  Cooke,  H.  B. 
Alexander 

In  English  Literature— I.  J.  Hunt,  Mary  Sullivan,  Hannah  A. 
Wallace,  Ruth  Wilson,  Jennie  L.  Fox 

In  European  History — Jennie  E.  Guile,  Mabel  Metcalf,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Crewitt,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Reed,  Ellen  Rooney,  Eugenie  Mackin 

In  Geology — W.  H.  H.  Moore,  Evangeline  Hazlewood,  U.  G.  Cor- 
nell, J.  F.  Stoltz,  E.  F.  Turner,  Lena  Bedell,  Adda  Post,  T.  H. 
Elson,  W.  L.  Hall,  Helena  Redford,  Vernon  Fisher 

In  German — A.  Ballenbach,  Laura  Carver,  Emma  L.  Krumdiek 
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In  Horticulture— L.  W.  Pearson,  E.  E.  Benedict 
In  the  Library— J.  E.  Boyle,  C.  J.  Piatt,  Geo.  W.  Kline,  E.  Fau- 
quet,  A.  C.  Lee,  G.  A.  Johnson,  Clara  A.  Mulliken,  Mary  H. 

Ames 
In  Mathematics— Julia  E.  Loughridge,  Mabel  E.  Cleveland,  D.  D. 

Feldman 
In  Mechanical  Engineering— O.  J.  Fee,  William  W.  Votaw 
In  Philosophy— Fred  Kuhlmann,  Otis  G.  Whipple 
In  Physical  Training— Joel  Stebbins,  Alberta  Spurck,  Adelloyd 

Whiting,  Mary  Davis,  E.  E.  Hastings,  W.  M.  Pryce 
In  Physics— L.  A.^  Smith,  H.  D.  Landis,  B.  B.  Abry,  A.  J.  Collett, 

Nina  M.  Ingersoll,  D.  D.  Feldman,  F.  L.  Hunt,  Mabel  Hart- 

zell,  H.  C.  Swallow,  D.  L.  Thornbury,  J.  M.  Nelson,  M.  C 

In  Zoology-*.  S.  Hunt,  Susie  Field,  Wm.    Shear,   Caroline  E. 
Stringer,  A.  S.  Pearse 

OTHEK  APPOINTEES 

John  M.  Chowins 

Expert  Mechanician,  Department  of  Physics,  1887 

1802  Washington  St. 

Bert  Spencer 

Store-Keeper,  Physics  Laboratory,  1893  Hotel  Ideal 

Edna  Libbie  Hyatt 

Botanical  Artist,  1894  1825  Holmes  St. 

Adeline  M.  Quaintance 

Store-Keeper,  Chemical  Laboratory,  1895  508  N.  12th  bt, 

Charles  Chowins 

Dynamo  and  Engine  Attendant,  and  Mechanic,  1896 

1802  Washington  St. 

John  Green 

Engineer  of  Heating  and  Power  Plant  32  <  N.  11th  bt. 

THE  AFFILIATED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Willard  Kimball,  Leipzig;  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Oscar  Paul 

Director;  Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Harmony 
Henry  Purmort  Eames,  private  pupil  of  S.  B.  Mathews,  Madame 
Clara  Weish  Shumann,  and  James  Kwast 
Piano 
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Emily  Metcalf  Perkins,  Iowa  College,  1S90 

Piano 
John    Randolph,    Cincinnati    College   of   Music;    Xew   England 
Conservatory  of  Music;  private  pupil  of  Geo.  L.  Osgood 

Voice  Development,  Lecturer  on  History  and  General  Theory  of 
Music 
August  Hagenow.  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music 

Violin,  Instructor  of  the  University  Orchestra 
Marion  Treat-Taylor 

Voice  Culture,  Piano 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Jones,  Xew  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Piano 
Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

Sight  Reading,  Instructor  of  University  Chorus  Classes 
John  S.  Woods 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Banjo 
Earle  Wehn 

Leader  of  Cadet  Band 
Edward  L.  Mouck 

Instructor  in  Piano  Tuning 
Martha  Hasse 

Instructor  in  Clavier 
Llllie  Eiche 

Instructor  in  Violoncello 
Winifred  Hearn 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Voice 
Mae  Biltgen 

Librarian  and  Secretary 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 
*Cora  Parker,  pupil  of  l'Acad§mie  Julian,  Paris 

Instructor 
Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Brock,  pupil  of  F.  B.  Aulich  and  Mrs.  Green- 
leaf 
Instructor 
Julia  Lippincott 

Director  of  Studio 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  1895,  Williams 

Director,  1895  (102  V.)  1037  H  St. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  1891,  Cornell 
Assistant  Director  and  Agriculturist,  1899;   1891 

(12  N.)  State  Farm 

Albert  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  M.,  1893,  Stuttgart 
Investigator  Animal  Pathology,  1894 

(State  Farm)  2438  W.  St. 

Robert  Silver  Hiltner,  B.  Sc.,  1894,  A.  M.,  1896,  The  University 

of  Nebraska 
Assistant  Chemist,  1892  (State  Farm)  1301  N  St. 

Walter  David  Hunter,  B.  Sc.,  1895,  A.  M.,  1897,  The  University 
of  Nebraska 
Assistant  Entomologist,  1895  1448  R  St. 

Vergil  Cassitts  Barber,  A.  B.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Assistant  Animal  Pathologist,  1898 

C.  H.  Elmendorf 

In  charge  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry 

C.  H.  Walker 

Special  Investigator  in  Hog  Cholera 

W.  H.  Tuck 

Assistant  in  Animal  Pathology 

J.  A.  Sherrer 

Assistant  at  Sugar  Beet  Station 

E.  H.  Hinkle 

Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry 

Edward  Rickert 

Special  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

C.  L.  Sovereign 

Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry 

W.  W.  Marshall 
Executive  Clerk 

S.  W.  Perin 

Foreman  of  State  Farm 


State  Farm 
1201  D  St. 
2410  T  St. 

State  Farm 

Ames,  Neb. 

State  Farm 


1721  N.  15th  St. 
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U.  S.  WEATHER  BUREAU 
George  Andrew  Loveland,  B.    S.,  18S2,  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
cultural College;  B.  L.,  1887,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York 
Section  Director,  1S94 
James  Harvey  Spencer 

Observer,  1896 
Frank  Jermin 

Observer,  1898 
Arthur  Bessey  Smith 

Assistant,  1898 

Guy  Clemens  Howard 

Assistant,  1898 

Alfred  Gaines 
Clerk,  1898 

Geryase  G.  P.  Barger 
Messenger,  1897 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 

Accredited  Schools — The  Chancellor,  Professors  Davis,  Barber, 
Fling,  Bessey,  Mr.  Crabtree 

Appointment — The  Chancellor,  Professors  Davis,  Luckey,  Fling, 
Ward 

Athletics — Professors  Hastings,  Lees,  Richards 

Courses  of  Study — Professors  Fossler,  Davis,  Caldwell,  Brace, 
Stout,  Hill,  Lees 

Credit — Professors  Ansley,  Johnson,  Hodgman,  Brace,  the  Reg- 
istrar 

Emergencies — The  Chancellor,  Deans  Sherman,  Bessey,  Edgren, 
Reese 

Enrollment — Deans  Lees,  Sherman,  Bessey 

Graduate  Students — Dean  Edgren,  Professors  Nicholson,  Brace 

Library  Board — Regent  Morrill,  The  Chancellor,  Deans  Sher- 
man, Bessey 

Nominations — Professors  Nicholson,  Fossler,  Hill,  Brooks,  Davis 
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Publications— Deans  Sherman,  Edgren,  Professors  Fling,  Hill, 
Richards 

Special  Collegiate  Courses— Professors  Lyon,  Taylor,  Swezey, 
Bruner,  Bouton,  Emerson 

Unclassed  Students— Professors  Ward,  Luckey,  Fossler,  Tay- 
lor, Barber 

University  Extension— Professors  Barbour,  Caldwell,  Conkling, 
Luckey,  Dean  Wilson 

OFFICE  HOURS 

The  Chancellor— Administration  offices,  U.  102,  10:30  to  12:30 
and  3:30  to  4:30,  daily;  10:30  to  12:30  on  Saturdays 

The  Registrar— U.  112,  9  to  12  and  2  to  4,  daily 

The  Treasurer— U.  101,  8:30  to  12:30,  and  2  to  5,  daily 

Dean  Sherman— U.  104,  4  to  5,  daily 

Dean  Bessey— U.  104,  10  to  11,  daily 

Dean  Edgren— U.  104,  12  to  1,  Monday  and  Friday 

Dean  Reese— U.  105,  9:30  to  10,  daily 

Dean  Wilson— U.  104,  4  to  5,  Monday  and  Tuesday;  10  to  12, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 

University  Examiner  Lees— U.  212,  11:30  to  12:30,  daily 

The  Faculties  meet  upon  call  of  the  Chancellor.  Communica- 
tions from  students  should  be  in  writing 

UNIVERSITY  LECTURERS 

1898-1899 

Chancellor  MacLean:  Annual  opening  address,  September  17 

Dr.  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  The  University  of  Chicago:  "William  Mor- 
ris, Poet  and  Socialist,"  September  28 

Major  John  J.  Pershing,  U.  S.  Volunteers:  "The  University  in 
the  Late  War,"  October  11 

Mlle.  Lillie  d'Angelo  Bergh,  New  York  City:  "Cultivation  of 
the  Voice,"  October  13 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education:  "The  Relation  of  Civilization  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion," October  14 

Miss  Ruth  Rouse,  London,  Secretary  International  Committee 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  formerly  Secretary  British  College  Union: 
"International  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work,"  October  17 
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Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Richardson,  Boston,  President  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association:  "Citizenship  and  Lib- 
erty.*' October  27 

"Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  President  of  the  Women's  National 
Council  in  the  United  States:    "Americanism,"  November  1 

Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond,  Connecticut:  "Christianity  for  the 
¥oung,"  November  4 

Chancellor  Emlin  McClaix,  Department  of  Law,  University  of 
Iowa:  "How  the  United  States  Shall  Govern  Its  Annexed 
Territory,"  November  4,  opening  second  term  of  College  of 
Law 

Chancellor  MacLean,  Judge  Fawcett,  Judge  Reese,  and  Mr. 
J.  Stuart  Dales:  Addresses,  December  7,  at  a  convocation 
of  University  employees 

Miss  Effie  Price,  London,  International  Secretary  Y.  W.  C.  A.: 
"The  Art  of  Acquiring  Joy  and  Beauty  Out  of  Everyday 
Life,"  February  20 

Dean  Charles  E.  Bessey,  address,  and  reminiscences  by  Chan- 
cellor MacLean:  Memorial  service  to  Senator  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  April  14 

Rev.  Luther  P.  Ludden,  Dr.  H.  B.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Roscoe 
Pound,  addresses:   Athletic  mass  meeting,  April  19 

Memorial  services  to  Colonel  John  M.  Stotsenburg,  killed  April 
23,  1899,  at  Manila  leading  charge:   April  24 

Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan:  "Imperialism,"  April  28 

Rev.  Henry  Faireanks,  India:   "Modern  India,"  May  8 

Chancellor  MacLean,  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  June  4 

Rev.  G.  C.  Lorimer,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration: 
"Gladstone,  the  Scholar,  Statesman,  and  Sage,"  June  7 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner  Allen,  Alumni  Address  before  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Industrial 
College:  "The  Future  of  English  Socialism  Viewed  in  the 
Light  of  its  Origin,"  June  7 

President  Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Commencement  Oration:  "The  Education  Which  Our  Coun- 
try Needs,"  June  8 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  Nebraska  comprises  the  following 
named  colleges  and  schools: 

The  Graduate  School 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

Collegiate  Courses  in  Law  and  Journalism 

Teachers'  Course 
The  Industrial  College 

The  School  of  Agriculture 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts 

The  Sugar  School 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science 

The  Collegiate  Course  in  Medicine 
The  College  of  Law 
The  School  of  Art 
The  Affiliated  School  of  Music 
The  Summer  Session 

The  Regents  of  the  University  have  also  entrusted  to 
their  charge 

The  IT.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  State  Museum 

The  Botanical  Survey 

The  Geological  Survey 

The  Superintendency  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
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The  Graduate  School. — In  each  of  the  colleges  there 
are  advanced  courses  of  study  leading  to  second  and 
third  degrees.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of 
any  reputable  college  upon  presentation  of  diploma, 
provided  the  Administering  Council  of  the  School  is 
satisfied  that  they  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work. 

The  College  op  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
contains  the  general  and  special  classical  and  literary 
groups  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.    These  courses  cover  four  years  of  residence  work. 

The  Collegiate  Course  in  Law  and  Journalism  prepares 
for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Law  and  furnishes  a  two- 
years  course  for  students  who  cannot  spend  a  longer 
time  in  residence.  There  is  also  a  collegiate  course  in 
Physical  Education. 

The  Teachers^  Course  is  an  advanced  course  for  those 
intending  by  special  and  professional  study  to  prepare 
for  positions  of  supervision  and  teaching  in  departments 
of  higher  education. 

The  Industrial  College  contains  the  general  and 
special  groups  of  studies  in  Science,  Agriculture,  and 
Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence.   These  courses  cover  four  years  of  residence. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  secondary  school,  train- 
ing students  primarily  for  practical  farm  life.  There  are 
three  terms  each  year  and  also  a  short  course  of  twelve 
weeks  for  those  who  cannot  spend  a  longer  time  at  the 
University.  The  long  course  leads  to  the  Agricultural 
Group  in  the  Industrial  College. 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  a  secondary  school,  of- 
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fering  a  two-years  course,  and  training  in  the  principles 
of  practical  mechanics. 

The  Sugar  School  offers  a  one-year  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  in  the 
details  of  factory  methods  of  sugar  making. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  is  a  training  school  in 
the  principles  of  household  economics,  similar  to  the 
School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  Collegiate  Course  in  Medicine  is  a  two-years  course 
preparing  students  for  subsequent  work  in  some  medical 
school.  The  work  outlined  is  in  large  part  that  which  is 
included  in  the  general  study  of  the  first  year  in  such 
schools. 

The  College  of  Law  offers  a  two-years  course  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Art  offers  instruction  in  drawing, 
painting,  wood-carving,  modeling,  etching,  and  the  his- 
tory of  art. 

The  Affiliated  School  of  Music,  pending  the  open- 
ing of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  offers  instruction  in  every 
grade  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

The  Summer  Session  is  primarily  for  teachers,  in 
which  a  six- weeks  course  of  instruction  is  offered  by 
various  departments  in  the  University. 

Bulletins  of  any  department  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address  upon  application.    The  full  Calendar  will  be  sent 
only  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  expense.    Address 
The  Chancellor, 

The  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


The  University  of  Nebraska  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state,  embracing  the  thirteenth  to 
nineteenth  grades  of  the  school  system.  In  all  the  regu- 
lar courses  the  University  crowns  the  work  begun  in  the 
grades  and  continued  in  the  high  schools. 

Practically  the  institution  opens  its  doors  to  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  state  and  to  all  students  wher- 
ever their  homes,  without  discrimination.  The  broad 
and  hospitable  spirit  of  a  genuine  University  is  seen  in 
its  foundation  and  in  its  endeavors  and  its  work. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  was  originally  founded 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
The  University  of  Nebraska/'  which  took  effect  February 
15,  1869. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  state 
in  1875,  which  recognized  the  University  as  already  hav- 
ing corporate  existence,  some  important  changes  were 
introduced.  Section  10  of  article  8,  entitled  "Education," 
Constitution  of  1875,  provides  as  follows: 

SECTION  10.  The  general  government  of  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska shall,  under  direction  of  the  legislature,  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  six  Regents,  to  be  styled  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The 
University  of  Nebraska,   who  shall  be   elected   by   the   electors 
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of  the  State  at  large,  and  their  terms  of  office,  except  those 
chosen  at  the  first  election  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
six  years.  Their  duties  and  powers  shall  be  prescribed  by  law, 
and  they  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but  may  be  reimbursed 
their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  legislature  first  convening  after  the  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution  of  1875,  namely  in  1877,  remodeled 
the  act  of  1869,  making  amendments  to  several  sections 
thereof  and  conforming  it  to  the  new  constitution,  and 
consolidating  in  one  act  the  amendments  made  to  the 
law  from  time  to  time  from  1867  to  1877.  This  amended 
and  consolidated  statute  is  the  one  giving  the  present 
organization  to  the  University,  and  appears  as  chapter 
87,  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  1897,  sections  5203 
to  5244  inclusive. 

REVENUES 

By  amendment  of  the  original  act  of  1869  a  tax  is  now 
provided  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  one  mill 
per  dollar  upon  the  grand  assessment  roll  of  the  state. 
To  be  added  to  this  are,  income  from  land  leases  and 
sales  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  Congress  of  1862,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Industrial  College,  and  under  the  En- 
abling Act  reserving  seventy-two  sections  of  land  for 
the  State  University,  interest  on  permanent  fund  invest- 
ments, also  the  money  grant  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
August,  1890,  commonly  known  as  the  "Morrill  Fund" 
Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Act  of 
1887.  The  total  annual  aggregate  approximately  of  rev- 
enue from  these  several  sources,  and  including  fees,  is 
1270,000. 
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LANDS 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  University  became  possessed  of  90,000 
acres  of  land;  by  the  enabling  act,  admitting  the  state 
into  the  Union,  seventy-two  sections  of  land  were  re- 
served for  the  endowment  of  the  University;  making  a 
total  of  136,080  acres  of  endowment  lands.  These  lands 
were  located  by  a  special  commissioner  and  confirmed  to 
the  state.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  leasing  of 
the  lands,  along  with  common  school  lands,  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings.  The  interest  arising 
from  leases  and  upon  sale  contracts  is  paid  into  the  tem- 
porary University  fund,  with  taxes  and  other  moneys  in- 
tended for  current  use.  The  principal  accruing  from 
former  sales  is  paid  into  the  permanent  endowment  fund, 
to  be  invested  in  securities,  the  interest  only  of  which 
can  be  used  for  maintenance.  Under  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature of  1897,  no  further  sales  of  these  lands  can  be 
made,  but  the  lands  may  be  leased  as  before.  There  are 
between  15,000  and  20,000  acres  yet  unsold. 
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EQUIPMENT 


LIBRARIES 

The  following  libraries  are  easily  accessible  to  Uni- 
versity students: 

Volumes. 

The   University   library 40,000 

The  State  library 40,000 

The  Lincoln  City  Library 17,000 

The  State  Historical  Society  library 7,000 

The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  library 2,000 

106,000 

The  general  library  of  the  University  occupies  the 
main  floor  of  Library  Hall.  It  is  primarily  a  reference 
library.  Books  may  be  loaned  to  professors  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  to  students  upon  written  permit 
from  heads  of  departments.  The  general  library  is  sup- 
plemented by  twelve  departmental  libraries  covering 
the  following  subjects,  and  found  in  the  buildings  indi- 
cated: 

Latin  and  Greek  Languages U.  211 

Law    U.    106 

Botany    N-    n0 

Horticulture    • •. N.  107 

Meteorology    N.   105 

Astronomy    Observatory 

Zoology    X.    206 

Geology    N.    203 

Physics   N.  306 
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Entomology    Ar    1fkA 

, ,     .  . '  M.  104 

Mathematics M.  202 

Engineering    Y.'.'.'.'.M.  202 

Agriculture M    OQ3 

Chemistry    C~  2 

The  entire  library  is  classified  by  the  Dewey  decimal 
system,  and  the  card  catalogue  of  authors  and  subjects 
is  complete  to  date.  Five  hundred  periodicals  are  re- 
ceived, including  thirty  local  state  papers  which  are  gen- 
erously donated  by  the  publishers.  The  reading  room 
of  the  main  library  seats  300,  and  the  departmental  li- 
brary reading  rooms  seat  100. 

All  the  libraries  are  open  for  reference  to  any  one, 
whether  connected  with  the  University  or  not. 

Reference  work  for  teachers  and  students  through  the 
state  will  cheerfully  be  done  by  correspondence. 

The  library  is  open  during  the  academic  year  from  8 
a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  opens  at 
9  a.  m.  During-  the  summer  term  and  short  vacations 
the  hours  are  9  a.  m.  to  o  p.  m.,  and  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion 9  a.  m.  to  12  M. 

The  State  Library  is  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  law  libraries  in  the  country.  It  contains  some 
valuable  periodical  sets  supplementing  the  University 
collection  and  a  good  collection  of  economic  literature. 
It  is  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  receives 
regularly  all  newspapers  published  in  the  state  and  has 
a  valuable  collection  of  state  newspaper  files.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  first  floor  of  the  library  building  and  is 
open  to  readers  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
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The  Lincoln  City  Library  is  free  to  students,  both  for 
reference  and  lending.  Its  hours  are  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m., 
and  it  is  open  Sundays  from  2  to  10  p.  m. 

A  short  introductory  course  of  lectures  on  the  use  of 
the  library  is  given  to  the  entering  class  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  This  covers  a  description  of  the  University 
library  and  other  libraries  in  the  vicinity;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books,  use  of  the  catalog,  indexes,  and  ref- 
erence books,  methods  of  reading  and  research,  espe- 
cially as  related  to  University  studies.  Personal  assist- 
ance and  suggestion  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  library  will  be  cheerfully  given  at  all  times  by  the 
librarian  or  assistants. 

A  course  of  forty  lectures  with  laboratory  work  in 
library  science  and  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the 
librarian  to  not  less  than  six  students  showing  adequate 
preparation.  Credit  will  be  given  for  this  work,  and  in 
filling  vacancies  on  the  library  staff  preference  will  be 
given  to  those  showing  most  fitness  and  ability  who 
have  taken  this  work. 

MUSEUM 

The  State  Museum  occupies  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  the  east  wing  of  Nebraska  Hall.  The  museum  proper 
is  supplemented  by  important  departmental  museums, 
such  as  those  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  Zoology,  En- 
tomology, Pathology,  Chemistry,  Mechanic  Arts,  the 
Classical,  Literary,  and  IJistorical  departments,  the  Li- 
brary and  the  State  Historical  Society,  the  last  named 
being  a  large  and  important  museum  in  itself,  occupying 
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fire-proof  apartments  iu  the  Library  Building.  The  State 
Museum  is  already  sufficiently  well  stocked,  so  that  it 
is  now  drawn  upon  by  all  departments  for  illustration 
and  instructional  material.  Important  additions  are 
made  annually  both  by  purchase  and  by  donation. 

The  Geological  collections  consist  chiefly  of  well  sys- 
tematized sets  of  minerals,  crystals,  rocks,  rock  sections, 
ores  and  fossils  for  class  use.  Some  of  these  sets  are 
large  and  very  complete  and  represent  foreign^  as  well 
as  American  material.  Conspicuous  among  the  geolog- 
ical collections  are  the  donations  of  Regent  Charles  H. 
Morrill,  of  Lincoln.  This  one  collection,  chiefly  paleon- 
tological,  occupies  most  of  the  space  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  Museum.  Besides  there  are  many  miscellaneous  sets 
collected  and  donated  by  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  Zoological  collection  consists  of  fresh  water  and 
natural  forms  in  general  of  the  insects,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  certain  mammals  of  the  state  and  elsewhere, 
together  with  numerous  osteological  and  anatomical 
preparations  for  class  use  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public. 

The  Agricultural  Museum  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  feature  of  the  State  Museum.  This  now  com- 
prises the  forestry  of  the  state  as  represented  by  tim- 
bers, shrubs,  and  vines,  and  also  by  forestry  photo- 
graphs, the  insects  injurious  and  beneficial  to  vegetation, 
the  woods,  grains,  grasses,  and  fruits  of  the  state,  to- 
gether with  a  very  complete  soil  collection,  with  analyses 
of  the  same. 

Important  additions  have  lately  come  to  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Museum  through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition. 
In  the  Archaeological  collections  the  most  important  sin- 
gle contribution  is  that  of  some  4,000  Indian  relics  from 
the  various  states,  donated  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Everett. 

The  departmental  museums  are  to  be  found  in  rooms 
adjoining  or  close  to  the'  departments  concerned. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    HERBARIUM 

The  University  Herbarium  fills  room  110,  Nebraska 
Hall,  and  contains  about  90,000  mounted  specimens  of 
plants  representing  the  North  American  and  European 
floras.  Included  with  the  University  Herbarium  is  the 
"Survey  Herbarium"  of  about  10,000  mounted  specimens 
of  Nebraska  plants. 

BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS 

The  campus  of  the  University  covers  four  squares, 
bounded  by  R,  T,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  streets,  in  Lincoln. 
The  location  is  a  central  one  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  the  railway  stations. 
The  following  buildings  are  located  upon  the  campus: 
University  Hall,  located  at  the  center  of  the  campus. 
This  building  contains  the  Administrative  offices,  the 
Chapel,  the  open  Literary  Society  halls,  the  rooms  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Women's  Parlor,  the 
College  of  Law,  and  the  departments  of  Classical  and 
Modern  Languages,  and  American  History  and  Juris- 
prudence. 

I 
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The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  commodious  accommo- 
dations for  the  library,  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories 
of  the  Chemical  department. 

Grant  Memorial  Hall  is  the  Armory  and  Gymnasium, 
and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  uses  of  the  departments  of 
Military  Science  and  Physical  Training.  The  last  legis- 
lature appropriated  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  this  building,  to  be  known  as  University  Sol- 
diers' Memorial  Hall.  This  wing  is  designed  for  use  in 
giving  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  Military  de- 
partment and  also  as  a  Women's  Gymnasium.  It  will 
contain  the  large  pipe  organ  recently  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  Alumni  of  the  institution  and  which  has 
temporarily  been  set  up  in  Grant  Memorial  Hall.  In 
conjunction  with  the  present  gymnasium  room  it  will 
provide  a  temporary  auditorium  and  chapel  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  2,000.  Ultimately  this  building  will  be 
used  entirely  by  the  Military  and  Physical  Training  de- 
partments and  the  organ  will  be  transferred  to  an  "Au- 
ditorium" building. 

Nebraska  Hall  contains  the  museum  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  the  State  Climate  and  Crop  Service,  and  the 
lecture  rooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Botany,  Geology,  Horticulture,  Meteorology, 
Physics,  and  Zoology. 

The  Plant  House,  located  near  Nebraska  Hall,  is  a  pari: 
of  the  departments  of  Horticulture  and  Botany  and  fur- 
nishes plants  for  experimental  purposes.  Extensive 
greenhouses  are  at  present  being  erected  at  the  State 
Farm  to  be  used  also  by  these  departments. 
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The  Electrical  Laboratory  and  Shops  contain  the  en- 
gines and  dynamos  of  four  distinct  and  complete  elec- 
trical systems  and  other  electrical  apparatus,  as  well  as 
the  forges,  lathes,  etc.,  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  Boiler  House  supplies  heat  to  all  the  buildings  of 
the  campus  as  well  as  steam  power  for  the  engines  and 
dynamos  of  the  electrical  plant. 

The  Library  Building  contains  the  books  and  collec- 
tions of  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  the  large  read- 
ing room  accommodating  three  hundred  readers,  semi- 
nar, cataloguing  and  book-stack  rooms,  the  art  gallery, 
and  the  suites  of  rooms  of  the  departments  of  Philoso- 
phy, Pedagogy,  English  Literature,  History,  and  Po- 
litical and  Economic  Science. 

The  Observatory  contains  the  astronomical  library  and 
office,  a  dark  room  for  celestial  photography,  and  the 
instrument  rooms  and  instruments,  including  the  clocks 
from  which  time  signals  are  communicated  to  all  the 

buildings. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  Building  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. The  north  wing,  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1898,  is  now  being  used  and  contains  the  lecture  rooms 
for  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  English,  History, 
and  Zoology;  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  (Station  and  department  of  Agriculture;  of- 
fices, laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  Entomology;  an  Engineering  and  Mathematical 
library  and  reading  room,  and  a  Metal-working  Machine 
shop/  In  the  upper  story  has-been  fitted  up  a  large 
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drawing  room,  and  work  rooms  for  Entomology  and 
Photography.  A  well-equipped  foundry  is  provided  in 
a  suitable  annex. 

The  Experiment  Station  Farm  includes  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  cultivated  land,  two  and  one-half 
miles  northeast  of  the  University  campus,  and  connected 
with  it  by  electric  cars.  On  the  Farm  are  the  farm 
house,  the  patho-biological  laboratory,  the  animal  house, 
the  agricultural-chemical  laboratory,  the  dairy  hall  and 
creamery,  and  the  Experiment  Station  barn,  machinery 
and  animal  sheds,  etc.  The  last  legislature  appro- 
priated |35,000  for  a  building  and  its  necessary  heating 
and  water  supply  plants  for  the  use  of  the  Experiment 
Station  and  School  of  Agriculture.  This  building  will 
provide  laboratories  for  Horticulture,  Agricultural- 
Chemistry,  Soil  Analysis,  Botany,  and  Entomology;  of- 
fices, library,  reading  room,  and  class  rooms.  Being  the 
first  permanent  building  in  the  Agricultural  group,  it 
has  been  very  carefully  designed  with  a  view  to  the 
future  growth  and  needs  of  the  School  and  Station. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY   YEAR 

The  University  year  embraces  thirty-nine  weeks,  be- 
ginning the  third  Tuesday  of  September.  The  year  is 
divided  upon  the  semester  plan.  Commencement  day 
comes  on  the  first  Thursday  after  the  June  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  which  falls  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month. 

UNIVERSITY   FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars.  The  entrance 
fee  to  the  Summer  Session  is  two  dollars;  to  the  Winter 
Course  in  Agriculture,  one  dollar.  The  rates  of  tuition 
in  the  School  of  Art,  and  the  Affiliated  School  of  Music, 
vary  with  the  instructors. 

A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  the  first 
degree  taken,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding  de- 
gree. The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribe 
that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until 
he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma.  A 
fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  Teachers'  Certificates 
issued  and  for  certificates  for  the  Affiliated  School  of 
Music,  and  the  School  of  Art.     Laboratory  fees  vary  ac- 
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cording  to  the  department,  ranging  from  two  dollars  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  year. 

students'  societies 

RELIGIOUS 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  com- 
modious rooms  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall.  It 
endeavors  to  promote  growth  in  grace  and  Christian  fel- 
lowship among  its  members,  and  stands  for  Christian 
life  and  work  in  the  University.  It  holds  a  ten-minute 
prayer  meeting  in  the  association  room  at  twelve  o'clock 
each  day.  The  regular  prayer  meetings  are.  held  on  Sab- 
bath afternoons. 

The  association  maintains  an  employment  bureau  in 
connection  with  the  Administrative  Office,  the  services  of 
which  are  free  to  students  in  all  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  making  application  for  assistance  in  this 
line,  applicants  should  state: 

1.  The  kind  of  work  in  which  they  have  had  experience. 

2.  The  kind  they  would  accept. 

3.  The  amount  of  time  they  can  g-ive  to  it. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  expenses  which  they  must  earn. 

5.  The  college  and  class  they  expect  to  enter. 

The  association  has  a  committee  to  help  students  to 
find  comfortable  rooms  and  boarding  places.  Students 
will  be  more  apt  to  secure  rooms  as  they  desire  them  if 
they  send  word  before  coming  to  the  University,  telling 
the  price  they  wish  to  pay. 

A  Student's  Handbook,  containing  items  of  informa- 
tion, especially  valuable  to  new  students,  is  issued  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  college  year.     A  copy  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address.     Apply  to  the  general  secretary. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the 
center  of  Christian  life  among  the  young  women  of  the 
University.  The  association  has  a  room  in  the  basement 
of  University  Hall  which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
young  women  and  which  is  always  open  to  members  and 
their  friends.  Regular  weekly  prayer  meetings  are  held 
and  also  Sunday  aftrnoon  meetings.  Any  young  woman 
wishing  information  in  regard  to  the  University  is  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
association  or  Mrs.  Emma  Parks  Wilson,  Dean  of 
Women,  who  is  actively  interested  in  the  association. 
The  College  Settlement.— Students  and  professors 

are  actively  engaged  in  this  branch  of  Christian  work. 

The  Graham  Taylor  house,  as  the  house  of  the  College 

Settlement  is  called,  is  in  charge  of  students  and  largely 

maintained  by  them. 

The  Students'  Volunteer  Movement.— The  Band  of 

Volunteers  for  Foreign  Missions  is  composed  of  those 

who  have  declared  their  purpose  to  become  missionaries. 

The  Band  meets  once  a  week  for  devotional  Bible  study. 

LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Literary  Societies.— -There  are  three  open  literary  socie- 
ties, the  Palladian,  the  Union,  and  the  Delian.  They 
hold  their  meetings  on  Friday  evenings  in  their  respect- 
ive halls,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.     The  Max- 
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well  Club  is  a  literary  organization,  the  membership 
and  work  of  which  are  entirely  under  the  control  of 
students  of  the  College  of  Law.  Affiliated  with  these 
societies  are  debating  clubs  for  both  young  men  and 
young  women.  The  Society  Building  Association  is  an 
organization  of  members  of  the  literary  societies  and 
having  as  an  object  the  erection  of  a  society  building. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. — A  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  scholarship  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  University. 

Sigma  If. — The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  is  a  scientific  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  "original  investi- 
gation in  science,  pure  and  applied."  The  University  of 
Nebraska  Chapter  was  established  in  June,  1897. 

The  Alumni  Association,  organized  in  1874,  is  composed 
of  the  graduates  from  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  and  the  Industrial  College,  and  of  gradu- 
ates receiving  higher  degrees.  The  annual  meeting  is 
held  the  day  before  Commencement  Day.  University 
of  Nebraska  clubs  of  graduates  and  foriner  students 
have  been  organized  at  Washington  and  Chicago. 

The  Graduate  Club  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  good  fellowship  and  broad  scientific  inter- 
est among  graduate  students  of  the  University.  It 
meets  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  topics  under  inves- 
tigation and  for  addresses  by  prominent  members  of 
the  faculty. 

The  Agricultural  Students'  Association  is  a  club  which 
meets  weekly  during  the  winter  course  in  agriculture, 
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and  is  organized  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture  and  of  the  reports  of  various  United 
States  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

The  Botanical  Seminar  is  a  society  of  graduates  and 
advanced  students  in  Botany.  It  meets  monthly  for 
critical  discussion  of  botanical  papers,  conducts  the  Bo- 
tanical Survey  of  the  State,  and  publishes  "Annual  Re- 
ports," "Annual  Addresses,"  and  "The  Flora  of  Ne- 
braska." 

The  Chemical  Society  is  a  chartered  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  meeting  quarterly  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  original  papers. 

The  Chemical  Journal  Club  is  an  organization  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature. 
A  credit  of  one  hour  is  given  to  undergraduates  for  active 
work  in  this  Club. 

The  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers  is  an  organization 
which  brings  to  the  University  well-known  practicing 
engineers  to  deliver  lectures  on  special  lines  of  work 
pertaining  to  engineering. 

The  English  Club  is  a  writers'  club,  organized  by  stu- 
dents interested  in  composition,  as  a  medium  of  friendly 
criticism  and  interchange  of  opinion. 

The  English  Seminar  is  composed  of  graduate  students 
for  the  discussion  of  original  work  intended  for  publica- 
tion in  magazines  and  books. 

The  Latin  Colloquium  is  an  organization  of  advanced 
and  graduate  students  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and 
reading  of  original  papers. 
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The  Mathematical  Seminar  is  composed  of  the  graduate 
students  aud  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
It  meets  monthly  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
papers  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

The  Microscope  Club  is  an  organization  of  scientific 
workers  with  the  compound  microscope  who  meet 
monthly  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory  for  an  evening  of 
work  and  discussion  of  methods  and  instruments. 

The  Physics  Colloquium  is  an  organization  for  original 
investigation  in  Physics. 

The  Political  Economy  Club  meets  semi-monthly,  and 
discusses  economic  subjects  and  listens  to  lectures  by 
representative  men  on  topics  of  the  day. 

The  Zoological  Club  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  zoological  investigations  and  discussions. 
Topics  are  selected  from  current  literature,  showing  the 
advance  during  the  year  in  the  knowledge  of  various  ani- 
mal groups. 

The  Oratorical  Association  has  charge  of  home  and  in- 
tercollegiate oratorical  contests. 

The  Debating  Association  has  charge  of  the  debates 
with  the  Universities  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  Glee,  Mandolin,  and  Dramatic  Clubs  are  organiza- 
tions of  students  in  music  and  the  drama. 

Political  Clubs  have  been  organized  at  different  times, 
such  as  the  Democratic,  Republican,  Bimetallic,  and 
Free  Silver  Clubs. 

The  Ashland,  Minden,  Omaha,  and  Richardson  County 
Clubs  are  organizations  of  graduates  from  high  schools 
of  those  places  attending  the  University. 
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ATHLETIC   AND    MILITARY 

The  University  Athletic  Board  is  composed  of  five  fac- 
ulty members  and  five  student  members  for  the  control 
of  athletics  in  The  University  of  Nebraska.  Three  fac- 
ulty members  are  elected  by  the  general  faculty  and  two 
by  the  students.  The  University  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Western  Athletic  Association.  There  are  separate  stu- 
dent organizations  for  football,  baseball,  track  athletics, 
and  tennis,  but  all  are  under  control  of  the  Athletic 
Board.  Embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  University 
Athletic  Board  are  the  rules  adopted  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
ference, November,  1896,  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  Universities  of 'Michigan-    Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 

Minnesota. 

The  Pershing  Rifles  is  an  organization  of  cadets  com- 
posed of  the  best-drilled  men  in  the  cadet  battalion. 
Membership  is  by  election. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  are  established  in  the  different  depart- 
ments where  extra  help  is  needed  for  instruction.  These 
are  awarded  either  to  graduate  or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents recommended  by  the  heads  of  departments.  These 
scholarships  are  not  gifts  or  benefactions  from  the  state 
to  recipients,  but  as  provisions  under  which  services 
mav  be  rendered  to  the  University.  It  is  understood 
that  these  services  are  of  a  nature  which  will  assist  the 
holder  to  attain  the  mastery  of  some  special  line  of  work 
in  the  department  to  which  he  is  appointed. 

A  County  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  each  county  of 
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Nebraska  maintaining  an  accredited  high  school  to  the 
successful  student  in  an  examination  held  by  the  county 
superintendent  each  June.  These  scholarships  may  ex- 
empt the  holders  from  all  University  fees  except  the 
matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars. 

PRIZES 
MANDERSON-ESTABROOK   PRIZES 

The  prizes  of  f 20  and  $10,  offered  annually  by  Senator 
Manderson  and  ex-Regent  Estabrook,  are  awarded  to 
the  students  winning  the  first  and  second  places  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  debate. 

THE  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  PRIZE 

On  October  22,  1897,  the  University  received  from 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  a  gift  of  $250,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  stu- 
dent writing  the  best  essay  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment.    The  money  is  now  invested  in  state  warrants. 

THE   NATIONAL    SOCIETY   OF   THE    SONS    OF    THE   AMERICAN    REVOLU- 
TION MEDAL 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  offers  a  silver  medal  under  the  following 
regulations: 

1.  Each  essay  must  contain  not  less  than  1,600  and 
not  more  than  2,000  words,  and  shall  be  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Principles  Fought  for  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. " 

2.  A  typewritten  copy  of  each  essay  must  be  presented 
to  the  President  not  later  than  Mav  20th. 
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3.  The  Committee  of  Award  shall  be  determined  by 
the  professor  of  American  History  and  Civics. 

4.  The  prize  shall  in  no  case  be  awarded  to  an  essay 
defective  in  English  Composition. 

THE    EDWARD    THOMPSON    COMPANY    PRIZE 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company,  of  Northport,  New 
York,  offer  The  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of 
Law,  or  the  Encyclopedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice,  to 
the  writer  of  the  best  thesis  in  the  College  of  Law. 

MILITARY    PRIZES    AND   HONORS 

ANNUAL    COMPETITIVE    DRILL 

Company  Drill The  Omaha  Cup  and  Colors,  one  Year 

Artillery    Drill Guidon 

f  Company  A Gold  Medal 

t   ,3-     i      i   Tk  -n  I    Cavalry Silver  Medal 

Individual  Drill i    Artillery Gold  Medal 

[  Infantry  Gold  and  Silver  Medal 

ATHLETIC    TROPHIES 

Freshman-Sophomore  Fall  Contest.. The  Fleming  Cup,  one  Year 

Class  Field  Day The  Armstrong  Cup,  one  Year 

State  Intercollegiate  Field  Day The  Farmers'  &  Merchants' 

Insurance  Company  Silver  Shield,  one  Year 
Interstate  Baseball  League  Championship 

The  Herpolsheimer  Cup,  one  Year 

Championship  Annual  Outdoor  Pentathlon 

The  O'Mahoney  Gold  Medal 

PUBLICATIONS 
THE   HESPERIAN 

The  Hesperian  Association  is  formed  by  students  of 
the  University  literary  societies.  A  board  of  editors  is 
elected  annually  who  publish  a  weekly  paper  known  as 
The  Hesperian. 
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THE   NEBBASKAN 

77/ c  Nebraskan  is  a  students'  paper  published  weekly. 
Its  board  of  editors  is  chosen  by  the  management. 

THE    KIOTE 

The  Kiote  is  a  literary  monthly,  publishing  the  best 
literary  work  of  students,  professors-,  and  western  writ- 
ers. 

THE   JUNIOR  ANNUAL 

The  Junior  Annual,  known  as  The  Sombrero,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  junior  class  of  the  University. 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS  BOOK 

The  Senior  Class  Book  is  similar  to  the  Junior  An- 
nual, but  is  published  by  and  concerns  the  members  of 
the  Senior  class  only. 

BOTANICAL    SEMINAR  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Botanical  Seminar  publishes  notable  "Reports," 
"Addresses,"  and  "The  Flora  of  Nebraska." 

THE   STUDENTS'   HANDBOOK 

The  Students'  Handbook,  containing  items  of  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  especially  valuable  to  new  stu- 
dents, is  issued  each  year  during  the  summer  by  the 
Christian  Associations  of  the  University. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   NEWS-LETTER 

The  University  News-Letter  is  published  semi-monthly 
from  the  Administrative  office  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  items  of  interest 
regarding  University  affairs  to  the  press  of  Nebraska, 
alumni,  former  students,  and  friends  of  the  University. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  expresses  a  desire  to 
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receive  it.  A  detailed  list  of  the  publications  of  The 
University  of  Nebraska  since  its  organization  will  be 
found  on  page  398. 

EXPENSES 

The  average  cost  pf  a  year's  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  about  $200.  Many  students  spend  much  less  than 
this.  Board  and  lodging  may  be  found  among  families 
of  the  city.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  make  a 
canvass  of  the  city  in  September  and  have  on  file  a  list 
of  rooms  and  boarding  places.  These  associations 
render  invaluable  assistance  to  new  students  in  locating 
for  the  year.  The  Y.  M.  O.  A.  also  maintains  an  em- 
ployment bureau  which  is  of  great  help  to  students  who 
are  obliged  to  partially  support  themselves  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  University  guarantees  no  employment  to 
any  students,  but  there  are  many  opportunities  for  work 
in  a  city  the  size  of  Lincoln.  It  is  advised  that  no  stu- 
dent enter  the  University  unless  he  has  resources  for  at 
least  one  semester's  work,  that  is,  $100. 

ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS 

The  University  maintains  a  system  of  accredited 
schools.  At  present  there  will  be  two  lists:  (a)  those 
preparing  fully  for  the  first  year  of  University  work, 
and  (b)  those  preparing  for  the  lowest  classes  carried  at 
the  University.  * 

One  credit,  which  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  this  system, 
is  defined  as  follows:  The  work  of  a  class  in  a  well- 
equipped  and  efficient  high  school,  in  a  given  subject,  for 
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one  semester  of  not  less  than  eighteen  weeks,  with  five 
recitations  each  week  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  minutes 
each;  adequate  time  being  given  to  the  preparation  of 
each  lesson.  Upon  this  basis  the  University  will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  credits  to  which  each  school  is  en- 
titled. 

The  inspection  of  high  schools  is  assigned  to  an  In- 
spector of  Accredited  Schools,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  report  of  the  Inspector,  together  with  the 
official  report  of  the  schools,  will  form  the  data  on  which 
the  Committee  on  Accredited  Schools  will  base  its  ac- 
tion. 

Any  school  desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  accredited  list 
should,  through  the  board  of  education,  request  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  for  a  blank  upon  which  to 
make  application.  The  request  for  the  accrediting  of 
any  school  must  come  from  the  School  Board  and  be  com- 
municated by  its  Secretary. 

PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    AND    ACADEMIES 

Private  schools  and  academies  desiring  to  be  placed 
on  the  accredited  list  may  attain  this  end  by  correspond- 
ing directly  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   MANUAL 

The  High  School  Manual,  giving  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  accrediting  schools,  and  also  a  list  of  accred- 
ited schools,  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

University  Extension  is  carried  on  by  The  University 
of  Nebraska  through  its  University  Extension  Commit- 
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tee,  composed  of  the  following  members  of  the  faculty: 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Laurence 
Fossler,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  Ross  Hill,  Miss  Clara  Conk- 
lin,  Mrs.  Emma  Parks  Wilson.  This  movement  is  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  papers,  examina- 
tions, and  certificates.  University  credit  is  given  to 
students  who  enter  the  University  and  present  their  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Committee.  A  fee  of  f GO  for  each 
half  course  of  six  lectures  and  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  lecturer  is  charged.  The  University  will  gladly 
furnish  details  by  correspondence  to  applicants,  concern- 
ing the  courses  of  instruction  and  the  lecturers  in  this 
work. 

In  connection  with  the  University  Extension  the  Uni- 
versity also  carries  on  Farmers'  Institute  work.  Par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  plan  of  these  Institutes  and  the 
speakers  furnished  by  the  central  office,  time  of  holding 
Institutes,  etc.,  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Chancellor,  The  University  of  Nebraska. 

THE  BOTANICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS 

The  Botanical  Survey  of  Nebraska  was  undertaken  by 
the  Botanical  Seminar  of  the  University  in  1S92,  since 
which  time  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  each  season, 
and  four  ''Reports"  and  three  parts  of  "The  Flora  of 
Nebraska"  have  been  published.  The  early  publication 
of  a  "Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Nebraska'' 
is  announced,  and  a  fifth  "Report"  will  go  to  press  soon. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  at  their  regular  meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1899,  set  aside  for  the  biennium  the  sum  of 
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$1,000  for  the  preliminary  work  of  a  state  geological 
survey.  Work  was  begun  in  June  of  1899.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  geologist  to  study,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
report  first  of  all  upon  the  important  economic  resources, 
such  as  stone,  clay,  gravel,  sand,  coal,  ochre,  abrasives, 
etc.,  and  upon  the  water  resources  of  the  state,  and  subse- 
quently to  report  upon  these  and  other  geologic  matters 
more  in  detail. 

MISCELLANEOUS    INFORMATION 

Meetings  of  State  Societies. — Many  of  the  state  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  the  Improved  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  hold  their  annual  meetings  upon 
the  University  campus.  The  University  is  always 
pleased  to  extend  its  hospitality  and  the  use  of  its  build- 
ings to  any  of  the  state  societies. 

Pastors  in  Residence. — Pastors  of  various  denomina- 
tions in  the  city  are  "in  residence"  for  certain  hours  on 
various  days,  in  the  Dean's  Room,  University  Hall  104, 
where  they  may  be  consulted  by  members  of  their  de- 
nominations or  students  needing  spiritual  or  confiden- 
tial advisement. 

Care  of  the  Sick. — Through  the  kindness  of  Regent  G. 
H.  Morrill  a  fund  has  been  established  for  the  care  of 
needy  students  in  sickness.  This,  it  is  hoped,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  University  Infirmary. 

University  Bookstore  Committee. — A  committee,  com- 
posed of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Li- 
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brarian,  and  one  student,  supervises  the  University 
Bookstore  on  the  campus. 

The  Women's  Parlor  is  a  rest  and  luncheon  room  in 
University  Hall  for  young  women,  open  from  eight  until 
five  o'clock  each  day.  There  is  a  similar  room  in  Li- 
brary Hall. 

The  Students''  Mail  Boxes  are  in  University  Hall.  As 
they  are  open  to  all,  students  are  advised  to  have  mail 
sent  to  their  city  addresses  as  soon  as  they  are  located 
for  the  year's  work.  The  University  maintains  no  pub- 
lic telephone.  Lockers  at  present  may  be  rented  at  the 
University  Bookstore,  but  the  University  contemplates 
placing  a  system  of  free  lockers  in  all  buildings.  Free 
check-rooms  are  open  in  Library  Hall  and  University 
Hall  during  the  winter  months. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1.  The  Graduate  School  provides  for  advanced  Univer- 
sity work  on  the  basis  of  completed  undergraduate 
studies. 

The  dean  and  professors  giving  instruction  in  the 
Graduate  School  constitute  its  Faculty,  to  which  is  en- 
trusted its  immediate  administration. 

The  University  offers  at  present  two  advanced  degrees, 
viz.,  (a)  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  (6)  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  These  degrees  are  granted — 
in  the  way  described  below — for  work  performed  and  evi- 
dence of  scholarly  ability  rather  than  attendance  at  the 
University  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 

ADMISSION 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as 
Graduate  students,  or  as  Candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree.  Graduates  of  a  college  or  university  regularly 
authorized  to  confer  the  bachelor's  degree  are  admitted 
as  graduate  students  on  the  recommendation  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  they  propose  to  study,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Council.  To  become  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  the  applicant  shall  also  satisfy  the  committee 
on  Graduate  Work  that  he  has  done  the  full  equivalent 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  this  University.  In  all  cases 
the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  able  to 
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use  French  and  German  for  his  work;  and  also  Latin 
when  his  major  is  not  in  one  of  the  sciences. 

REGISTRATION 

To  register  for  graduate  work  the  applicant  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  together  with 
his  diploma  and  other  credentials  that  may  be  required, 
an  application  outlining  his  proposed  work  as  approved 
by  the  heads  of  departments  concerned.  When  the 
application  is  granted,  a  card  will  be  issued  to  the  regis- 
trar entitling  him  to  register  on  paying  a  fee  of  $5. 

GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Higher  degrees  are  granted  only  after  the  candidate 
has  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  the  prescribed 
courses  and  presented  an  acceptable  thesis.  But  to  be 
eligible  for  examination  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  must  have  passed  at  least  three  years,  and  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  least  one  year,  of 
resident  work,  without  serious  distractions,  in  the  studies 
chosen  for  his  degree;  the  term  "resident"  being  so  in- 
terpreted that  he  can  attend  all  instruction  given  in  his 
course  and  do  his  other  work  in  direct  consultation  with 
his  instructors.  For  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree, however,  two  years  of  resident  graduate  work  at 
some  other  institution  may  be  accepted  here  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  candidate's  head  instructors,  provided  he 
spend  the  last  year  of  his  work  before  graduation  at  this 
University.  Any  candidate  presenting  a  secondary  de- 
gree, not  honorary,  shall  be  allowed  credit  therefor  in  so 
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far  as  the  work  already  done  shall  be  of  the  requisite 
high  character  and  in  the  group  proposed  for  his  ad- 
vanced degree. 

2.  The  candidate  may  report  himself  for  final  exami- 
nation in  any  of  his  courses,  when  completed,  having  first 
paid  $10  to  the  financial  secretary. 

3.  The  examination  shall  be  in  one  major  course  (val- 
ued at  60)  and  either  one  first  minor  course  (valued  at 
40)  or  two  second  minor  courses  (each  valued  at  20). 
But  the  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  may  offer  in- 
stead one  complete  course  (valued  at  100).  The  major 
and  minors  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be  taken  in  sep- 
arate departments. 

4.  The  examination  shall  be  held  in  each  subject  be- 
fore an  examining  committee  consisting  of  the  heads  of 
departments  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work,  and  sup- 
plemented, if  necessary,  by  appointments  by  the  Faculty 
so  as  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  members  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  and  two  for  the  Master's  degree.  It 
shall  be  oral  or  written,  or  both,  according  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  examiner,  who  shall,  in  each  subject,  be  the 
candidate's  special  instructor.  When  the  examination  is 
for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  shall 
be  invited  to  be  present,  and  any  of  them  may  put  ques- 
tions to  the  candidate.  The  result  of  the  examination 
shall  be  decided  by  the  examining  committee. 

5.  The  thesis,  written  in  good  and  legible  English,  shall 
embody  a  scholarly  research  covering  exclusively  or 
largely  some  topic  of  the  candidate's  chief  study.  It 
must  be  presented  for  examination  to  the  head  instructor 
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by  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  by  the  candidate  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree not  less  than  one  month  before  his  intended  gradu- 
ation. 

6.  The  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  when  examined 
and  passed  upon  by  the  professor  concerned,  shall  be  on 
file  in  the  Chancellor's  office  during  at  least  two  weeks  for 
the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Faculty;  and,  if  re- 
quired, it  shall  be  publicly  defended  before  the  Faculty. 
If  it  stands  approved,  the  candidate  shall,  before  gradua- 
tion, deposit  100  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Chancellor's 
office  for  gratuitous  distribution,  or  give  proper  security 
for  the  printing  of  this  number.  But  in  case  the  can- 
didate has  presented  for  a  thesis  a  work  already  before 
the  public  in  printed  form,  it  shall  suffice  to  deposit,  as 
above,  ten  copies  of  the  same,  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tribution to  a  scientific  periodical,  or  five,  if  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  book. 

FELLOWSHIPS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  system  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  established 
in  this  University  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan: 

I.  Fellows  and  scholars  without  stipend  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  ground  of  high  attainments.  Fellows  and 
scholars  shall  have  no  other  fees  to  pay  than  the  ordinary 
matriculation  fee  of  f5.  They  shall  be  preferably  called 
upon  for  needed  assistance  in  instruction,  and  shall  then 
be  paid  for  their  services  according  to  duties  performed, 
as  stated  below. 

II.  Fellowships    may    be   awarded   to    candidates   for 
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higher  degrees  who  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
successful  resident  graduate  work,  along  the  special  line 
in  which  the  appointment  is  made,  in  this  University  or 
in  some  other  institution  of  equivalent  requirements. 
Fellows  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Regents  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  and  their  appointment  announced 
at  Commencement.  Each  appointment  shall  be  for  one 
year,  but  may  be  renewed  twice.  The  compensation  for 
actual  service  done  the  department  by  class-instruction 
or  otherwise  shall  be  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  that  service,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $400  per  annum. 

III.  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  for 
higher  degrees.  The  manner  of  appointment  and  value 
of  the  scholarships  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
fellowships,  except  that  the  value  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
$200  per  annum. 

IV.  Any  fully  organized  department  in  the  University 
may  recommend  for  appointment  one  Fellow.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  a  second  Fellow  may  be  made  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  Each  department  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  recommend  for  appointment  at  least  one 
(Scholar  annually. 

V.  Fellows  and  scholars  shall  be  reported  separately, 
under  these  two  headings,  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, immediately  following  the  Faculty. 

THE    GRADUATE    CLUB 

The  Graduate  Club  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  good  fellowship  and  broad  scientific  interest 
among  graduate  students  of  the  University. 
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All  students  registered  for  graduate  work  shall  be  ipso 
facto,  and  at  tlieir  option,  members  of  the  Graduate 
Club.  Also  the  Chancellor  and  all  persons  giving-  actual 
graduate  instruction  in  the  graduate  department  shall? 
by  courtesy,  be  members  of  the  Graduate  Club. 

The  club  shall  meet  regularly  twice  a  year,  on  the  first 
Saturdays  of  November  and  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers,  of  transacting  such  other  business  as 
may  come  up  for  consideration,  and  of  listening  to  papers 
on  scientific  subjects.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the 
May  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Graduate  Club  to  present  in  comparatively 
untechnical  form  a  brief  outline  of  some  topic  of  re- 
search, and  preferably  one  illustrating  more  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  science  treated,  and  thus  jointly  to  aid  in 
keeping  students  in  touch  with  general  scientific  prog- 
ress, and  in  promoting  a  broad  community  of  scientific 
interest. 

In  accordance  with  this  aim,  not  less  than  three  such 
papers  shall  be  read  at  each  meeting. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADVANCED    DEGREES 


AGRICULTURE 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

Second  Minor:  Courses  *11  and  *12a. 
First  Minor:  Courses  15  and  17. 
Major:  Courses  13  and  14. 


BOTANY 

To  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  Botany  the  student 
must  have  had,  in  addition  to  the  botanical  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  University,  satisfactory  courses  in 
General  Botany  (undergraduate  courses  1  and  2,  includ- 
ing a  general  survey  of  the  histology  and  physiology  of 
plants,  and  the  study  of  plant  types  from  Protophyta  to 
Spermatophyta),  or  their  full  equivalent,  and  one  year 
of  Zoology,  and  must  be  able  to  read  Latin,  French,  and 
German. 

MASTER    OP    ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  select 
from  the  following  courses: 

Minors:  Cytology,  Histology,  Systematic  Botany,  Physiology 
and  Pathology. 

Majors:  Embryology,  Histogenesis,  Advanced  Cytology,  Mor- 
phology and  Classification  of  Plants,  Ecology. 
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DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will 
select  from  the  following  courses: 

Minors:  Embryology,  Histogenesis,  Advanced  Cytology,  Mor- 
phology and  Classification  of  Plants,  Ecology. 

Majors:  Cytoio%ical  Problems,  Phytogeographical  Problems, 
Physiological  Problems. 


CHEMISTRY 

The  candidate  for  advanced  degrees  in  Chemistry  must 
have  completed  the  general  scientific  course  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

No  fixed  courses  can  be  named  in  this  department,  on 
the  completion  of  which  certain  degrees  will  be  granted. 

The  attainment  of  this  object  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  candidate  to  think  clearly  and  closely  along  chemi- 
cal lines.  This  condition  can  only  be  reached  after  a 
prolonged  training  in  the  laboratory  in  dealing  directly 
with  living  problems. 

The  courses  herewith  named  may  serve  as  first  or  sec- 
ond minors  according  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
them. 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 
Second  Minor:  Courses  4  and  S,  or  8  and  9. 
First  Minor:  Courses  3,  4,  7,  8,  and  10. 
Major:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  thesis. 

DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

This  degree  stands  for  research  which  shall  result  in 
some  definite  advance  in  chemical  knowledge. 
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ENGINEERING 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

The  courses  which  have  been  formulated  under  this 
liead,  and  noted  as  open  to  graduates,  are  intended  to 
serve  in  general  as  minors  only.  Those  contemplating 
a  choice  of  these  subjects  should  assure  themselves  in 
due  time  that  they  have  the  necessary  preparation  in 
mathematics  and  drawing. 

Special  courses  will  be  formulated  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  take  their  major  in  Civil  Engineering  and  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  degree  of  "Civil  Engineer." 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

The  degree  of  "Electrical  Engineer"  is  open  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  undergraduate 
work  in  Electrical  Engineering  at  this  University.  At 
least  two  years  are  required,  one  of  which  must  be  in 
resident  study.  The  courses  in  outline  offered  indicate 
the  work  that  will  be  required,  but  the  candidate  must 
present  a  thesis  showing  ability  in  planning  a  power 
transmission  plant  or  in  other  engineering  work. 


ENGLISH 

English  Language 
Personal    consideration    is    given    to    every    graduate 
student.     Work  not  announced  for  classes  is  assigned, 
adapted  to  individual  aims  and  needs. 

English  Literature 
Graduate  study  in  this  department  will  be  directed 
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along  the  lines  of  Scientific  Interpretation,  Philologic 
History  of  English,  Investigation  of  Literary  Develop- 
ment, or  Comparison  of  Principles  and  Stages  in  English 
Literary  Evolution  with  the  same  in  other  Modern  Liter- 
atures. All  majors  include  or  presuppose  the  undergrad- 
uate interpretative  courses,  with  English  Literature  19 
and  20.  Among  many  practicable  combinations  with 
minors,  the  following  may  be  suggested  as  representa- 
tive courses: 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

First  Minor:  The  Beginning  of  Art,  in  Caedmon  and  the  Beowulf. 

Second  Minor:  A  Grammatical  analysis  of  Peter  of  Langtoft's 
Chronicle. 

Major:  Expert  Interpretation  of  literary  art  in  some  assigned 
author;  History  of  some  phase  or  principle  fully  investi- 
gated.    Thesis  in  either  of  these  lines. 

DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

First  Minor:  The  History  of  Character-hinte  in  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  (with  Major  below,  should  be  Sanskrit  and  Com- 
parative Philology). 

Second  Minor:  The  Evolution  of  Subordination  as  a  Mode  in  Lit- 
erature (with  Major  below,  should  be  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German). 

Major:  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Philology;  Expert  Interpreta- 
tion of  special  authors;  or  Investigation  of  the  Principles 
and  Phases  of  an  assigned  period.  Thesis  in  English 
Philology. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Entomology  the  student  must  have  had  Zoology  1  and 
2  in  addition  to  Entomology  1  and  2.     He  should  also 
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be  able  to  read  either  French  or  German,  or  both,  in  addi- 
tion to  Latin. 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  this  department 
the  student  may  choose  either  courses  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 
as  a  major,  and  for  the  first  and  second  minors  select 
from  the  other  courses  offered  in  the  department  as  grad- 
uate studies;  or  he  may  choose  his  minors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Zoology  from  among  those  studies  offered  as 
graduate  studies.  A  thesis  will  be  required  for  the  ma- 
jor study. 

For  the  present  no  work  will  be  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  of  such  a  technical 
nature  that  each  student  should  consult  with  the  head  of 
the  department  before  registering  for  graduate  work. 


GEOLOGY 
Graduate  instruction  in  Geology  will  be  offered  as  here- 
tofore, and  as  far  as  possible  the  courses,  though  not  an- 
nounced, will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  individual  wants 
of  each  candidate. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

Ph  ilologieal  Co urse 

First  Minor:*  Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik;  r.pr?senta- 


*  For  this  first  minor  may  be  substituted  corresponding  minors  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  or  in  the  Department  of 
English  Literature. 
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tive  selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied;  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide;  Parzival;  Kudrun. 

Second  Minor:  The  Literature  of  the  19th  Century,  following 
•Kirchner's  Deutsche  National-Litteratur  d.  19.  Jahrhunderts 
as  a  guide;  also  Proelz's  Das  Junge  Deutschland  and 
Meilke's  Der  Deutsche  Koman  des  19.  Jahrhunderts. 

Major:  Streitberg's  Urgermanische  Grammatik;  Comparison  of 
the  linguistic  development  of  English  and  German  (Henry); 
Gothic  with  respect  to  its  phonology,  inflections;  transla- 
tions. The  relation  of  Gothic  to  other  Germanic  dialects. 
The  work  will  be  based  upon  Braune's  Grammatik  der 
Gotischen  Sprache  and  Douse's  Introduction  to  the  Gothic 
of  Ulfilas. 

Old  High  German:  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik,  Se- 
lections from  the  old  literature;  the  Hildebrandslied,  Mus- 
pilli,  Ottfried's  Evangelienbuch,  etc.;  prose  selections,. 
Behaghel's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 

Old  Saxon:  Gallee's  Altsachsische  Grammatik;  Heliand,  its  ge- 
netic relation  to  the  other  Low  Germanic  dialects. 

Literary  Course 

Minors:  Any  minor  accepted  in  the  Philological  Course  may  be 
offered. 


Majors:  (Must  be  preceded  by  Undergraduate  Courses  5  and  6.) 
a.  Close  study  of  the  classical  period  in  German  literature. 

.  Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe;  Scherer's  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Litteratur,  Franks's  Social  Forces*  in  German 
Literature;  &.  The  Modern  Literature,  particularly  the  lit- 
erature since  1850. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MASTER    OP    ARTS 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  previous  work  of  the  student,  but 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  general  statement.    Under- 
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graduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their  equivalent,  cov- 
ering two  years  of  college  work,  must  be  completed  before 
a  student  may  proceed  to  graduate  work.  The  courses 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  although  strictly  under- 
graduate elective  courses,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  be  carried  as  graduate  work.  Courses  21  to 
28  are  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

Second  Minor:  Four  hours,  at  least,  of  class  work  for  one  year, 
from  courses  carried  as  graduate  work. 

First  Minor:  Double  the  amount  of  a  second  minor. 

Major:  Undergraduate  Courses  5,  6,  and  7,  8,  or  9,  10;  11  to  14a 
inclusive,  and  seminary  Courses  21  and  22,  or  Courses  23 
and  24,  also  25  and  26.  Homer:  The  entire  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
read  in  the  original.  One  Attic  writer  carefully  read  and 
style  mastered.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
development  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Aristotle. 
A  thesis. 


HISTORY 
American  History  and  Jurisprudence 
master  op  arts 
Undergraduate   Courses   1,   2,   3,   and   4   may   not   be 
counted  toward  any  second  or  higher  degree. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  department  looking  di- 
rectly to  the  Doctor's  degree,  but  the  major  or  the  com- 
plete course  for  the  Master's  degree  may  be  made  minors 
by  those  taking  their  majors  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in 
some  other  department. 

Second  Minor:  Undergraduate  Courses  7  and  8,  or  9  and  10,  or 
13  and  14,  or  19  and  20,  or  work  in  the  seminary,  according 
to  preparation;    at  least  one  year   of   undergraduate   work 
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must  be  completed  before  these  courses  may  be  counted  as 
graduate    work. 

First  Minor:  Same  courses  and  work  in  the  seminary,  according 
to  preparation;  double  the  amount  of  work  required  for  a 
second  minor. 

Major:  (a.)  American  History.  Undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  or  their  equivalents  in  value,  must  precede  work  for 
a  major.  A  thesis  and  at  least  one  seminary  course  will 
be  required.  Such  supplementary  work  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  each  individual  case  will  be  arranged  between  pro- 
fessor and  candidate,  (b.)  Jurisprudence.  At  least  one 
year  each  in  American  and  European  History  must  precede 
work  for  a  major  in  Jurisprudence.  A  thesis  and  Under- 
graduate Courses  11,  12,  13,  14,  23,  and  24,  or  such  part  of 
these  courses  as  pertain  to  the  thesis  subject,  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Complete  Course:  Undergraduate  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their 
equivalents,  are  presumed.  A  thesis  and  Courses  21  and  22 
will  be  required.  The  rest  of  the  entire  time  of  the  student 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  and  such  work 
will  be  required  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  may  de- 
mand.   ' 

European  History 
master  of  arts 

First  Minor:  Same  as  1,  2,  3,  and  4  for  major. 

JSecond  Minor:  At  least  four  hours  of  class-room  work,  consist- 
ing of  the  course  on  Method  and  one  other  course.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  graduate  work  does  not  begin  until  the 
student  has  taken  at  least  two  years  of  undergraduate  work. 

Major:  (1.)  An  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  beginning  of  Grecian  History  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  (2.)  A  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
European  History,  cousisting  of  the  best  known  sources 
in  English,  French,  and  German,  together  with  the  impor- 
tant works  of  modern  writers.  (3.)  An  acquaintance  with 
bibliographical  aids,  the  leading  historical  atia.ses,  etc.     (4.J 
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A  knowledge  of  historical  method  as  found  in  the  Lehrbuch 
of  Bernheim  and  the  Introduction  of  Langlois  and  SeignoLos. 
(5.)  A  thesis  based  on  the  sources. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 
Second  Minor:  Four  hours,  which  may  be  selected  from  courses 

open  to  graduates. 
First  Minor:  Eight  hours,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  same 

source. 
Major:  Twelve  hours,  one-half  of  which  may  be  selected  from 

the  above  named  source  and  one-half  must  be  spent  in  the 

preparation  of  a  thesis. 
Complete  Course:  Twenty  hours,  twelve  of  which  may  be  selected 

from  the  above  named  source  and  the  remaining  eight  must 

be  put  upon  a  thesis. 

Theses  may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  Satirists,  the  Roman  Drama,  Elegiac  Poetry, 
Poetry  of  the  Empire,  Prose  of  the  Empire,  Sermo  Ple- 
beius,  Patristic  Literature.  By  special  arrangement,  a 
thesis  may  be  prepared  on  some  question  of  syntax  cov- 
ering the  whole  literature. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  candidate  for  advanced  degrees  in  mathematics, 
whether  mathematics  be  a  major  or  minor,  is  presumed  to 
have  completed  all  the  mathematics  of  the  Mathematical- 
Physical  Group. 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  mathe- 
matics as  a  second  minor  are,  in  addition: 
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Differential  Equations,  Mathematics  7  and  8,  or  Advanced  Ana- 
lytic Geometry,  Mathematics  9  and  10. 

For  a  first  minor  both  of  the  above  will  be  required. 
For  a  major  the  additional  requirements  will  be: 

1.  Elementary  Function  Theory,  Mathematics  11. 

2.  Selections,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department, 

from  such  courses  in  advanced  mathematics,  mathematical 
physics,  astronomy,  or  engineering-  as  may  be  offered  during 
the  student's  residence. 

3.  A  thesis. 

DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  will,  in  addition 
to  an  extended  general  knowledge  of  mathematics  on  the 
basis  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  special  attention  to  some  line  of  modern 
research,  consulting  not  only  standard  treatises  but  the 
various  mathematical  journals.  The  results  of  this  work 
will  be  presented  and  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
mathematical  seminar  and  finally  embodied  in  a  thesis. 


METEOROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

Second  Minor:  Any  one  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  offered, 
a  knowledge  of  General  Astronomy  being  presupposed: 
(1.)  Practical  Astronomy.  Courses  7  and  8,  with  one  hour 
of  additional  work  on  special  problems.  Or  Courses  13  and 
14  for  those  who  have  had  Courses  7  and  8.  (2.)  Astro- 
physics. Courses  11  and  12,  three  hours  each.  (3.)  Theo- 
retical Astronomy.     Courses  15  and  16. 

First  Minor:  Any  two  of  the  above  three  subjects. 

Major:  Any  two  of  the  above  subjects  with  the  preparation  of 
a  thesis. 
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DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

The  department  is  not  prepared  to  offer  work  leading 
to  this  degree,  but  the  work  offered  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree may  be  made  minors  by  those  taking  their  majors, 
in  some  other  department. 


PEDAGOGY 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  Pedagogy  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  completed  the  professional  requirements, 
leading  to  the  University  Teachers-  Certificate. 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 
Second  Minor:  Three  hours'  class-room  work  for  one  year. 
First   Minor:   Six  hours'   class-room   work  for   one  year,   or  an 

equivalent. 
Major:  At  least  six  hours'  class-room  work  for  one  year,  and  in 

addition  there*)  a  thesis  representing  the  equivalent  of  four 

hours'  class-room  work  for  one  year. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Major  or  minor  courses  for  advanced  degrees  will  be 
arranged  for  students  in  Psychology,  Ethics,  or  History 
of  Philosophy.  Courses  1  to  4  in  the  general  announce- 
ment of  the  department  may  not  count  toward  a  major, 
and  six  hours  from  such  courses  are  required  before  the 
student's  work  may  count  toward  a  minor  for  a  higher 
degree.  No  exact  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  re- 
quired for  either  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  can  be 
made.  But  for  the  Doctor's  degree  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  complete  practically  all  the  class  work  of- 
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fered  by  the  department,  together  with  a  thesis  of  such, 
a  character  as  shall  display  power  of  original  and  inde- 
pendent investigation. 


PHYSIOS 

Graduate  work  in  this  subject  presupposes  a  prepa- 
ration equivalent  to  that  represented  by  one  of  the  un- 
dergraduate groups  of  studies  in  Physical  Science  in  this. 
University.  Such  students  as  have  not  yet  fulfilled  these 
conditions,  but  who  have  shown  a  special  aptitude  for  the 
subject  and  who  have  the  qualifications  indicated  in  each 
course,  may,  by  special  permission,  carry  a  limited 
amount  of  work  in  the  graduate  department  in  addition 
to  the  undergraduate  subjects  prescribed  in  the  general 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Opportunities  are  extended  for  advanced  work,  both  in 
Experimental  Physics  and  in  Theoretical  Physics,  but 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  must  specialize  along 
one  of  these  lines  and  also  acquire  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  other.  Before  beginning  an  investigation  in  Ex- 
perimental Physics  the  student  must  have  completed 
work  in  general  Physics  equivalent  to  the  Undergraduate 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  8  and  must  further  have  made 
either  an  exact  re-determination  of  one  or  more  of  the 
physical  constants  or  have  carried  out  some  original 
piece  of  work.  If  the  investigation  is  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  an  equivalent  to  the  Undergraduate  Courses  1, 
2,  3,  4,  9,  and  10  will  be  required  and  in  addition  graduate 
work  equal  to  a  four-fifths  course  for  one  year  in  some 
of  the  topics  enumerated  in  Courses  13  to  34. 
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The  student  may  select  his  own  subject  for  investiga- 
tion, in  special  cases;  in  general,  the  topic  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  department. 

All  laboratory  fees  and  expenses,  except  the  matricula- 
tion fee,  are  remitted  to  those  holding  academic  appoint- 
ments. 

'Complete  sets  of  most  of  the  important  collected  papers 
and  journals  of,  the  science  are  immediately  available  for 
reference  in  the  department  libraries;  and  a  nearly  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  current  scientific  periodicals  is  avail- 
able. 

Investigators  have  the  use  of  the  department  shops  for 
metal  and  glass-working,  and  the  assistance  of  ^expert 
artisans  in  glass  and  metal  in  constructing  and  assem- 
bling apparatus. 

All  instructors  and  students  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  colloquia. 

Investigations  on  the  following  subjects  by  graduate 
students  have  been  in  progress  the  past  year: 

Accidental  double  refraction  in  colloids  and  crystal- 
loids of  varying  concentrations. 

On  the  flutings  produced  in  Kundt's  tubes  containing 
different  gases  under  varying  pressures. 

On  the  absorption  of  solutions  of  different  concentra- 
tions under  electrolytic  action. 

On  the  demagnetizing  effect  in  iron  of  alternate  cur- 
rents when  electro-magnetically  compensated. 

On  differential  double  refraction  and  achromatic  po- 
larization. 
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MASTER    OF    ARTS 

Second  Minor:  (a.)  Undergraduate  Courses  9  and  10,  or  an 
equal  amount  under  13,  and  (ft.)  one  complete  course  of 
lectures  under  17  to  32. 

First  Minor:  Twice  the  amount  under  the  same  courses  required 
for  second  minor,  or  a  and  b  together. 

Major:  Thesis,  and  a.  first  or  second  minor  in  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry,  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  or  Philoso- 
phy. 

DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

Applicants  for  this  degree  must  have  completed  at 
least  three  years  of  graduate  work  and  a  dissertation  on 
some  special  topic  showing  a  distinct  advance  made  in 
the  subject.  At  least  three  theses  must  also  be  presented 
which  may  indicate  the  special  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  the  investigation  and  any  problems  proposed  for  future 
solution.  While  the  department  does  not  offer  at  the 
present  time  full  preparation  for  this  degree,  it  is  hoped 
to  extend  the  opportunities  to  the  full  requirements,  in 
the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  above  indicated  two 
minors  from  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and 
Philosophy  will  be  required. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

The  following  classification  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  requirements.  The  grouping  and  the  subjects  are 
somewhat  flexible,  for  various  reasons.  The  special  na- 
ture of  the  thesis  undertaken  by  the  candidate  may  make 
a  change  in  the  groups  advisable.     This  is  true  of  a 
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minor  intended  to  supplement  a  major  taken  in  another 
department,  as  well  as  of  a  major  in  this  department. 
Again,  the  candidate  probably  will  have  already  pursued 
some  of  the  courses  included  in  the  groups,  as  part  of 
his  undergraduate  work.  This  is  the  most  desirable 
case;  for,  although  the  time  for  taking  the  degree  can- 
not be  reduced,  below  a  year,  the  candidate  will  be  much 
better  prepared  to  obtain  good  results  in  his  thesis  than 
if  he  comes  inexperienced  to  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  the  degree  within 
the  minimum  period.  The  principles  of  economics,  ren- 
dered vivid  by  some  study  of  the  history  of  economic 
thought,  are  a  condition  precedent  to  the  undertaking  of 
economic  research. 

The  large  amount  of  labor  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
thesis,  then,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  candidate  shall 
have  begun  his  economic  studies  before  the  taking  of  the 
first  degree,  if  he  desires  to  take  the  Master's  degree  in 
one  year.  Emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
an  early  beginning  of  the  research  work,  preferably  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  of  graduate 
residence. 

Second  Minor:  English  and  American  Economic  History. 

First  Minor:  Elementary  and  Advanced  Political  Economy; 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States;  Money,  Banking, 
and  Bimetallism. 

Major:  Elementary  and  advanced  Political  Economy;  History  of 
Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution;  or  the  Historical 
School  and  Method  Controversy;  Money,  Banking,  and  Bi- 
metallism; Sociology;  Seminar;  Bailroads  or  Taxation; 
Thesis. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
A  college  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  French  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  the  Romance 
Department.  The  further  requirements  outlined  below 
are  recommended  with  reference  to  the  instruction  now 
offered  in  the  University.  Equivalent  courses  may  be 
accepted  in  their  stead,  with  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
fessor concerned. 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

Philological  Course 

Second  Minor:  (a.)  A  good  pronunciation  of  French  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  governing  the  same  (Passy's  Les  sons  du  fran- 
cais).  (b.)  Historical  French  grammar  (Darmesteter's 
Cours  de  grammaire  historique).  (c.)  Historical  analysis  of 
French  words  of  popular  Latin  origin  (with  the  aid  of 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter-Thomas's  Dictionaire  general  de  la 
langue  franchise;  seminar,  one  semester),  (d.)  Elementary 
Italian  or  Spanish  (grammar  and  reading). 

First  Minor:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  second  minor.  (&.)  Old  French 
grammar  and  reading  (Gaston  Paris's  Extraits  de  la  Chan- 
son de  Roland;  Bartsch's  Chrestomathie  de  l'ancien  fran- 
gais).  (c.)  Continued  historical  analysis  of  French  words 
(with  references  to,  and  partial  study  of,  Meyer-Liibke's 
Grammaire  des  langues  romanes  seminar,  one  semester). 
(d.)  Elementary  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Major:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  first  minor.  (&.)  French  and 
Provencal  Philology  (outlines  of  Suchier,  die  franzosiche 
und  provenzalische  Sprache  in  Grober's  Grundriss  der  ro- 
manischen  Philologie).  (c.)  Advanced  reading  in  Italian  or 
Spanish  literature. 

Literary  Course 
Second  Minor:  (a.)  A  good  pronunciation  of  French,  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  governing  the  same   (Passy's  Les  sons  du  fran- 
cais).     (&.)    A    good    knowledge    of    grammar,    syntax,    and 
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prosody,  (c.)  Critical  reading  of  selections  from  some  fif- 
teen prominent  authors  of  the  16th-19th  centuries,  made 
by  the  student  with  the  aid  of  a  history  of  the  French  litera- 
ture (e.  //.,  Juleville,  Legons  de  la  litterature  frangaise)  and 
the  approval  of  his  professor,  and  studied  with  reference 
to  their  literary  characteristics  and  importance. 

First  Minor:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  second  minor.  (&.)  Additional 
reading,  on  the  same  principle  as  above,  of  selections  from 
some  five  authors  of  a  limited  period  of  the  French  litera- 
ture, (c.)  Elementary  Italian  or  Spanish  (grammar  and 
reading) . 

llajor:  (a.)  The  same  as  for  first  minor.  (&.)  Critical  study  of 
some  special  author  or  work,  (c.)  Advanced  reading  in 
Italian  or  Spanish  literature;  or  the  elements  of  both  Italian 
and  Spanish. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

A.    Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor:  (a.)  Sanskrit:  Grammar  (Edgren),  Nala  (live 
songs).  Comparative  Philology:  The  student  may  take  Com- 
parative Phonetics  (as  under  First  Minor)  in  place  of  two 
songs  in  Nala.  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology  (lec- 
tures). 

First  Minor:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  second  minor:  (a.) 
Sanskrit:  Hitopadeca,  Manava  DharmaQastra  (as  much  as 
in  Lanman's  Eeader).  (&.)  Comparative  Philology:  Pho- 
netics of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (lectures). 

Major:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  first  minor:  (a.) 
Sanskrit:  Pig-Veda  (with  outlines  of  Yedic  grammar,  Whit- 
ney). (&.)  Comparative  Philology:  Stem-formation  in  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (lectures);  Whitney's  Life 
and  Growth  of  Language. 

Complete  Course:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  major:  (a.) 
Sanskrit:     Bhagavadgita    (eight    songs),     (b.)    Comparative 
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Philology:    Declension  and  conjugation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek* 
Latin,  and  Gothic. 

B.     Sanskrit 

Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor:  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 
Major:  The  same  as  for  complete  course  in  A. 

C.  Com  pa  rat  ice  Philology 
Second  Minor:  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology;  Phonetics,, 
and  Stem-formation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic 
lectures) ;  Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of  Language. 
First  Minor:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  second  minor: 
Inflection  and  conjugation  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gothic. 

DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

The  courses  for  this  degree,  outlined  below,  are  only 
suggested  with  reference  to  the  instruction  now  offered 
in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University. 
Equivalent  courses  may  be  accepted  in  their  stead  with 
the  approval  of  the  professor  concerned. 

A.     Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology 

Second  Minor:  Sanskrit:  Grammar  (Edgren);  Nate,  Hitopadeca> 
and  Manava  Dharmacastra  (as  much  as  in  Lanman's 
Reader);  Rig-Veda  (fifteen  hymns,  with  outlines  of  the 
Vedic  grammar,  Whitney).  Comparative  Philology:  Princi- 
ples of  Comparative  Philology,  Phonetics  and  Stem-format 
tion  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (by  lectures); 
Siever's  Phonetik  (general  features). 

First  Minor:  In  addition  to  requirements  for  second  minor:  (r/.> 
Sanskrit:  Bhagavadgita  (twelve  songs).  Cakuntala  (with 
outline  of  Prakrit  Grammar,  Edgren).  (&.)  Comparative 
Philology:  Inflection  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic; 
Paul's  Principien   der   Sprachgeschichte. 

Major:  In  addition   to  requirements  for   first  minor:    (a.)    San- 
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skrit:  Familiarity  with  Whitney's  grammar;  Kig-Veda  (fifty 
hymns),  with  lectures  or  parallel  reading-  on  Vedic  topics. 
(&.)  Comparative  Philology:  Conjugation  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic;  familiarity  with  the  general  features  of 
more  prominent  works  on  Philology,  such  as  Delbriick's 
Einleitung  in  das  Sprachstudrjm;  Bechtel's  Die  Hauptprob- 
leme  der  indogermanischen  Lautlehre;  Hirt's  Der  Indo- 
germanische  Akzent;  Saussure's  Memoirs  sur  le  systeme 
primitif  des  voyelles  dans  les  langues  indo-europeennes, 
Brugmann's  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  Whitney's  Life  and. 
Growth  of  Language,  Max  Miiller's  Science  of  Language, 
articles  in  philological  periodicals  (especially  Kuhn's  Zeit- 
schrift,  Bezzenberger's  Beitrage,  Osthoff  and  Brugmann's 
Morphologische  Untersuchungen,  and  Brugmann  and  Streit- 
berg's  Indogermanische  Forschungen)  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject selected  for  a  thesis. 

B.     Sanskrit 
Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor:  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 

0.     Comparative  Philology 
Second  Minor:  The  same  as  for  first  minor  in  A. 
First  Minor:  The  same  as  for  major  in  A. 


ZOOLOGY 

MASTER    OF    ARTS 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Zoology  the  student  must  have  completed  satisfacto- 
rily at  least  two  years  of  undergraduate  work,  if  the  sub- 
ject be  chosen  as  a  minor,  or,  if  as  a  major,  three  years 
of  undergraduate  work  in  Zoology  and  one  in  Botany. 
The  ability  to  read  German  and  French  is  a  necessity  for 
graduate  work  in  this  department. 
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All  graduates  who  offer  Zoology  as  a  major  or  minor 
for  an  advanced  degree  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  confer  with  the  head  of  the  department  as  early  as 
April  in  the  previous  year,  if  possible.  The  courses  re- 
quired for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  absolutely  for  all 
students,  and  will  differ,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
students  whose  undergraduate  work  has  been  taken  at 
other  institutions;  they  must  in  any  event  be  chosen 
under  advice  of  the  head  of  department.  Ordinarily  the 
requirements  will  be  as  follows: 

Second  Minor:  Any  three-hour  course  throughout  the  year,  to- 
gether with  a  one-fifth  course  in  assigned  reading. 
First  Minor:  A  total  of  six  hours  throughout  the  year,  together 

with  a  two-fifths  course  in  assigned  reading. 
Major:  The  study  of  the  local  fauna,  of  parasites,  or  advanced 
morphology,  a  total  of  twelve  hours'  work  throughout  the 
year,  including  a  thesis  and  accompanied  by  a  three-fifths 
course  in  assigned  reading. 
Complete  Course:  The  time  will  be  spent  on  the  study  of  the 
local  fauna,  of  parasites,  or  of  the  morphology  of  any  ani- 
mal, together  with  a  thesis  and  one  course  of  assigned  read- 
ing. In  this  case  the  topic  assigned  for  the  thesis  will  be 
proportionally  greater  and  will  require  more  work  than  in 
the  preceding  case. 

DOCTOR   OP    PHILOSOPHY 

When  Zoology  is  chosen  as  a  minor  for  this  degree  the 
work  demanded  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  major 
for  the  Master's  degree.  The  considerable  growth  of 
the  department  in  equipment,  especially  as  regards  the 
library  facilities,  within  the  last  few  years,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  offer  work  in  certain  directions  for  this  degree 
with  Zoology  as  a  major.    Particular  information  will  be 
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furnished  on  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment when  there  is  demand  for  the  subject. 

The  Zoological  Club  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  is 
an  organization  of  graduate  students  which  meets 
weekly  under  the  leadership  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  discussion  of  specific  problems  and  topics 
which  are  assigned  to  various  members.  During  the 
past  semester  the  Club  has  been  studying  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  Plankton  investigations. 
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INSTRUCTION,  1899-1900 


All  instruction,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  is  open  to 
students  in  the  Graduate  School.  Below  are  stated  such 
courses  of  instruction  as  are  not  strictly  undergraduate. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  open,  as  electives, 
also  to  undergraduate  students.  Those  not  thus  marked 
are  for  graduates  alone,  unless,  by  special  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned,  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending them  be  granted  also  to  other  students. 

For  work  other  than  that  offered  below  the  students 
should  confer  with  the  respective  heads  of  department. 

AGRICULTURE 

ASSOCIATE    PKOFESSOR   LYON 

11.  The  Properties  of  Soils.  A  laboratory  course  ki  determin- 
ing certain  properties  of  soils.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1  and  2.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  Professor  Lyon. 

12a.  Continuation  of  Course  11. 

15.  Methods  of  Investigation  in  Soils.  A  study  in  detail  of  re- 
ported experiments,  the  object  being  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  in  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses 
1  and  2. 
17.  Methods  of  Investigation  with  Field  Crops.  Conducted 
similarly  to  15.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 
One  hour.     Second  semester,  Professor  Lyon.  * 

13.  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil.  A  series  of  pot  experiments  con- 
ducted  in   the   greenhouse.     Six  hours   each  week.     Must 
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be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  and  11.     Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  Professor  Lyon. 
14.  Continuation  of  Course  13. 


BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR  BESSEY,  DOCTOR  CLEMENTS,  DOCTOR  POUND 

Minors:  These  may  be  combined  with  any  of  the  Majors  be- 
low, or  with  Majors  in  any  other  department. 
*3.  Cytology.      First    semester.       (Four-hour    course,    lectures, 

and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.) 
*4.  Histology.     Second  semester.     (Four-hour  course,  lectures, 

and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.) 
*9,  10.  Systematic  Botany.    First  and  second  semesters.     (Four- 
hour  courses.) 
*15,  16.  Physiology  and  Pathology.     First  and  second  semesters. 
(Three-hour  courses,  lectures,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.) 
*19, 20.  Pharmaceutical    Botany.     First    and    second    semesters. 
(Two-hour  courses,  lectures,  and  five  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.) 

Minors  and  Majors:  Dependent  upon  the  candidate's  prepara- 
tion. 
*5.  Embryology.     First  semester.     (Four-hour  course,    lectures, 

and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.) 
*7.  Histogenesis.     First  semester.      Four-hour  course,  lectures, 

and  laboratory  work  each  week.) 
*8.  Advanced  Cytology.     Second  semester.     (Four-hour  course, 
lectures,  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.) 
*11,  12.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  Plants.     First  and  sec- 
ond semesters.     (Two-  to  five-hour  courses,  lectures,  con- 
ferences, and  herbarium  work.) 
*13,  14.  Ecology.     First   and    second    semesters.     (Two-    to    five- 
hour  courses,  lectures,  conferences,  and  field  and  labora- 
tory work.) 
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Majors:  These  may  be  combined  with  one  or  two  of  the  Minors 
above,  or  with  Minors  in  any  other  department. 

27, 28.  Cytological  Problems.  First  and  second  semesters. 
(Four-  to  sixteen-hour  courses,  lectures,  conferences,  and 
laboratory  work.) 

29,  30.  Phytogeographical  Problems.  First  and  second  semes- 
ters. (Four-  to  sixteen-hour  courses,  field,  laboratory, 
and  herbarium  work.) 

31,  32.  Physiological  Problems.  First  and  second  semesters. 
(Four-  to  sixteen-hour  courses,  lectures,  and  laboratory 
work.) 

CHEMISTPvY 

PROFESSOR   NICHOLSON,    ADJUNCT    PROFESSOR    WHITE,    ADJUNCT    PRO- 
FESSOR   AVERY 

1.  Quantitative   Analysis.     Gravimetric   determinations   of   the 

more  important  bases  and  acids,  including  several  com- 
plete analyses  of  ores,  limestones,  alloys,  etc.  Adjunct 
Professor  White,  C.  4. 

2.  Continuation   of   Course  7.     Volumetric   analysis,   including 

alkalimetry  and  acidimetry,  oxidimetry,  iodimetric  analy- 
ses, and  precipitation  methods.  The  course  also  includes 
elementary  electrolytic  analysis.  Second  semester,  Ad- 
junct Professor  ^VYhite,  C.  4. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Organic  Kesearch.     Analyti- 

cal methods,  molecular  weight  determinations,  synthetic 
reactions,  oxidations  and  reductions,  determination  of 
the  constitution  of  organic  compounds.  Eight  hours' 
laboratory  work.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
Avery,  C.  4. 

4.  Theoretical  Chemistry,  comprising  discussions  of  the  prin- 

ciples and  theories  of  general  chemistry.  Second  semes- 
ter, Professor  Nicholson,  C.  4.  Given  in  1898-'99  and  alter- 
nate years  thereafter. 

5.  Laboratory    Course    in    Organic  Chemistry.     Must    be    pre- 

ceded by  undergraduate  courses.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Nicholson. 
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6.  Continuation    of    Course    19.     Second    semester,    Professor 

Nicholson. 

7.  Physical   Chemistry.     Treats   of    the    general   properties   of 

gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  substances;  the  theory  of  solu- 
tion and  dissociation ;  the  laws  of  osmotic  and  vapor  press- 
ures; the  laws  of  affinities  and  of  thermo-chemistry  and 
their  applications.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
White,  C.  4.  Given  in  1897-'98  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

8.  The  Elements  of  Crystallography,  including  a  treatment  of 

the  laws  of  internal  molecular  arrangement;  a  study  of 
the  four  fundamental  laws  and  of  the  six  systems  of 
crystallization,  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  physical  proper- 
ties of  crystals,  as  cleavage,  hardness,  etc.  In  the  labora- 
tory a  thorough  understanding  of  the  systems  is  obtained 
from  the  use  of  models  a  study  of  the  laws  of  projection 
and  the  drawing  of  crystal  forms  from  the  model.  First 
semester,  Adjunct  Professor  White,  C.  12.  Given  in  1896-'97 
and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

9.  History  of  Chemistry.     Lectures  for  advanced  students,  in- 

cluding working  up  of  assigned  topic  by  each  member  of 
the  class.  Second  semester,  Professor  Nicholson,  C.  4. 
Given  in  1897-'98  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
10.  Laboratory  Course  in  Physical-Chemical  Methods.  This 
course  gives  students  in  chemistry  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  physical  methods  which  are  of  most  value  in  chemi- 
cal work,  such  as  the  determination  of  specific  gravities 
of  solids  and  liquids,  the  densities  of  gases,  the  calibration 
and  correction  of  weights,  calorimetric  methods  and  the 
determination  of  molecular  weights  by  the  boiling  point 
and  freezing  point  methods.  Second  semester,  Adjunct 
Professor  White. 


ENGINEERING 

Civil  Engineering 

professor  stout,  adjunct  professor  chatrurn 

*5.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     Use  and  care  of  survey- 
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ors'    implements.     Use,    care,    and    adjustment    of    instru- 
ments.    Field    work,    computations,    maps,    profiles,    plats, 
in  connection  with  ordinary  and  U.  S.  land  surveys,  topo- 
graphical, city,  mining,  and  geodetic  surveys.     Four  hours 
credit.     M*,   W.,   at  1.     Field   work  M.,   W.,   2   to   5.     First 
semester,  Professor  Stout,  M.  206. 
*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 
•7.  Railroad   Engineering.     Laying   out  curves.     Location   of   a 
short    line    of    railroad.     Maps,    profiles,    and    preliminary 
estimates,    calculation    of    excavation    and    embankment. 
Turnouts  and  crossings.     Transition  curves.     Maintenance 
of    way.     Structures    and    terminals.     Four    hours    credit. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  G,  and  is  open  only  to 
students  in  the  last  year  of  residence,  or  those  who  have 
had  field  experience.     T.,  Th.,  at  1.     Field  work  T.,  Th.,  2 
to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Stout,  M.  206. 
*11.  Hydraulics.     Pressure  and  motion  of  water.     Laws  of  flow 
over   weirs,    through   orifices,    tubes,    pipes,    and    in    open 
channels.     Measurements  of  discharge.     Two  hours  credit. 
T.,  Th.,  at  11:20.     First  semester,  Professor  Stout. 
*12.  Irrigation  Engineering.     Grades,  cross-section,  and  capacity 
of    canals.     Surveys.     Designs    of    structures.     Sources    of 
water  supply.     Analysis  of  hydrographic  data.     Nebraska 
streams.     Return     and     seepage     waters.     Irrigation     by 
pumping.     Organization.     Administration.     Legal  and  eco- 
nomic  principles.     Three   hours   credit.     M.,   W.,   F.,   at  8. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Stout,  M.  204. 
*13.  Water  Supply  for  Cities.     Sources  of  supply.     Sanitary  con- 
siderations.    Methods  of  protection  and  purification.     In- 
terpretation  of   analyses.     Systems   of   pumping,    storage, 
and    distribution.      Waterworks    construction.      Contracts 
and'  specifications.     Administration  of  city  water  depart- 
ments.    Three  hours   credit.     M.,   W.,  F.,   at   9.     First  se- 
mester, Professor  Stout,  M.  204. 
*14.  Cleaning  and   Sewerage  of  Cities.     Garbage  collection   and 
disposal.     Combined    and    separate    systems    of    sewerage. 
Special  systems.     Sewage  disposal.    House  drainage.     Con- 
struction   and    appurtenances.     Contracts    and    specifica- 
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tions.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Stout,  M.  204. 

*15.  Framed  Structures.  Analytical  and  graphical  determina- 
tion of  stresses  in  simple  trusses  and  girders.  Special 
forms  of  trusses.  Tower  suspension  bridges.  High  build- 
ings. Examinations  of  existing  structures.  Students  de- 
sign and  make  drawings  for  one  or  more  complete  struc- 
tures. Four  hours  credit.  3VL,  T.,  W„  Th.,  at  10:20.  First 
semester,  Professor  Stout,  M.  204. 

*16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

*17.  Analytical  and  Graphical  Statics.  Two  hours  credit,  T., 
Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Chat- 
burn,  M.  206. 

*18.  Kinetics.  Two  hours  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  se- 
mester, Adjunct  Professor  Chatburn,  M.  206. 

*19.  Stereotomy.  Stone  cutting  problems.  Groined  and  clois- 
tered arches.  Arch  culverts.  Oblique  arch.  Drawing 
and  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  Given  in  both  semes- 
ters.    Adjunct  Professor  Chatburn. 

*20.  Hydraulic  Machinery.  Methods  of  calculating,  developing, 
applying,  and  measuring  water  power.  Water  motors, 
and  tests  to  determine  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency. 
Pumps.  It  is  recommended  that  Course  11  should  pre- 
cede this.  Two  hours  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Stout,  M.  206. 

*21.  Roads,  Streets,  and  Pavements.  Widths  and  cross-sections, 
grades  and  grading,  drainage,*  curbs  and  gutters,  side- 
walks, crossings,  materials  for  pavements,  foundations, 
intersections.  Street  railway  tracks.  Construction  and 
maintenance,  implements  and  prices,  contracts  and  speci- 
fications, methods  of  payment.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  reports.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
Chatburn. 

*22.  Masonry  Construction.  Masonry,  foundations,  walls,  dams, 
piers,  abutments,  arches.  Four  hours  credit,  M.,  T.,  W„ 
Th.,  at  11:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout,  M.  204. 
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*21.  An  abridgement  of  Courses  15  and  16.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Municipal  Engineering-  group.  Four  hours 
credit.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Stout,  M.  204. 

*25.  Testing  Laboratory.  To  co-ordinate  with  Course  27.  Two 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Chatburn. 

C.  E.  Laboratory. 

*26.  Materials  of  Construction.  Manufacture  and  general  prop- 
erties of,  including  oast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and 
other  metals.  Lime,  cement,  mortar,  and  concrete. 
Stone,  brick,  timber.  Testing  machines  and  methods  of 
using.  Study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  materials  as 
revealed  by  actual  tests  performed.  Examination  and 
comparison  of  tests  reported  by  notable  laboratories. 
Two  hours  credit,  M.,  W.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Ad- 
junct Professor  Chatburn,  M.  206. 

•27.  Mechanics  of  Material.  Deformation  and  stress.  Tensile, 
compressive  and  shearing  stresses.  Flexure  of  beams  and 
springs.  Columns.  Torsion  and  shafts.  Combined 
stresses.  Resilience.  Prefaced  by  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  Analytical  Mechanics  underlying  the  laws 
of  strength  of  materials.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Chatburn, 
M.  206. 

♦28.  Applied  Mechanics.  Concise  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
statics,  kinematics,  kinetics,  energy,  strength  of  mater" a1  s, 
centers  of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia,  friction,  and  the 
general  properties  of  fluids.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Chat- 
burn,  M.  206. 

Electrical  Engineering 
professor  brooks,  mr.  morse 
•15.  Technical   Reports.     Semi-weekly   meetings   devoted   to   th© 
presentation  of  students'  special  reports  on  the  industrial 
applications  of  electricity   and  to  extracts   from  current 
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engineering-  periodicals.  One  hour  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at 
10:20.     First  semester,  Mr.  Morse,  M.  209. 

*16.  Technical  Reports,  continued.  One  hour  credit.  M.,  W., 
at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Brooks,  M.  209. 

*17.  Electric  Lighting.  Sources  of  artificial  illumination  com- 
pared. Photometry.  Effective  lighting.  The  arc  and  in- 
candescent lamp.  Interior  wiring.  Underwriters'  rules. 
Comparison  of  the  direct  and  alternating  systems.  Meters. 
Central  lighting  stations.  Storage  batteries  in  lighting. 
Economic  limitations.  M.,  T.,  at  11:20,  and  W.,  at  9.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brooks,  M.  209. 

*18.  Electro-Chemical  Engineering.  Primary  and  secondary 
batteries.  Electric  welding.  Electric  furnaces.  Reduc- 
tion of  aluminum  and  other  metals.  Production  of  oar- 
bide.  Deposition  of  metals,  and  other  electrolytic  pro- 
cesses. W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Brooks,  M.  209. 

*19.  Telephone  Engineering.  History  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. Electric  bells;  railway  signals.  Line  construc- 
tion; underground  wires  and  conduits.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  instruments.  Multiplex  systems.  Induction 
coils.  Switchboards.  Line  and  cable  testing.  Wireless 
telegraphy.  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Brooks,  M.  209. 

*20.  Electric  Railways.  History  of  the  adaptation  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  to  railway  work.  Direct  "and  alternating  sys- 
tems. Track  construction.  Trolley  lines.  Third  rail 
systems.  Car  equipments.  Management  and  operation 
of  electric  railways.  Station  economics.  Electricity  in, 
mining  and  hoisting.  Electric  elevators.  M.,  F.,  at  9. 
Mr.  Morse,  M.  209. 

21.  Dynamo    Design.     Detail    drawings    and    specifications    for 

dynamos  and  transformers  for  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rent. Chiefly  work  in  drawing  room.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Morse. 

22.  Switchboard    Design.     Detail    drawings    and    specifications 

for  switchboards  for  power  and  lighting  stations.  One 
hour  credit.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Morse. 
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23.  Electro-Metallurgy.     Laboratory  investigations  under  direc- 
•J  tion  of  Professor  Brooks.     One  hour  credit. 


EXGLISH 

English  Language 

professor  ansley,  adjunct  professor  fei'e,  mr.  jones 

Admission  to  these  courses  is  by  consent  of  the  instructors  in 

charge. 

*13.  Historical  English  Versification.  An  investigation  of  the 
historical  development  of  English  rhythms,  metres,  and 
stanzas.  Old  and  Middle  English.  Two  recitations  a 
week.     First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Frye. 

-14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Modern  English.  Second  se- 
mester. 

*15.  Journalism.  Development  and  functions  of  the  newspaper, 
with  practice  in  reporting,  interviewing,  and  editorial 
writing.  Two  recitations  a  week.  First  semester,  Mr. 
Jones. 

*1C.  Journalism.  The  American  newspaper, — its  history  and 
present  status.  Lectures  on  advertising,  circulation,  busi- 
ness methods,  and  editorial  problems,  with  practice  in  all 
forms  of  newspaper  writing.  Two  recitations  a  week. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Jones. 

*::17.  Seminar  in  the  construction  of  the  short  story.  A  twTo- 
hour  session  each  week.     First  semester.  Professor  Ansley. 

*18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

*19.  Seminar  in  the  principles  of  English  prose  style  and  con- 
struction. A  tW'O-hour  session  each  week.  First  semester, 
Professor  Ansley. 

*20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

*21.  Seminar  in  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory.  A  two- 
hour  session  each  wreek.  ■  First  semester,  Professor  Ansley. 

*22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 
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English  Literature 
professor  sherman,  dean  wilson,  miss  whiting 

*19.  Phonetic  and  Philologic  Studies  in  English,  on  the  basis  of 
MacLean's  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader.  Sounds  and 
inflections.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2,  and  by 
German,  Courses  1  and  2.     First  semester,  L.  310. 

*20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester,  L.  310. 
21.  Additional     Readings     in     Middle     English.     Morris-Skeat 
Specimens,  Part  II.     Two  hours.     First  semester. 

*22.  Anglo-Saxon.  Archaic  and  dialectal.  Two  hours.  Second 
semester.     Not  given  in  1900. 

*23.  History  of*  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6.  Two  hours.  First  semester.  Not 
given  in  1899. 

*26.  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  Studies  in  Elizabethan  drama,  be- 
fore and  succeeding  Shakespeare,  by  the  methods  used  in 
Courses  7  and  8,  and  9  and  10.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  and  9  and  10.  Second  semester. 
Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

*25.  The  Principles  of  Drama tizatiu-n.  The  dramatization  of 
Quentin  Durward,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  and  other  stand- 
ard fiction.  Original  dramas  in  outline,  and  full  stage 
form.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  and 
9  and  10.     First  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

*27.  Anglo-Saxon  Seminary.  Purely  philological  studies  on  the 
basis  of  Sweet's  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Anglo-Saxon  (Courses  1  and  2),  with  Gothic 
and  Old  High  German.  Two  hours.  First  semester.  :\©t 
given  in  1899. 

*28.  Continuation  of  Course  27.  Second  semester.  Not  given  in 
1900. 

*29.  Shakespeare  Seminary.     Independent  interpretation  of  spe- 
cial plays;    textual  criticism.     T.,  2  to  4.     First  semester, 
Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 
*30.  Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 
*31.  History  and  Construction  of  the  Novel.     Studies  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  novel,  in  English  and  other  modern  lit- 
eratures.    T.,  4  to  6.     First  semester,  Dean  Wilson,  L.  310. 

*32.  Continuation  of  Course  31.     Second  semester. 

*36.  Seminary  in  Criticism.  Classical  and  current  literature 
will  be  studied.  Th.,  2  to  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Sherman. 

*34.  Continuation  of  Course  33.     Second  semester. 

*35.  Studies  in  Literary  Technique.  Theories  of  aesthetics,  and 
of  interpretative  literary  construction.  First  semester, 
Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

*36.  Continuation  of  Course  35.     Second  semester. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    BRUNER 

*5.  Systematic  Entomology.  Field  and  laboratory  work,  with 
special  groups.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Bruner,  M.  103. 

*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Bruner,  M.  103. 

*7.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  A  study  of  all  the  insects 
affecting  any  host  plant.  Laboratory  and  field  work. 
One  or  more  hours  a  week.  First  semester,  Professor 
Bruner,  M.  103. 

*8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Bruner,  M.  103. 

*9.  Horticultural  Entomology.  Insect  enemies  of  the  orchard, 
vineyard,  garden,  etc.  One  hour  a  week  at  the  conven- 
ience of  students.  First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  M. 
103. 
•10.  Domestic  Entomology.  Insects  troublesome  to  man  and 
beast.  One  hour  a  week.  Second  semester.  Professor 
Bruner,  M.  103. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  FOSSLER,  DOCTOR  PETERSON,  MISS  HEPPNER 

*5.  German    Literature    of    the    18th    Century.     Representative 
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classics  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe.     M.,  W.,  F.,  Section 
I,  at  11:20,  Professor  Fossler;  II,  at  2,  Doctor  Peterson. 

*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Nathan  der  Weise  will  receive 
special  attention  in  the  second  semester.  Students  are  re- 
quested to  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of  Wells'  His- 
tory of  German  Literature  or  Kluge's  National-Litteratur. 
Freytag's  Technique  of  the  Drama  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended to  students  in  these  courses.  Lectures.  Papers 
and  reviews  by  students.     Hours  and  instructors  as  above. 

*7.  Teachers'  Course.  In  this  course  the  department  aims  to 
afford  students  such  opportunities  and  facilities  for  com- 
position and  conversation  as  the  class-room  can  furnish. 
Special  care  is  given  to  the  German  sentence  structure 
and  to  idiomatic  expressions.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
practical,  calculated  to  supplement  the  student's  reading 
knowledge  of  German.  The  entire  exercise  is  in  German. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.     Professor  Fossler. 

*8.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  consists  largely  in  written 
exercises,  sometimes  by  way  of  translations,  but  more 
often  as  original  composition.  Students  who  intend  to 
take  their  teacher's  certificate  in  German  will  be  required 
to  take  Courses  7  and  8. 

*9.  Die  deutsche  Sprache,  in  ihrem  Werden  und  Wesen.  This 
course  is  designed  particularly  for  German  speaking  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  make  their  native  tongue  a  subject  of 
study.  Daniel  Srnlers'  Satzbau  und  YYortfolge  and  O. 
Weise's  Unsere  Muttersprache  will  be  the  texts  used.  T., 
Th.,  at  10:20.     Professor  Fossler. 

*10.  Continuation  "of  Course  9. 

•11.  Advanced  Course  in  German  Literature.  Goethe's  Werther, 
Egmont.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.     Professor  Fossler. 

*12.  Continuation.     Schiller's  Wallenstein;   Goethe's  Faust. 

*13.  German  Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  Modern  writers 
(novel  and  drama).  Representative  works  of  writers  such 
as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Kretzer,  Yoss,  Stinde,  Scheffel, 
Bentha  v.  Suttner,  Auzengruber,  Hollander,  Rosegger, 
Fontane,   Wildenbruch   will   be  taken   up   in   this   course. 
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Only  such  students  as  are  able  to  do  independent  work 
in  advanced  reading  are  admitted  to  this  class.  Reports 
and  reviews  are  made  weekly,  orally,  or  in  writing-,  the 
professor  meeting  each  student  separately.  The  full 
course  gives  a  credit  of  three  hours  per  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Fossler. 

•14.  Continuation. 

*15.  Nineteenth  Century  Danish  Literature.  Library  readings 
and  historical  studies,  with  lectures  and  written  criticisms 
in  Danish.     T.,  Th.,  at  .     Doctor  Peterson. 

*16.  Norwegian  Literature.  Ibsen's  Doll  House,  Ghosts,  The 
-Wild    Duck;    Bjornson,    selected    plays   and   stories.     Two 

hours. .     Doctor  Peterson.     The  English  version 

will  be  the  basis,  but  students  using  the  original  or  the 
German  translation  will  receive  a  credit  of  three  hours. 

*17.  Swedish.  First  semester.  Grammar  and  readings  for  be- 
ginners.     W.,  F., .     Doctor  Peterson. 

*1S.  Continuation  of  preceding  course.  Tegner's  Frithiof  Saga, 
Euneberg  Julquallen.     Doctor  Peterson. 

19.  Gothic  and  its  relation  to  English  and  German  with  respect 
to  phonology,  vocabulary,  and  inflectional  system. 
Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik  and  text.  Douse's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas.  Lectures.  T.,  Th.,  at 
3.  Professor  Fossler. 
*  20.  Old  High  German.  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik 
and  Lesebuch;  Hildebrandslied,  Muspilli,  selections  from 
Ottfried's  Evangelienbuch,  prose  selections.  Behaghel's 
Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  3.     Professor  Fossler. 

21.  Comparative    Grammar    of   English   and    German   from    the 

historical  standpoint.  Streitberg's  Urgermanische  Gram- 
matik, Heniw's  Comparative  Grammar.  Lectures,  reports, 
exercises.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.     Professor  Fossler. 

22.  Middle      High      German.     Weinhold's      Kleine      Mittelhoch- 

deutsche  Grammatik.  Parts  of  the  Xibelungenlied,  and 
of  V\'alther  von  der  Vogelweide.  T.,  Th.,  at  3.  Professor 
Fossler. 
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23.  Old     Saxon.     Behaghel-Gallee's     Altsachsische     Grammatik, 

Heliand  (Ed.  Heyne).     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

24.  Selections  from  Middle  High  German.     Hartmann  von  Aue. 

Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

25.  Special  Historical  Seminar  Readings.     If  there  are  a  suffi- 

cient number  of  applicants  the  department  will  read  B^rn- 
heim's  Die  historische  Methode.  Two  hours.  Students 
are  requested  to  apply  personally  to  Professor  Fossler. 


GREEK 

PROFESSOR    LEES,    MR.    DANN 

*5.  Greek  Comedy.  Aristophanes:  The  Clouds,  Merry's  edition. 
The  Frogs,  Green's  edition.  History  of  the  development 
of  Greek  Comedy,  with  library  references  and  readings. 
T.,  Th.,  at  3.     First  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 

*-6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Aristophanes:  The  Birds, 
Merry's  edition.  The  Plutus,  Nicolson's  edition.  Some  of 
the  more  notable  fragments  will  be  read  from  the  editions 
of  Kock  and  Meineke.  History  of  the  middle  and  new  com- 
edy, with  library  readings  and  references.  T.,  Th.,  at  3. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 

*7.  Greek  Tragedy,  ^schylus:  The  Seven  against  Thebes, 
Flagg's  edition  or  that  of  Sidgwick.  Sophocles:  The  A]ax. 
The  edition  of  Schneidewin  or  that  of  Wecklein  is  recom- 
mended. M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees, 
U.  201.     1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

"::8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Euripides:  Selected  plays.  Some 
of  the  more  important  fragments  will  be  read.  Nauck's 
edition  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  should  be  secured. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 
1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

"::'9.  Plato.     Selected  dialogues.     Selections  from  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers.    An  outline  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  library 
readings.     T.,    W.,    F.,    at    3.     First    semester,    Professor 
Lees,  U.  201.     1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
*10.  Thucydides.     Selections.     A  critical  study  of  the  speeches, 
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combined  with  a  rapid  reading-  of  the  narrative  portions. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 
1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
*H.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  This  course  is  designed  es- 
pecially for  those  who  expect  to  teach.  One  hour.  First 
semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202. 
*12.  Continuation    of    Course   11.     Second    semester,    Mr.    Dann, 

U.  202. 
*13.  Lyric    and    Idyllic   Poetry.     Parallel    readings    from    Greek 
literature.     Farnell's     Greek     Lyric     Poetry.     Buchholtz's 
Anthologica  Lyrica.     Fritzsche's  Theocritus.     T.,  F.,  at  3. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.     1900-'01  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 
♦14.  Pindar.     Gildersleeve's,    Seymour's,   and   Fennell's   editions. 
T.,  F.,  at  3.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.     1900-'01 
and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
-*13a.  Pausanias.     The  Attica,  and  selections  from  other  books. 
(Teubner  text.)     The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  ancient  Greece.     Plans, 
accounts  of  modern  travelers,  and  reports  of  recent  exca- 
vations will  be  used  to  illustrate  and  supplement  the  text. 
T.,  F.,  at  3.     First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.     1899-1900 
and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
*14a.  Continuation  of  Course  13a.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann, 
U.  202.     1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
21.  Seminary  in  Greek  tragedy.     Critical  interpretation  of  one 
play  of  ^Eschylus  by  the  members  of  the  class  in  turn. 
Other  plays  of  ^Eschylus  will  be  read  with  specif  attention 
to  the  poet's  language  and  literary  style.     Lectures  on  the 
development   of   Greek   tragedy.     Wecklein  s   Prometheus, 
Teuffel's    Perser,    Enger's    Agamemnon,    Weil's    iEschyli 
Tragoediae.     M.,   W.,    F.,    at  4.     First  semester,    Professor 
Lees,  U.  201.     1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
1>2.  Continuation   of   Course   21.     Critical  interpretation   otf   the 
Ajax  or  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  the  members 
of  the  class.     Other  plays  of  Sophocles  and  some  plays  of 
Euripides   will   be   read,   paying  special   attention   to   the 
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dramatic  action  and  metrical  art.  The  life,  works,  and 
style  of  the  three  tragic  poets.  An  introduction  to  Greek 
rhythmic  and  metric.  The  student  should  secure  the 
Wunder-Wecklein,  or  the  Schneidwin-Nauck,  edition  of 
the  plays  of  Sophocles.  Schmidt's  Rhythmic  and  Metric, 
translated  by  John  Williams  White.  Griechische  Metrik 
and  Die  ant  ike  Compositionslebre,  by  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 
1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

23.  Seminary  in  Greek  Oratory.     Critical  interpretation  of  the 

De  Corona  of  Demosthenes  by  the  members  of  the  class  in 
turn.  Reading's  from  the  orators  with  special  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  oratorical  style.  Lectures  on 
the  history  and  development  of  Attic  oratory.  Each  stu- 
dent should  secure  the  Teubner  edition  of  the  Greek  ora- 
tors, and  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  Dionysii  opera  omnia,, 
vol.  V.-VI.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Lees,  U.  201.     1S99-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester,  1899-1900  and 

alternate  years  thereafter. 

25.  Practical  exercises  in  translating  Greek  into  English   and 

English  into  Greek,  from  dictation.  Th.,  at  4.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 

27.  Greek     Literature     from     Homer     to     Aristotle.     Lectures, 

library  readings,  and  illustrative  extracts  from  the  texts 
of  the  authors  treated.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  evolution  and  development  of  the  different  divisions 
of  Greek  literature.     Two  hours.     Professor  Lees. 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  27. 


HISTORY 

American  History 

professor  caldwell,  doctor  pound 

*7.  Slavery  in  the  United  States:    Its  origin,  development,  and 
downfall;    its   influence  on  American  life.     Present   prob- 
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lems.  T..  Tli..  8.,  at  0.  First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell, 
l'.  210.  At  least  one  year's  study  of  history  must  precede. 
•8.  Social  and  Religious  History  of  the  United  States.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  papers.  Special  work  in  the  sources. 
T.,  d'h..  S..  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  U. 
£10.  At  least  one  year  of  American  history  must  precede. 
•9.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  This  course 
will  trace  the  rise  of  the  written  constitution  in  the  colo- 
nies and  states;  its  application  to  the  nation;  its  interpre- 
tation by  the  departments  of  government,  and  especially 
by  the  courts.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor 
Caldwell,  U.  210. 

*10.  Theory  of  the  State.  Present  doctrines.  Bluntschli,  Bur- 
gess, TYilloughby,  etc.,  will  be  used.  As  far  as  time  will 
permit  Aristotle,  Locke,  Rousseau,  etc.,  will  be  studied. 
M,,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell, 
U.  210. 

*13.  Jurisprudence.  An  Introduction  to  Legal  Theory.  Keener' s 
Selections  on  the  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  class-work,  supplemented  by  more  extended 
reading-s  in  Austin  and  selections  from  Clark  and  Pollock. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  12:10.    First  semester,  Doctor  Pound,  U.  209. 

*14.  Jurisprudence  from  the  Historical  Standpoint.  Ancient 
Law.  The  development  of  some  of  the  principal  legal  doc- 
trines. M.,  \V.,  F.,  at  12:10.  Second  semester,  Doctor 
Pound,  U.  209. 

*23.  Roman  Law.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Selections  from 
Gaius.  M,j  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Doctor  Pound, 
U.  209. 

*24.  An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Common  Law.  Sources 
and  early  history.  The  jury  and  other  modes  of  trial. 
Development  of  the  law  of  evidence.  The  law  of  real 
property  to  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures.  The  rise  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  (to  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon).  The 
development  of  the  law  of  contracts.  The  common  law 
courts  to  the  Judicature  Acts.  The  bar;  its  history  and  or- 
ganization. The  common  law  in  America.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 
4.     Second  semester,  Doctor  Pound,  U.  209. 
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21.  Graduate  seminar.     Study  of  special  problems.     Papers,  re- 

ports, and  presentation  of  theses.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  L. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 

By    special    arrangement    some    of    the    other    undergraduate 
courses  may  be  taken  as  minors. 

European  History 
professor  fling,  doctor  jones 

1.  Historical     Method.      Lectures     and     readings.      Bernheim, 

Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Droysen,  and  other  writers  will 
be  used.  W.,  F.,  at  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Fling, 
L.  308. 

2.  Historical  Method  (continuation  of  Course  1).     W.,  F.,  at  5. 

Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  308. 

3.  The    14th   of   July,    1789.     An   examination   of   the   evidence 

presented  in  Flammermont's  "La  journee  du  14  Juillet 
1789."  Two  hours.  T.,  4:30  to  6.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Fling,  L.,  Seminar  Eoom. 

4.  Historical  Construction.     A  study  of  Ranke's  "Der  Ursprung 

des  siebenjahrigen  Krieges."  Two  hours.  T„  4:30  to  6. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 

*5.  The  French  Revolution  to  1795.  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Fling,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 

•::'6.  The  Napoleonic  Era.  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Fling,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 

*7.  History  of  Russia  to  Peter  the  Great.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  308. 

*8.  History  of  Russia  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies. T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Fling,  L.  308. 

*9.  Seminar  on  methods  of  teaching  history.     F.,   at   5.     First 
semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 
-10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     F.,  at  5.     Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Fling,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 

11.  Palaeography  and  Diplomatics.     Latin,  French,  and  Gernlan 
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mediaeval  documents  will  be  used.  Two  hours,  time  to  be 
arranged.  First  semester,  1899-1900,  Doctor  Jones,  L., 
Seminar  Room. 

12.  The  study  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle.     A  knowledge  of  Latin 

is  required.  Two  hours,  time  to  be  arranged.  Second  se- 
mester, 1899-1900,  Doctor  Jones,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 

13.  A  study  of  mediaeval  cities,  based  principally  upon  Giry's 

Documents  sur  les  relations  de  la  royaute  avec  les  villes 
de  France.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  is  required. 
Two  hours,  time  to  be  arranged.  First  semester,  1900-1901, 
Doctor  Jones,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 

14.  A  study1  of  mediaeval  industry  and  commerce,  based  upon 

Fagniez's  Documents  relatifs  a  l'histodre  de  l'industrie  et 
du  commerce  en  France  depuis  le  l*r  siecle  avant  Jesus- 
Christ  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  X-IIle  siecle.  A  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  French  is  required.  Two  hours,  time  to  be 
arranged.  Second  semester,  1900-1901,  Doctor  Jones,  L., 
Seminar  Room. 

*15.  A  study  upon  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  course 
will  presume  a  fluent  reading  of  German.  W.,  at  9.  First 
semester,  Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

-*16.  The  Memoires  of  Mme.  de  Motteville,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  external  criticism.  W.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Doctor 
Jones,  L.,  Seminar  Room. 


LATIN 

PROFESSOR    BARBER,    DOCTOR    JOHNSON 

*9.  Cicero:  Selected  Letters;  Tacitus:  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus; 
Catullus:  Selections,  a  written  or  oral  resume  in  Latin  of 
the  text  read.  M.,  W.,  at  2.  First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson, 
U.   203. 

*10.  Quintilian:  Selections  from  Books  X.  and  XII.;  Martial: 
Selections.  Practice  in  rapid  reading.  M.  W.,  at  2.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  203. 

*11.  Composition.  Practice  in  connected  Latin  writing.  F.,  at 
2.     First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  203. 
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*::"12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

"IS.  Latin  Grammar.  An  elementary  course  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  Latin  moods.  Lectures.  Th.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  205. 

••14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

*15.  Plautus:  Menaechmi;  Terence:  Andria;  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Drama.  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semes- 
ter, Br.  Johnson,  LT.  203. 

*16.  Cicero:  Tuseulan  Disputations  or  de  Officiis,  With  lectures, 
on  Cicero's  philosophy.  Oral  or  written  summaries  in 
Latin  of  the  text  read.  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester, 
Dr.  Johnson,  U.  203. 

*17.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman  Literature,  with  selec- 
tions from  representative  authors.  T.,  Th.,  at  3.  First 
semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  203. 

*18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Lucretius:   Books  I.  and  III.,  with  an  examination  into  the 

modal  uses  in  the  remaining  books,  to  be  taken  with 
Course  13.  T.,  Th.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Bar- 
ber, U.  205.     1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

20.  Cicero:   De  Oratore,  Book  I.,  with  an  examination  into  the 

modal  uses  in  Cicero's  Essa*ys,  to  be  taken  with  Course  14. 
T.,  Th.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  205. 
1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

21.  Latin  Grammar:   An  elementary  course  in  the  Comparative 

Grammar  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages.  F.,  at  5. 
First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  203. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

23.  Roman   Inscriptions:    Study   of   Select   Inscriptions.     M.,   at 

3.     First  semester,  Dr.  Johnson,  U.  203. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 

25.  Seminary.     Special    study   of    the    syntax    of    the   verb.     No- 

author  is  prescribed,  but  topics  are  assigned  to  students 
to  investigate  through  the  whole  range  of  the  literature* 
W.,  3  to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  2:4. 
2G.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 
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^7  Critical  study  selected  passages  from  the  last  six  books  of 
Vergil's   -Encid.     W.,   at  4.     First  semester,   Dr.   Johnson, 

r.  s 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  27.  with  select  Odes  of  Horace  sub- 
stituted for  the  ^hieid.     Second  semester. 

29  Review  of  the  Current  Literature  of  Latin  Philology,  with 
reports  by  members  of  the  class.  F.,  at  3.  First  semester, 
Dr.  Johnson,  U.  203.  f 

30.  Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 


MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  CANDY,  MR.  MORITZ 

*7.  Differential    Equations.     Assistant    Professor    Candy.     Not 

given  in  1899-1900. 
*8.  Continuation  of  7.     Second  semester. 

*9.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry.     T.,  W.,  Th..  F..  at  5.     Assist- 
ant Professor  Candy,  M.  304.     Credit,  one  course. 
■•10.  Continuation  of  9.     Second  semester. 
-11.  Elementary  Theory  of  Functions.     M„  W.,  P.,  at  3.     Second 

semester,  Mr.  Engberg,  M.  303. 
*12.  Geometry  of  Position.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.     Mr.  Engberg,  M. 
303. 

13.  Journal  Club.     M.,  at  4.     M.  305 

14.  Seminar.     First  Friday  of  each  month,  at  7:30  p.  m.     M.  307. 

15.  Theory  of  Equations.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  P.,  at  2.     Mr.  Moritz,  M. 

306. 

16.  Algebraic  Systems.     T.,  VY.,  Th.,  F.,  at  2.     Second  semester, 

Mr.  Moritz,  M.  306. 

17.  Lee's  Group  Theory.     T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.     Professor  Davis, 

M.  305. 

18.  Continuation  of  17.     Second  semester. 

Other   courses  may   be  offered   should   there  be  demand  for 
them. 
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HETEROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR    SWEZEY 

*7.  Practical    Astronomy.     Theory    and    use    of    instruments:- 

their   errors   and    corrections;    determination   of   latitude,. 

longitude,  time,  and  similar  problems.     Two  hours  credit. 

First  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 
*8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 
•11.  Astrophysics.     Advanced    work    in    Descriptive    Astronomy, 

with  special  reference  to  spectroscopic,  photographic,  and 

photometric    methods    of    research.     Three    hours    credit.. 

First  semester. 
*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 
*13.  Advanced  Practical  Astronomy.     Three  hours  credit.     First 

semester. 
*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 
*15.  Theoretical  Astronomy.     Methods  of  calculating  orbits  and' 

ephemerides.     Three  hours  credit.     Requires  the  calculus. 
*16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 


PEDAGOGY 

PROFESSOR  LUCKEY,  MR.  HART 

The  following  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  will  be  offered  by  this  Department: 

9.  Educational  Ideals.  A  study  of  the  formation,  growth,  and 
influence  of  educational  ideals  as  seen  in  the  different 
periods  of  civilization.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Th.,  7 
p.  m.     First  semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  105. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Graduate  Seminar.     Devoted  to  special  problems  in  educa- 

tional psychology,  child  study,  and  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. Lectures,  papers,  and  discussions.  T.,  7  to  9  p.  m. 
First  semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  105.  Open  only  to 
graduates  and  such  other  students  as  are  qualified  to  un- 
dertake research  and  investigation. 
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12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Philosophy  of  Education.     A  study  of  the  principles  under- 

lying- all  education,  and  their  influence  in  determining 
material,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruction.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  private  readings.  One  or  two  hours  per 
week.  Professor  Luckey.  Open  to  graduates  and  such 
undergraduates  as  have  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
Department. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

For  further  information  see  Undergraduate  Courses,  some  of 
which  may  be  credited  on  graduate  work. 


PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR   HILL,    ADJUNCT    PROFESSOR   HINMAN,    DOCTOR   

*5.  Comparative  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  as  running  parallel  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  system  from  the  lowest  forms 
upward.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings, 
covering  the  more  important  topics  in  Animal  Psychology 
and  touching  briefly  upon  the  development  of  the  child. 
It  is  intended  to  serve  as  special  preparation  for  the 
courses  in  child  study  offered  by  the  department  of  Peda- 
gogy. Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  First  semester,  Doctor 
,  L.  110. 

*6.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  social  mind.  Lectures 
and  readings  from  Baldwin,  Tarde,  Le  Bon,  Koyce,  and 
others.  It  is  designed  particularly  for  students  of 
sociology,  ethics,  and  education.  Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  at 
5.     Second  semester,  Professor  Hill,  L.  110. 

*7.  Mental  Pathology.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  upon 
illusions,  dreams,  hypnotism,  insanity,  idiocy,  deaf-mut- 
ism, blindness,  diseases  of  speech,  of  will,  of  the  emotions, 
and  allied  topics.  Two  hours.  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semes- 
ter, Doctor ,  L.  110. 

*8.  Physiological  Psychology.  A  study  of  mental  phenomena 
in   their  relation   to   the   structure   and   functions   of  the 
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nervous    system.     Two    hours.     W.,    F.,    at   4.     Second    se- 
mester, Doctor ,  L.  110. 

*9.  Special  Studies  in  Experimental  Psychology.  This  is  es- 
sentially a  laboratory  course.  In  the  first  semester  sev- 
eral short  studies  grouped  about  important  topics  are  pur- 
sued. Lectures  and  discussions  accompany  the  laboratory 
work.  In  the  second  semester  each  student  undertakes 
the  investigation  of.  a  special  problem  and  presents  the 
results  of  his  experimental  research  and  reference  to 
related  literature  in  a  formal  paper.  Three  hours,  time 
to  be  arranged.     First  semester,  Doctor ,  L.  107. 

*10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

*11.  History  of  Philosojmy.  Outline  of  study  of  the  develop- 
ment and  relations  of  the  philosophical  systems  from 
Thales  to  Spencer,  with  an  introductory  study  of  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  earlier  systems  grew.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  4.     First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman.     L.  109. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

*13.  Ethics.  An  outline  of  ethical  theory,  based  upon  a  critical 
study  of  the  chief  systems  of  ethics.  The  first  part  deals 
mainly  with  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal,  and  the  second 
with  its  application  to  the  regulation  of  life,  individual 
and  social.  Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Hill,  L.  109. 

*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

*15.  Comparative  Study  of  Religions.  The  development  of  re- 
ligion among  Aryans  and  Semites  will  be  studied  histori- 
cally, with  the  aim  of  determining  the  basis  and  content 
of  the  religious  consciousness;  and  the  great  religions 
developed  by  these  peoples  will  be  analyzed,  in  order  to 
explain  and  evaluate  the  philosophical  conceptions  of 
life  which  they  involve.  Three  hours.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  110. 

*16.  ^Esthetics.  A  study  of  the  significance  of  beauty  and  of 
art,  with  a  discussion  of  the  basis  of  our  canons  of  taste. 
Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Doctor  Hin- 
man, L.  110. 
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17.  Advanced  Psychology.  Systematic  course  in  General  Psy- 
chology. Lectures,  readings,  essays,  and  discussions. 
Those  who  take  this  course  will  be  expected  to  read  prac- 
tically all  the  standard  treatises  on  Modern  Psychology, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  psychological  journals  in  recent  years.  Three  hours, 
the  time  to  be  arranged.  First  semester,  Professor  Hill, 
L.  110. 

IS.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Psychological   Seminar.     A   research   course   for   the   study 

of  special  problems  in  Psychology.  Meeting  for  reports 
and  consultation.  S.,  10  to  12.  First  semester,  Professor 
Hill  and  Doctor  ,  L.  110. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

21.  Logical  Theory.     This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of 

logic  in  their  relation  with  general  philosophical  results. 
Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  the  recent  advances 
in  logical  theory  connected  with  the  names  of  Lotze,  Brad- 
ley, Bosanquet,  and  Sigwart.  Two  hours.  First  semester, 
Dr.  Hinman,  L.  110. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 

23.  Special  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.     Hume  and 

Kant.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Empiricism,  involv- 
ing a  brief  study  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  followed  by  a 
careful  examination  of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Na- 
ture.    Two  hours.     First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  110. 

24.  Continuation    of    Course    23.     Kant's    Critical    Philosophy. 

Second  semester. 

25.  Seminar  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics.     Study  of  recent  tenden- 

cies and  current  theories  in  speculative  thought.  Two 
hours.     First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  110. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 

27.  Advanced  Ethics.     A  critical  study  of  several  great  ethical 

treatises  is  undertaken  each  year.     Two  hours.     First  se- 
mester, Professor  Hill,  L.  110. 
■28.  Continuation  of  Course  27. 
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29.  Ethical    Seminar.     For    the    study    of    special    problems    in 

Ethics.     Two  hours.     M.,  4  to  6.     First  semester,  Professor 
Hill,  L.  110. 

30.  Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 


PHYSICS 


PROFESSOR  BRACE,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  MORE,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR 

MOORE 

A.    Experimental  Physics 

13.  Advanced   Experimental   Physics.     Exact   determination   of 

several  of  the  physical  constants  in  mechanics,  sound, 
light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Fifteen  hours  in 
laboratory.  Five  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor 
Brace,  Adjunct  Professor  Moore,  Adjunct  Professor  More, 
N.  308. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

15.  Investigation    of    some    special    problem    in    experimental 

physics.  Fifteen  hours  in  the  laboratory.  Five  hours 
credit.     First  semester,  Professor  Brace. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 

B.  Theoretical  Physics 
The  course  in  theoretical  physics  covers  at  least  three  full 
years  of  four  lectures  weekly.  The  order  of  courses  is  subject 
to  change.  The  nature  of  the  work  for  the  past  three  years  is 
indicated  below.  Except  where  mentioned,  the  entire  text  has 
been  covered.  The  registration  for  investigation  may  be  indi- 
cated by  17a,  18a,  etc.,  according  to  the  topic  selected. 

17.  Mechanics.     After    Jacobi's    Dynamik    with    extensions    to 

cyclic  motion  and  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics, and  the  dynamic  basis  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  with  a  critique  of  the  Helmholtz-Weber  contro- 
versy.    Four  hours.     First  semester,  Professor  Brace. 

18.  Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light.    Von  Helmholtz's  Electro- 

magnetische  Theorie  des  Lichts.  Four  hours.  Second  se- 
mester.    Professor  Brace.     Given  in  lS97-'98. 
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10    Theory    of    Heat.      Fourier's    Theorie    Analytique    de     la 
OhZur.    Four  hours.     First  semester.    Professor  Brace. 

20.  Thermodynamics    and    Kinetic    Theory.    Kirchhoff'sVor- 

lesuno-en;  Duhem's  Le  potential  thermodynamique,  Bote 
mann's  Gastheorie,  vol  I.     Four  hours.     Second  semester, 
Professor  Brace. 

21.  Theory  of  Sound.    Von  HelmholU's  Vorlesungen    with  ad- 

ditions.    Four   hours.    Kinetic    Theory.    Van    "-     ^ S 
Die  Continuity  des  Gasf.  und  Flus.  Zustandes.    F.rst 
mester,  Professor  Brace. 
22    Fluid   Motion:    Lamb's   Hydrodynamics,   excep^  W«; 
Boltzmann's  Gastheorie,  vol  II.    Four  hours.     Second  se 
mester,  Professor  Brace. 

23.  Generalized  Co-ordinates;    applied  to  P™"  jj^ 

Two  hours.     Second    semester,    Adjunct  Piofessor   More. 

24.  Analytical  Mechanics.    One-  hour.    First  semester,  Adjunct  . 

Professor  More. 

25.  Theory  of  the  Newtonian  Potential.    One  hour.    Second  se- 

mester, Adjunct  Professor  More. 

"6  Applications  of  Thermodynamics  to  Thermo-  and  Electro- 
chemical Problems.  Two  hours.  Second  semester,  Ad- 
junct  Professor  Moore. 

27.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Maxwell's  Treatise  complete 
with  additions  from  von  Helmholte,  Lorenz,  and  Bolts 
rlnn.    Four  hours.    First  semester,  Professor  Brace.     ., 

28  Continuation  of  Course  27. 

29  Theory  of  the  changes  of  the  physical  state  and  the  chemi- 

caT  constitution    of   bodies.    Two   hours,    First   semester, 
Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

30  Continuation  of  Course  29. 

31.  Theory  of  Heat.     Two  hours.     First  semester,  Adjunct  Pro- 

fessor  More. 
32    Continuation  of  Course  31. 
33'  Physical     Colloquium.     Graduate     and     advanced     students 

^11  meet  once  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  short  papers 
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on  the  progress  of  their  own  investigations  and  of  physical 
science,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  current  periodicals. 
First  semester,  Professor  Brace,  Adjunct  Professor  More, 
Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 
34.  Continuation  of  Course  33.     Second  semester. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR  W.  G.  LANGWORTIIY  TAYLOR,  MISS  BELVA  M.  HERRON 

*2.  Advanced  Political  Economy.  Marshall's  Principles  of 
Economics,  vol.  I.  Discussions,  reports.  The  latest  theo- 
ries of  value  and  distribution  broadly  combined  with  the 
results  of  organic  and  social  researches.  This  course 
should  be  taken  before  Courses  6,  8,  17,  and  18.  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 
Given  in  1900-'01. 

*3.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  to  1860.  Lectures, 
parallel  reading's,  reports,  theses  on  special  topics.  The 
student  is  recommended  to  precede  this  course,  Course  5, 
and  Course  6  by  Courses  3  and  4  of  American  History,  or 
at  least  by  one  of  them.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Taylor,  L.  301.     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

*4.  Advanced  Political  Economy.  Second  course.  Boehm- 
Bawerk,  Positive  Theory  of  Capital;  discussion  in  current 
economic  literature  of  wages  and  interest.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  all  cases  where  Course  2  is  required.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L. 
301. 

*5.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  since  1860.  Same 
method  as  Course  3.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 

*6.  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  readings,  re- 
ports, theses.  Taussig's  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States.  Special  topics  of  investigation,  opinion  on  the 
tariff,  Niles,  Mathew  Carey,  Henry  C.  Carey.  M.,  T.,  Th., 
at  11:20.  Second  semester.  Not  offered  in  1899-1900. 
Course  16  covers  some  of  this  ground. 
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*7    Sociology.     Giddings,    Patten,     Spencer/  The    conrse    will 
trace  the  objects  and  nature  of  the  science;  it  is  especially 
recommended  in  order  to  give  a  more  complete  idea  oi 
method   in   economic   stndy.     M.,   at  9;    T.,   Th.,    at   11.20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 
*8    History    of    Economics.     Lectures,    readings,    reports.     Pas- 
sages from  economic  writers  illustrating  the  development 
of  "theories  of  production,  value,  and  distribution      Those 
who   propose   to    take    this    course    should   precede  it   by 
Course  2.     T.,  Th.,  F.,   at  4.     Second  semester,  Professor 
Taylor,  L.  301.     Given  in  1900-'01. 
*9    Municipal  Government.     Goodnow's  Municipal  Home  Rule; 
Shaw's   works;    references   to   current  literature;    reports 
and    several    papers.     M.,    T.,    Th.,    at    8.     First   semester, 
Miss  Herron,  L.  301. 
*10    History  of  Economics.     The  German  Historical  School.     The 
method-controversy.     T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.     Second  semester, 
Professor  Taylor,  L.  301.     Not  given  at  present. 
•12    Taxation:    a  study  of  the  theory  and  history  of  taxation, 
with  special  reference  to  the  United  States  and  the  par- 
ticular states.     T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.     Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Taylor,  L.  301. 
*14.  Railroads.     A  study  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.     M., 

W.,  F.,  at  8.     First  semester,  Miss  Herron,  L.  301. 
•18    Money,    the   Exchanges,    Banking,    and    Bimetallism.     This 
course  will  be  conducted  by  discussions  on  assigned  topics 
and  references,  with  frequent  short  theses.     The  work  on 
bimetallism  will  include  a  study  of  the  statistical  methods 
of  determining  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  the 
theory  of  deferred  payments.     M.,  at  9;  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 
•19    Seminar.     The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  credit  and 
of  the  circumstances,  history,  and  operation  of  crises  will 
probably   be  continued.     W.,   F.,   at   11:20;    Th.,   at   10:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 
*20.  Seminar  continued.     Second  semester. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

TTIOFESSOR    EDGREN,    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOB    CONKLIN 

•7.  First  semester.     General  Literature,  17th  and  18th  century 
authors.     Three    hours.     Associate    Professor    Conklin,    U. 
302. 
*8.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  7. 
*9.  First   semester.     Victor  Hugo   and   the   Romanticist   move- 
ment    (lectures,    themes,    and    collateral    reading).     One 
hour.     Professor  Edgren,  U.  301. 
*10.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  9. 
"11.  First  semester.     French  Writing  and  Speaking:  Translating 
from   English  into   French    (Fontaine,    Grand  gent) ;    Con- 
versation    on     the     topics     studied.     Associate    Professor 
Conklin,  U.  302. 
*12.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  11. 

13.  First  semester.     Old  French:  Grammar  and  reading;  Gaston 

Paris'  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland;  Bartsch's 
Chrestomathie  de  l'ancien  frangais.  One  hour.  Professor 
Edgren,  U.  301. 

14.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  13. 

15.  First  semester.     French  Philology:  Historical  French  gram- 

mar (Darmesteter) ;  Phonetical  analysis  of  French  words, 
with  the  aid  of  Harzfeld-Darmesteter-Thomas'  Dictionaire, 
and  partial  study  of  Meyer-Liibke's  Grammaire  des  lan- 
gues  romanes.  One  hour.  (Lectures  and  seminar.)  Pro- 
fessor Edg-ren,  U.  301. 

16.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  15. 

17.  First     semester.     Old     French     Paleography.     Two     hours. 

Professor  Edgren  or  assistant,  U.  301. 

18.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  17. 

Italian 
*19.  First    semester.      Beginning    Italian:     Edgren's    Grammar; 

Readings.     Three  hours.     Associate  Professor  Conklin,  U. 

302. 
*°<\  Sftcoiui    Dniester.     Continuation    of    Course    19.     Manzoni's 
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I  promessi  sposi.     Two  hours.     Associate  Professor  Conk- 

m.  F^s't  semester.    Second  ye*r  Italian:    Dante>  Inferno.   Two 
hours.     Associate  Professor  Conklin,  U.  388. 

S22.  Second  semester.    Continuation  of  Course  21. 

Spanish 
#23    First    semester.    Beginning   Spanish:    Edgren's   <—£ 
Matzke's  Reader.     Three  hours.     Professor  Edgren  U.  301. 
*24.  Second  semester.    Continuation  of  Course  23.    Spamsh  com- 
position. 
23    First    semester.     Second    year    Spanish:     Cervantes     Don 
Quixote;    Dictation.     Two    hours.    Professor    Edgren,    IT. 

301 
,6    Second    semester.     Continuation    of    Course    25.     Calderon's 
La  Yida  es  Suefio:  El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea. 
Romance  Phonetics 

27.  First    semester.      Comparative    Romance    phonetics.      One 

hour.     Professor  Edgren. 

28.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  27. 

SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    EDGREN 

research  en  the  Indo-European  field. 

!    First   semester.     Beginning   Sanskrit:    Edgren's   Grammar; 
Lanxnan's  Header.     Two  hours.     Professor  Edgren  U.  301. 

2  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3  First   semester.     Second   year  Sanskrit:    Advanced  reading. 

One  hour      Professor  Edgren.     This  eourse  given  alternate 
years   (not  offered  1899-1000). 

4  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  3. 

*.  First  semester.     Comparative  Grammar:    General  principles 
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of  comparative  grammar;  comparative  phonetics  of  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  One  hour  (lectures). 
Professor  Edgren,  U.  301. 

6.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  5. 

7.  First    semester.     Comparative    Grammar:     Stem    formation 

and  inflection  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  One 
hour  (lectures).  Professor  Edgren,  U.  301.  This  course 
given  alternate  years  (offered  1899-1900). 

8.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  7. 

A  course  in  General  Linguistic  Scvience  will  e  arranged  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  call  for  it  by  seniors  in  special  groups  re- 
quired to  take  such  work. 


ZOOLOGY 

PKOFESSOR  WARD,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  WOLCOTT,  MR.  LEWIS. 

*5.  Invertebrate  Morphology.  The  methods  of  morphological 
study  and  their  application  to  a  limited  number  of  inverte- 
brate species,  covering  the  branches  Protozoa,  Ccelenteray 
Vermes.  Four  hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
Quiz  hour  not  fixed.  Laboratory  work  eight  hours  weekly. 
First  semester,  Professor  Ward  and  Mr.  ,  M.  301. 

*6.  Invertebrate  Morphology.  The  second  semester  will  cover 
the  branches  of  Arthropoda,  Mollusea,  and  Echinoderma. 
Four  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  Professor  Ward,  M. 
301.     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

*8.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  course.  Four  hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  11:20.  Laboratory  work  eight  hours  weekly.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Wolcott,  M.  301. 

*8a.  Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Vertebrates.  Lectures  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton, 
with  detailed  study  of  human  osteology;  particularly  in- 
tended for  those  who  plan  to  study  medicine  or  physical 
training.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20. 
Laboratory  work  three  hours  weekly.  Second  semester, 
Adjunct  Professor  Wolcott,  M.  301. 
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*9.  Normal  Histology.  An  introduction  to  the  microscopic 
structure  of  mammalian  tissue,  based  upon  Schafer's  Es- 
sentials of  Histology.  Laboratory  course.  Two  hours 
credit.  Two  hours  of  continuous  work  between  9  and  1 
on  T.  and  Th.,  together  with  a  quiz  on  F.,  at  9.  First  se- 
mester, Adjunct  Professor  Wolcott,  N.  205.  \ 

*10.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Lectures  on  general  embryology. 
Laboratory  course  on  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick, 
and  rabbit,  with  methods  of  graphic  and  plastic  recon- 
struction. Three  hours  credit.  Lecture,  F.,  at  4;  labora- 
tory work,  T.  and  Th.  morning.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  N.  205. 

*11.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  Detailed  laboratory  course  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  cat,  with  monthly  quizzes.  Especially 
valuable  for  students  expecting  to  study  medicine  or 
physical  training.  Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 
Three  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
Wolcott,  N.  205. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

*13.  The  Structure  of  the  Central  Nervous  System.  A  review  of 
the  modifications  exhibited  by  the  different  vertebrate 
groups,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  human 
brain  and  cord,  with  such  embryological  and  physiological 
data  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  structure,  relationship,  and  significance  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Two 
hours  credit.  Two  lectures,  at  an  hour  not  fixed  yet,  to- 
gether with  assigned  readings  and  three  hours'  laboratory 
work  per  week.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Wol- 
cott. 

*14.  The  Structure  of  the  Sense  Organs  and  the  Peripheral  Nerve 
endings.  Similar  in  character  to  preceding.  Two  hours 
credit.     Second  semester.     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

*25.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell.  A  study  of  the 
structure  and  activities  of  the  animal  cell,  with  practice 
in  the  preparation  of  material  for  cytological  study.  Two 
hours  credit.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Hours  not 
fixed.     First  semester,  Mr.  Lewis,  N.  205. 
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*26.  Histological  "Methods.  This  course  includes  the  preparation 
of  material  for  histological  study,  embracing  the  various 
methods  of  fixing,  hardening,  imbedding,  sectioning,  stain- 
ing, etc.  Two  hours  credit.  Laboratory  work,  with  occa- 
sional lectures.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Lewis,  N.  205. 

15.  Study  of  Local  Fauna.     This  course   may  be  elected   as  a 

five-  to  ten-hour  study.  First  semester,  Professor  Ward, 
N.  205. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 

17.  Study  of  Animal  Parasites.     This  course  may  be  elected  as  a 

five-  to  ten-hour  study.  First  semester,  Professor  Ward, 
N.  205. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Original  work  in  Animal  Morphology.    This  course  may  be 

elected  as  a  five-  to  ten-hour  study.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  N.  205. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course   19.     Second  semester. 

22.  Evolution    of    Animal    Life.     A    critical    review    of    current 

theories.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures,  T.  and  Th.,  at  3, 
with  assigned  readings.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Ward,  N.  205. 

23.  Current  Literature   on  Animal   Morphology.     Keviews   and 

discussions   of  recent  publications  according  to  assigned 
topics.     One   hour   credit.     Thursday  evenings.     First   se- 
mester, Professor  Ward,  N.  207. 
24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 


THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTORS 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Chancellor    and  President  of  the  University  Senate 

(102  u.*)   1037  H  St. 

Lucius  A.  Sherman,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  Profes- 
sor of  English  Literature  (310  l.)   1115  H  St. 
Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Industrial  College;  Professor  of  Botany 

(102  N.)    1504  S  St. 
James  T.  Lees,  Ph.  D. 

University   Examiner;   Professor   of   the    Greek   Language   and 
Literature  (212  u.)  1704  D  St. 


Grove  Ettixger  Barber,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

(204  u.)  The  Lindell  Hotel 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 

(10  c.)    1113  H  St. 
Augustus  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages,  and  Instructor  in  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Philology  (301  u.)  1446  Q  St. 

-Abbreviations:  C.  Chemical  Laboratory;  Ch.,  Chapel;  E  Electrical 
Laboratory;  G..  Grant  Memorial  Hall;  I,,  Library  Builclmg;  M  Mechanic 
Arts  Hall;  ST.,  Nebraska  Hall;  S.,  School  of  Music;  U.,  University  Hall. 
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De  Witt  B.  Beace,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physics  (301  n.)  The  Lindell  Hotel 

Howard  Walter  Caldwell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  American  History  and  Jurisprudence 

(207  u.)   511  N.  16th  St. 
Ellery  Williams  Davis,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  (305  m.)  1545  C  St.. 

Laurence  Fossler,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages 

(207  u.)   1547  S.  17th  St. 
Erwin  Hinckley  Bareour,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Geology,  and  Acting  State  Geologist;  Curator  of 
the  State  Museum  (205  n.)   123S  K  St. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  European  History  (308  l.)  440  S.  12th  St. 

Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  Sc. 

Professor  of  Entomology,  Ornithology,  and  Taxidermy 

(103  m.)   2314  S.  17th  St.. 
Goodwin  Deloss  Swezey,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Meteorology,  and  in  charge  of  Astronomy 

(105  N.)   831  N.   14th  St.. 
Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  (207  n.)  1520  D  St. 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  (107  l.)  1542  P  St.. 

W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  LL.  B. 

Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 

(301   L.)    435   N.   25th   St.. 
Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  (309  u.)  1216  G  St. 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  C.  E. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (204  m.) 

Charles  Euss  Eichards,  M.  E.,  M.  M.  E. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Mechanics  (203  m.)  313  N.  16th  St. 

A.  Eoss  Hill,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  charge  of  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tories (109  L.)   457  N.  25th  St. 
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Morgan  Brooks,  M.  E. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering        (208  m.)  512  S.  16th  bt. 


Thomas  Morey  Hodgman,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics       (306  m.)  700  N.  16th  bt. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  in  Agr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture  (302  n.)  2511  R  bt. 

Frank  Mackoy  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

(203  TJ.)   643  S.  Hth  bt. 
Clara  Conklin,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 

(302  TJ.)    1601  R  bt. 

Rollins  Adams  Emerson,  B.  Sc. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture  (104  n.)  1701  R  bt. 

William  Francis  Dann,  A.  M. 

AJj^ne^  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

(302  TJ.)    3037   R  bt. 

Edgar  Lenderson  Hinman,  Ph.  D. 

Adjtmct  Professor  of  Philosophy  (109  l.)   606  N.  16th  St. 

William  Walter  Hastings,  Ph.  D. 

A4**  Professor  of.  PftfrfoIW  ami  Ht/^ene;  £™^  ^ 
Gymnasium 

Rosa  Bolton,  A.  M.  g  gt 

Adjwnc*  Professor  of  Chemistry  (105  m.)  l4ob  &  b 

Samlel  Avery,  Ph.  D.  gt< 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  W 

ALBERT  LLTHER   CANDY,  Ph.   D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mat/iemattcs  (304  m.)  1003  ±i  bt. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Ph.   D.  l2th    St< 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  l°-J  * 

rivoRGE  Richard  Chat-burn,  A.  M. 
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James  Lngersoll  Wyer,  B.  L.  S. 

Acting  Librarian,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Bibliography 

t>  7T  „  (l.)   1326  G  St. 

Prosser  Hall  Frye,  A.  B. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  the  English  Language 

T  m  (207  m.)  440  S.  12th  St. 

Louis  Trenchard  More,  Ph.  D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  (302  n.)  440  S.  12th  St. 

Eorert  Henry  Wolcott,  M.  D.,  A.  M. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology  (207  N.j  1525  F  St. 

Hans  Christian  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  (no  it.)  2410  T  St 

Anne  Louise  Barr 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  and  Director  of  Women's  Gym- 
nasium (G>)  1241  j  st 

Amanda  Henrietta  Heppner,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages 

w         ^  T  (HI  u.)  944  Washington  St. 

Will  Owen  Jones,  B.  L. 

Instructor  in  Journalism  (206  m.)   1418  L  St 

Willard  Kimball 

Musical  Director  School  of  Music 

Mary  D.  Manning 

Instructor  in  Elocution  (107  v.)   514  S.  16th  St. 

George  Andrew  Loveland,  B.  L. 

Instructor  in  Meteorology  and  Astronomy  (105  n.)  1522  S  St. 
Guernsey  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  in  European  History  (307  l.)   1418  L  St. 

Frederick  Edward  Clements,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  in  Botany  (102  n.)   646  N.  13th  St. 

George  H.  Morse,  B.  E.  E. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  in  charge  of  Median- 
ical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design  (308  m.)   1134  G  St. 

EOBERT    MORITZ,    Ph.    M. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  (306  m.)   1836  S.  15th  St. 
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Roscoe  Pound,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  in  Jurisprudence  (207  u.)  1632  L  St. 

Clarence  A.  Skinner.  Ph.D. 

Demonstrator  in  Physics 
Schuyler  William  Miller,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  the  English  Language  (304  v.)  1538  P  St. 

Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Raymond 

Assistant  Instructor,  Sight  Reading,  University  Chorus  Clares 

1414  L  St. 
May  Cynthia  Whiting,  A.  M. 

First  Assistant  Instructor  in  English  Literature 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  pro- 
vides for  undergraduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Industrial  College  leads  similarly 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Candidates  may  be  admitted  by  examination  or  on 
certificate  from  accredited  schools,  academies,  or  col- 
leges. 

Students  are  required  to  enter  promptly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester.  A  wider  range  of  studies  is 
offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  various  classes  will  be 
held  from  September  12  to  15  and  from  January  22  to  20. 

Requirements  for  admission  for  1899-1900  will  be 
found  on  page  136. 

Candidates  for  admission  will  apply  for  examination 
to  the  Dean  of  the  college  they  wish  to  enter. 

Any  applicant  who  presents  a  certificate  from  an  ac- 
credited school,  academy,  or  high  school  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination  to  the  work  for  which  he  is 
fully  prepared,  but  the  University  does  not  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  exempt  graduates  of  any  school  from  all  en- 
trance examinations. 

Any  candidate  for  admission  who  has  credentials 
recognized  by  a  preparatory  high  school,  college,  or  uni 
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versify  which  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  accredited 
schools  should  present  his  credentials  to  the  enrollment 
committee  upon  making  application,  and  be  prepared  to 
take  such  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

All  students  are  required  to  register  in  September 
and  January  during  the  days  and  the  hours  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  Students  are  required  to  register  for 
all  admission  conditions  and  for  the  deficiencies  falling 
in  the  semester  for  which  they  are  about  to  register, 
before  they  register  for  any  other  subjects.  Students 
shall  not  attend  classes  for  which  they  have  not  regis- 
tered, and  credit  will  not  be  granted  for  subjects  carried 
without  registration.  No  student  is  allowed  to  change 
his  group,  or  drop  any  study  for  which  he  has  been  reg- 
istered, without  written  permission  from  the  Dean  of 
his  college.     •* 

A  student  enrolled  in  any  of  the  regular  groups  of 
study  shall  carry  no  more  than  the  prescribed  number 
of  hours  for  the  four  years.  A  special  permit  from  the 
credit  committee  is  necessary  to  carry  the  maximum  of 
eighteen  hours.  A  student  wishing  to  carry  less  than 
the  prescribed  number  of  hours  may  do  so  only  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which  he 
is  registered.  By  a  regulation  of  the  Regents  no  student 
will  be  recommended  for  graduation  who  in  order  to 
complete  his  course  must  carry  more  than  eighteen 
hours  the  preceding  semester. 

One  credit  book  will  be  furnished  free  to  each  student. 
The  book  will  contain  all  the  credits  gained  by  the  stu- 
dent.   It  should  be  deposited  with  the  Registrar  before 
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the  close  of  the  year,  in  order  that  all  credits  may  be 
entered  and  the  student  may  know  the  exact  status  of 
his  record. 

All  changes  of  residence  must  be  reported  at  once 
to  the  Registrar.  A  student  desiring  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  brief  time  must  apply  to  the  Chancellor 
for  a '"Leave  of  Absence."  A  "Leave  of  Absence"  is 
merely  a  justification  of  the  absence,  and  not  an  excuse 
from  the  work.  If  any  student  should  find  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  the  University  before  the  close  of  the 
semester,  he  must  report  his  withdrawal  at  the  office 
of  the  Registrar.  Students  not  minors  may  have  an 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  University  at  their  own 
request,  and  minors  at  the  request  of  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence  military 
drill  is  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  all  male 
students  in  the  college  courses,  including  those  special 
students  who  have  two  studies  therein. 

LABORATORY    DEPOSITS 

Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses  of  study  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  materials  used  and  apparatus 
injured  by  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  whether 
the  student  withdraws  from  the  course,  provided  he 
has  received  permission  to  withdraw,  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  still  remaining,  if  any,  is  refunded  to  him  by 
the  department.  The  deposits  are  paid  in  advance,  and 
are  as  follows: 
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BOTANY:    Two  dollars  a  year,  for  each  course  carried 

o-v :  Course  2«,  ten  doUars;  Courses  1  and  2  or  !2  or  ^ 
six  dollars;  Courses  13  and  14,  ten  dollars;  Courses  3  an       , 
fifteen  dollars;   Courses  5  and  6,  or  7  and  8,  oi   9  and 
twelve  dollars. 

Crra.  Engineering:    Courses  7  and  8,  five  dollars. 

Physics:    Five  dollars  a  year  for  each  course  earned. 

Pkact.cai.  Mechanics:    Course  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  or  5  and  6, 

ZooSorf  F^'the  first  year,  three  dollars;  «  *™  '^"V? 
carried,  five  dollars;  for  the  second  year,  five  dollars,  with 
three  dollars  added  for  each  additional  course. 

UNIVERSITY    COUNTY    SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  scholarship  is  offered  in  each  county  maintaining  a 
first-class  three-  or  four  year  high  school.  The  exami- 
nations are  held  at  the  office  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. The  scholarship  will  be  awarded,  to  students 
passing  the  best  competitive  examination;  provided  the 
candidates  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
lowest  work  carried  at  the  University. 

A  scholarship  may  be  with  or  without  privileges.  If 
the  candidate  has  pecuniary  need,  the  scholarship  will 
carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  or  deposit  of  any  kind  at  the  University, 
except  the  matriculation  fee  required  by  the  statute. 

ADVANCED    STANDING 

The  University  will  accept  records  from  other  colleges, 
with  reference  to  advanced  standing,  agreeably  to  the 

following  rules: 

Candidates  from  universities  or  colleges  having  condi- 
tions of  admission  equal  to  those  of  this  University,  and 
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whose  college  work  the  Enrollment  Committee  finds  to 
be  generally  equal  to  that  of  this  University,  may  be 
credited  with  the  full  amount  of  work,  provided  they 
bring  definite,  certified  statements  from  their  colleges. 
Such  amount  shall  in  no  case  exceed  three-fourths  of 
the  required  college  courses  in  any  Group. 

In  the  case  of  colleges  having  lower  requirements  for 
admission,  the  Enrollment  Committee  are  authorized  to 
proceed  as  follows: 

a.  Candidates  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for 
admission  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  this  University, 
may  receive  three-fourths  credit  for  their  work  after  an 
allowance  has  been  made  for  deficits  in  preparatory 
work.  Under  this  rule  graduates  from  such  colleges 
may  be  admitted  to  the  fourth  year  of  work  in  this  Uni- 
versity. 

6.  Candidates  holding  diplomas  from  state  colleges, 
including  Scientific,  Engineering,  and  Agricultural  col- 
leges, whose  undergraduate  work  is  based  upon  much 
lower  preparation  than  that  required  in  this  University, 
may  receive  full  credit  for  so  much  of  their  work  as  is 
found  preparatory  to  the  Group  they  wish  to  enter  in 
this  University.  They  may  then  receive  three-fourths 
credit  for  what  shall  be  accounted  cpllege  work,  but 
must  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  college  work. 

c.  In  all  cases  not  provided  for  in  these  rules  the  can- 
didate shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  examination  in 
order  to  be  credited  for  his  work. 

A  candidate,  at  his  option,  may  relinquish  the  three- 
fourths  credit  upon  any  subject  or  subjects,  allowed  him 
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by  the  committee,  and  take  a  written  examination;  but 
in  Buch  case  he  must  abide  by  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

In  no  case  shall  the  working  of  these  rules  permit  a 
student  to  graduate  from  any  Group  in  this  University 
with  less  than  the  required  credits  (not  necessarily 
identical)  in  each  subject. 

UNCLASSED    STUDENTS 

Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  wish  to  pursue 
some  special  line  of  study,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassed 
students  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Unclassed 

Students. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admit- 
ted as  unclassed  students  only  when  they  are  teachers, 
or  are  regular  students  of  the  School  of  Art  and  the 
affiliated  School  of  Music. 

All  unclassed  students  are  required  to  furnish  strong 
reasons  for  taking  less  than  the  full  time  given  to  reg- 
ular students  of  corresponding  age  and  preparation. 

Students  admitted  to  this  group  from  the  above 
Schools  are  entered  conditionally  upon  maintaining 
work  in  such  Schools,  and  the  permission  to  carry  on 
University  work  is  withdrawn  when  the  connection  with 
the  Schools  is  severed. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  any  student,  and  to  sugges :  such 
amendments  and  additions  as  may  seem  wise  ;n  the  udg- 
ment  of  the  members.    Students  other  than  those  of  ma- 
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tu re  years  are  always  expected  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  evidence  that  the  course  proposed  subserves  a  defi- 
nite object  which  they  have  in  view. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  unclassed  students  will 
be  furnished  with  blank  forms  of  application  which 
should  be  filed  at  the  Administrative  office.  Such  appli- 
cations will  be  acted  upon  promptly,  and  the  decision 
of  the  committee  will  be  made  known  to  the  applicant 
at  once  on  inquiry  at  the  Administrative  office.  No 
changes  in  the  program  granted  by  the  committee  will 
be  allowed  without  specific  permission  of  the  committee 
in  advance. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
THE  ARTS 

THE    CLASSICAL    GROUP 

Latin.— Cam,  four  books.  Cicero,  six  orations.  Prose  Compo- 
sition. Vergil,  six  books,  for  one  of  which  the  Eclogues  may 
be  substituted.     Prosody  and  Scansion. 

Greek.— -Anabasis,  four  books.  Homer,  two  books.  Prose  Compo- 
sition, thirty  lessons. 

Mathematics,— Algebra,  through  logarithms.  Geometry,  plane 
and  solid. 

English.— So  candidate  will  be  accepted  whose  work  shows 
marked  deficiency  in  respect  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capi- 
talization, grammatical  structure  of  sentences,  or  division 
into  paragraphs.  To  test  the  candidate's  preparation  in 
these  matters,  he  will  be  asked  to  write  an  exercise  upon 
some  topic  easily  within  his  observation  or  reading. 
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History.— Either  Greek  and  Roman  history  or  General  European 
history,  the  former  preferred. 

THE    LITERARY    GROUP 

Latin. — Caesar,  four  books.     Cicero,  six  orations.     Prose  Compo- 
sition.    Vergil,   six   books,   for   one   of   which   the   Eclogues. 
may  be  substituted.     Prosody  and  Scansion. 
Modern   Langitage.* — Either   French   or  German   may   be   offered 

as  follows: 
French. — About  five  hundred  pages  of  reading",  using  Van  Daell's 
French  Reader,  Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  Thiers's  Expedi- 
tion de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Halvey's  L'Abbe  Constantin, 
or  other  texts  of  equivalent  standard. 
German. — The  mastery  of  any  four  of  the  following  easy  texts: 
Anderson's    Marchen,    Anderson's    Bilderbuch    ohne    Bilder„ 
Putlitz's    Was    sich    der    Wald    erzahlt,    Joynes's    German 
Reader,  Storm's  Immensee,  Leander's  Traumereien. 
Mathematics.— Algebra,    through    logarithms.      Geometry,    plane 

and  solid. 
English. — As  stated  on  page    136. 

Science. — Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Physics.  The  elements  of  Bot- 
any, including  either  (a)  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
characters  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  based  u^on  laboratory 
work  with  the  compound  microscope,  and  accompanied  by 
the  student's  laboratory  note-book  of  his  work,  or  (6)  the 
text  of  Gray's  "Lessons  in  Botany,"  accompanied  by  a  her- 
barium of  one  hundred  plants,  correctly  named.  (Of  these 
the  former  is  preferred,  and  after  1900  the  second  prepara- 
tion (6)  may  not  be  accepted.)  The  elements  of  Chemistry,, 
equal  to  a  fair  mastery  of  Remsen's  Briefer  Course  as  far 
as  metallic  elements,  with  full  laboratory  work.  The  ele- 
ments of  Physics,  equal  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Carhart 
and  Chute,  or  Gage's  elements,  or  an  equivalent. 
History. — As  stated  on  page  137.    __ 

Students  in  this  group  may  carry  Beginning  Greek  as  a  first 
year  study. 
*  A  year  of  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  the  year  of  Modern  Language. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

ALL    GROUPS   EXCEPTING    THAT    FN   TECHNICAL   AGRICULTURE 
Language.— Not  more  than  two  languages  may  be  offered,  and  at 
least  two  years  of  Latin  are  strongly  recommended.     For  the 
Engineering  Groups,  however,  French  and  German  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Latin  alone  may  be  offered  as  follows:  Csesar,  four  books. 
Cicero,  six  orations.  Prose  Composition.  Vergil,  six  books, 
for  one  of  which  the  Eclogues  may  be  substituted,  Prosody 
and  Scansion. 

When  but  two  years  of  Latin  are  offered  this  preparation 
must  include,  Elementary  Lessons,  four  books  of  Caesar,  and 
drill  in  Latin  Composition,  and  must  be  complemented  by 
two  years  of  French  or  German  as  below. 

Modern  Language*  Either  French  or  German  may  be  offered 
as  follows: 

French.  About  five  hundred  pages  of  reading,  using  Van 
Daell's  French  Header,  Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  Thiers's 
Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Halvey's  L'Abbe  Ccn- 
stantin,  or  other  texts  of  equivalent  standard;  and  if  two 
years  are  offered,  a  second  year  of  literature  reading  and 
work  such  as  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  first 
year. 

German.  The  mastery  of  any  three  of  the  following  easy 
texts:  Anderson's  Marchen,  Anderson's  Bilderbuch  ohne 
Bilder,  Putlitz's  Was  sich  der  Wald  erzahlt,  Joynes's  German 
Reader,  Storm's  Immensee,  Leander's  Traumereien.  And  if 
two  years  are  offered,  the  mastery  of  any  fo-ur  of  the  fol- 
lowing texts:  Rosegger's  Waldheimat,  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Chamisso's  Peter 
Schlemihl,  Schiller's  Egmonts  Leben  und  Tod,  Belagerung 
von  Antwerpen. 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  including  logarithms.  Geometry,  plane 
and  solid.  For  the  Engineering  and  Mathematical-Physical 
Groups  Plane  Trigonometry  is  required. 

*  A  year  of  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  the  year  of  Modern  Language. 
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English.—. As  stated  on  page  136. 
Science— As  stated  on  page  137. 
History.— As  stated  on  page  137. 

TECHNICAL    AGRICULTURE 

For  admission  to  the  First  Year  Class- of  the  Technical 
Course  in  Agriculture  the  student  must  have  satisfacto- 
rily completed  the  following  subjects: 

Algebra,    including    logarithms,    Geometry,    plane 
and  solid,  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  aggregat- 

7        credits 

ing    

Elementary  Agriculture   and   Horticulture & 

Drawing  and  Shopwork 

English  (as  stated  on  page  136) 4 

i   2-5 
Elementary   Botany    M 

Elementary   Chemistry    "         tf 

Elementary  Physics    u 

Elementary  Entomology    H 

Language    g       M 

History    " 

Total    ■ 281"5      " 
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THE  COLLEGE  GROUPS 

Tn  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  the 
University  offers  two  general  groups  and  eighteen  spe- 
cial groups;  and  in  the  Industrial  College  two  general 
groups,  seven  special  groups,  and  six  technical  groups. 
The  general  lists  of  these  various  groups  may  be  seen 
on  pages  141  to  147,  and  special  tabular  statements  of  the 
same  are  there  given.  All  the  courses  in  the  first  year 
of  residence  are  prescribed  and  form  the  common  bases 
both  of  the  general  and  the  special  groups  offered  in  the 
respective  colleges. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  residence  the  student 
may  continue  his  work  in  either  of  the  general  groups, 
or  he  may  elect  any  one  of  the  special  groups  in  the  re- 
spective colleges.  The  studies  in  the  general  groups  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  those 
students  whose  primary  object  is  a  broad  and  general 
education,  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  wide  field  of 
thought  and  culture  in  Science  and  Letters. 

The  various  lines  of  study  in  the  special  groups  have 
been  planned  and  co-ordinated  to  enable  students  to 
direct  their  work  so  as  to  meet  their  individual  needs 
and  preferences.  The  principal  of  concentration  and  in- 
tensive work  along  a  definite  line  has  been  recognized  in 
these  groups.  At  least  forty  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the 
last  three  years  is  taken  in  the  two  departments  offering 
jointly  the  groups  which  the  student  elects. 
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I      COLLEGE   OF   LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND 
THE  ARTS 

THE  GROUPS— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 

A.  General  Classical  Group  (see  page  142) 

B.  General  Literary  Group  (see  page  143) 

C.  Special  Groups  (see  pages  144-147) 

1.  American  History  and  Political  Science 

2.  English  and  History 

3.  English  and  Philosophy 

4.  English  and  Political  Science 

&  Germanic  and  Romance  Languages 

6.  Greek  and  English  Literature 

7.  Greek  and  Germanic  Languages 

8.  Greek  and  Latin 

9.  Greek  and  Romance  Languages 

10.  History  and  Philosophy 

11.  History  and  Political  Science 

12.  Latin  and  English 

13.  Latin  and  Germanic  Languages 

14.  Latin  and  History 

15.  Latin  and  Romance  Languages 

16.  Mathematics  and  Political  Science 

17.  Philosophy  and  Political  Science 
IS.  Philosophy  and  Zoology 
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THE  GENERAL  GROUPS 

A.      GENERAL    CLASSICAL* 
,-,.      ,   ^  FIRST   SEM. 

First  Year  H0UKS 

t  Greek,  1,  2 4 

Latin,    1,    2 4 

Mathematics,    lc,    2c 4 

English,   1,   2 2 

Chemistry,  A,  B,  or  Physics,  5,  6..'.'.'.'  2 
Drill    (for    young    men)    or    Physical 

Training   (for  young  women) l 


SECOND   SEM. 
HOURS 
4 
4 
4 
2 

2 


Second  Year 

Greek,  3,  4,  or  Latin,  3,  4 4 

German,    la,    2a, #\"  4 

or  French,  la,  2a,  three  hours* 

English,   3,   4 2 

Physics,  5,  6,  or  Chemistry,  A,  B, ','. '. '. ','. '  2 
Drill    (for    young    men)    or    Physical 

Training   (for  young  women) 1 

Electives    4 

or  five  hours 

17 
Third  Year 

English  Literature,  5,  6 3 

French,  la,  2a 3 

or  German,  la,  2a,  four  hours" 

Philosophy,   1.   4 3 

Botany  or  Zoology,  1,  2 ,,.]         o 

Electives    ' ....".,.".         5 

or  four  hours 
Two   Themes 

Fourth  Year 

Political    Science 3 

History    (American   or  European) ....         3 

Electives    9 

One    Theme    


1? 

4 
4 

2 

2 

1 
4 


17 

3 
3 

3 

2 
5 


15 


15 


German01118  **  ^  gr°UP  m"st  haVG  °ne  year  of  Fvt'nch  and  one  ^ar  of 

t  Students  who  have  had  no  Greek  may  take  the  general  classical  ^rmm  w 

begummg  Greek  in  their  first  year  and  carrying  it  throu  gh Tethirf y  ear^ 
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B.      GENERAL  LITERARY 

FIRST   SEM.      SECOND   SEM. 

First  Year  hours  hours 

Modern  Language  (according  to  prep-  4 

aration)     • *  4 

♦Language  (Ancient  or  Modern) 4 

or    European    History,    1,    2,    four 

hours  4 

Mathematics,    lc,    2c * 

English,   1,   2 ■ *  „ 

Chemistry,  A,  B,  or  Physics,  5.  6. . . . .         & 
Drill    (for    young    men)    or    Physical 

Training   (for  young  women) 1  J* 

17  17 

Second  Tear  4 

European  History,  1,  2 •  •  •  •         * 

or  European  History,   3,   4,   three 

hours  4 

Language   (Ancient  or  Modern) 4  « 

English,   3,   4 ••• * 

Physics,  5,  6,  or  Chemistry,  A,  B- . . . . .         2  * 

Drill    (for    voung    men)    or    Physical 

Training   (for  young  women)....  l 

Electives    

or  five  hours 

17  17 

Third  Year  ~ 

English  Literature,  5,  6 *  ;> 

European  History,  3,  4 •         * 

or  Modern  Language,  four  hourst 

Philosophy,  1,  4 3  * 

Botany  or  Zoology,  1,  2 ;  * 

Electives ° 

or  four  hours 
Two  themes 

16  16 

Fourth  Year  3 

Political    Science ;*                        3 

American  History,  9,  10 *                         g 

Electives    

One   theme 

15  15 

take  Modern  Language  four  hours  in  the  third  year. 
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C.    SPECIAL  GROUPS— Concluded 


General  Classical 


or 


General  Literary 


Greek 

Latin 

Mathematics 

English 

Chemistry  or  Physics 

Drill  or  Physical  Training 


Modern  Language 

Language  or  History 

Mathematics 

English 

Chemistry  or  Physics 

Drill  or  Physical  Training 


4hrs. 
4  " 
4  " 
2  " 
2  " 
lhr. 

17hrs. 

4hrs. 
4  " 
4  " 
2  " 
2  " 
lhr. 

17  hrs. 


16.    Math,  and 


Pol.  Sci. 


Mathematics 

Political  Science 

German 

English 

Drill  or  Phys.  Tr. 

Electives 


Political  Science 
French 

European  History 
Electives 
Two  themes 


PHILOSOPHY  AND 

Pol.  Sci. 


Political  Science 

Philosophy 

European  History 

English 

Drill  or  Phys.  Tr. 

Electives 


Political  Science 

Philosophy 

English  Literature 

Zoology 

Electives 

Two  themes 


Philosophy  and 

Zoology 


Philosophy 

Zoology 

Language 

English 

Drill  or  Phys.  Tr. 

Electives 


Zoology 
Philosophy 
History  3  or 
Electives  6  or 
Two  themes 


Political  Science 
American  History 
Electives 
One  theme 


Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Electives 
One  theme 


Philosophy 
Zoology 
Electives 
One  theme 
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II.     INDUSTKIAL  COLLEGE 

THE    GROUPS: — GENERAL,    SPECIAL,    AND    TECHNICAL 

A.  General  Scientific  Group  (see  page  149) 

B.  General  Agricultural  Group  (see  page  150) 

C.  Special  Groups  (see  page  151) 

1.  Agriculture  and  Chemistry 

2.  Botany  and  Agriculture 

3.  Botany  and  Zoology 

4.  Chemistry  and  Physics 

5.  Horticulture  and  Botany 

6.  Mathematics  and  Physics 

7.  Zoology  and  Philosophy 

D.  Technical  Groups  (see  page  152) 
I.  Technical  Agriculture 
II.  Civil  Engineering 

III.  Electrical  Engineering 

IV.  Mechanical  Engineering 
V.  Municipal  Engineering 
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THE  GENERAL  GROUPS 

A.      GENERAL   SCIENTIFIC 

FIRST  SEM.      SECOND   SEM. 
HOURS  HOURS 

First  Tear 

Mathematics,  1,2 5  5 

Modern  Language  (according  to  prep- 
aration)      4 

Physics,  1,  2 3  3 

English,  1,  2 2  2 

Chemistry,  1,  2 2  2 

Drill    (for    young    men)    or    Physical 

Training  (for  young  women) 1  * 

17  17 
Second  Year 

English,  5,  6 .- 3  3 

Chemistry,  3,  4 3  3 

Physics,  3,  4 2  2 

Botany,  1,  2,  or  Zoology,  1,  2 3  3 

Electives    5  5 

Drill    (for    young   men)    or    Physical 

Training  (for  young  women) 1  1 

17  17 

Third  Year 

English  Literature,  5,  6 3  3 

Philosophy,  1,  4 3  3 

Zoology,  1,  2,  or  Botany,  1,  2 3  3 

Geology,  1,  2 > 2  2 

Military  Science 1 

Electives    4 

Two  themes 

16  16 

Fourth  Year 

Political    Science 3 

History 3  3 

0  9 

Electives    J 

One  theme 

15  15 
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B.      GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL 

FIRST   SEM. 
HOURS 

First  Tear 

Mathematics,  1,2 5 

Modern  Language  (according  to  prep- 
aration)      4 

Physics,   1,   2. 3 

English,   1,  2 2 

Chemistry,    1,    2 2 

Drill    (for   young    men)    or    Physical 

Training  (for  young  women) 1 

17 
Second  Tear 

Agricultural  Subjects 5  • 

English,  5,6 3 

Botany,  1,2,  or  Zoology,  1,  2 3 

Drill    (for   young    men)    or    Physical 

Training  (for  young  women) 1 

Electives    5 

17 
Third  Tear 

Agricultural  Subjects 5 

English  Literature,  5,  6 3 

Geology,  1,  2 2 

Military  Science 1 

Electives    5 

Two  themes 

16 
Fourth  Tear 

Agricultural    Subjects     4 

Political  Science 3 

Electives    8 

One   theme 

15 


SECOND   SEM. 
HOURS 


17 

5 
3 
3 

1 
5 

17 

5 
3 

2 
1 
5 


16 

4 
3 
8 

15 
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INSTRUCTION,  1899-1900 


Instruction  is  offered  in  the  subjects  following,  during 
the  year  of  1899-1900.  Undergraduates  may  also  take 
courses  marked  with  an  asterisk,  which  are  likewise 
open  to  graduate  students. 

An  undergraduate  "course"  is  one  study  carried  five 
ihours  per  week  for  one  semester,  or  half-year — or  its 
equivalent.  The  figures  appearing  in  the  list  of  re- 
quired courses  refer  to  the  studies  as  shown  under  the 
respective  departments,  which  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally on  the  pages  immediately  following. 

In  all  Groups  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  the  work  in  science  must  be  a  laboratory 
course  in  either  natural  history  or  physical  science.  Lec- 
ture courses  in  natural  science,  and  courses  in  applied 
science,  will  not  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment. 

Each  credit  "hour"  in  all  departments  requiring  lab- 
oratory practice  is  entitled  to  two  hours'  laboratory 
work,  plus  fifteen  minutes  for  preparation  and  a  like 
time  for  withdrawal,  where  such  extra  time  is  necessary. 
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AGRICULTURE 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   LYON,   MR.    HAECKER 

The  technical  group  in  agriculture  following  below  is 
intended  for  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture: 

FIRST  SEM.      SECOND   SEM. 

HOURS  HOURS 

First  Tear 

Chemistry,  1,2.... 2  2 

Botany,  1,  2 3  3 

Geology,  1,  2 2  2 

Entomology,  1,  2 2  2 

English,  1,  2 2  2 

Language  (French  or  German) 5  5 

Drill  or  Physical  Training 1  1 

17  17 
Second  Tear 

Technical  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,         5  5 

Science   5  5 

Language  (French  or  German) 4  4 

English,  5,  6 3  3 

Drill  or  Physical  Training 1  1 

18  18 
Third  Tear 

Technical  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,         5  5 

Science   5  5 

Language    4  4 

Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 
Fourth  Tear 

Technical  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,         5  5 

Political  Science 3  3 

Electives    7  7 

15  15 
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The  courses  offered  below  are  intended  to  meet,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.    These 
are  students  taking  a  general  college  course,  who  are, 
or  expect  to  be,  interested  in  farming  operations  or  the 
management  of  land,  and  those  fitting  themselves  to  be 
instructors  in  agricultural  subjects  or  to  be  experiment 
station  workers.     Of  recent  years  a  large  number   of 
persons  not  heretofore  actively  engaged  in  farming  have 
found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  advantageous,  to  person- 
ally direct  the  farming  of  the  land  in  which  they  are 
interested.    The  failure  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
soil  treatment,  and  the  success  of  the  more  rational 
methods  lately  attempted,  have  induced  professional  and 
business  men,  as  well  as  farmers,  to  study  improved 
agricultural  methods. 

Students  fitting  themselves  to  be  instructors  in  agri- 
cultural subjects  or  to  be  experiment  station  workers 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  study  the  methods  of 
agricultural  investigations  at  the  U.  tS.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  farm.  In  connection  with  the  lec- 
tures the  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  work  of  the  various  experiment  stations  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  designed  particularly  for  those 
who  expect  to  conduct  or  direct  farm  operations  in  this 

State. 

COURSES 
*1    Soils.     The  origin,  deposition,  and  natural  transportation  of 
soils.     Physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  soils  and  sub- 
soils.    Influence  of  the  size  of  soil  grains  on  the  rate  of 
solution  of  plant  food,  drainage,  aeration,  water  storage, 
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capillarity,  etc.  Forms  in  which  water  exists  in  soils. 
Movement  of  water  in  the  soil.  Soil  temperatures.  Evapo- 
ration of  water  from  the  soil.  Methods  of  soil  treatment 
for  conservation  of  soil  moisture.  The  significance  of  a 
chemical  analysis  of  soil.  Fixation  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terials. Nitrification.  Availability  of  plant  food.  Til- 
lage, reasons  for  tillage,  effect  on  blowing,  effect  of  plow- 
ing wet  or  dry  soil.  Subsoil  plowing,  water  holding 
power  of  loose  and  compact  soil.  Discing,  listing,  etc. 
The  application  of  barnyard  and  green  manures  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Three  hours  credit.  First  semester, 
Professor  Lyon,  M.  302. 

*2.  Field  Crops.  Their  general  composition  and  their  relation 
to  the  air  and  soil.  Useful  and  essential  ingredients  of 
the  ash  of  plants.  Functions  of  the  ash  constituents  of 
plants,  and  the  formation  of  plant  substance.  Functions 
of  the  roots,  stem,  and  leaves  of  plants.  The  breeding  of 
cereals.  A  treatment  of  each  of  the  principal  field  crops, 
somewhat  according  to  the  following  scheme:  Character- 
istics, varieties,  vitality,  climate,  soil,  manures,  tillage, 
seeding,  cultivation,  harvesting,  preservation,  position  in 
rotation,  uses.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Lyon,  M.  302. 

*3.  Stock  Feeding.  General  composition  of  the  animal  body. 
Laws  of  nutrition,  digestion,  and  absorption.  Excre- 
tions. Composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs. 
Nutritive  ratios.  Functions  of  nutrients  in  the  formation 
of  tissue  and  the  production  of  heat  and  work.  Circum- 
stances affecting  digestibility.  Feeding  standards.  Com- 
pounding of  rations.  Feeding  for  growth,  beef,  milk,  etc. 
Rearing  of  calves  and  store  animals  from  the  weaning 
to  the  finishing  period,  finishing  for  the  block,  on  grass 
and  in  the  stall.  Influence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  meat, 
milk,  and  butter,  and  on  the  yield  and  composition  of 
milk.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor  Lyon, 
M,  302. 

*4.  Breeds  and  Breeding  of  Stock.  History  of  the  different 
breeds    of    live-stock.     Characteristics    and    purposes    of 
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breeds.     Judging    by    means    of    score-card.    The    class 
visits  various  herds  of  pure  bred   stock  in   the  vicinity, 
and  receives  instruction  in  scoring-  from  an  expert.     Prin- 
ciples of  breeding.     Heredity,  atavism,  variation,  laws  of 
correlation,    fecundity,    inbreeding,    line-breeding,    influ- 
ence  of   parent,   mental  condition,   climate,   previous   im- 
pregnation.    Pedigrees,  sex,  selection,  period  of  gestation. 
Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  M. 
302. 
*5.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Farm  Animals.     The  locomo- 
tive apparatus— bones,  muscle.     The  digestive  apparatus. 
The  respiratory  apparatus.     The  urinary  apparatus.     The 
circulatory  apparatus.     Apparatus  of  innervation.     Appa- 
ratus of  sense.    Generative  apparatus.    Embryology.    Two 
hours  credit.     First  semester,  Doctor  Peters,  M.  302. 
*6.  Diseases  of  farm  animals,  external,  internal,  infectious,  and 
contagious  diseases.     Must  be  preceded  by  Course  5.     Two 
hours  credit.     Second  semester,  Doctor  Peters,  M.  302. 
*7.  Sugar  Beet  Culture.     History  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar 
beet.     Effect    upon    general    agriculture    of    sugar    beet 
culture.     Varieties   of   the   sugar  beet.     Types.     Composi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  beet  plant.     Soils  and  climatic 
conditions   adapted   to  raising   sugar  beets.     Preparation 
of  the  soil.     Planting  the  seed.     Cultivation.     Harvesting. 
Siloing.    Seed  production,  breeding,  establishing  of  strain. 
Position  of  the  beet  crop  in  the  system  of  crop  rotation. 
Feeding  value  of  sugar  beets  and  of  sugar  factory  residue. 
Once  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.     First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Lyon,  M.  302. 
*8.  Dairying.     The    principles    of    dairy    operations.     Practice 
and  instruction  in  the  handling  and  ripening  of  cream, 
and    in    churning,    washing,    salting,    working,    printing, 
coloring,  judging,  and  packing  of  butter.     Practice  in  the 
use  of  hand  separators  and  in  the  deep  setting  of  milk. 
Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  the  Babcock  and  other 
milk  tests,  in  testing  whole  milk,  skimmed  milk,  butter- 
milk, and  cream.     Two  lectures  each  week,  and  one  after- 
noon in  the  dairy  from  1  to  6.     Hours  of  lecture  to  be 
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arranged.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lyon  and  Mr. 
Haecker,  M.  302  and  Dairy  Building-. 
•9.  Technology  of  Sugar  Manufacture.  Beet  silos.  Hydraulic 
beet  carrier.  Washing  machine  for  beets.  Weighing  and 
slicing  the  beets.  Beet  refuse  and  its  utilization.  Purify- 
ing the  juice.  Lime  kiln.  Preparation  of  milk  of  lime. 
Lime  milk  pump.  Carbonic  acid  pump.  Mixer  for  lime 
milk  and  juice.  Double  carbonation.  Automatic  juice 
pump.  Filter  press.  Washing  lime  cake.  Mechanical 
nitration.  Bone  black  filtration.  Revivifying  bone  black. 
Washing  machine.  Acidifying  bone  black.  Roasting  bone 
black.  Evaporation.  Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  ef- 
fects. Air  pump,  wet  and  dry.  Condensers.  Vacuum 
pans.  Mixers  for  masse-cuite.  Centrifugals.  Sugar  con- 
veyors and  elevators.  Granulator.  Molasses  and  its  utili- 
zation. One  hour  each  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 
First  semester,  Professor  Lyon,  M.  302. 

•"11.  The  Properties  of  Soils.  A  laboratory  course  in  soil  studies. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  Six  hours  a  week. 
First  semester.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Lyon. 

*116.  Continuation  of  Course  11. 

*12.  Agricultural  Statistics.  Production  and  movement  of  crops 
and  live-stock  as  affecting  prices.  One  hour.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Lyon,  M.  302. 


BOTANY 

PROFESSOR    BESSEY,  DOCTOR    CLEMENTS 

The  courses  in  Botany  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
constitute  four  parallel  lines,  as  shown  in  the  scheme 
below,  and  the  undergraduate  student  is  advised  to  take 
the  courses  in  each  line  in  the' sequence  indicated  by  the 
numerals.     m 

Courses  2,  2a,  4,  8,  10,  12,  14,  24,  and  26  may  be  entered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  bv  those  who 
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bring  adequate  preparation,  after  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES 

1.  General  Botany 

2.  General  Botany 

(Leading  to  four  lines  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  work) 

I  n  .HI  IV 

8    Cytology  9.  System.  Bot.  15.  Phys.-Path.  19.  Phar.  Bot. 

4.  Histology  10.  System.  Bot.  16.  Phys.-Path.  20.  Phar.  Bot. 

•  5    Embryology  11.  Morph.-Class.  17.  Physiology 

7.  .Histogenesis  12.  Morph.-Class.  18.  Pathology  2a.  Bacterid. 

8.  Cytology         13.  Ecology  

14.  Ecology 


COURSES 
[Required  of  all  students  wlio  enter  any  of  the  subsequent  courses  In 
Botany)  ■  , 

1  General  Botany.  A  general  snrvey  of  the  histology  and 
physiology  of  plants,  together  with  the  consideration  and 
application  of  fixing,  staining,  and  imbedding  processes. 
Three  honrs  credit.  First  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N. 
102  Laboratory  work  six  hours  each  week,  Doctor  Clem- 
ents N  108.  (This  three-hour  course  may  be  taken  as 
a  two-hour  course  in  1899-1900  by  Juniors  in  the  Classical 
and  Literary  groups  on  consultation  with  the  professor.) 
2.  General  Botany.  A  general  survey  of  plant  types  from 
Protophyta  to  Spermatophyta.  Three  hours  credit.  Sec- 
LHemLter,  Pressor  Bessey  N.  102  laboratory  wore 
six  hours  each  week,  Doctor  Clements,  N.  101.  (Three 
hour  course,  with  same  provision  as  in  1.) 
mm  Z  e*ceP«o»s  these  courses  may  oe  take*  as  mnors  or 
Majors  by  candidates  lor  the  Master's  Degree) 

'^S  T.tudy   of  the  michrochemistry   of  the  plant 

3-  °     U    and  of  the  d'etai.s  of  Uaryohinesis  and  |J«^ 

with  espeeial  reference  to  technical  methods.     First  se 
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mester,    Doctor    Clements,    N.    108    and    102.     (Four-hour 
course.     Minor.) 

*4.  Histology.  A  comparative  study  of  tissues  and  tissue  ag- 
gregates, and  of  the  interrelations  of  tissue  systems,  to- 
gether with  the  technique  of  differentiation  processes. 
Second  semester,  Doctor  Clements,  N.  108  and  102.  (Four- 
hour  course.    Minor.) 

*5.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  the  development  of 
the  macrosporangium  and  gametophyte  of  selected  Sper- 
matophyta.  First  semester,  Professor  Bessey,  N.  102. 
Laboratory  work  eight  hours  each  week,  Doctor  Clements, 
N.  108.     (Four-hour  course.    Major  or  Minor.) 

*7.  Histogenesis.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
:  tissues  and  tissue  aggregates  in  the  principal  histogenetic 
types  of  Pteridophyta  and  Spermatophyta.  Laboratory 
work  eight  hours  each  week.  First  semester,  Doctor 
Clements,  N.  108  and  102.  (Four-honr  course.  Major  or 
Minor.) 

*8.  Advanced  Cytology.  A  critical  study  of  the  cytological 
phenomena  of  sporogenesis  and  fecundation,  together 
with  a  detailed  consideration  of  technical  formula  and 
methods.  Laboratory  work  eight  hours  each  week.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Doctor  Clements,  N.  108  and  102.  (Four- 
hour  course.    Major  or  Minor.) 

II.     Ta.xonomic  line. 

*9.  Systematic  Botany.  Field  observations,  collecting,  prepara- 
tion of  specimens,  identification,  labelling,  and  descrip- 
tion. First  semester,  Professor  Bessey  and  Doctor  Clem- 
ents, N.  110,  102,  and  108.  (Two-  to  five-hour  course. 
Minor.) 

•10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

*11.  .Morphology  and  Classification  of  Plants.  A  critical  study 
of  the  structure  and  classification  of  selected  groups  of 
plants  First  semester,  Professor  Bessey  and  Doctor 
Clements,  TS.  HO,  102,  and  108.  (Two-  to  five-hour  course. 
Major  or  Minor.) 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

•13.  Ecology.    The  field  investigation  of  vegetation  forms,  and 
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habitat  groups,  with  laboratory  work  upon  the  histology 
and  morphology  of  the  various  'habitat  groups.     First  se- 
mester, Professor  Bessey  and  Doctor  Clements,  N.  110  and 
102.     (Two-  to  five-hour  course.    Major  or  Minor.) 
*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

III.  Physiological  line. 

*15.  Physiology  and  Pathology.  Laboratory  and  field  study, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  First  semester,  Professor  Bes- 
sey, N.  101  and  102.     (Three-hour  course.     Minor.) 

*16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 

*17.  Advanced  Physiology.  Laboratory  work,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  readings.  First  semester,  Professor  Bessey, 
N.  101  and  102,  and  the  University  Plant  Houses.  (Three- 
hour  course.     Minor  or  Major.) 

•18.  Advanced  Pathology.  Laboratory  and  field  work  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  readings.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Bessey,  N.  101  and  102,  and  the  University  Plant 
Houses.     (Three-hour  course.     Minor  or  Major.) 

IV.  Technical  line. 

*19.  Pharmaceutical   Botany.     Lectures,   text-book,    and   labora- 
tory   work.     First    semester,    Professor    Bessey,    N.    102. 
(Two-hour  course.     Minor.) 
*20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 
Lecture  Courses.     (Neither  Minors  nor  Majors.) 
21.  Biological  Principles.     Lectures  and  readings  upon  the  re- 
lations of  plants  to  one  another  and  to  other  living  things, 
and    the    laws    which    have    controlled'  their    development 
and    distribution.     First    semester,    Professor   Bessey    and 
Doctor   Clements,   N.    102.     (Two-hour   course.) 
23.  History  of  Botany.     A   study   of   Sachs's   "History  of   Bot- 
any,"   supplemented    by    lectures    and    discussions.     First 
semester,  Professor  Bessey,  Doctor  Clements,  and  Doctor 
Pound,  N.  102.     (Three-hour  course.) 
24.  Botanical    Papers.     Monthly   papers   upon   assigned    topics, 
to  be  presented  for  discussion  and  criticism  by  the  Semi- 
nar.   Second  semester,  Professor  Bessey  and  Doctor  Clem- 
ents, N.  110  and  102.     (Three-hour  course.) 
11 
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26.  Lecture  Course,  (a)  Present-day  Botany  and  Botanists; 
(&)  The  Teaching  of  Botany.  Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Bessey,  N.  102.     (One-hour  course.) 

BACTERIOLOGY 

*2a.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  limited  number  of 
students  who  have  had  general  Botany  and  one  additional  bi- 
ological course  to  receive  instruction  in  Bacteriology.  Second 
semester,  lectures  by  Professor  Bessey  and  Doctor  Clements, 
N.  102.  Work  in  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  three  hours 
each  week.     (One-hour  course.) 


CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR    NICHOLSON,    ADJUNCT    PROFESSORS   WHITE, 
AVERY,  AND  BOUTON 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  are  seeking  a  liberal  education,  and  for  such 
other  students  as  are  looking  to  Chemistry  as  a  profes- 
sion, either  as  teachers  or  as  scientific  chemists. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  intended  for  such  as  wish 
only  to  know  something  of  the  aims,  principles,  and 
methods  of  modern  science.  These  courses  will  fit  stu- 
dents for  teachers  of  Chemistry  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  state.  They  serve  also  as  a  foundation  for  a  more 
thorough  and  exact  scientific  training. 

In  them  the  student  is  given  a  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  Chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  organic.  He  is 
taught  the  nature  of  chemical  processes,  the  use  of  chem- 
ical apparatus,  and  is  drilled  to  habits  of  accurate  obser- 
vation.    • 

Various  problems  in  industrial  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing are  treated  in  the  technical  courses  offered. 
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All  instruction  is  by  the  lecture-laboratory  method. 
Lectures  prepare  the  student  for  his  laboratory  work  and 
emphasize  and  co-ordinate  the  facts  which  he  there 
learns. 

Advanced  students  who  have  acquired  the  necessary 
experience  and  knowledge  are  admitted  to  research  work 
under  guidance  of  some  member  of  the  department  staff. 

COURSES 

*A.  General  Chemistry;  comprising-  the  following  subdivisions: 
(a)  The  non-metallic  elements;  (I)  the  more  common  met- 
als; (c)  some  familiar  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons; 
(d)  quantitative  proof  of  chemical  laws.  Two  hours 
credit.     First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  White,  C.  12. 

*B.  Continuation  of  Course  A.     Second  semester. 

1.  Study  of  the  metallic  or  base-forming  elements  comprises 

a  careful  study  of  the  occurrence,  methods  of  preparation, 
and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their  chief 
compounds.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Adjunct 
Professor  Avery,  C.  12. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3.  Organic   Chemistry.     The   aliphatic   series,   a   discussion   of 

the  important  classes  of  organic  substances,  supple- 
mented by  the  preparation,  in  the  laboratory,  of  typical 
compounds.  Laboratory  work  is  based  on  Orndorff's  Lab- 
oratory manual,  supplemented  by  selections  from  Gatter- 
man's  Die  Praxis  des  organischen  Chemikers.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  Three  hours  credit,  at  10:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Nicholson,  C.  12. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.     The  benzol  series,  treated  in  the  same 

general  manner  as  Course  3,  in  regard  to  subject-matter 

and     laboratory     preparations.       Must  be     preceded     by 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Nicholson.     C.  12. 


Required  in  Classical  Group.  During  1899-1900  students  in  the  Scientific 
and  Literary  Groups  deficient  in  preparatory  chemistry  may  take  (a)  and 
(b)  and  receive  credit  for  preparatory  chemistry. 
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5.  Analytical   Chemistry.     Special   study  of  characteristic  re- 

actions for  acid  and  base-forming  elements  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  to  analytical  purposes.  Must  be  preceded 
iby  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Three  hours  credit.  First  se- 
mester, Adjunct  Professor  White,  C.  4. 
5a.  Laboratory  Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  Supplement- 
ary to,  and  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with,  Course  5. 
Designed  especially  for  students  intending  to  specialize 
in  chemistry.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Adjunct 
Professor  White. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 
6a.  Continuation  of  Course  5a.     Second  semester. 

7.  Quantitative  Analysis.     Gravimetric  determinations  of  the 

more  important  bases  and  acids,  including  several  com- 
plete analyses  of  ores,  limestones,  alloys,  etc.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  (or  9  and  10  in  lieu 
of  5  and  6.)  Five  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Adjunct 
Professor  White,  C.  4. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Volumetric  Analysis,  including 

alkalimetry  and  acidimetry,  oxidimetry,  iodimetric  analy- 
ses and  precipitation  methods.  The  course  also  includes 
elementary  electrolytic  analysis.  Five  hours  credit.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Adjunct  Professor  White,  C.  4. 

9.  Qualitative  Analysis,  elementary  course,  primarily  for  tech- 

nical students.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 
Three  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
Bouton,  C.  4. 
10.  Quantitative  Analysis,  elementary  course,  primarily  for 
technical  students.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2, 
and  9.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  Adjunct 
Professor  Bouton,  C.  4. 

12.  Water  Analysis.    Sanitary  analysis  of  water,  with  interpre- 

tations of  results.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  se- 
mester, Adjunct  Professor  Bouton,  C.  4. 

13.  Chemistry  of  Food,  elementary  course  in  qualitative  analy- 

sis of  food  materials  and  the  detection  of  food  adultera- 
tions.    Must  be  preceded  by  one  year  of  general  or  pre- 
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paratory  chemistry.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester, 
Adjunct  Frofessor  Bouton. 
14.  Chemistry  of  Household  Sanitation,  methods  of  softening 
water,  study  of  soaps,  washing  powders,  polishing  pow- 
ders, disinfectants,  antiseptics,  etc.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Bouton. 

17.  Quantitative  Analysis,  for  students  in  Agriculture.     May  be 

combined  with  Course  7.     Three  hours  credit.     First  se- 
mester. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

21.  Chemistry  of  the  Sugar  group,  including  analyses  of  raw 
sugars,  molasses,  and  syrups  by  («)  optical  methods,  (ft) 
chemical  methods.  Analysis  of  factory  bye  and  waste 
products.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  10. 
Three  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor  Nicholson, 
C.  4. 

23.  Technical     Chemistry,     for    engineers.     Electro-Chemistry, 

historical,  sources  of  current,  action  of  current  on  acids 
and  salts,  separation  of  metals,  gravimetric  determina- 
tions, and  oxidations.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Avery,  C.  12. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23,  and  including  analyses  of  fuels, 

furnace  and  illuminating  gases,  and  the  determination 
of  the  calorific  value  of  fuels.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Avery,  C.  12. 
26.  Assaying.  Principles  of  sampling,  assaying,  and  fluxing 
fully  discussed.  Laboratory  work  includes  the  prepara- 
tion and  testing  of  reagents,  making  cupels,  and  the  assay 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  iron  ores.  Must 
be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  1,  2,  9,  and  10. 
Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  Professor  Nicholson, 
C.  12. 
*11.  The  Elements  of  Crystallography,  including  a  treatment 
of  the  laws  of  internal  molecular  arrangement;  a  study 
of  the  four  fundamental  laws  and  of  the  six  systems  of 
crystallization,  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  physical  proper- 
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ties  of  crystals  as  cleavage,  hardness,  etc.  In  the  labora- 
tory a  thorough  understanding  of  the  systems  is  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  models;  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
projection  and  the  drawing  of  crystal  forms  from  the 
model.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
White,  C.  12.  Given  in  1899-1900  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

*22.  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures  for  advanced  students,  in- 
cluding working  up  of  assigned  topic  by  each  member  of 
the  class.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  Professor  Nicholson, 
C.  4.     Given  in  1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*28.  Theoretical  Chemistry,  comprising  discussions  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  theories  of  general  chemistry.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Courses  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  6.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Nicholson,  C.  4.  Given  in 
1898-99,  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*19.  Laboratory  course  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Must  be  preceded 
by  undergraduate  Courses.  First  semester,  Professor 
Nicholson. 

*20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Nicholson. 

*25.  Physical  Chemistry.  Treats  of  the  general  properties  of 
gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  substances;  the  theories  of  so- 
lution and  dissociation;  the  laws  of  osmotic  and  vapor 
pressures;  the  laws  of  affinities  and  of  thermo-chemistry 
and  their  applications.  Must  be  preceded  by  undergradu- 
ate Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester,  Adjunct  Professor  White,  C.  4.  Given  in  1899- 
1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*15.  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Organic  Research.  Analyt- 
ical methods,  molecular  weight  determinations,  synthetic 
reactions,  oxidations  and  reductions,  determination  of  the 
constitution  of  organic  compounds.  Must  be  preceded  by 
courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  8,  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  and  18.  S.  10.  8 
hours  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  credit.  First  semes- 
ter, Adjunct  Professor  Avery,  C.  4. 
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♦16  Continuation  of  Course  15,  including  work  with  the  in- 
structor in  investigating  new  compounds.  Second  semes- 
ter. 

*30    Laboratory    Course    in    Physical-Chemical    Methods.      This 
course  gives  students  in  chemistry  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  physical  methods  which  are  of  most  value  in  chem- 
ical work,  such  as  the  determination  of  specific  gravities 
of  solids  and  liquids,  the  densities  of  gases,  the  calibra- 
tion and  correction  of  thermometers  and  of  measuring ^ap- 
paratus, the  calibration  of  weights,  calorimetric  methods 
and  the  determination  of  molecular  weights  by  the  boil- 
in-  point  and  freezing  point  methods.     Must  be  preceded 
by  Coursea  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.     Six  hours  a  week  work. 
Two   hours    credit.     Second    semester,    Adjunct   Professor 
White. 
31    Technical  Chemistry  as  applied  to  household  economy,  in- 
cluding  analysis    of    food    materials,    as   baking   powder, 
sugar,    flour,    milk,    meats,    etc.      Must    be    preceded    by 
Courses   1,   2,   3,   4,   9,   and   10.     Pour  hours  credit.     First 
semester.     Adjunct  Professor  Bouton. 
32.  Continuation  of  Course  31.    Second  semester.     Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor  Bouton. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

ADJUNCT    PROFESSOR   BOUTON 

Domestic  Science  appears  in  the  calendar  this  year  for 
the  first  time  as  regular  college  work.  The  instruction 
in  this  department  is  designed  to  bring  students  into  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  actual  problems  of  life,  and  to 
give  such  training  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  hold 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  home  life  of  our  people 
in  a  practical  way.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
those  physiological,  economic,  and  sociological  questions 
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which  form  a  legitimate  part  of  this  work.    Instruction 
is  given  by  the  lecture-laboratory  method. 

COURSES 

1.  Food  Economics.     Study  of  food  principles,^  comparison  of 

nutritive  and  money  values  of  food  materials,  marketing, 
values  of  fuels.  General  cookery  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
meats,  soups,  breads,  desserts,  etc.  Three  hours  credit. 
First   semester. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3.  Household   Economics.     Location   of  house,  plans   for   the 

construction  of  a  house,  application  of  chemical  princi- 
ples in  cleaning  and  disinfection,  study  of  light,  heat, 
ventilation,  water  supply,  plumbing,  sewage,  etc.,  in  their 
relation  to  the  home.  Keeping  of  household  accounts. 
Advanced  course  in  cookery,  including  the  preparation 
of  salads,  croquettes,  pastry,  cakes,  etc.,  the  preservation 
of  food  materials  by  canning,  preserving,  pickling,  etc. 
Invalid  cookery;  serving  of  meals;  preparation  of  dieta- 
ries.    Three  hours  credit.     First  semester. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3. 

5.  Three  hours  credit.     First  semester.     Not  yet  arranged. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5. 


ELOCUTION 

MRS.  MARY    MANNING 

1  Lectures    on    articulation,    orthoepy,   voice,    inflection,    and 

emphasis,  with  practical  work.  Women.  Elementary. 
M.,  W.,  at  2  and  at  4.  First  semester,  Mary  Dennis  Man- 
ning. 

2  Vocal    culture.    Eeading    from    standard    poets    and    prose 

writers.  Platform  reading  and  recitation,  with  criticism 
from  instructor.  Women.  M.,  W.,  at  2  and  at  4.  Second 
semester,  Mary  Dennis  Manning. 
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3.  Lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  expression,  with  floor  work,. 

and  practical  illustration.  Abridgement  and  arrangement 
of  selections  for  reading  and  recitation.  Women.  M.,  W.,. 
at  3.     First  semester,  advanced,  Mary  Dennis  Manning. 

4.  Work    in    philosophy    of    expression    continued.      Dramatic 

study  of  As  You  Like  It.  Eendition  of  plays  by  standard 
play-wrights.  Women.  Advanced.  M.,  at  3.  Second  se- 
mester, Mary  Dennis  Manning. 


ENGINEERING 

Under  this  head  appear  outlines  of  the  Civil,  Electri- 
cal, Mechanical,  and  Municipal  Engineering  groups,  to- 
gether with  descriptions  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Departments  of  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering, and  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Engineering 
Groups  are  stated  on  page  138. 

The  offices,  drawing  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  and  some 
of  the  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  Engineering  de- 
partments are  located  in  the  new  Mechanic  Arts  Hall. 
The  Engineering  and  Mathematical  Library,  regularly 
maintained  as  a  branch  of  the  University  Library,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  same  building. 

Since  the  underlying  principles  of  the  different 
branches  into  which  Engineering  has  become  divided  are 
the  same,  the  instruction  during  the  first  year  is  identi- 
cal, and  in  the  second  year  nearly  so,  for  all  engineering 
students. 

Encouragement  is  offered  to  students  in  the  General 
Groups  of  the  University  to  select  electives  with  a  view 
to  being  prepared  to  take  up  the  technical  work  of  the- 
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Engineering  Groups  after  graduation  from  the  General 
Group.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  engineering 
work  usually  requires  an  additional  two  years  of  a  stu- 
dent's time,  making  a  total  of  six  years  for  the  double 
course. 

Tours  of  inspection  to  points  of  interest  to  students 
of  engineering  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  sev- 
eral departments. 

Three  hours  in  the  engineering  laboratories,  in  shops, 
in  drawing  rooms,  or  on  field  work  are  counted  as  equiv- 
alent to  one  hour  in  the  class  room,  with  the  necessary 
preparation. 

ORDER    OF    COURSES 

The  first  year  of  all  the  groups  is  the  same;  the  second 
year  of  all  the  groups  is  the  same,  except  that  in  Civil 
and  Municipal  Engineering,  Surveying  (Civil  Eng.,  5), 
four  hours  is  substituted  for  three  hours  of  Shop  Work 
and  one  hour  of  Mechanism  in  the  first  semester,  and 
Surveying  (Civil  Eng.,  6),  four  hours,  is  substituted  for 
two  hours  of  Shop  Work  and  two  hours  of  Electives  in 
the  second  semester. 

FIRST   YEAR 

HOURS 

First  Semester 

Mathematics,  16 

Physics,  1 

English,  1  

Mechanical  Drawing  (Mech.  Dr.,  1) 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  1) • 

Drill J_ 

17 
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Second  Semester  hours 

Mathematics,  2&  5 

Physics,  2   3 

English,  2   2 

Descriptive  Geometry  (Mech.  Dr.,  2) 4 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  2) 3 

Drill 1 

18 

SECOND    YEAH 

First  Semester 

Mathematics,  3& 4 

Physics,  3   2 

Chemistry,  1 2 

Eng-lish,  3  2 

Mechanism  (Mech.  Dr.,  3)    4 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng-.,  3) 3 

Drill 1 

18 
Second  Semester 

Mathematics,  4&  4 

Physics,  4  2 

Chemistry,  2    2 

Eng-lish,  4   2 

Applied  Mechanics  (Civil  Eng.,  28) 3 

Shop  Work  (Mecih.  Eng.,  4) 2 

Elective    2 

Drill 1 

18 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

THIRD    YEAR 

First  Semester 

Statics  (Civil  Eng.,  17) 2 

Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  (Civil  Eng.,  25) 2 

Mechanics  of  Materials  (Civil  Eng.,  27) 3 

Mathematics,  5   4 

Military  Science,  1 1 

Electives 6 

18 
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Second  Semester  hour* 

Electrical  Transmission   (Elec.  Eng.,  13) 3 

Kinetics  (Civil  Eng.,  18) 2 

Masonry  Construction  (Civil  Eng-.,  22) 4 

Materials  of  Construction  (Civil  Eng.,  26) 2 

Mathematics,  6  3 

Military  Science,  2 * 

Electives 

18 

FOURTH   YEAR 

First  Semester 

Hydraulics  (Civil  Eng.,  11) 2 

Framed  Structures  (Civil  Eng.,  15) 4 

Electives 

17 
Second  Semester 

Framed  Structures   (Civil  Eng.,  16) 3 

Steam  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng.,  10) 4 

Thesis  or  Electives 5 

Electives  5 

17 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

THIRD    YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics,  5  * 

Chemistry,  9 J 

Machine  Design  (Mech.  Dr.,  5) 3 

Dvnamos  (Elec.  Eng.,  1) * 

Electrical  Measurements    (Physics,  9) 4 

Technical  Reports  (Elec.  Eng.,  15) 1 

Military  Science  

18 
Second  Semester 

Chemistry,  10 *j 

Machine  Design  (Mech.  Dr..  6) 3 

Dvnamos  (Elec.  Eng.,  2) * 

Electricity  and  Magnetism   (Physics,  12) 4 

Electrical  Laboratory  (Elec.  'Eng.,  8) ^ 

Military  Science j 

Elective _ 

18 
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FOUKTH  YEAR 

First  Semester  hours 

Alternating  Currents  (Elec.  Eng.,  5) 4 

Electrical  Transmission  (Elec.  Eng.,  13) 3 

Electrical  Laboratory  (Elec.  Eng.,  9) 2 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng.,  17) ...  1 

Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  (Civil  Eng.,  25) 1 

One  of  the  two  following  courses: 

Electric  Lighting  (Elec.  Eng.,  17)  or 

Telephone  Engineering  (Elec.  Eng.,  19) 3 

Electives   3 

<  17 
Second  Semester 

Thesis  (Elec.  Eng.,  10) 4 

Contracts  and  Finance  (Elec.  Eng.,  6) 2 

Steam  Engineering  (Mech.  Eng.,  10) 4 

Two  of  th    three  following: 
Kinetics  (Civil  Eng.,  18), 

Electro-Chemical  Engineering   (Elec.  Eng.,  18), 
Electric  Railways  (Elec.  Eng.,  20), 

2  hours  each 4 

Electives    2 

16 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

THIRD    YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics,  5   4 

Chemistry,  9    3 

Machine  Design  (Mecih.  Dr.,  5) 3 

Mechanics  of  Materials  (Civil  Eng.,  27) 3 

Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  (Civil  Eng.,  25) 2 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  5) 2 

17 
Second  Semester 

Mathematics,  6   3 

Chemistry,   10    3 

Machine  Design  (Mech.  Dr.,  6) 3 

Kinetics  (Civil  Eng.,  18) 2 

Steam  Engineering  (Mech.  Eng.,  10) 4 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng.,  16)...  2 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  6) 2 

19 
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FOURTH    YEAR 

First  Semester  hours 

Valve  Mechanism  (Mech.  Eng.,  9) 3 

Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng.,  11) * 

Electrical  Transmission  (Elec.  Eng.,  13) 3 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng.,  17) . . .  2 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elec.  Eng.,  9a) 1 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  7) 2 

Electives  ^ 

Military  Science 1 

17 
Second  Semester 

The  Theory  of  Prime  Movers  (Mech.  Eng.,  12) 5 

Hydraulic  Machinery  (Civil  Eng.,  20) 2 

Steam  Engine  Design  (Mech.  Dr.,  8) 2 

Electives   ^ 

Thesis * 

Military  Science 1 

16 
MUNICIPAL  ENGINEEKING 

FIRST   AND   SECOND   YEARS 

Same  as  in  Civil  Engineering 

THIRD    YEAR 

First  Semester 

Statics  (Civil  Eng.,  17) 2 

Civil  Engineering  Laboratory   (Civil  Eng.,  25) 2 

Mechanics  of  Materials  (Civil  Eng.,  27) 3 

Mathematics,    5 * 

Hydraulics  (Civil  Eng.,  11) * 

Military  Science,  1 J; 

Chemistry,  9 _3_ 

17 
Second  Semester 

Framed  Structures  (Civil  Eng.,  24) * 

Masonry  Construction  (Civil  Eng.,  22) * 

Mathematics,  §  ;* 

Electrical  Transmission  (Elec.  Eng.,  13) 3 

Contracts  and  Finance  (Elec.  Eng.,  6) 3 

Military  Science,  2 

17 
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FOURTH   YEAR 

First  Semester  hours 

Electric  Lighting  (Elec.  Eng.,  3) 3 

Steam  Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng.) 2 

Water  Supply  (Civil  Eng.,  13) 3 

Streets  and  Pavements  (Civil  Eng.,  21) 3 

Political  and  Economic  Science,  1 3 

Electives   3 

17 
Second  Semester 

Steam  Machinery   (Mech.  Eng.) 4 

Sewerage  (Civil  Eng.,  14) 3 

Water  Analysis  (Chemistry,  12) 2 

Political  and  Economic  Science,  20 3 

Thesis 5 

17 

Civil  Engineering 
professor   stout,  adjunct  professor   chatburn 

The  subjects  taught  embrace  the  mechanics  which  is 
required  in  all  of  the  engineering  groups,  the  principles 
which  are  at  the  basis  of  all  construction,  together  with 
those  specialties  which  have  not  as  yet  become  fully 
differentiated  after  the  manner  of  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of 
the  office  and  field  instruments  and  implements  of  the 
engineer,  and  the  substantial  beginning  of  a  laboratory 
for  testing  the  materials  of  construction.  The  most  no- 
table piece  of  apparatus  is  a  Kiehle  testing  machine,  by 
means  of  which  a  force  equal  to  100  tons  may  be  applied 
to  a  specimen  of  any  material  which  it  may  be  desired 
to  test. 
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COURSES 

4.  Plane  Surveying.  Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  not 
of  the  Civil  and  Municipal  Engineering  groups  who  desire 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lectures  on  the 
use  and  adjustment  of  land  surveyors'  instruments.  Maps 
and  plats.  Field  work.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  Must  be 
preceded  by  plane  trigonometry.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Stout. 

*5.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  Use  and  care  of  survey- 
ors' implements.  Use,  care,  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments. Field  work,  computations,  maps,  profiles,  plats, 
in  connection  with  ordinary  and  U.  S.  land  surveys,  topo- 
graphical, city,  mining,  and  geodetic  surveys.  Four  hours 
credit.  M.,  W.,  at  1.  Field  work  M.,  W.,  2  to  5.  First 
semester,  Professor  Stout. , 

~*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

•7.  Railroad  Engineering.  Laying  out  curves.  Location  of  a 
short  line  of  railroad.  Maps,  profiles,  and  preliminary  es- 
timates, calculation  of  excavation  and  embankment.  Turn- 
outs and  crossings.  Transition  curves.  Maintenance  of 
way.  Structures  and  terminals.  Four  hours  credit.  Must 
be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  6,  and  is  open  only  to  stu- 
dents in  the  last  year  of  residence,  or  those  who  have  had 
field  experience.  T.,  Th.,  at  1.  Field  work  T.,  Th.,  2  to  5. 
First  semester,  Professor  Stout. 
"•11.  Hydraulics.  Pressure  and  motion  of  water.  Laws  of  flow 
over  weirs,  through  orifices,  tubes,  pipes,  and  in  open 
channels.  Measurements  of  discharge.  Two  hours  credit. 
T.,  Th.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Stout. 
^*12.  Irrigation  Engineering.  Grades,  cross-section,  and  capacity 
of  canals.  Surveys.  Designs  of  structures.  Sources  of 
water  supply.  Analysis  of  hydrographic  data.  Nebraska 
streams.  Return  and  seepage  waters.  Irrigation  by 
pumping.  Organization.  Administration.  Legal  and  eco- 
nomic principles.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

•13.  Water  Supply  for  Cities.     Sources  of  supply.     Sanitary  con- 
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siderations.  Methods  of  protection  and  purification.  In- 
terpretation of  analyses.  Systems  of  pumping-,  storage, 
and  distribution.  Waterworks  construction.  Contracts 
and  specifications.  Administration  of  city  water  depart- 
ments. Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Stout. 

*14.  Cleaning  and  Sewerage  of  Cities.  Garbage  collection  and 
disposal.  Combined  and  separate  systems  of  sewerage. 
Special  systems.  Sewage  disposal.  House  drainage.  Con- 
struction and  appurtenances.  Contracts  and  specifica- 
tions. Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Stout. 

♦15.  Framed  Structures.  Analytical  and  graphical  determina- 
tion of  stresses  in  simple  trusses  and  girders.  Special 
forms  of  trusses.  Towers.  Suspension  bridges.  High 
buildings.  Examinations  of  existing  structures.  Students 
design  and  make  drawings  for  one  or  more  complete 
structures.  Four  hours  credit,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Stout, 

*16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

*17.  Analytical  and  Graphical  Statics.  Two  hours  credit.  T., 
Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Chat- 
burn. 

*18.  Kinetics.  Two  hours  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  se- 
mester. Adjunct  Professor  Chatburn. 

*19.  Stereotomy.  Stone  cutting  problems.  Groined  and  clois- 
tered arches.  Arch  culverts.  Oblique  arch.  Drawing'  and 
laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  Given  in  both  semesters. 
Adjunct  Professor  Chatburn. 

*20.  Hydraulic  Machinery.  Methods  of  calculating,  developing, 
applying,  and  measuring  water  power.  Water  motors, 
and  tests  to  determine  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency. 
Pumps.  It  is  recommended  that  Course  11  should  pre- 
cede this.  Two  hours  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Stout. 

■21.  ftoads,  Streets,  and  Pavements.  Widths  and  cross-sections, 
12 
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grades  and  grading-,  drainage,  curbs  and  gutters,  side- 
walks, crossings,  materials  for  pavements,  foundations, 
intersections.  Street  railway  tracks.  Construction  and 
maintenance,  implements  and  prices,  contracts  and  speci- 
fications, methods  of  payment.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  reports.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
Chatburn. 

*22.  Masonry  Construction.  Masonry,  foundations,  walls,  dams, 
piers,  abutments,  arches.  Four  hours  credit.  M.,  T.,  W., 
Th.,  at  11:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Stout. 

*24.  An  abridgement  of  Courses  15  and  16.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Municipal  Engineering  group.  Four  hours 
credit.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Stout. 

*25.  Testing  Laboratory.  To  co-ordinate  with  Course  27.  Two 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Chatburn. 

*26.  Materials  for  Construction.  Manufacture  and  general  prop- 
erties of,  including  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and 
other  metals.  Lime,  cement,  mortar,  and  concrete.  Stone, 
brick,  timber.  Testing  machines  and  methods  of  using. 
Study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  materials  as  re- 
vealed by  actual  tests  performed.  Examination  and  com- 
parison of  tests  reported  by  notable  laboratories.  Two 
hours  credit,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Ad- 
junct Professor  Chatburn. 

*27.  Mechanics  of  Material.  Deformation  and  Stress.  Tensile, 
compressive  and  shearing  stresses.  Flexure  of  beams  and 
springs.  Columns.  Torsion  and  shafts.  Combined 
stresses.  Resilience.  Prefaced  by  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  Analytical  Mechanics  underlying  the 
laws  of  strength  of  materials.  Three  hours  credit.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Chat- 
burn. 

*28.  Applied  Mechanics.  Concise  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
statics,  kinematics,  kinetics,  energy,  strength  of  mate- 
rials, centers  of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia,  friction,  and 
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the  general  properties  of  fluids.  Three  hours  credit,  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
Chatburn. 


Electrical  Engineering 

PROFESSOR  BROOKS,  MR.  MORSE,  MR.  EVANS 

The  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering  require  pri- 
marily such  study  of  the  sciences  and  mathematics  as 
will  give  the  student  the  fundamental  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  whatever  branch  of  the  work  he  may  pursue. 
Secondarily  they  require  such  study  of  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  these  principles  to  certain  branches  as  will 
fit  the  student  for  successfully  entering  the  engineering 
field.  Kequired  courses  in  English,  military  science,  etc., 
are  intended  to  furnish  an  element  of  general  culture 
quite  as  essential  as  technical  skill  to  success  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility. 

The  first  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  this  de- 
partment are  identical  with  those  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, since  sound  mechanical  principles  are  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  Electrical  Engineer.  Courses  in 
mathematics,  applied  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
alternate  practical  training  in  mechanical  drawing,  in 
carpentry,  in  pattern-making,  in  foundry  and  forge  work. 

The  special  electrical  engineering  instruction  begins 
with  the  third  year,  and  deals  first  with  the  theoretical 
principles  underlying  electro-magnetism  and  inductive 
action,  and  later  with  the  industrial  applications  of  elec- 
tricity in  telegraphy,  in  lighting,  in  metallurgy,  and  in 
the  transmission  of  power,  as  shown  more  in  detail  in 
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the  following  summary  of  courses.  All  class-room  work 
is  held  in  the  new  Mechanic  Arts  Hall,  which  now  pro- 
vides suitable  accommodations  for  the  several  engi- 
neering departments. 

The  required  work  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory is  designed  to  combine  illustrations  of  electrical 
theories  with  practice  in  the  operation  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus. The  correct  and  rapid  use  of  instruments  of 
precision  is  taught;  the  refined  methods  of  the  well- 
equipped  laboratory  being  compared  with  current  com- 
mercial practice,  where  the  number  and  quality  of  meas- 
uring instruments  may  be  limited.  In  this  way  the 
student  learns  how  far  he  can  trust  the  results  of  the 
rougher  measurements. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory,  located  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  the  University  Shops,  near  the  Boiler  House, 
is  equipped  with  ample  power  for  testing  purposes  sup- 
plied by  three  steam  engines  to  a  system  of  friction- 
clutch  pulleys,  so  that  any  machine  may  be  run  at  pleas- 
ure.    The  Laboratory  contains  numerous  direct-current 
dynamos  ranging  from  a  20-kilowatt,   500-volt,  power- 
generator -of  multipolar  type,  to  a  2-kilowatt,   110-  to 
6-volt,    electroplating    motor-generator.     Two    pairs    of 
Edison  110-volt  dynamos  make  possible  efficiency  tests 
of  2-  and  3-wire  transmission  systems.    Two  of  the  Edi- 
son direct  current  machines  are  provided  also  with  slip- 
rings  for  the  production  of  2-phase  alternating  currents. 
A  30-kilowatt  multipolar  alternator  has  two  armatures, 
capable  of  producing   single-phase   current   of  7200   or 
16000  alternations  per  minute,  and  of  2-  and  3-phase  cur- 
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rents  of  various  voltages  and  standard  frequency.  A 
variety  of  transformers  allows  the  reproduction  of  com- 
mercial conditions,  including  electric  welding.  Two 
constant-current  arc-lighting  dynamos  of  standard 
makes,  and  a  number  of  motors  for  both  direct  and  al- 
ternating systems  complete  the  list  of  dynamo  machin- 
ery. The  different  types  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
are  represented.  An  unusually  complete  line  of  standard 
electrical  measuring  instruments  is  provided.  Several 
types  of  telephone  and  telegraph  instruments  (including 
those  for  wireless  telegraphy),  together  with  a  telephone 
switchboard,  and  a  quantity  of  cable  for  experimental 
work,  are  included  in  the  laboratory  equipment. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  so  combine  the  teaching  of 
theoretical  principles  and  their  practical  application  as 
to  give  the  student  the  proper  perspective  when  ap- 
proaching a  new  problem.  Practical  work  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  laboratories,  the  calculation  of  lighting  cir- 
cuits from  architects'  plans,  and  the  preparing  of  finan- 
cial statements  from  commercial  data  being  among  the 
required  exercises. 

COURSES 

1.  Dynamos.    Theory  of  electro-magnets  and  of  magnetic  flux. 

The  direct-current  dynamo.  Required  of  students  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Brooks.  M.  209. 

2.  Dynamos.      (Continuation    of   Course    1.)      Dynamo   calcula- 

tions. Armature  and  field  windings.  Commutators.  Di- 
rect-current generators  and  motors.  Required  of  students 
in  Electrical  Engineering.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second 
semester,  Professor  Brooks,  M.  209. 
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5.  Alternating  Currents.     Theory   of   alternating  current  dy- 

namos and  transformers.  Single  and  polyphase  windings. 
Analytic  and  graphic  solution  of  problems.  Eequired  of 
students  in  Electrical  Engineering.  ^  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9. 
First  semester,  Professor  Brooks,  M.  209. 

6.  Contracts   and   Finance.     Specifications;    estimates;    propo- 

sals; contracts;  superintendence.  Business  methods. 
Patents  and  their  valuation.  Financial  management; 
earnings,  depreciation.  Municipal  ownership.  Moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Engineer.  Eequired  of  students  in 
Municipal  and  Electrical  Engineering.  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Brooks,  M.  209. 

8.  Electrical  Laboratory.     Practice  in  operating  dynamos  and 

motors.  Armature  winding.  Use  of  measuring  instru- 
ments in  testing  electrical  machinery  and  supplies.  Pho- 
tometry. Line  testing.  Application  of  the  telephone  in 
testing.  Eequired  of  students  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  T.,  W.,  from  2  to  5.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Brooks,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Evans,  Shops. 

9.  Electrical  Laboratory.     (Continuation  of  Course  8.)     Char- 

acteristics of  direct-current  dynamos.  Alternating-cur- 
rent testing,  single  and  polyphase.  Transformers  and 
rotary-converters.  Power  transmission  tests.  Eequired  of 
students  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Two  hours  credit. 
M.,  T.,  from.  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Brooks,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Evans,  Shops. 
9a.  Electrical  Laboratory.  A  short  course  required  for  stu- 
dents in  Mechanical  Engineering.  One  hour  credit.  W., 
from  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Evans,  Shops. 

10.  Thesis.     Graduating  thesis  on  approved  subject,  demanding 

engineering  knowledge.  Eequired  of  students  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  Four  hours  credit.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Brooks,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Evans. 
12.  Elementary  Electrical  Engineering.  For  School  of  Me- 
chanic Arts  and  Sugar  School.  Lectures  and  recitations 
on  dynamo-machinery  for  supplying  light  and  power.  Ap- 
plication   of    electricity    in    telegraphy,    metallurgy,    etc. 
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Wiring  rules.  Practical  talks  in  the  laboratory  on  operat- 
ing electrical  machinery.  Recommended  also  for  chemical 
students  and  others  wishing  a  short  course  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Morse, 
M.  210. 
13.  Electric  Transmission.  Application  of  prime  movers  to  the 
production  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  power  purposes. 
Transmission  of  power  by  electricity.  Comparison  with 
other  systems.  Tower  plant  and  line  construction.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering. M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Mr.  Morse, 
M.  211. 

*15.  Technical  Reports.  Semi-weekly  meetings  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  students'  special  reports  on  the  industrial 
applications  of  electricity  and  to  extracts  from  current 
engineering  periodicals.  One  hour  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at 
10:20.     First  semester,  Mr.  Morse,  M.  209. 

*16.  Technical  Reports,  continued.  One  hour  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at 
10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Brooks,  M.  209. 

*17.  Electric  Lighting.  Sources  of  artificial  illumination  com- 
pared. Photometry.  Effective  lighting.  The  arc  and  in- 
candescent lamp.  Interior  wiring:  Underwriters'  rules. 
Comparison  of  the  direct  and  alternating  systems.  Meters. 
Central  lighting  stations.  Storage  batteries  in  lighting. 
Economic  limitations.  M.,  T.,  at  11:20,  and  W.,  at  9.  First 
semester,  Professor  Brooks,  M.  209. 

*18.  Electro-Chemical  Engineering.  Primary  and  secondary 
batteries.  Electric  welding.  Electric  furnaces.  Reduc- 
tion of  aluminum  and  other  metals.  Production  of  car- 
bide. Deposition  of  metals,  and  other  electrolytic  pro- 
cesses. W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Brooks,  M.  209. 

*19.  Telephone  Engineering.  History  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. Electric  bells;  railway  signals.  Line  construc- 
tion; underground  wires  and  conduits.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  instruments.  Multiplex  systems.  Induction 
coils.     Switchboards.     Line   and   cable   testing.     Wireless 
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telegraphy.  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Brooks,  M.  209. 
*20.  Electric  Railways.  History  of  the  adaptation  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  to  railway  work.  Direct  and  alternating-  sys- 
tems. Track  construction.  Trolley  lines.  Third  rail 
systems.  Car  equipments.  Management  and  operation  of 
electric  railways.  Station  economics.  Electricity  in  min- 
ing.    Electric  elevators.     M.,  F.,  at  9.     Mr.  Morse,  M.  209. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Practical  Mechanics 
professor  richards,  mr.  votaw,  mr.  

The  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  power,  and  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  machinery.  As  a  basis  for 
the  advanced  technical  work,  the  course  includes  a  lib- 
eral training  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
English. 

The  technical  work  of  the  course  naturally  divides 
itself  into  four  general  groups:  (1)  'Shop  Work  or 
Machine  Construction;  (2)  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Machine  Design;  (3)  Steam  Engineering;  (4)  Experi- 
mental Engineering. 

The  work  in  the  shops  is  intended  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  with  the  opera- 
tion and  construction  of  machinery,  and,  in  general,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  with  shop  methods  and  management. 

The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design 
(see  Department  of  Mechanical  Drawing)  deals  with  the 
mechanism  of  machinery  and  with  the  strength  of  the 
individual  parts  of  a  machine.    Too  much  stress  cannot 
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be  laid  upon  this  part  of  the  course  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, because  much  of  the  engineer's  later  work 
will  be  in  this  line. 

In  steam  engineering  are  discussed  the  problems  re- 
lating to  the  theory  of  heat  engines,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  their  practical  and  economical  operation;  the 
design,  construction,  and  economical  use  of  the  steam 
boiler;  and  the  operation  of  auxiliary  steam  machinery. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  complete  equipment 
of  a  modern  power  plant. 

In  experimental  engineering  are  grouped  all  of  those 
laboratory  courses  in  engineering  testing,  including 
Oivil  and  Electrical  Engineering  laboratory  work  (see 
Departments  of  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering).  The 
student  is  made  familiar  with  the  standard  methods  of 
conducting  tests  of  engines,  boilers  and  other  steam  ma- 
chinery, of  measuring  power  and  of  determining  the 
strength  of  materials  of  construction.  ■ 

The  present  equipment  of  the  department  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Wood  Shop  contains  twenty-five  benches,  each 
equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools  and  a 
quick  action  vise;  sixteen  ten-inch  swing  speed  lathes, 
each  equipped  with  two  sets  of  turning  tools,  chucks, 
face-plates,  etc.;  a  large  pattern-makers'  lathe;  a  scroll 
saw;  a  circular  cross-cut  and  rip  saw;  a  universal  trim- 
mer; two  grind  stones;  a  steam  glue  heater;  and  numer- 
ous small,  special  wood-working  tools. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipped  with  twenty-four  station- 
ary forges,  with  a  like  number  of  anvils  and  sets  of  small 
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tools.  The  smoke  is  removed  and  the  blast  supplied  by 
a  seventy-inch,  double-ended  fan  blower.  This  shop  also 
contains  a  small  hand  forge;  a  tempering  furnace;  a 
thand  punch  and  shear,  and  benches  with  blacksmiths' 

vises. 

The  Foundry  contains  eighteen  molders'  benches,  each 
equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  molders'  tools  for  bench 
or  floor  molding;  a  twenty -four-inch  cupola  furnace;  core 
benches;  a  core  oven;  and  the  necessary  ladles,  flasks, 

etc. 

The  Machine  Shop  is  not  yet  fully  equipped.  At  the 
present  time  it  contains  ten  machinists'  benches,  each 
equipped  with  a  vise  and  a  set  of  small  tools  for  vise 
work  in  metals;  a  twenty-six-inch,  back-geared  and 
power  feed  drill  press;  a  sixteen-inch  shaper;  a  fourteen- 
inch  swing,  screw-cutting  engine  lathe;  and  a  wet  and 
dry  emery  grinder. 

The  Steam  equipment  includes  a  hundred  horse  power, 
tandem  compound  automatic  engine;  two  twenty-five 
horse  power,  center-crank,  high  speed  automatic  en- 
gines; a  twelve  horse  power,  single  acting  automatic 
engine;  a  five  horse  power  vertical,  throttling  engine; 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  horse  power  water-tube 
boiler;  and  a  forty  horse  power  vertical  water-tube 
boiler.  While  these  engines  and  boilers  are  mostly  in 
use  for  some  sort  of  power  service,  they  may  all  be  used 
for  experimental  work. 

The  Department  owns  a  number  of  instruments  for 
engineering  testing,  including  indicators,  thermometers, 
friction  brakes,  planimeters,  calorimeters,   gauges,  etc. 
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For  the  lecture  work,  the  Department  is  provided  with 
several  models  of  steam  engines,  injectors,  lubricators, 
etc.,  together  with  a  large  number  of  blue  prints  and 
photographs  of  engines,  boilers,  power  plants,  etc. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  the  shop 
courses  unless  he  is  taking,  or  has  already  taken,  some 
one  of  the  courses  in  mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  work  in  the  shops  and  in  the 
drawing  room  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  those  per- 
sons who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  manual  training. 

For  all  shop  or  laboratory  courses  a  deposit  of  five 

dollars  will  be  required,  payable  before  beginning  the 

work. 

COURSES 

1.  Wood  Work,     (a.)  Lectures  on  wood-working*  tools,  timber, 

pattern-making,  and  molding.  „  (6.)  Bench  Work  in  Wood: 
Systematic  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters' 
tools,  and  the  methods  of  constructing  various  forms  of 
splices,  dove-tails,  joints,  panels,  etc.  (c.)  Wood  Turning: 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  lathe,  the  various  turning 
tools,  and  the  methods  of  turning  plain  and  compound 
curves,  different  forms  of  chuck  and  face  plate  work,  etc. 
(d.)  Molding:  During  the  semester  some  instruction  in 
molding  will  be  given  to  familiarize  the  student  with  pat- 
tern construction,  before  taking  up  the  work  in  pattern- 
making  in  the  second  semester.  Three  hours  credit.  T., 
Th.,  F.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Richards  and 
Mr.  ,  E.  2. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     (a.)  Lectures  on  wood  working 

machine^,  the  elements  of  construction,  etc.  (&.)  Pat- 
tern-making; the  construction  of  patterns  and  core-boxes 
for  parts  of  machines,  (c.)  Molding  and  Casting:  The 
methods  of  molding  different  patterns,  core  making,  and 
the  care  and  use  of  the  cupola  and  brass  furnaces.  Sec- 
ond semester. 
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3.  Iron  and  Steel  Forging,     (a.)  Lectures  on  forging  tools  and 

machinery,  and  the  methods  of  working  iron  and  steel. 
(&.)  Forge  Work:  The  care  and  use  of  the  forge  and  the 
various  blacksmiths'  tools;  instruction  in  drawing,  up-set- 
ting, bending,  welding,  and  tempering.  Three  hours 
credit.     M.,  W.,  F.,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Mr.  Votaw,  E.  1. 

4.  Filing,  Chipping,  and  Scraping:  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the 

cold  chisel,  file,  and  scraper.  Two  hours  credit.  M.,  W., 
2  to  5.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Votaw,  M.  107. 

8.  Mechanical     Practice.     Lectures     on     metal     working     ma- 

chinery, shop  appliances,  shop  design,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  the  lantern.  M.,  W.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Richards,  M.  211. 

9.  Valve  Meclhanism.     The  analytical   and   graphical   methods 

employed  in  the  design  of  various  forms  of  steam  engine 
valves  and  valve  gears,  link  motions,  etc.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 
11:20.     First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  211. 

10.  Steam  Engineering.    A  discussion  of  the  forms  and  mechan- 

ism of  steam  machinery,  including  engines,  boilers,  and 
all  auxiliary  steam  appliances,  with  special  reference  to 
its  economy  of  operation  and  adaptability  to  a  given  serv- 
ice, together  with  a  study  of  tihe  elementary  theory  of 
heat  engines.  Required  of  all  engineering  students.  M., 
T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Richards, 
M.  211. 

11.  Steam  Boilers.     A  study  of  the  design  and  construction  of 

steam  boilers,  furnaces,  settings,  etc.,  with  reference  to 
their  safety  and  economy  of  operation.  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  211. 

12.  The  Theory  of  Prime  Movers.     The  thermodynamics  of  the 

steam  and  other  heat  engines,  the  injector,  refrigerating 
machinery,  etc.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.  Second  se- 
mester, Professor  Richards,  M.  211. 
14.  The  Metallurgy  of  Iron.  Descriptions  of  the  principal  meth- 
ods for  tlhe  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Illustrated  with 
the  lantern.  M.,  W.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Richards,  M.  211. 
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15.  The  Mechanical  Distribution  of  Power.     A  discussion  of  the 

distribution  of  power  by  means  of  belts,  ropes,  gears,  com- 
pressed air,  etc.  M.,  W.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Richards,  M.  211. 

16.  Mechanical  Engineering-  Laboratory.     Complete  tests  of  en- 

gines and  boilers,  indicator  practice,  valve  setting,  the 
measurement  of  power,  efficiency  tests  of  machinery,  etc. 
M.,  W.,  2  to  5.     First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  E.  3. 

17.  Continuation  of  Course  16.  M.,  W.,  2  to  5.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Richards. 

17c.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Similar  to  Course 
16.  Required  of  students  in  Electrical  Engineering.  One 
hour  credit.  M.,  2  to  5.  First  semester,  Professor  Rich- 
ards, E.  3. 

19.  Mechanical  Practice  for  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.    Lectures 

and  recitations  on  forces,  elementary  building  construc- 
tion, graphical  methods  for  the  design  of  roofs,  etc.  T., 
Th.,  at  9.     First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  211. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     T.,  Th.,  at  9.     Second  semester, 

Professor  Richards,  M.  211. 

21.  Mechanical  Practice  for  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.     Lec- 

tures and  recitations  on  metal  working  machinery,  etc. 
M.,  W.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  211. 
23.  Steam  Machinery  for  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.  Lectures 
on  the  care,  management,  and  mechanism  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, the  steam  boiler,  and  other  steam  machinery,  to- 
gether with  something  of  the  theory  of  such  machinery. 
In  connection  with  this  course  the  student  will  be  given 
a  small  amount  of  laboratory  work,  including  indicator 
practice,  valve  setting,  boiler  and  engine  testing,  etc.  M., 
W.,  at  11:20.     First  semester,  Professor  Richards,  M.  211. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design. 

mr.  morse,  mr.  hawksworth 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  give  the 

student  a  thorough  training  in  mechanical  drawing,  and 

to  familiarize  him  with  the  elements  of  machine  design. 


is 
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The  Drawing  Room  contains  forty-six  drawing  tables, 
but  students  must  provide  themselves  with  suitable 
drawing  boards,  instruments,  and  supplies  as  directed. 

COURSES 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing-.     Lettering-,   geometrical  construction, 

projection,  copy  drawing,  sketches  and  working  drawings, 
shading,  tracing  and  blue  printing-,  patent  office  drawing-. 
Required  of  all  first  year  students  in  engineering-.  Three 
hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8  to  10:20.  First  semester, 
Mr.  Hawksworth,  L.  303. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry.     Orthographic  projections  of  points, 

lines,  planes,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Required  of  all  first 
year  students  in  engineering.  Four  hours  credit.  M.,  W., 
Th.,  F.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Hawksworth,  L.  303. 

3.  Mechanism.     Study  of  gearing  and  mechanical  movements, 

communication  of  motion  by  sliding  contact,  by  link  work, 
by  wrapping  connections,  trains  of  mechanism,  aggregate 
combinations.  Required  of  all  second  year  students  in 
engineering.  Three  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Morse,  M.  210. 

In  addition,  students  in  Electrical  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering are  required  to  spend  three  hours  per  week  in 
the  drawing  room,  for  which  one  hour  credit  is  given. 

5.  Machine  Design.     Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  cer- 

tain number  of  designs:  the  design  of  a  set  of  gear  wheels, 
of  a  car  spring,  of  a  large  screw  press,  a  dynamo  shaft  and 
bearings,  etc.  Principles  are  in  each  case  first  studied 
from  a  suitable  text,  and  are  then  applied  in  complete 
working  drawings.  Required  of  third  year  students  in 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Three  hours 
credit.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  11:20  to  1:20.  First  semester,  Mr. 
Morse,  L.  303  and  M.  210. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course   o.     M.,    W.,   Th.,   F.,   11:20   to   1:20. 

Second  semester,  Mr.  Morse,  L.  303  and  M.  210. 
8.  Steam  Engine  Design.     In  this  course  engine  mechanism  is 
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laid  out  and  desig-ned,  having  reference  to  the  best  propor- 
tions of  the  various  parts,  the  cylinder,  piston,  valve  gear, 
cross-head,  fly-wheel,  etc.,  under  definite  conditions  as  to 
pressure,  cut-off,  speed,  and  power.  Eequired  of  fourth 
year  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Two  hours 
credit,  M.,  T.,  W.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Morse,  L.  303. 
9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Substantially  as  in  Course  1,  above. 
Eequired  of  first  year  students  in  the  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts.  Two  hours  credit.  M.,  W.,  2  to  5.  First  semester, 
Mr.  Hawksworth,  L.  303. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Students  may   commence  their 

mechanical  drawing  in  this  course  as  in  Course  9.  Second 
semester,  Mr.  Hawksworth,  L.  303. 

11.  Mechanical  Drawing.    Completion  of  work  begun  in  Courses 

9  and  10.  Eequired  of  second  year  students  in  School  of 
Mechanic  Arts.  Two  hours  credit.  F.,  2  to  5;  S.,  9  to  12. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Hawksworth,  L.  303. 

12.  Machine  Design.     This  is  an  elementary  course  carried  on 

in  the  manner  of  Course  3,  above,  but  less  technical  in  its 
scope.  Eequired  of  second  year  students  in  the  School  of 
Mechanic  Arts.  Two  hours  credit.  F.,  2  to  5;  S.,  9  to  12. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Hawksworth,  L.  303. 


ENGLISH 

English  Language 

professor  ansley,  adjunct  professor  frye,  mr.  miller, 
mr.  piper,  mr.  jones 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  required  courses  for  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  in  the  Engineering  Groups  of  the  Industrial 
College.  Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  other  groups.  In  addition,  all  students  are  re- 
quired to  present  to  this  department,  at  assigned  dates, 
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one  theme  in  each  semester  of  their  third  university  year, 
and  one  theme  in  the  first  semester  of  their  fourth  uni- 
versity year. 

COURSES 

1.  Composition.     Elements  and  principles  of  effective  compo- 

sition in  English  prose,  with  studies  in  the  work  of  rep- 
resentative modern  writers.  Lectures,  and  criticism  of 
written  exercises.  There  are  eight  sections,  each  section, 
meeting  twice  a  week.  First  semester,  Professor  Ansley, 
Adjunct  Professor  Frye,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Piper.  This 
course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Continuation   of   Course   1.     Second   semester.     This   course 

will  be  given  in  the  first  semester  if  called  for  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students.  It  is  strongly  advised  that,  if 
possible,  students  take  Course  1  in  the  first  semester  and 
Course  2  in  the  second  semester. 

3.  Advanced  Krtietoric,  minor  course.     Lectures  and   criticism 

of  written  exercises.  There  are  four  sections,  each  section 
meeting  twice  a  week.  First  semester,  Professor  Ansley, 
Adjunct  Professor  Frye,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Piper. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Advanced  Ehetoric,   major  course.     Lectures   and   criticism 
■     of  written  exercises.     Three  recitations  a  week.     First  se- 
mester, Adjunct  Professor  Frye. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Advanced  Composition.     Discussions  and  themes.     Lectures 

on  English  prose  style  and  construction.  Two  recitations 
a  week.     First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Frye. 

€.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Second  semester.  Courses  7  and 
8  are  open  to  those  only  who  have  passed  with  credit  in 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  in  Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  except 
in  special  cases  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor. 

<).  Modern  English  Verse.  A  practical  course  in  the  composi- 
tion of  English  verse,  in  both  form  and  phrasing,  with  a 
critical  study  of  specimens.  Two  recitations  a  week. 
First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Frye. 
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10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Argumentative  Composition  and  Defeating.     Oral  and  writ- 

ten practice,  with  a  study  of  principles.  There  are  three 
sections  the  first  semester  and  two  sections  the  second 
semester,  each  section  meeting  twice  a  week.  A  third 
meeting  every  week  for  training  in  Elocution  is  optional. 
Admission,  by  consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Miller. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     One  section  the  first  semester 

and  two  sections  the  second  semester. 
11a.  Construction  of  the  oration.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
argumentation  as  exhibited  in  specimens  of  modern  ora- 
tory. Practice  in  writing  and  in  criticism.  Two  recita- 
tions a  week.  Admission,  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 
First  semester,  Mr.  Miller. 
12a.  Construction  of  the  Essay.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
modern  explanative  and  expositive  writing,  with  practice 
in  writing  and  in  criticism.  Two  recitations  a  week. 
Admission,  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  Second  semes- 
ter, Mr.  Miller. 

*13.  Historical  English  Versification.  An  investigation  of  the 
historical  development  of  English  rhythms,  metres,  and 
stanzas.  Old  and  Middle  English.  Two  recitations  a 
week.     First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Frye. 

*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Modern  English.  Second  se- 
mester. 

*15.  Journalism.  Development  and  functions  of  the  newspaper, 
with  practice  in  reporting,  interviewing,  and  editorial 
writing.  Two  recitations  a  week.  •  First  semester,  Mr. 
Jones. 

*16,  Journalism.  The  American  newspaper, — its  history  and 
present  status.  Lectures  on  advertising,  circulation,  busi- 
ness methods,  and  editorial  problems,  with  practice  in  all 
forms  of  newspaper  writing.  Two  recitations  a  week. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Jones. 

*17.  Seminar  in  the  construction  of  the  short  story.  A  two- 
hour  session  each  week.    First  semester,  Professor  Ansley. 

•18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 
13 
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*19.  Seminar  in  the  principles  of  English  prose  style  and  con- 
struction. A  two-hour  session  each  week.  First  semester, 
Professor  Ansley. 

*20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

*21.  Seminar  in  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory.  A  two- 
hour  session  each  week.  First  semester,  Professor  Ans- 
ley. 

*22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 

English  Literature 

PROFESSOR    SHERMAN,     PROFESSOR    ANSLEY,    MISS    WHITING, 

MISS   LYNN 

To  prepare  for  teaching  according  to  the  methods  of 
this  department,  Courses  5,  6,  11,  12,  with  1  and  2,  are 

requisite. 

COURSES 

*1.  Anglo-Saxon.  Grammar  and  prose  readings:  Beowulf  be- 
gun. M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  8.  First  semester,  Miss  Whiting, 
L.  310. 

*2.  Beowulf,  continued  through  2,000  lines;  Middle  English 
readings  in  principal  monuments  till  Langland.  Gram- 
matical analyses  of  chief  texts  studied;  history  of  modern 
English  inflections,  following  Lounsbury  or  Emerson. 
Second  semester. 

•3.  Advanced  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.  Second  year 
readings',  and  investigations  in  the  grammar  of  Middle 
English  texts.  Second  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1  and  2.     Not  given  in  1900. 

•30.  Prose  Readings  in  Anglo-Saxon.  iElfric,  Alfred,  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  Two  hours.  First  semester.  Not  given 
in  1899. 

*4.  Selections  from  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.     Andreas   and  Elene. 
Two  hours.     Second  semester.  Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 
5    English    Literature.     Introductory    course    in    Literary    In- 
terpretation.    Study  of  the  literary  elements,  with  appli- 
cations  in   Tennyson's    Elaine   and   Meredith's   Evan   Hht- 
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rington.  Repeated  in  the  second  semester.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  10:20,  2,  and  4;  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  12:20.  First  semester, 
Miss  Whiting-,  L.  310,  M.,  T.,  Th.  at  1.  Second  semester, 
Miss  Lynn,  L.  310. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Class  study  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 

Milton,  Keats,  and  Browning-.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20,  2, 
and  4;  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  12:20.  Second  semester,  Miss  Whit- 
ing", L.  310.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at.  1.  First  semester,  Miss  Lynn, 
L.  310. 

7.  Shakespeare.     First  year.     Macbeth.     Introductory   to   the 

independent  interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  Literary 
readings  and  written  discussions.  Repeated  in  the  sec- 
ond semester.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor 
Ansley,  M.  310.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1.     Second  semster,  M.  210. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Hamlet,  Othello,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 

3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Ansley,  M.  308.  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  1.     First  semester,  M.  210. 

9.  Shakespeare.    Second  year.     Advanced  studies  in  the  modes 

of  Shakespeare's  art.  Cymbeline;  The  Winter's  Tale; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  7 
and  8.  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Sherman, 
L.  310. 

10.  Continuation    of   Course   9.     Second    semester.     Coriolanus; 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  King"  Lear. 

*11.  Advanced  English  Literature.  Special  interpretative  stud- 
ies in  Tennyson.  The  Princess;  In  Memoriam.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Courses  5  and  6.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First 
semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Second  semester,  special  in- 
terpretative studies  in  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Ruskin. 

*13.  Browning  Course.  Careful  independent  interpretation  of 
the  best  works  of  this  author.  Select  Lyrics;  Luria;  Re- 
turn of  the  Druses;  Colombe's  Birthday.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Courses  5  and  6.  M.,  W.,  at  2.  First  semester, 
Professor   Sherman,   L.   310. 

*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Sordello;  The  Ring  and  the 
Book.     Second  semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 
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15.  Library     Course     in     English     Literature.     Supplementing 

Courses  5  and  6.  A  large  number  of  19th  century  authors 
will  be  studied  critically  and  biographical] y.  Lectures; 
themes  and  reports.  T„  Th.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Miss 
Lynn,  L.  310. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Principal  authors  of  the  18th, 

the  17th,  and  the  16th  centuries:  Chaucer  and  L  an  gland. 
Lectures;   themes  and  reports  as  before. 

17.  Course    in    Current    Literature.     Approved    students    from 

Courses  5  and  6  will  be  assisted  in  the  reading  and  criti- 
cism of  the  best  current  literature,  including  fiction,  es- 
says, and  poetry.  Some  lectures  will  be  given,  but  the 
work  will  be  carried  on  mainly  through  critiques  and  dis- 
cussions, by  members  of  the  class.  M.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First 
semester,  Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

*19.  Phonetic  and  Philologic  Studies  in  English,  on  the  basis 
of  MacLean's  Old  and  Middle  English  Reader.  Sounds 
and  Inflections.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2, 
and  in  German  by  at  least  Courses  1  and  2.  First  se- 
mester, L.  310. 

*20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester,  L.  310. 

*21.  Additional  Readings  in  Middle  English.  Morris-Skeat 
Specimens,  Part  II.  Two  hours.  First  semester.  Not 
given  in  1899. 

*23.  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6.  Two  hours.  First  semester.  Not 
given  in  1900. 

*22.  Anglo-Saxon.  Archaic  and  Dialectal.  Two  hours.  Sec- 
ond semester.     Not  given  in  1900. 

♦25.  The  Principles  of  Dramatization.  The  dramatization  of 
Quentin  Durward,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  and  other  stand- 
ard fiction.  Original  dramas  in  outline,  and  full  stage 
form.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  and 
9  and  10.     Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

•26.  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  Studies  in  Elizabethan  drama, 
before  and  succeeding  Shakespeare,  by  the  methods  used 
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in  Courses  7  and  8,  and  9  and  10.  Must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  5  and  6,  7  and  S,  and  9  and  10.  Second  semester, 
L.  310. 

•27.  Anglo-Saxon  Seminary.  Purely  philological  studies  on  the 
basis  of  Sweet's  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Must  be 
preceded  by  Anglo-Saxon  (Courses  1  and  2),  with  Gothic 
and  Old  High  German.  Two  hours.  First  semester.  Not 
given  in  1S99. 

*28.  Continuation  of  Course  27.     Not  given  in  1900. 

*29.  Shakespeare  Seminary.  Independent  interpretation  of  spe- 
cial plays;  textual  criticism.  T.,  2  to  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

*30.  Continuation  of  Course  29.     Second  semester. 

•SI.  Old  Testament  Literature.  Studies  in  the  poetry  and  char- 
acterizations of  the  principal  books.  Must  be  preceded 
by  5  and  6,    First  semester,  Dean  Wilson,  L.  310. 

*32.  Continuation  of  Course  31.     Second  semester. 

*33.  History  and  Construction  of  the  Novel;  the  Literary 
"Modes."  Studies  in  the  development  of  the  novel,  in 
English  and  other  modern  literatures.  T.,  4  to  6.  First 
semester,  Dean  Wilson,  L.   310. 

*34.  Continuation  of  Course  33.     Second  semester. 

*35.  Seminary  in  Criticism.  Classical  and  current  literature 
will  be  studied.  Th.,  2  to  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Sherman. 

*36.  Continuation  of  Course  35.     Second   semester. 

*37.  Studies  in  Literary  Technique.     Theories  of  aesthetics,  and 

of    interpretative    literary    construction.     First    semester, 

Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 
638.  Continuation  of  Course  37.     Second  semester. 

2NTOMOLOGY,  ORNITHOLOGY,  AND  TAXIDERMY 

PROFESSOR  BRUNER,  MR.  HUNTER 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalents,  must  precede  all 
>ther  courses  in  Entomology. 
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Courses  5,  7,  9,  11,  and  13  may  be  taken  in  the  second 
semester  as  well  as  the  first. 

COURSES 

Entomology 

1.  Preliminary    Entomology.     A    study    of    the    structure,    de- 

velopment, and  transformations  of  insects.  M.,  Th.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  M.  103.  Laboratory, 
four  hours  each  week,  at  the  convenience  of  students, 
Mr.  Hunter. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  but  taking  up  in  addition  tlhe  col- 

lection and  classification  of  insects.  During-  the  second 
semester  a  large  portion  of  class  time  will  be  given  to 
laboratory  and  field  work. 

3.  Economic  Entomology.     A   study   of   the   life-histories   and 

habits  of  insects,  with  remedies.  T.,  at  4.  First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Bruner,  M.  103.  Laboratory  work,  at  the 
convenience  of  students. 

4.  Continuation    of    Course    3.      Chiefly    field    and    laboratory 

work.     Second  semester. 

*5.  Systematic  Entomology.  Field  and  laboratory  work,  with 
special  groups.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Bruner,  M.  103. 

*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Bruner,  M.  103. 

*7.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  A  study  of  all  the  in- 
sects affecting  any  host  plant.  Laboratory  and  field 
work.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Bruner,  M.  103. 

*8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  One  or  more  hours  a  week.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Bruner,  M.  103. 

*9.  Horticultural  Entomology.  Insect  enemies  of  the  orchard, 
vineyard,  garden,  etc.  One  hour  a  week  at  the  conven- 
ience of  students.  First  semester,  Professor  Bruner,  M. 
103. 

*10.  Domestic    Entomology.     In'sects    troublesome    to    man    and 
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beast.  One  hour  a  week.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Br uner,  M.  103. 

Ornithology 

11.  Nebraska  Birds.    Lectures  on  the  classification,  migrations, 

nesting,  life-history,  and  food  habits.  The  course  will 
consist  clhiefly  of  field  observations,  reading,  and  study 
of  museum  material.  One  hour  a  week.  First  semester, 
Professor  Bruner,  M.  103. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

Taxidermy 

13.  Taxidermy.     Instruction  in   the  art   of  preparing  bird  and 

mammal  skins  for  the  museum.  S.,  2  to  5.  First  semes- 
ter, Mr.  Hunter,  M.  attic. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13,  with  several  lessons  on  mount- 

ing birds.     Second  semester,  Mr.  Hunter,  M.  attic. 


GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  BARBOUR,   MR.   FISHER,   MR.   GOULD 

The  courses  in  Geology  are  offered  for  students  of 
third  and  fourth  years'  standing. 

The  subject  is  entirely  elective  for  all  students  except 
Civil  Engineers,  of  whom  Courses  1  and  2  are  required. 

Botany  1  and  2,  and  Chemistry  1  and  2  must  precede 
the  study  of  Geology.  A  knowledge  of  the  languages  is 
of  prime  importance  for  advanced  work  and  collateral 
readings. 

In  general,  the  courses  are  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taken  up  by  the  student.  The 
more  advanced  courses  are  not  to  be  elected  until  the 
more  elementary  courses  are  finished. 

As  far  as  possible  courses  are  repeated,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  first  or  second  semester,  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  student. 
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COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Geology.     Dynamical  and   Structural.     T.,  Th., 

at  8.     First  semester,  Professor  Barbour',  M.  301. 

2.  Elementary    Geology.     Historical.     Continuation    of    Course 

1.  In  addition  there  will  be  collateral  readings,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  common  fossils  as  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  the  determination  of  about  150  common  rocks 
and  rock-forming  minerals.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Barbour,  M.  301. 

3.  Advanced      Geology.      Collateral      readings.      Experimental 

and  laboratory  work  and  field  work.  Two  hours  credit. 
M.,  W.,  at  8.     First  semester,  Professor  Barbour,  N.  201. 

5.  Mineralogy,    with    elementary    Crystallography    and    blow- 

pipe analysis.  Primarily  laboratory  work.  Repeated  in 
the  second  semester.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Barbour,  Mr.  Fisher,  N.  201. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     First  and  second  semesters. 

7.  Paleontology.     The   study   of   organically   formed   and   fos- 

siliferous  rocks,  typical  fossil  of  all  ages,  with  special 
attention  to  those  occurring  in  Nebraska.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Repeated  in  the  second  semester.  One 
or  two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor  Barbour, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Gould,  N.  201. 

8.  Continuation  of  course  7.     First  and  second  semesters. 

9.  Lithology.     A  study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence,   composi- 

tion, and  classification  of  rocks.  Repeated  in  the  second 
semester.  One  hour  credit.  First  semester.  Professor 
Barbour  and  Mr.  Fisher,  N.  201. 

11.  Economic  Geology.  Open  to  those  who  have  studied  Gen- 
eral Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Lithology.  Repeated  in 
t/he  second  semester.  One  hour  credit.  First  semester, 
Professor  Barbour  and  Mr.  Fisher,  N.  201. 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR    FOSSLER,    DOCTOR    PETERSON,    MISS    HEPPNER, 


MR.  ,  MR. 


COURSES 

1.  Beginners'  Course.  Edgren  and  Fossler's  Grammar  finished, 

Super's   Reader  commenced.     Daily.     Sections   1.   and   II., 

at  8,  Miss  Heppner,  Mr.  ;  HI.  and  IV.,  at  9,  Doctor 

Peterson,  Miss  ;  V.*  and  VI.,  at  10:20,  Miss  Heppner, 

Mr-  ~ >    VIL>  at  U:20f  Mr.  ;    VIII.,  at  2,  Miss. 

2.  Continuation   of   Course   1.     Reader   finished.     Seidell's   Die 

Monate;  Kleist's  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug;  Rosegger's  Wald- 
heimat.  Word  analysis,  grammatical  drill.  Hours  and 
instructors  as  in  Course  1. 

3a.  Literary  Groups.  Rosegger's  Waldheimat  finished.  Schil- 
ler's Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Baumbach's  Frau  Holde;  Schil- 
ler's Tell;  Frey  tag's  Die  Journalisten.  Four  hours, 
weekly.  Section  I.,  at  9,  Miss  Heppner;  II.,  at  10,  Doctor 
Peterson;  III.,  at  11:20,  Miss  Heppner. 

4a.  Continuation  of  Course  3a.  Die  Journalisten  completed. 
Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea. Hours  and  instructors  as  in  preceding  course- 
One  section  will  be  started  in  the  fall  semester. 

3&.  Industrial  Group.  Gore's  Science  Reader;  Cohn's  Uber 
Bakterien.    Four    hours    weekly.    Seetion    I.,    at    8.    Mr.. 

;   II.,  at  9,  Professor  Fossler. 

4&.  Continuation  of  Course  35.  Dippold's  or  Brandt  and 
Day's  Scientific  German  Reader.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Wis- 
senschaftliche  Vortrage.  Besides  these  technical  read- 
ings the  classes  will  take  up  at  least  one  text,  read  in 
the  literary  groups,  to  enable  students  to  continue  their 
German  with  the  literary  classes  in  Courses  5,  6. 

3c.  Historical     and     Economic     Groups.     Schiller's     EgmontV 

ntSf i°S  V  Wil1  TCV^  01?ly  f.0UT  times  weekly.    Only  students  in  the* 
Classical  Group  are  admitted  to  it. 
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Leben  und   Tod;    Belagerung  von   Antwerpen;    Frey tag's 
Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit  (Rittmeister  von 
Altrosen).    Four     hour*     weekly.     Doctor     Peterson,     at 
11:20. 
4c.  Continuation  of  preceding  course,  with  readings   adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
*5.  German    Literature    of    the    18th    Century.     Representative 
classics  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe.     M.,  W.,  F.     Section 
I.,  art  11:20,  Professor  Fossler;  II.,  at  2,  Doctor  Peterson. 
*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Nathan  der  Weise  will  receive 
special  attention   in   the   second   semester.     Students    are 
requested   to   provide  themselves   with   a   copy   of   Wells' 
History    of    German   Literature    or    Kluge's    National-Lit- 
teratur.     Freytag's     Technique     of     the     Drama     is     also 
strongly  recommended  to  students  in  these  courses.     Lec- 
tures,  papers,    and   reviews   by   students.     Hours   and   in- 
structors as  above. 
*7.  Teachers'  Course.     In  this  course  the  department  aims  to 
afford  students  such  opportunities  and  facilities  for  com- 
position and  conversation  as  the  class-room  can  furnish. 
Special  care  is  given   to  the   German   sentence   structure 
and   to   idiomatic    expressions.     The    work    is    thoroughly 
practical,  calculated  to  supplement  the  student's  reading 
knowledge  of  German.     The  entire  exercise  is  in  German 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.     Professor  Fossler. 
*8.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  consists  largely  in  writ- 
ten   exercises,    sometimes    by    way    of    translations,    but 
more   often    as    original    composition.     Students    who    in- 
tend to  take  their  teachers'  certificates  in  German  will  be 
required  to  take  Courses  7  and  8. 
*9.  Die  deutsche  Sprache,  in  ihrem  Werden  und  Wesen.     This 
course  is  designed  particularly  for  German-speaking  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  make  their  native  tongue  a  subject  of 
study.      Daniel    Sanders'    Satzbau   und    Wortfolge    and    O. 
Weise's    Unsere    Muttersprache    will    be    the    texts    used. 
T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.     Professor  Fossler. 
*10.  Continuation  of  Course  9. 
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•11.  Advanced  Course  in  German  Literature.  Goethe's  Wer- 
ther,  Egniont,     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.     Professor  Fossler. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Schiller's  Wallenstein;  Goethe's 
Faust. 

♦13.  German  Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  Modern  writers 
(Novel  and  Drama).  Representative  works  of  writers 
such  as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Kretzer,  Voss,  Stinde, 
Scheffel,  Bertha  v.  Suttner,  Anzengruber,  Hollander, 
Rosegger,  Fontane,  Wildenbruch  will  be  taken  up  in  this 
course.  Only  such  students  as  are  able  to  do  independ- 
ent work  in  advanced  reading-  are  admitted  to  this  class. 
Reports  and  reviews  are  made  weekly,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing-, the  professor  meeting  each  student  separately.  The 
full  course  gives  a  credit  of  three  hours  per  semester. 
Professor  Fossler. 

*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13. 

*Ai>.  Nineteenth  Century  Danish  Literature.  Library  readings 
and  historical  studies,  with  lectures  and  written  criti- 
cisms in  Danish.     T.,  Th.,  at  .     Doctor  Peterson. 

*16.  Norwegian  Literature.  Ibsen's  Doll  House,  Ghosts,  The 
Wild   Duck.     Bjornson,    selected  plays   and   stories.     Two 

hours.     ,    Doctor   Peterson.     The   English   version 

will  be  the  basis,  but  students  using  the  original  or  the 
German  translation  will  receive  a  credit  of  three  hours. 

*17.  Swedish.  First  semester.  Grammar  and  readings  for  be- 
ginners.    M.,  W.,  at .    Doctor  Peterson. 

*1S.  Continuation  of  preceding  course.  Tegner's  Frithiof  Saga, 
Runeberg's  Julquallen.     Doctor  Peterson. 

*19.  Gothic  and  its  relation  to  English  and  German  with  re- 
spect to  phonology,  vocabulary,  and  inflectional  system. 
Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik  and  text.  Douse's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas.  Lectures.  T.,  Th.,  at  3. 
Professor  Fossler. 

*20.  Old  High  German.  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik 
and  Lesebuch:  Hildebrandslied,  Muspilli,  Selections  from 
Ottfried's  Evengelien. 
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GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LEES,  MR.  DANN,  MR.  BENNETT,  MR.  BARRON 

J  Courses  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  preparatory  to  the  classical 
group,  may  also  be  taken  by  college  students  in  other 
groups,  and  full  credit  will  be  given  for  the  work.  These 
courses  will  be  offered  each  semester. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Course  1  must  have  com- 
pleted the  following  work: 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  (140  pages)  of  other  Attic  prose  writers. 

The  Iliad,  books  I.,  II.,  complete,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  (1,500  lines)  from  the  first  three  books. 

Prose  Composition:  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion, 134  pages;  or  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose,  39 
lessons. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  able  to  translate  at 
sight  easy  passages  in  Attic  prose,  and  to  put  into  Greek 
simple  English  sentences,  with  correct  spelling  and 
accent. 

COURSES 

a.  Beginning  Greek.  The  most  essential  facts  of  the  lan- 
guage; inflection  of  nouns;  the  regular  verbs;  thorough 
mastery  of  a  vocabulary  of  700  or  800  words;  reading  of 
easy  selections.  Hadley-Allen's  Grammar.  M.,  T.,  W., 
Th.,  F.,  at  10:20  and  11:20.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U. 
202.    Second  semester,  at  8,  Mr. ,  U.  202. 

6.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.  (Goodwin  and  White's  edi- 
tion). The  irregular  verbs;  special  attention  given  to  con- 
ditional sentences,  purpose  clauses,  and  principles  of  indi- 
rect discourse.  Exercises  in  Greek  prose  composition. 
(Pearson's  Greek  Prose,  pp.  7-37  and  72-95).     M.,   T.,  W., 
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Th.,  F.,  at  10:20  and  11:20.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann. 
V.  202.    First  semester,  at  S,  Mr. ,  IT.  202. 

c.  Xenophon's     Anabasis.      Books     II.,     III.,     IV.      Continued 

studies  in  syntax;  principles  of  word  formation  (Hadley- 
AllcnT  part  III.);  practice  in  sight  translation.  Exercises 
in  (J reek  prose  composition  (Pearson's  Greek  Prose,  pp. 
37-<!7,  and  95-134).  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F„  at  9  and  11:20.  First 
semester,  Mr.  ,  U.  201.     Second  semester,  at  9. 

d.  Tlie  Iliad.     Books   I.,.  II.,    III.,    omitting   the   catalogue    of 

the  ships.  (Seymour's  School  Iliad,  Books  I.- VI.).  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  Epic  dialect  and  syntax. 
Introduction  to  the  Homeric  hexameter,  and  drill  in  scan- 
sion,   M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9  and  11:20.     Second  semester, 

Mr- >   U.   201.     First   semester,   at   9,   Mr.    Dann   or 

Mr.  . 

1.  The  Iliad.    Books  IV.- VI.,  with  selections  from  other  parts 

of  the  poem.  Seymour's  School  Iliad,  Books  I.- VI.  Homeri 
Bias,  Dindorf-Hentze.  The  Odyssey.  Four  books  will  be, 
read  consecutively,  with  practice  in  sight  reading  from 
other  portions  of  the  first  twelve  books.  General  charac- 
teristics of  the  Homeric  poems  and  their  influence  on  later 
literature.  Perrin's  Odyssey,  Books  I.-IV.  Merry's 
Odyssey,  Books  I.-XII.  Jebb's  Introduction  to  Homer. 
If.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees, 
U.  201. 

2.  Herodotus.     Books    VI.- VII.      Merriam's    edition   is   recom- 

mended. Parallel  readings  from  the  standard  histories  of 
Greece.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Morgan's  Eight  Ora- 
tions, or  Steven's  Select  Orations.  The  life,  works,  and 
style  of  Lysias.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 

3.  Demosthenes.     Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.     The  editions  of 

Tyler  and  of  Tarbell  will  be  used.  The  history  of  Greece 
during  the  life  of  Demosthenes.  Plato.  Selections  from 
Phaado.  Wagner's  Phaedo.  An  outline  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy, with  library  readings.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.  First 
semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 
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4.  ^Eschylus.  The  Prometheus  Bound,  Wecklein-Allen's  or 
Mather's  edition.  The  Student's  Manual  of  Greek  Trag- 
edy, Verrall.  Sophocles.  The  Antigone.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  scansion  of  the  choral  odes.  The 
edition  of  D'Ooge  or  that  of  Humphreys  is  recommended. 
A  general  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to 
Aristotle.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Lees,  U.  201. 

*5.  Greek  Comedy.  Aristophanes:  The  Clouds,  Merry's  edition. 
The  Frogs,  Green's  edition.  History  of  the  development 
of  Greek  Comedy,  with  library  referen6es  and  readings. 
T.,  Th.,  at  3.    First  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 

*6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Aristophanes:  The  Birds,  Merry's- 
edition.  The  Plutus,  Nicolson's  edition.  Some  of  the 
more  notable  fragments  will  be  read  from  the  editions  of 
Kock  and  Meineke.  History  of  the  middle  and  new 
comedy,  with  library  readings  and  references.  T.,  Th.,  at 
3.     Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 

*7.  Greek  Tragedy.  ^Eschylus:  The  Saven  against  Thebes. 
Flagg's  edition  or  that  of  Sidgwick.  Sophocles:  The  Ajax. 
The  edition  of  Schneidewin  or  that  of  Wecklein  is  recom- 
mended. M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees,. 
U.  201.     1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Euripides:  Selected  plays.  Some 
of  the  more  important  fragments  will  be  read.  Nauck's 
edition  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  should  be  secured. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 
1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*9.  Plato.  Selected  dialogues.  Selections  from  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers. An  outline  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  library 
readings.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Professor  Lees, 
U.  201.     1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*10.  Thucydides.  Selections.  A  critical  study  of  the  speeches, 
combined  with  a  rapid  reading  of  the  narrative  portions. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 
1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*11.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.     This  course  is  designed  es- 
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pecially  for  those  who  expect  to  teach.  One  hour.  First 
semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  tL 
202. 

*13.  Lyric  and  Idyllic  Poetry.  Parallel  readings  from  Greek 
literature.  Farnell's  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  Buchholtz's. 
Anthologica  Lyrica.  Fritzsche's  Theocritus.  T.,  F.,  at  3. 
First  semester  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.  1900-'01  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

*14.  Pindar.  Gildersleeve's,  Seymour's,  and  Fennell's  editions. 
T.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.  1900-'01 
and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*13(/.  Pausanias.  The  Attica,  and  selections  from  other  books 
(Teubner  text).  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  ancient  .Greece- 
Plans,  accounts  of  modern  travelers,  and  reports  of  re- 
cent excavations  will  be  used  to  illustrate  and  supple- 
ment the  text.  T.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.. 
202.     1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

*14a.  Continuation  of  Course  13a.  Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann, 
U.  202.     1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

15.  New   Testament   Greek.     Selections   from   the   Acts   of   the 

Apostles  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Westcott 
and  Hort's  New  Testament.  M.,  at  3.  First  semester, 
Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.    1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Selections  from  the  Epistles  to- 

the  Ephesians  and  to  the  Romans.  M.,  at  3.  Second  se- 
mester, Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.  1899-1900  and  alternate  years 
thereafter. 

17.  Public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks.  Lectures  on  domestic 

life,  education,  schools,  athletics,  industries,  amusements,, 
marriage  and  burial  rites,  travel,  military  tactics,  finances- 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Baumeister's  Denk- 
maler  a.  d.  Griech.  Alterthum.  Miiller's  Privat  Alterthunu 
Bekker's  Charicles.  Th.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,. 
U.  202.     1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 
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19.  Greek  Mythology.  Lectures.  Reading's  from  original 
sources,  and  from  Murray's  Mythology;  Dyer's  Gods  of 
Greece;  Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens;  Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie.  W., 
at  3.  First  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.  1900-'01  and  al- 
ternate years  thereafter. 

^20.  Greek  Art.  Lectures  on  architecture,  sculpture,  pottery. 
Readings  from  Harrison's  Introductory  Studies  in  Greek 
Art.  Winckelmann's  History  of  Ancient  Art  among-  the 
Greeks  (translated  by  Lodge).  C.  O.  Muller's  Art  and  its 
Remains.  Birch's  History  of  Ancient  Pottery.  W.  at  3. 
Second  semester,  Mr.  Dann,  U.  202.  1900-'01  and  alternate 
years  thereafter. 

3J1.  Seminary  in  Greek  tragedy.  Critical  interpretation  of  one 
play  of  ^Eschylus  by  the  members  of  the  class  in  turn. 
Other  plays  of  ^Eschylus  will  be  read  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  poet's  language  and  literary  style.  Lectures 
on  the  development  of  Greek  tragedy.  Wecklein's  Pro- 
metheus, Teuffel's  Perser,  Enger's  Agamemnon,  Weil's 
JEschyli  Tragoedise.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Lees,  U.  201.  1900-'01  and  alternate  years  there- 
after. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course   21.     Critical  interpretation   of  the 

Ajax  or  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  Other  plays  of  Sophocles  and  some  plays  of 
Euripides  will  be  read,  paying  special  attention  to  the  dra- 
matic action  and  metrical  art.  The  life,  works,  and  style 
of  the  three  tragic  poets.  An  introduction  to  Greek 
rhythmic  and  metric.  The  student  should  secure  the 
Wunder-Wecklein,  or  the  Schneidewin-Nauck,  edition  of 
the  plays  of  Sophocles.  Schmidt's  Rhythmic  and  Metric, 
translated  by  John  Williams '  White.  Griechische  Metrik 
and  Die  antike  Compositionslehre,  by  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  semester,  Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 
1900-'01  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

23.  Seminary  in  Greek  oratory.     Critical  interpretation  of  the 

De  Corona  of  Demosthenes  by  the  members  of  the  class 
in  turn.    Readings  from  the  orators  with  special  reference 
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to  the  development  of  the  oratorical  style.  Lectures  on 
the  history  and  development  of  Attic  oratory.  Each  stu- 
dent should  secure  the  Teubner  edition  of  the  Greek  ora- 
tors, and  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  Dionysii  opera  omnia, 
vol.  V.-YI.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Lees,  U.  201.    1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester.     1899-1900  and 

alternate  years  thereafter. 

25.  Practical  exercises  in  translating-  Greek  into  English  and 

English  into  Greek,  from  dictation.  Th.,  at  4.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Lees,  U.  201. 

26.  Continuation  of'Course  25.     Second  semester. 

27.  Greek    Literature    from    Homer    to    Aristotle.      Lectures, 

library  readings,  and  illustrative  extracts  from  the  texts 
of  the  authors  treated.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  evolution  and  development  of  the  different  divisions 
of  Greek  literature.     Two  hours.     Professor  Lees. 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  27. 


HISTORY 

American  History  and  Jurisprudence 

PROFESSOR  CALDWELL,  DOCTOR  POUND,  MR.  PERSINGER,  MRS. 


REED, 


Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  general  or  introductory 
courses,  and  may  be  taken  by  any  student  of  college 
rank,  although  all  are  advised  to  begin  their  historical 
work  with  Courses  1  and  2  of  European  History.. 

Students  may  begin  their  work  with  either  Course  1, 
2,  or  3,  as  they  prefer;  but  those  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  the  department  should  take  the  courses  in  order. 
Courses  3  and  4  are  intended  especially  for  those  who 
have  time  for  only  one  year's  work  in  American  History. 

14 
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It  will  save  much  time  and  many  mistakes  if  all 
students  will  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department 
before  registering  for  any  of  the  advanced  courses. 

COURSES 

1.  Colonial  Period  in  American  History.    English  settlements; 

their  growth  and  development;  their  institutions.  The 
relation  of  the  colonies  to  each  other  and  to  the  mother 
country.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Mrs.  Reed, 
U.  209. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Early  attempts  at  Union.     The 

French  and  Indian  War.  The  American  Revolution; 
causes  and  results.  The  Confederation;  its  failure.  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Mrs.  Reed,  U.  209. 

3.  The  Constitutional  Period,  1785-1S29.    Formation  of  the  con- 

stitution, and  its  interpretation.  War  of  1812.  Territorial 
expansion.  Nationality.  Lectures,  readings,  papers.  Sec- 
tion I.,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Section  II.,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First 
semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  U.  210. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1865. 

Second  semester  as  above. 

5.  American  Diplomatic  History,  1775-1898.     Courses  3,  4,  and 

international  law  should  precede  or  accompany  this  course. 
T.,  Th.,  at  11:20.     First  semester,  ,  U.  209. 

6.  State  and  Local  History.     Charters,  constitutions  of  states, 

county  governments,  etc.,  will  be  studied.  T.,  Th.,  at 
11:20.    Second  semester, ,  U.  209. 

7.  Slavery  in  the  United  States.     Its  origin,  development,  and 

downfall.  Its  influence  on  American  life.  Present  prob- 
lems. T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell, 
U.  210.    At  least  one  year's  study  of  history  must  precede. 

8.  Social   and  Religious   History   of   the   United   States.     Lec- 

tures, readings,  papers.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  9.  Second  semes- 
ter, Professor  Caldwell,  U.  210.  At  least  one  year  of 
American  history  must  precede. 

9.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.     This  course 
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will  trace  the  rise  of  the  written  constitution  in  the  colo- 
nies and  the  states;  its  application  to  the  Nation;  its  in- 
terpretation by  the  departments  of  government,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  courts.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester, 
Professor  Caldwell,  U.  210. 

10.  Theory  of  the  State.     Present  doctrines.     Bluntschli,  Bur- 

gess, Willoughby,  etc.,  will  be  used.  Also  as  far  as  time 
will  permit  Aristotle,  Locke,  Rousseau,  etc.,  will  be  stud- 
ied. M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Professor  Caldwell, 
U.  210. 

11.  Constitutional  Law.     Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law 

as  a  basis,  with  references  to  authoritative  texts.  T.,  Th., 
at  8.    First  semester,  Doctor  Pound,  U.  209. 

12.  Constitutional   Law.     Continuation   of  Course   11.     T.,   Th., 

at  8.     Second  semester,  Doctor  Pound,  U.  209. 

13.  Jurisprudence.    An  Introduction  to  Legal  Theory.    Keener's 

Selections  on  the  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  class-work,  supplemented  by  more  extended 
readings  in  Austin  and  selections  from  Clark  and  Pollock. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  12:10.    First  semester,  Doctor  Pound,  U.  209. 

14.  Jurisprudence    from    the    Historical    Standpoint.      Ancient 

Law.  The  development  of  some  of  the  principal  legal 
doctrines.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  12:10.  Second  semester,  Doctor 
Pound,  U.  209. 

15.  A  Study  of  Lincoln  and  His  Times.     Lincoln  will  be  made 

the  central  figure,  but  Douglas  also  will  be  studied  as  his 
great  competitor.     T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.    ,  U.  210. 

16.  A  continuation  of  Course  15.     Lincoln  in  the  civil  war  will 

be  dwelt  on  especially.    T.,  Th.,  at  10:20. ,  U.  210. 

17.  The  Frontier.     Its  movement  westward.     A   special   study 

will  be  made  of  the  influence  of  the  frontier  on  American 
life,  institutions,  and  character.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.  First 
semester,  Mr.  Persinger,  U.  209. 

18.  Territorial  Expansion.     This  course  will  be,  in  part,  a  con- 

tinuation of  the  preceding,  but  it  will  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  prob- 
lems   which    have    arisen    in    connection    with    territorial 
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expansion;  boundary  questions,  etc.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Mr.  Persinger,  U.  209. 

19.  Political  History  of  the  United  States.    The  making-  of  laws; 

parties  and  their  organization;  platforms;  public  opinion 
— its  formation,  etc.  T.,  Th.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Mr. 
Persinger,  U.  210. 

20.  Continuation    of    Course    19.     Second    semester,    Mr.    Per- 

singer, U.  210. 
"21.  Graduate  seminar.     Study  of  selected   topics.     Papers,   re- 
ports, criticisms.     Presentation  and  discussion  of  theses. 
Hours   to  be  arranged.     First   semester,   Professor   Cald- 
well, L.  Seminar  Rooni. 

"22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.    Second  semester. 

23.  Roman  Law.     The  Institutes  of  Justinian.     Selections  from 

Gaius.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Doctor  Pound, 
U.  209. 

24.  An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Common  Law.     Sources 

and  early  history.  The  jury  and  other  modes  of  trial. 
Development  of  the  law  of  evidence.  The  law  of  real  prop- 
erty to  the  abolition  of  Feudal  Tenures.  The  rise  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (to  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon).  The  de- 
velopment of  law  of  contracts.  The  common  law  courts 
to  the  Judicature  Acts.  The  bar:  its  history  and  organi- 
zation. The  common  law  in  America.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4. 
Second  semester,  Doctor  Pound,  U.  209. 

25.  Problems  of  Recent  History,  1861-1899.     Lectures,  readings, 

and  papers.  Special  work  in  the  sources.  An  advanced 
course.  Probably  not  given  in  1899-1900.  T.,  Th/,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Professor  Caldwell,  U.  210.  At  least  one 
year  of  American  history  must  precede. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 

27.  Eoman  Law:    Select  titles  from  the  Digest;    critical  study 

of  selected  topics.  The  Modern  Roman  Law.  First  semes- 
ter.   Three  hours.    Not  given  in  1899-1900.     Doctor  Pound. 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  27.     Second  semester. 

29.  Canon  Law.     General  survey  and  study  of  selected  topics. 
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First  semester.  Two  hours.  Not  given  in  1S99-1900.  Doc- 
tor Pound. 

30.  Theory  of  Criminal  Liability.    Second  semester.    Two  hours. 

Xot  given  in  1S99-1900.     Doctor  Pound. 

31.  International  Law.     Snow's  Cases  and  library  readings.    M., 

W.,  F.,  at  8.    First  semester,  Doctor  Pound,  U.  209. 

33.  Method    Course.     A    course    designed    primarily    for    those 

who  intend  to  teach,  and  for  those  who  have  not  taken 
European  History  1  and  2.  It  will  deal  with  bibliography, 
criticism,  interpretation  of  sources,  and  in  general  with 
the  details  of  handling  sources.  Open  to  all  students  in 
history  work.     T.,  at  8.      First  semester,  Mrs.  Eeed,  U.  209. 

34.  Continuation  of  Course  33. 


European  History 

PROFESSOR   FLING,   DOCTOR  JONES 

Students  intending  to  specialize  in  European  History 
should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  as  soon 
as  possible  about  their  work.  Training  in  European  His- 
tory is  indispensable  to  all  students  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  teach  the  subject  in  a  high  school.  Such 
preparation  is  incomplete  without  training  in  a  number 
of  auxiliary  subjects.  Before  completing  his  work  the 
student  must  be  able  to  use  at  least  two  European  lan- 
guages (French  and  German).  To  this  end  the  depart- 
ments of  Germanic  Languages  and  European  History 
have  already  begun  to  co-operate,  and  historical  reading 
in  German  is  offered  to  second  year  students  in  German. 
The  closest  relation  exists  between  Psychology  and  His- 
tory, and  in  the  near  future  a  special  course  in  Psychol- 
ogy will  be  offered  in  the  second  semester  for  history 
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students.  The  training  in  interpretation,  given  in  Eng- 
lish Literature,  is  of  great  value  in  history  work.  Logic 
is  the  foundation  for  part  of  the  work  in  combination, 
while  Economics  and  Sociology  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  general  conditions  under  which  a  society 
evolves.  The  History  of  Philosophy  is  closely  allied 
with  the  Philosophy  of  History. 

A  good  working  knowledge  of  English  and  American 
History  must  form  part  of  the  student's  mental  equip- 
ment at  graduation. 

These  are  the  leading  subjects  that  are  closely  allied 
with  European  History.  Without  some  knowledge  of 
them,  the  student  of  history  is  handicapped. 

All  knowledge  of  history  cannot  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  sources,  but  all  scientific  historical  training 
must  be  based  upon  the  sources  and  must  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  latest  form  of  the  method  that  alone 
constitutes  history  a  science. 

The  courses,  after  the  first  year,  are  divided  into  two 
parts  of  two  hours  and  one  hour  each.  The  first  part  of 
two  hours  will  consist  of  lectures,  readings,  discussions, 
and  the  study  of  short  source  extracts;  the  last  part  of 
one  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a  more  careful  study  of  some 
source,  to  result  in  a  paper.  These  special  studies  are 
intended  to  illustrate  some  portion  of  the  method  work 
under  Interpretation,  Combination,  or  some  portion  of 
Criticism.  The  first  year's  work  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  all  the  rest  and  must  be  taken  first.  It  consists 
of  lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  training  upon  the 
sources,    together    with    an    introduction    to    historical 
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method.  This  course  is  recommended  to  students  that 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  evolution  of  Euro- 
pean life  and  with  methods  of  historical  work. 

After  the  first  year,  students  are  recommended  to  take 
but  one  seminar  course  at  a  time.  Two  lecture  courses 
may  be  carried  at  the  same  time,  but  every  student  must 
have  one  seminar  course. 

COURSES 

1.  General  Survey.     Required  of  all  students  beginning  work 

in  European  history.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Fling,  Ch.,  and  Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.    Second  semester.    M.,  T.,  Th.,  F. 

Ch.   and  L.  308. 

3.  English  History  until  1603.     Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2. 

and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seminar.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20. 
First  semester.  1899-1900,  1900-1901,  and  alternate  years 
thereafter.    Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

4.  English  History  after  1603.     Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2, 

and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seminar;  but  need  not  be 
preceded  by  3.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester.  1899- 
1900,  1900-1901,  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Doctor 
Jones,  L.  308. 

5.  6.  A  general  course  on  the  History  of  Germany,  similar  in 

scope  and  purpose  to  3  and  4,  will  be  given  in  1901-1902, 

and  alternate  years  thereafter.  As  above.  Doctor  Jones, 
L.  308. 

7.  Mediaeval  Europe  from  the  Teutonic  Invasions  to  the  End 

of  the  Carolingian  Period.  Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seminar.  M.,  F.,  at  10:20. 
First  semester.  1899-1900,  1900-1901,  and  alternate  years 
thereafter.    Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

8.  Mediaeval  Europe  from  the  second  Revival  of  the  Empire 

to  the  Renaissance.  Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  seminar;  but  need  not  be  pre- 
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ceded  by  7.  M.,  F.,  at  10:20.  Second  semester.  1899-1900, 
1900-1901,  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Doctor  Jones, 
L.  308. 
9, 10.  A  course  on  certain  phases  of  mediaeval  life  will  be  of- 
fered in  1901-1902  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Must 
be  preceded  by  1,  2,  7,  and  8.  As  above.  Doctor  Jones, 
L.  308. 

*11.  Period  of  the  Renaissance.  Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seminar.  M.,  F.,  at  9.  First 
semester.  1901-1902  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Doc- 
tor Jones,  L.  308. 

*12.  Period  of  the  Reformation,  until  1555.  Must  be  preceded 
by  1  and  2,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seminar.  M., 
F.,  at  9.  First  semester  1899-1900,  second  semester  1901- 
1902,  and  alternate  years  thereafter.    Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

*13.  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Must 
be  preceded  by  1  and  2,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
seminar.  M.,  F.,  at  9.  First  semester.  1900-1901  and  alter- 
nate years  thereafter.    Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

*14.  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Must  be  preceded  by 
1  and  2,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seminar.  M.,  F., 
at  9.  Second  semester.  1899-1900,  1900-1901,  and  alternate 
years  thereafter.  A  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 
Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

15.  Seminar  I.    Interpretation  of  Tacitus'  Germania.     Required 

of  all  second  year  students  in  European  history.  W.,  at 
10:20.    First  semester,  Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

16.  Seminar  II.     Ashley's  Wars  of  Edward  III.  from  the  point 

of  view  of  historical  construction.  Required  of  all  second 
year  students  in  European  history.  W.,  at  10:20.  Second 
semester,  Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

*17.  Seminar  III.  Study  upon  the  Reformation,  German  sources 
will  be  used.  Required  of  all  third  year  students.  W. 
First  semester,  Doctor  Jones,  L.  308. 

*18.  Seminar  IV.  Study  upon  France  in  the  17th  Century.  The 
Memoires  of  Mme.  de  Motteville  will  be  studied.  The 
work  will   serve   to  illustrate   Criticism.     Required   of  all 
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third  year  students.     W.     Second  semester,  Doctor  Jones, 
L.  Seminar  room. 

*19.  The  French  Revolution.  May  be  taken  after  two  years' 
work  in  the  department.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  required.  W.,  F.  First  semester,  Professor 
Fling,  L.  308. 

*20.  The  Napoleonic  Era.  May  be  taken  after  two  years  of  work. 
W.,  F.     Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  308. 

*21.  The  History  of  Eussia  to  1689.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Fling,  L.  308. 

*22.  The  History  of  Russia  from  16S9  to  the  present  time.  T., 
Th.,  at  10:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Fling,  L.  308. 


HORTICULTURE 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    EMERSON 

Though  Forestry  is  not  a  part  of  Horticulture,  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  work  in  Forestry  (Course  6)  is  offered  in 
this  department. 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  must  precede 
Courses  3,  4,  8,  9,  and  10,  and  are  of  value  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Courses  5,  6,  and  7. 

Agriculture  1  will  be  an  advantage  as  preparation  for 
the  work  in  Horticulture  and  should  precede  or  accom- 
pany Course  1. 

Botany  1  and  2  should  precede  or  accompany  Courses 
1  and  2;  should  precede  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6;  and  must 
precede  Courses  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

Botany  9  and  10,  or  15  and  16,  should  precede  Courses 
9  and  10  and  must  precede  all  graduate  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  take  the  courses  in 
Horticulture  in  the  following  order: 
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Second  year  students,  Courses  1  and  2. 
Third  year  students,  Courses  3,  4,  7,  and  8. 
Fourth  year  students,  Courses  5,  6,  9,  and  10. 

COURSES 

1.  General  Horticulture.     This  is  designed  to  give  a  general 

survey  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  horticulture,  in- 
cluding such  topics  as  soils  and  fertilizers,  tillage,  propa- 
gation, training,  pruning,  harvesting,  storing,  marketing, 
varieties  and  their  improvement,  treatment  of  insect  ene- 
mies and  diseases,  forcing,  etc.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
readings,  and  laboratory  practice.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  N.  104. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Three  hours  credit.     Second  se- 

mester, N.  104. 

3.  Pomology.     A  technical  study  of  fruits,   their  description, 

classification,  culture,  etc.  Lectures,  readings,  and  occa- 
sional laboratory  practice.  Two  hours  credit.  First  se- 
mester, N.  104.    Not  offered  in  1899-1900. 

4.  Vegetable  Gardening.     A  technical  study  of  kitchen-garden 

vegetables:  description,  classification,  culture,  etc.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  occasional  laboratory  practice.  Two 
hours  credit.  Second  semester,  N.  104.  Not  offered  in 
1899-1900. 

5.  Ornamental    Gardening.     A   study   of   the   more   important 

greenhouse  flowers  and  plants  and  of  the  principal  orna- 
mental plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  adapted  to  outdoor  plant- 
ing in  Nebraska.  These  plants  will  be  studied  with  ref- 
erence to  their  culture,  classification,  decorative  value, 
etc.  The  course  will  also  include  a  discussion  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  home  grounds,  school  grounds,  cemeteries, 
highways,  parks,  etc.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  laboratory  practice.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester,  N.  104. 
0.  Forestry.  The  course  will  include  something  of  dendrology, 
silvi-culture,  and  forest  influences.  Eeadings,  with  occa- 
sional lectures  and  practice  in  the  identification  of  forest 
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trees  and  woods.  The  work  is  based  upon  vols.  1  and  2 
of  Schlich's  Manual  of  Forestry  and  publications  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester,  N.  104. 

*7.  Plant-Breeding.  A  study  of  the  improvement  of  plants  un- 
der cultivation,  including  a  discussion  of  hybridization, 
selection,  and  effect  of  environment.  Readings  and  lec- 
tures, with  a  limited  amount  of  practice  in  hybridizing 
plants.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  N.  104.  Not 
offered  in  1899-1900. 

*8.  Horticultural  Problems.  Drill  in  planning  experiments,  a 
critical  study  of  selected  investigations  reported  by  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Stations,  and  an  investigation  of 
a  few  problems,  with  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
jects investigated.  Readings,  laboratory  or  field  work, 
and  conferences.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  N. 
104.    Not  offered  in  1S99-1900. 

*9.  Investigation.  Problems  in  Nebraska  horticulture  may  be 
investigated  in  connection  with  the  horticultural  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  student  may 
study  a  plant  or  group  of  related  plants  with  reference 
to  classification,  description,  culture,  improvement,  etc.; 
some  cultural  question  in  connection  with  numerous 
plants;  or  some  problem  in  plant-breeding.  Conferences 
and  reports.  Two  to  five  hours  credit.  First  semester, 
N.  107. 

*10.  Continuation  or  repetition  of  Course  9.     Two  to  five  hours 
credit.    Second  semester,  N.  107. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    BARBER,    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    JOHNSON 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  to 
help  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  the  language  through  a  study  of  its  development, 
rather  than  to  stop  with  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts 
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of  the  language  of  any  period.  No  special  grammar  is- 
used,  but  reference  is  made  to  several  grammars  for  the 
statement  of  fundamental  facts.  The  intention  is  to  lead 
the  student  to  build  up  his  grammatical  knowledge  and 
the  laws  of  the  language  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience. 

COURSES 

1.  Cicero:   De  Senectute,  with  Latin  Composition;   a  thorough 

drill  on  the  syntax  of  moods  and  tenses;  special  attention 
given  to  the  classification  of  subordinate  clauses.  M.,  T.r 
Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  9;  III.,  at  10:20.  First  semester, 
Professor  Barber,  U.  204. 

2.  Livy:    Books   XXI.   and   XXII.     Practice   at   sight  reading. 

Study  of  moods  and  tenses,  and  of  subordinate  clauses 
continued.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8;  II.,  at  9;  III.,  at  10.20. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  204. 

3.  Horace:   Selected  Odes,  Satires,  Epistles,  Carmen  Saeculare 

and  Ars  Poetica;  Prosody.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  9;  II.,  at 
10:20.     First  semester,  Doctor  Johnson,  U.  203. 

4.  Plautus:    Captlvi;    Terence:    Adelphce;    Tacitus:    Germania 

and  Agricola.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  9;  II.,  at  10:20.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Doctor  Johnson,  U.  203. 

5.  Suetonius:  Lives  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar;  sight  read- 

ing. T.,  Th.,  at  2.  First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U. 
204. 

6.  Pliny:   Selected  letters;   Juvenal:    Selected  satires;   reading 

from  hearing.  T.,  Th.,  at  2.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Barber,  U.  204. 

7.  Eoman  Archaeology;    topography   and   the   construction   of 

buildings,  walls,  fortifications,  etc.,  in  ancient  Rome.  Lec- 
tures, illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Papers  are  required 
of  students  on  special  topics.  Open  to  students  not  in 
the  Classical  Group,  if  they  have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
German.  W.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Bar- 
ber, U.  204.     1899-1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
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8.  Roman  Antiquities;  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans; 
arrangement  of  their  houses;  wall  decorations  in  Pompeii. 
Lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Papers  as  in 
Course  7.  Open  to  students  as  in  Course  7.  W.,  F.,  at 
11:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  204.  1899- 
1900  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
*9.  Cicero:  Selected  Letters;  Tacitus:  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus; 
Catullus:  Selections,  a  written  or  oral  resume  in  Latin  of 
the  text  read.  M.,  W.,  at  2.  First  semester,  Doctor  John- 
son, U.  203. 

*10.  Quintilian:  Selections  from  Books  X.  and  XII.;  Martial: 
Selections.  Practice  in  rapid  reading.  M.,  W.,  at  2.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Doctor  Johnson,  IT.  203. 

♦11.  Composition.  Practice  in  connected  Latin  writing.  F.,  at 
2.     First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  204. 

~*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

"*13.  Latin  Grammar.  An  elementary  course  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  Latin  moods.  Lectures.  Th.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Professor  Barber,  U.  204. 

*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

-*15.  Plautus:  Menaechmi;  Terence:  Andria;  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Drama.  W.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semes- 
ter, Doctor  Johnson,  U.  203. 

"*16.  Cicero:  Tusculan  Disputations  or  de  Officiis,  with  lectures 
on  Cicero's  philosophy.  Oral  or  written  summaries  in 
Latin  of  the  text  read.  W.,  F.,  at  3.  Second  semester, 
Doctor  Johnson,  U.  203. 

~*17.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman  Literature,  with  selec- 
tions from  representative  authors.  T.,  Th.,  at  3.  First  se- 
mester, Doctor  Johnson,  U.  203. 

*18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.    Second  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  HODGMAN,  AD- 
JUNCT PROFESSOR  CANDY,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  CHAT- 
BURN,  MR.  MORITZ,  MR.  ENGBERG,  MR.  SIFF,  PROFESSOR 
SWEZEY 

COURSES 

1.  Trigonometry.     M.,   T.,  W.,   Th.,  F.     First   semester,  I.,  at 

8,  Associate  Professor  Hodgman,  M.  307,  Mr.  Siff,  M.  306; 
IT.,  at  10:20,  Mr.  Engberg,  M.  303;  III.,  at  11:20,  Mr.  Price, 
M.  305. 

2.  Analytic  Geometry.     Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  se- 

mester. 

lc.  Trigonometry.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  I.,  at  8,  Professor  Swezey, 
M.  305;  II.,  at  9,  Mr.  Engberg,  M.  303;  III.,  at  10:20,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Hodgman,  M.  307;  IV.,  at  11:20,  Associate 
Professor  Hodgman,  M.  307;  V.,  at  12:20,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Hodgman,  M.  303.     Repeated  in  second  semester. 

2c.  Analytic  Geometry.    Continuation  of  lc.     Second  semester. 

3c.  Logic  of  Algebra.  Continuation  of  2c  or  2.  M.,  T.,  W., 
Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.    Mr.  Moritz,  M.  306. 

4c.  Elementary  Calculus.  Continuation  of  3c.  At  9,  Associate 
Professor  Hodgman,  M.  307.    Second  semester. 

FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  ENGINEERING  AND   MATHEMATICAL-PHYSICAL 

GROUPS 

3«.  Calculus.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.  Adjunct  Professor 
Candy,  M.  304.     Will  be  discontinued  in  1900. 

4a.  Continuation  of  3a.    Second  semester. 

1&.  Determinants  and  Analytic  Geometry.  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F., 
at  10:20.  Adjunct  Professor  Candy,  M.  304;  Mr.  Engberg, 
M.  303. 

2&.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.    Continuation  of  lb.    Sec- 
ond semester. 
3S.  Calculus.     Continuation  of  2b.     T.,  W.,  Th.,   F.,  at  9.     Ad- 
junct Professor  Chatburn,  M.  304. 
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4b.  Calculus.     Continuation  of  3&. 

5.  Differential  Equations.     Continuation  of  4a  and  4&.     T.,  W., 

Th.,  F.,  at  9.    Professor  Davis,  M.  305. 

6.  Theory  of  Probability.    Continuation  of  5.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9. 

Professor  Davis,  M.  305.    Second  semester. 
*7.  Differential  Equations.     Requires  a  knowledge  of  Course  5. 

Xot  given  in  1S99-1900. 
*3.  Continuation  of  9.    Second  semester. 
*9.  Advanced    Analytic    Geometry.      Requires    a   knowledge    of 

Course  3.    T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  5.     Adjunct  Professor  Candy, 

M.  304.     Full  course. 
*10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 
*11.  Elemental  Theory  of  Functions.     Continuation  of  5.     M., 

W.,  F.,  at  2.    Mr.  Engberg,  M.  303.    Second  semester. 

*12.  Geometry  of  Position.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3.     Mr.  Engberg,  M. 
303. 


METEOROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR    SWEZBY,    MR.    LOVELAND 

COURSES 

1.  General   Meteorology.    A   study  of   the  earth's  atmosphere 

and  the  movements  and  changes  taking  place  in  it.  winds, 
storms,  rainfall,  weather,  and  climate.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, and  the  study  of  weather  maps  and  records.  Two 
hours  credit.     First  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

la.  Laboratory  course  in  the  use  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments, their  construction,  errors,  corrections,  and  reduc- 
tions; the  theory  and  use  of  self- registers;  the  forms  of 
record  and  computation;  with  lectures  on  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  and  its  work.  One  hour  credit. 
Mr.  Loveland. 

2a.  Continuation  of  Course  la.     Second  semester. 

3.  Climatology,— local   and   general.     Statistical   meteorology; 
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generalizations,  averages,  periodicities,  irregularities.  The 
relation  of  climate  to  geology,  to  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  to  anthropology.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester, 
Professor  Swezey.    Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 

4.  Weather  and  Weather  Forecasting.     Construction   of  daily 

maps;  empiric  laws  of  weather  changes  as  dependent 
upon  meteorological  conditions  and  geographical  features; 
weather  types;  prediction  of  storms,  cold  waves,  frosts, 
etc.;  verification  of  predictions.  Two  hours  credit.  Must 
be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Swezey. 

5.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  observa- 

tions. Two  hours  credit.  First  semester,  Professor 
Swezey.* 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

5a.  Spherical  Astronomy.  A  study  of  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  seen 
upon  it.  Either  two  or  two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
First  semester,  Professor  Swezey.  Requires  a  knowledge 
of  plane  trigonometry. 

6a.  Gravitational  Astronomy.  A  study  of  the  distances,  real 
motions,  masses,  and  other  constants)  of  the  planets.  In 
general,  a  study  of  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. Either  two  or  two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Second  semester. 

5&.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Including  the  subjects  covered 
by  5ff  and  6a,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the 
regular  work  in  Mathematics  2  or  2c.  Must  be  preceded 
by  plane  trigonometry.  Either  four  or  five  hours  credit. 
Second  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

6&.  A  repetition  of  5&.  Second  semester.  May  be  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  Mathematics  2  or  2c. 

6c.  A  repetition  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Practical    Astronomy.     Theory    and   use    of   the   telescope, 

transit,  and  similar  instruments;  "their  errors  and  correc- 
tions;  determination  of  time,  longitude,  latitude,  etc.,  by 


*The  Courses  5-6  and  5a-6a  are  mutually  supplementary  and  together 
constitute  a  well-rounded  course  in  general  astronomy. 
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various  methods;  largely  evening  work;  must  be  preceded 
by  5a,  56,  or  66,  but  Courses  5  and  6  are  not  required.    Two 
hours  credit.     First  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 
8.  Practical   Astronomy.     Continuation   of   Course   7.     Second 
semester. 

10.  Astronomy   for  Engineers.     An   abridgement   of   Courses   7 

land  8,  with  particular  reference  to  astronomical  methods 
of  establishing  a  meridian,  determining  latitude  and  find- 
ing local  time.  Practical  methods  with  a  minimum  of 
theory,  for  engineers  whose  time  will  not  permit  their 
taking  Courses  7  and  8.  Must  be  preceded  by  5a  or  6& 
Two  hours  a  week.     Second  semester,  Professor  Swezey. 

11.  Astrophysics.     Advanced    work   in   Descriptive   Astronomy, 

with  special  reference  to  Spectroscopic,  Photographic, 
Photometric,  and  similar  Astrophysical  methods  of  re- 
search. Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  6  and  7.  One  or 
more  hours  credit  for  readings  and  lectures,  with  addi- 
tional credit  for  practical  work.    Professor  Swezey. 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Advanced  Practical  Astronomy.     One  or  more  hours  credit. 

Professor  Swezey. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

15.  Theoretical  Astronomy.     Methods  of  calculating  orbits  and 

ephemerides.     Three  hours  credit.     Requires  the  Calculus. 
Professor  Swezey. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 


MR. 


courvSES 

1.  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.    I.,  T.,  at  5;  II.,  Th.,  at  5.    First 

semester,  G.  101. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.    Lectures  and  instructions  in  ad- 

vance and  rear  guard  duties,  outpost  duties.     First  attack 
and    defense,    patrolling,    and    reconnaissance.      First    se- 
mester. 
15 
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3.  Artillery  drill  regulations,  including  use  of  field  artillery 

in  battle,  ranging  and  pointing. 

4.  Continuation  of  above  course.     Second  semester. 

5.  Elementary   Military   Field   Engineering.     Construction   of 

hasty    entrenchments;    construction  of    military    bridges 

and  roads.    Uses  of  high  explosives.  M.,  W.,  at  2.     First 
semester,  G.  101. 

6.  Military  Topography  and  Sketching.  Map  reading.     Prac- 

tical work  in  selecting  and  occupying  defensive  positions 
and  reporting  their  military  advantages. 

Lectures  in  each  of  these  sessions  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time. 


MUSIC 

DIRECTOR    KIMBALL,    MR.    RANDOLPH,    MR.    HAGENOW, 
MRS.  RAYMOND,  MR.  WEHN 

Courses  1  and  2  carried  one  year,  combined  with 
Courses  3  and  4  carried  three  years,  count  as  a  three- 
fifths  course.    Courses  5  and  6  count  as  a  one-fifth  course 

for  each  year. 

Courses  9  to  16  are  elective  courses.  Only  one  elec- 
tive mav  be  taken  in  any  given  semester.  Courses  15 
and  16  may  only  be  carried  as  an  elective  after  at  least 
three  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University. 

COURSES 

1    Elementary  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music:    Training  in   cor- 

'  .   rect  fundamental  priciples,  preparatory  to  sight-reading. 

Chorus  work.  Th.,  at  5.  First  semester,  Mrs.  Raymond,  On. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3    Sio-ht  reading.     Choral  Training,  including  membership  and 

practice   in   the   University    Chorus.      Applicants    for   this 
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course  must  have  carried  Courses  1  and  2,  or  show  equiva- 
lent training-.    T.,  at  5.    First  semester,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Ch. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Second  semester. 

5.  Orchestral  Training:   Membership  and  practice  in  the  Uni- 

versity Orchestra,  with  recitals  and  programmes.     Th.,  at 
7.    First  semester,  Mr.  Hagenow,  Oh. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.     Second  semester. 

7.  Band    Training:     Membership    and    practice    in    the    Cadet 

Band.    M.,  W.,  F.,  at  5.    First  semester,  Mr.  Wehn,  G. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester. 

9.  Theory    of    Music.      Text-book    and    lectures.      Twice    each 

week.     First  semester,  Mr.  Randolph,  Sch.  of  M.  8. 

10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

11.  Elementary    Harmony.      Notation,    terminology,    formation 

of  chords,  modulation;  text-book,  lectures,  composition, 
and  practice.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  M.,  Th.,  at 
2.    First  semester,  Director  Kimball,  Sch.  of  M.  8.  ' 

12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 

13.  Advanced    Harmony.      Suspension,    harmonizing    melodies, 

with  canti  firmi  in  the  different  voices,  enharmonics,  figura- 
tion, four-to-eight  part  writing,   study  of  form,  counter- 
point.    T,  F.,  at  2.    First  semester,  Director  Kimball,  Sch 
of  M.  8. 

14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.     Second  semester. 

15.  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 


PEDAGOGY 

PROFESSOR   LUCKEY,    MR.    HART 

The  courses  in  Pedagogy  are  arranged  according  to  a 
certain  sequence,  and  will  be  found  of  more  value  if 
pursued  in  the  order  given  below.  The  department  is 
open  to  all  students  of  the  University,  though  the  work 
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is  arranged  primarily  for  third  and  fourth  year  students, 
and  graduates.  Kegular  students  wishing  to  pursue 
courses  in  this  department  are  advised  to  put  oft'  such 
work,  whenever  convenient,  until  their  third  and  fourth 
years. 

A  knowledge  of  Psychology  is  necessary  for  entrance 
to  Courses  4  and  8.  Courses  9,  10,  11,  and  12  are  open 
only  to  advanced  students  of  the  department,  or  to 
teachers  of  experience  who  are  qualified  to  undertake 
research  and  investigation. 

The  department  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
"Teachers'  Course,"  found  on  another  page.  Students 
wishing  to  complete  this  Course  should  arrange  to  take 
the  required  amount  of  professional  work  along  with 
other  undergraduate  studies.  Courses  1,  2,  4,  6  or  7, 
and  8  are  required  as  the  pedagogical  part  of  the  "pro- 
fessional knowledge"  of  all  candidates  for  the  University 
teachers'  certificate.    See  Teachers'  Course,  page  318. 

COURSES 

1.  History  of  Education.     Ancient   and   Mediaeval,   beginning 

with  the  earliest  periods  and  extending  to  the  time  of 
Pestalozzi.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  (a)  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  general  knowledge  of  the  more  important  steps  in 
the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  man- 
kind, including  man's  efforts  to  realize  his  ideals  through 
systems  of  education;  and  (ft)  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  more  intensive  and  systematic  study  of  educational 
problems  to  follow  later  in  the  course.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  109.  Also  section  la, 
M.,  W.,  from  7  to  8:30  p.  m.    Professor  Luckey,  L.  109. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Education,  from  the  time  of  Pestalozzi 

to    the    present,    including    the    beginning,    growth,    and 
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present  condition  of   education   in   America.     M.,    W.,   F 
at  10:20,  and  also  section  2a  at  7  to  8:30  p.  m.     Professor 
Luckej-,  L.  109. 

*3.  Educational  Classics.  This  course  includes  a  historical  and' 
critical  study  of  the  educational  writings  of  Rousseau  Pes- 
talozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer.  Aside  from  the 
intrinsic  value,  the  course,  will  be  found  of  much  assist- 
ance to  the  work  as  given  in  Course  4.  Rousseau's  Emile 
and  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude  will  be  the  works 
for  1899-1900. 

4.  Child  Study.  A  study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology 
of  childhood,  with  special  reference  to  the  pedagogical 
principles  involved.  This  course  will  include  (a)  a  careful 
study  of  the  more  valuable  literature  and  investigations 
on  the  study  of  children;  (&)  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
methods  used  in  child  study  and  their  respective  values- 
and  (c)  the  effect  of  child  study  on  methods  of  instruction 
and  other  subjects  of  scientific  pedagogy.  W.,  F.,  at  5 
Second  semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  109. 
*5.  Systems  of  Education.  Their  origin  and  development  in- 
cluding a  comparative  study  of  the  leading  systems  of 
education  in  Europe  and  America.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Luckey,  L.  105. 

6.  School  Supervision.     Deals  with  the  organization  and  man- 

agement of  schools,  correlation  of  studies,  te^t-books 
promotions,  discipline,  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  various 
topics  connected  with  school  supervision  and  management 
Visits  to  different  schools  will  be  made  and  the  practical 
application  of^the  theories  discussed.  T.,  Th.,  at  4.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  105. 

7.  Method  of  Instruction.     This  course  includes,    (a)   a  study 

of  the  historical  development  of  the  various  methods  used 
m  teachmg  elementary  and  secondary  studies;  (6)  a  criti- 
cal study  of  the  methods  now  in  use;  and  (e)  lectures 
from  various  members  of  the  faculty  with  reference  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  their  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 
T.,  Th.,  at  5.    First  semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  109. 
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*8.  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  deals  with  the  edu- 
cational aspects  of  those  problems  of  psychology  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  teaching.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  109. 
*9.  Educational  Ideals.  This  course  includes  a  study  -of  the 
formation,  growth,  and  influence  of  educational  ideals  as 
seen  in  different  periods  of  civilization.  Th.,  at  7  p.  m. 
First  semester,  Professor  Luckey,  L.  109. 

*10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

*11.  Graduate  Seminar.  Devoted  to  special  problems  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  child  study,  and  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. This  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  and  _  to 
advanced  students  in  Pedagogy.  T.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  First  se- 
mester, Professor  Luckey,  L.  105. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.    Second  semester. 


PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  HILL,   DOCTOR  HINMAN,   DOCTOR  

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  primarily 
for  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  but  Courses  1  and  3 
may  be  pursued  with  profit  by  iSophomores.  In  fact,  it  is 
advisable  for  students  who  wish  to  do  much  work  along 
the  lines  of  Science  and  Philosophy  to  elect  Logic,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy to  elect  Psychology  in  the  second  year  of  their 
course.  In  case  there  is  shown  to  be  a  need  for  such 
arrangement,  Course  1  may  be  repeated  in  the  second 
semester  so  as  to  enable  students  to  take  both  1  and  3 
in  the  same  year.  They  are  regarded  as  fundamental 
courses  for  this  department,  and  students  who  have 
taken   neither  are   not   supposed  to   register  for  other 
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courses  in  the  department  without  consulting  the  in- 
structors in  charge  of  such  courses. 

For  a  statement  of  the  required  work  in  Philosophy  of 
the  various  Study  Groups,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
outline  of  each  Group  given  above.  Those  who  wish  to 
secure  the  Teacher's  Certificate  must  take  Courses  1 
and  2,  or,  as  a  substitute  for  2,  such  a  combination  from 
Courses  5  to  8  as  may  be  worked  out  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Courses 
1  to  4  do  not  count  as  graduate  work. 

COUESES 

1.  General  Psychology.     This  course  aims  to  give  a  complete 

but  summary  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
mental  life.  Three  hours  credit.  Two  lectures  per  week 
and  one  recitation.  For  recitations  the  class  is  divided  into 
small  sections  meeting'  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 
Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  at 
10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Hill  and  assistants,  M. 
308  and  L.  106;  also  second  semester,  Professor  Hill,  M., 
W.,  F.,  at  11:20,  L.  109. 

2.  Experimental  Psychology.     This  course  consists  of  (a)  lec- 

tures and  readings  covering-  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  and 
practical  manner  the  field  of  experimental  psychology; 
and  (&)  a  laboratory  practice  course  parallel  with  the  lec- 
!  tures.  This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  General 
k  Psychology.  Three  hours  credit.  Two  lectures  per  week 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Lectures,  T.,  Th., 
at  11:20.  First  and  second  semesters,  Professor  Hill  and 
Doctor  ,  L.  109,  L.  107. 

3.  Logic.     Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  with  assigned  read- 

ings in  several  works.  Practice  in  the  use  of  syllogistic 
forms,  mechanical  equivalents,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
complex  arg-uments  to  logical  forms.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  109. 
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4.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  constructive  study  of  fun- 
damental problems  of  scientific  and  philosophical  thought, 
dealing-  with  such  conceptions  as  matter,  force,  life, 
heredity,  evolution,  purpose,  mind,  reason,  duty,  God. 
The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  scientific 
and  general  student,  and  to  serve  also  as  a  preparation 
for  further  work  in  philosophy.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
prescribed  readings.  Three  hours  credit.  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20. 
Recitations'  in  sections  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Second 
semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  109. 
*5.  Comparative  Psychology.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings 
covering  the  more  important  topics  in  animal  and  child 
Psychology.  It  is  intended  as  a  special  preparation  for 
the  courses  in  child  study  offered  by  the  department  of 
Pedagogy.  Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  First  semester, 
Doctor ,  L.  110. 

*6.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  social  mind.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings  from  Tarde,  Le  Bon,  Baldwin,  and 
others.  Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  at  5.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Hill,  L.  110. 

*7.  Mental  Pathology.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  upon 
illusions,  dreams,  hypnotism,  insanity,  idiocy,  deaf-mut- 
ism, blindness,  and  allied  topics.  Two  hours.  W.,  F.,  at 
4.     First  semester,  Doctor ,  L.  110.  i 

•8.  Physiological  Psychology.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1 
or  its  equivalent.  Two  hours.  W.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  se- 
mester, Doctor ,  L.  106. 

*9.  Special  Topics  in  Experimental  Psychology.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  laboratory  course.  In  the  first  semester  several 
short  studies  grouped  about  important  topics  are  pursued. 
Lectures  and  discussions  accompany  the  laboratory  work. 
In  the  second  semester  each  student  undertakes  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  special  problem  and  presents  the  results 
of  his  research  in  a  formal  paper.  Three  hours.  First 
semester,  Doctor  ,  L.  107. 

*10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.     Second  semester. 

•11.  History  of  Philosophy.     Outline  of  study  of   the  develop- 
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ment  and  relations  of  the  philosophical  systems  from 
Thales  to  Spencer,  with  an  introductory  study  of  the 
material  out  of  which  the  earliest  systems  grew.  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  4.     First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  109. 

*12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.    Second  semester. 

*13.  Ethics.  An  outline  of  the  ethical  theory  based  upon  a 
critical  study  of  the  chief  systems  of  ethics.  The  first 
part  deals  mainly  with  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal,  and 
the  second  with  its  application  to  the  regulation  of  life, 
individual  and  social.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  text-book 
study.     Two  hours.     T.,  Th.,  at  4.    First  semester,  Profes- 

*14.  Continuation  of  Course  13.    Second  semester. 

*15.  Comparative  Study  of  Religions.  The  development  of  re- 
ligion among  Aryans  and  Semites  will  be  studied  histori- 
cally, with  the  aim  of  determining  the  basis  and  content 
of  the  religious  consciousness;  and  the  great  religions  de- 
veloped by  these  peoples  will  be  analyzed  in  order  to  ex- 
plain and  evaluate  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  life 
which  they  involve.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  First  semester,  Doc- 
tor Hinman,  L.  110. 

*16.  Esthetics.  A  study  of  the  significance  of  beauty  and  of 
art,  with  a  discussion  of  the  basis  of  our  canons  of  taste. 
Two  hours.  T.,  Th.,  at  9.  Second  semester,  Doctor  Hin- 
man, L.  110. 

17.  Advanced    Psychology.      A    systematic    course    in    General 

Psychology.  Students  taking  this  course  will  be  expected 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject.  Three  hours,  time  to  be  arranged.  First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Hill,  L.  110. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 

19.  Psychological  Seminar.     For  the  study  of  special  problems 

in  Psychology.    Meeting  for  reports  and  consultation.     S., 

10  to  12.    First  semester,  Professor  Hill  and  Doctor , 

L.  110. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

21.  Logical   Theory.     This  course  deals  with   the  problems   of 
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logic  in  their  relation  with  general  philosophical  results. 
,  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  logical  theory  connected  with  the  names  of 
Lotze,  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  and  Sigwart.  Two  hours. 
First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  110. 
sor  Hill,  L.  109. 

22.  Continuation  of  Course  21.     Second  semester. 

23.  Special  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.     Hume  and 

Kant.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Empiricism,  involv- 
ing a  brief  study  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  followed  by  a 
careful  examination  of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 
Two  hours.     First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  110. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.    Second  semester. 

25.  Seminar  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics.     Study  of  recent  ten- 

dencies and  current  theories  in  speculative  thought.  Two 
hours.     First  semester,  Doctor  Hinman,  L.  110. 

26.  Continuation  of  Course  25.     Second  semester. 

27.  Advanced  Ethics.    Several  of  the  great  ethical  treatises  are 

studied  critically  each  year.  Two  hours,  time  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    First  semester,  Professor  Hill,  L.  110. 

28.  Continuation  of  Course  27.    Second  semester. 

29.  Ethical    Seminar.      Study    of    special    problems    in    ethics. 

Kegular  meeting  for  reports  and  discussions.  M.,  4  to  6. 
First  semester,  Professor  Hill,  L.  110. 

30.  Continuation  of  Course  29.    Second  semester. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

DOCTOR   HASTINGS,   MISS   BARR,   MR.   

The  object  of  physical  education,  indoor  and  outdoor, 
is  to  provide  suitable  forms  of  muscular  activity  and  rec- 
reation for  brain  workers,  to  cultivate  physical  judg- 
ment and  self-control,  and  to  keep  mind  and  body  in  the 
best  condition  for  work  and  for  resisting  disease.     To 
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these  ends,  preference  is  given  to  '"hygienic  work"  char- 
acterized by  quickness  and  vigor  rather  than  by  com- 
plexity of  action.  Gymnastic  games,  athletic  gymnastics, 
and  indoor  athletics  are  employed  as  far  as  useful  in 
general  classes.  They  form  an  important  element  in  the 
training  for  outdoor  athletics,  in  that  they  cultivate  en- 
durance and  vital  strength.  To  basket-ball  and  other 
recreation  games  employed  heretofore  three  new  games 
were  added,  in  1898-1890— volley-ball,  battle-ball,  and 
indoor  baseball. 

An  annual  indoor  athletic  contest  occurs  on  Charter 
Day.  The  preliminaries  for  this  contest  are  held  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  with  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  systematic  athletic  training  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  indoor  athletic  records. 

The  Courses  in  Physical  Education-Practice  are  open 
to  all  young  men,  as  electives,  with  a  credit  of  one-fifth 
of  a  course  for  the  work  of  each  semester.  Only  candi- 
dates for  a  certificate  in  the  "Course  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion'? may  elect  more  than  one  course  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation-Practice and  receive  credit  for  the  same.  By 
special  permission  of  the  Physical  Director  other  stu- 
dents may  enter  two  courses,  provided  that  one  is  a 
course  in  gymnastic  training,  and  the  other  a  course  in 
athletic  training,  but  only  one  credit  is  granted  for  both. 

Every  undergraduate  student  in  the  University  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  physical  examination  once  each  year. 
Members  of  all  classes  in  physical  training,  and  of  all 
University  athletic  teams,  are  required  to  take  a  physical 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which 
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that  training  commences.  Such  students  are  entitled  to 
a  second  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  semester. 
To  each  student  desiring  it,  a  plotted  chart  of  measure- 
ments and  strength  tests  is  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the 
chart  to  the  University.  Special  prescriptions  of  correct- 
ive forms  of  exercise  will  be  given  when  necessary,  and 
photographs  will  be  taken  of  special  cases  of  abnormal 
development. 

All  young  women  are  required  to  take  physical  train- 
ing thirty  minutes  on  eachvof  four  days  in  the  week  for 
the  first  two  years,  unless  excused  by  the  Chancellor, 
and  to  provide  themselves  with  regulation  gymnasium 
suits. 

The  general  health  and  development  of  all  young 
women  in  this  department  are  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  Director  of  the  women's  gymnasium.  All  those  re- 
quiring special  attention,  and  whose  health  will  not 
permit  their  taking  the  general  class  work,  will  be  given 
special  work  under  her  direction. 

A  regulation  gymnasium  suit  is  required  for  the  sec- 
ond year  class  in  gymnastics,  the  total  cost  of  which  is 
|5.00  to  |7.00. 

By  order  of  the  Faculty  young  men  who  are  unable  to 
register  for  Physical  Training  on  account  of  number  or 
conflict  of  hours  may  enroll  with  the  Physical  Director 
for  special  work  without  credit,  at  hours  which  he  may 
prescribe. 

The  same  rules  as  to  regular  attendance,  etc.,  shall 
apply  to  such  students  as  to  registered  students. 
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In  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  physical  education 
in  public  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  colleges,  the 
attention  of  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  is  in- 
vited to  the  k% Course  in  Physical  Training,"  pages 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  requires  for 
joung  men  the  completion  of  Course  1,  Hygiene,  and  of 
Courses  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  in  Physical 
Education-Practice;  Courses  la,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8a,  0,  10, 
11,  and  12  in  Physical  Education-Theory.  For  young 
women,  the  completion  of  the  same  course  in  Hygiene 
and  in  Physical  Education-Theory  is  required,  with  the 
addition  of  special  courses  7  and  8  for  women  which  will 
be  taken  under  Miss  Barr.  Young  women  take  also  the 
courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  in  Physical  Education-Practice 
with  Miss  Barr. 

It  is  intended  that  the  professional  work  requisite  for 
the  obtaining  of  a  University  Certificate  from  this  De- 
partment shall  be  taken  along  with  other  undergraduate 
studies. 


COURSES 

HYGIENE 

Natural,  public  and  personal.  The  history  of  the  subject 
in  brief.  Advantages  of  regular  exercise:  Vitality  vs. 
muscular  power;  development  of  the  vital  functions;  res- 
piration, circulation,  digestion.  Foods:  values,  sources, 
digestibility,  etc.  Stimulants  and  narcotics.  Bathing, 
clothing,  ventilation,  heating,  drainage,  and  plumbing! 
Care  of  the  eye.  Young  men,  special  physiology  and  per- 
sonal purity.  Young  men:  I.,  W.,  F.,  at  2;  young  women: 
IT.,    W.,    F.,    at    11:20.      First   semester,    Doctor    Hastings. 

Two  hours  credit. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION-THEORY 

la.  Measurements  and  charts.  Lectures  and  practice  in  re- 
cording measurements,  making-  out  charts,  etc.  First  se- 
mester, Doctor  Hastings.  Demonstration  for  women,  Miss 
Ban*.     (Two  hours  practice.)     One  hour  credit. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1,  with  the  addition  of  Elements  of 

Prescription  of  Exercise.  Second  semester,  Doctor  Hast- 
ings. Demonstration  for  women  by  Miss  Barr.  (Two 
hours  practice.)     One  hour  credit. 

3.  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise,  including  the  study  of  the 

physiological  features  of  training,  breathlessness,  fatigue, 
stiffness,  etc.,  the  use  of  apparatus  for  testing  the  rate  of 
respiratory  movements  and  circulation  before  and  after 
exercise,  and  the  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
vitality  and  muscular  power.  First  semester,  Doctor 
Hastings.  Lectures  and  experimental  work.  Three  hours 
credit. 
3a.  Training.  Condition,  habit,  muscle,  and  endurance.  Sec- 
ond semester,  Doctor  Hastings.     One  hour  credit. 

4.  Emergencies.      Text-book   Doty's   "Prompt  Aid   to   the   In- 

jured." Kecitations  and  demonstrations.  The  Red  Cross 
Society  offer  a  special  certificate  to  those  who  complete 
this  course  satisfactorily  to  their  examining  committee. 
F.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Doctor  Hastings  or  assistant. 
Nursing  and  demonstration  for  women  by  Miss  Barr. 

5.  Physical  Diagnosis.     T.,  Th.,  at  3.     First  semester,  Doctor 

Hastings.  Demonstration  for  women,  Miss  Barr.  Two 
hours  credit. 

6.  Prescription  of  Exercise.     Practice  in  examination  of  nor- 

mal heart  and  lungs,  and  in  the  prescription  of  exercise 
for  such  abnormal  subjects  as  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination. T.,  Th.,  at  3.  Second  semester,  Doctor  Hast- 
ings. Demonstration  for  women,  Miss  Barr.  Two  hours 
credit. 

7.  Swedish  Gymnastics  for  women.    First  semester,  Miss  Barr. 

One  hour  credit. 

8.  Lectures  to  young  women  on  Pelvic  Anatomy  and   Physi- 
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ology  and  special  corrective  gymnastics.  Postural  De- 
formities and  their  effect  upon  the  pelvic  organs.  The 
evils  resulting-  from  unhygienic  dress.  Second  semester, 
Miss  Barr.  Two  hours  credit. 
9.  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Physical  Department.  The 
Gymnasium  and  the  Athletic  Field,  construction,  equip- 
ment, organization,  rules,  and  management.  Doctor  Hast- 
ings or  assistant.  One  hour  credit. 
10.  Kinesiology.  Aims,  varieties,  and  effects  of  gymnastic 
movements.  Gj'mnastic  terminology,  use  of  apparatus 
and  principles  of  progression.  Hygienic,  educative,  recre- 
ative, and  corrective  exercises.  Second  semester,  Doctor 
Hastings.  Lectures  and  reading  course.  Three  hours 
credit. 

11.  History   and  Literature  of  Physical  Education.     The  most 

important  portions  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  on 
the  subject,  covered  by  assigned  readings,  digests,  reports, 
discussions,  and  lectures.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semes- 
ter, Doctor  Hastings.     Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Anthropometry.     Origin   of   the   science.     Laws   of  human 

proportions.  Statistical  and  diagnostic  value  of  measure- 
ments. The  use  of  charts  and  the  mathematical  methods 
involved  in  making  a  chart.  The  average,  mean,  type,  and 
ideal  defined  and  discriminated.  Laws  of  growth  and  the 
inter-relation  of  height,  weight,  lung  capacity,  and 
strength.  Comparative  value  of  strength  tests.  Lecture 
and  reading  course.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  semester, 
Doctor  Hastings.     Three  hours. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION-PRACTICE 

Young  Men 
First  Year 

13.  Freehand  Work.     Correct  standing,  walking,  setting-up  ex- 

ercises, and  calisthenics  without  apparatus.  Light  gym- 
nastics with  dumb-bells,  wands,  and  Indian  clubs.  Gym- 
nastic games.     Four  hours.     L,  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at 

S;  II.,  at  11,  and  III.,  at  2,     First  semester,  Mr.  ,  C. 

One  hour  credit. 
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14.  Continuation  of  Course  13  with  the  addition  of  light  gym- 

nastics with  bar-bells,  and  of  light  work  on  the  heavy- 
apparatus,  bounce-board,  spring-board,  horizontal  bar, 
ropes,  poles,  ladders,  mats;  buck  and  horse.  I.,  M.,  T.,  W., 
Th.,  and  F.,  at  8;  II.,  at  11;  and  III.,  at  3.  Second  semes- 
ter, Mr. ,  G.    One  hour  credit. 

15.  Light  Gymnastics.    Advanced  work  with  dumb-bells,  clubs, 

wands,  and  bar-bells.  Heavy  gymnastics.  Low  horizontal 
bar,  high  horizontal  bar,  buck,  horse,  parallel  bars,  flying 
and  traveling  rings.  Gymnastic  games,  and  athletic  gym- 
nastics. For  advanced  students  only.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  4. 
First  semester,  Mr. ,  G.    One  hour  credit. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15,  with  the  addition  of  single  stick 

and  wrestling.  The  principles  of  gymnastic  progression, 
form,  judging,  and  marking  of  apparatus  work;  the  analy- 
sis and  combination  of  movements,  nomenclature.  M., 
T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  1.  Second  semester,  Mr. ,  G. 

17.  Leader's   Corps   Practice  in   Hygienic   Gymnastics.     I.,   T., 

Th.,  F.,  at  11;  II.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  3.  First  semester,  Doctor 
Hastings.     One  hour  credit. 

18.  Leader's    Corps    Practice   in    Educational    Gymnastics    and 

Athletics.  I.,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4;  II.,  T.,  Th.,  at  5,  S.,  at  4. 
Second  semester,  Doctor  Hastings.    One  hour  credit. 

19.  Special  Athletic  Training.     Systematic  preparation  for  in- 

door and  outdoor  athletic  events.  I.,  T.,  Th.,  at  5,  S.,  at  4; 
II.,  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  4;  III.,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  12.  Additional 
hours  for  individual  practice  under  special  prescriptions 
of  the  Physical  Director.  T.,  Th.,  S.,  at  12.  First  semester, 
Doctor  Hastings.  Three  hours  required  work.  One  hour 
credit. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19,  including  training  in  field  and 

track  events.    Second  semester. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION-PRACTICE 

Young  Women 
First  Year 

21.  Instruction    in    walking  .and    standing   positions,    military 

drill,    setting-up    exercises.     Freehand    work,    marching, 
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calisthenics  (1st  series),  fancy  steps.  Light  gymnastics, 
long  and  short  wands,  clubs,  dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  Swed- 
ish gymnastics,  mat  drill.  Gymnastic  games.  This  course 
is  preceded  by  special  physiology,  nursing  and  care  of  the 
sick,  four  lectures.  I.,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9;  II.,  M.,  T., 
Tb.,  P.,  at  10;  III.,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  2:30.  First  semester, 
Miss  Barr,  G.     One  hour  credit. 

22.  Continuation    of    Course    21,    adding    elementary    work    on 

spring  board,  ropes,  poles,  ladders,  and  horse.  Second 
semester,  Miss  Barr,  G.     One  hour  credit. 

Second  Year 

23.  Military  marching,   figure   marching,   advanced   work   with 

dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  clubs.  Marching  calisthenics  (2d 
series),  fancy  steps,  bounding  balls,  mat  drill,  Swedish 
work  on  apparatus.  Heavy  gymnastics:  Horse,  parallel 
bars,  vaulting  bars,  ladders,  flj'ing  and  traveling  rings, 
buck,  jumping,  etc.  Athletic  and  gj'mnastic  games,  basket 
ball.  I.,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  1:30;  II.,  at  2.  First  semester, 
Miss  Barr  or  assistant,  G.    One  hour  credit. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23,   adding  foil  fencing.     Class  in- 

struction in  position,  lines  of  engagement,  attacks  and 
parries  according  to  the  French  School.  Besides  regular 
class  basket  ball  teams,  a  'Varsity  and  substitute  team 
will  be  formed  during  the  first  semester.  Tennis, 
bicj'cling,  and  as  much  outdoor  work  as  possible  will  be 
encouraged  during  fall  and  spring  months.  I.,  M.,  T.,  Th., 
F.,  at  — ;  II.,  at  — .  Second  semester,  Miss  Barr  or  assist- 
ant.    One  hour  credit. 

25.  Leader's  Corps  Practice  in  Hygienic  Gymnastics.     I.,  M.,  T., 

Th.,  F.,  at  9;  II.,  at  10,  or  advanced  gymnastics,  T.,  Th., 
at  4.     First  semester,  Miss  Barr.     One  hour  credit. 

26.  Leader's  Corps  Practice  in  Educational  Gymnastics.     I.,  M., 

T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9;  II.,  at  10,  or  advanced  gymnastics,  T.,  Th., 
at  4.    Second  semester,  Miss  Barr.    One  hour  credit. 


10 
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POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR  TAYLOR,   MISS   HERRON 

Other  sciences  treat  of  natural  law  in  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  and  in  physical  forms  and  chemical 
combinations.  Economics  treats  of  a  large  part  of  the 
field  of  natural  law  in  human  organization.  It  is  im- 
portant to  men  and  women  of  liberal  education,  inde- 
pendently of  their  special  vocations,  that  they  possess 
minds  trained  in  this  branch  of  natural  law. 

The  importance  of  these  studies  to  those  who  expect 
to  enter  the  public  service  is  at  once  apparent.  The  in- 
troduction of  stable  tenure  of  reform  into  the  civil 
service  of  the  Nation,  of  the  States,  and  of  the  Munici- 
palities, as  well  as  the  holding  of  legislative  positions, 
demands  economic  education  of  office-holders. 

The  crowning  purpose  of  the  department  is  the  train- 
ing of  specialists,  who  shall  contribute  to  positive  knowl- 
edge and  who  shall  in  turn  become  teachers  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Students  are  recommended  to  take  Courses  15  and  16 
before  other  courses,  although  not  strictly  required  to  do 
so,  except  in  certain  special  groups. 

Course  1  must  be  taken  either  simultaneously  with,  or 
previously  to,  all  courses  except  Courses  7,  9,  15,  and  1G. 

Special  subjects  for  investigations  are  assigned  to 
gradute  students,  upon  which  they  report  to  the  head 
of  the  department  at  frequent  intervals.  The  graduate 
studies  of  this  department,  when  not  pursued  as  a 
major,  necessarily  supplement  historical,  political,  philo- 
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sophical,  and  mathematical  courses  offered  by  other  de- 
partments, and  when  pursued  as  a  major,  are  supple- 
mented, in  turn,  by  them. 

Required  economics, — three-fifths  course  for  each  se- 
mester of  the  fourth  year — in  the  three  general  groups 
and  in  certain  other  groups,  may  be  complied  with  by 
taking  Course  1  the  first  semester,  and  either  Course 
2,  4,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  or  18  the  second  semester.  Special 
permission  may  be  obtained  to  substitute  Course  15  for 
Course  1  the  first  semester.  In  this  case  Course  16, 
alone,  can  be  taken  the  second  semester. 

COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Political  Economy.  Parallel  reading,  reports, 
lectures.  Laughlin's  Mill  will  be  the  text-book  employed. 
The  object  will  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  further  economic 
study  by  accustoming  the  student  to  impersonal  economic 
thought,  an  experience  that  will  also  be  highly  valued  by 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
M.,  TV.,  F.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Professor  Taylor, 
M.  308. 
*2.  Advanced  Political  Economy.  Marshall's  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics, vol.  I.  Discussions,  reports.  The  latest  theories 
of  value  and  distribution  broadly  combined  with  the  re- 
sults of  organic  and  social  researches.  This  course  should 
be  taken  before  Courses  6,  8,  17,  and  18.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 
10:20.  Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301.  Given 
in  1900-1901. 

*3.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  to  1860.  Lectures, 
parallel  readings,  reports,  theses  on  special  topics.  The 
student  is  recommended  to  precede  this  course  and  Course 
4  by  Courses  3  and  4  of  American  History,  or  at  least  by 
one  of  them.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester,  Professor 
Taylor,  L.  301.     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

*4.  Advanced  Political  Economy.     Second  course.     Boehm-Baw- 
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erk,  Positive  Theorj^  of  Capital;  discussion  in  current  eco- 
nomic literature  of  wages  and  interest.  This  course  may 
be  taken  in  all  cases  where  Course  2  is  required.  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  10:20.    Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 

*5.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  since  1860.  Same 
method  as  Course  3.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  First  semester, 
Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 

*6.  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports,  theses.  Taussig's  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States.  Special  topics  of  investigation,  opinion  on  the 
tariff,  Niles,  Mathew  Carey,  Henry  C.  Carey.  M.,  T.,  Th., 
at  11:20.  Second  semester.  Not  given  in  1899-1900. 
Course  16  covers  some  of  this  ground. 

*7.  Sociology.  Giddings,  Patten,  Spencer.  The  course  will 
trace  the  objects  and  nature  of  the  science.  It  is  espe- 
cially recommended  in  order  to  give  a  more  complete  idea 
of  method  in  economic  study.  M.,  at  9;  T.,  Th.,  at  11:20. 
First  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 
**8.  History  of  Economics.  Lectures,  readings,  reports.  Pas- 
sages from  economic  writers  illustrating  the  development 
of  theories  of  production,  value,  and  distribution.  Those 
who  propose  to  take  this  course  should  precede  it  by 
Course  2.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  semester,  Professor 
Taylor,  L.  301.  Given  in  1900-1901. 
*9.  Municipal  Government.  Goodnow's  Municipal  Home  Rule; 
Shaw's  works;  references  to  current  literature;  reports 
and  several  papers.  M.  T.,  Th.,  at  S.  First  semester,  Miss 
Herron,  L.  301. 

*10.  History  of  Economics.  The  German  Historical  School.  The 
method-controversy.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  9.  Second  semester, 
Professor  Taylor,  L.  301.     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

*12.  Taxation.  General  theory  and  special  local  practice  in  the 
United  States.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  4.  Second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Taylor,  L.  301. 

4:"]4.  Railroads :  their  development  and  policy  in  the  United 
States.  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8.  Second  semester,  Miss  Herron, 
L.  301. 
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15.  English  Economic  History.     The  changes  in  the  organiza- 

tion of  labor,  the  poor  laws,  the  trading  companies,  the 
corn-laws,  introduction  of  intensive  agriculture,  disap- 
pearance of  the  yeomanry,  industrial  revolution,  factory 
system,  new  transportation.  Instruction  will  also  be 
given  in  the  organic  conception  of  industrial  society,  by 
means  of  systematic  lectures  and  papers  on  different  in- 
dustrial situations.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20.  First  semester, 
Miss  Herron,  L.  109. 

16.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     Household  indus- 

tries in  the  colonies,  rise  of  commerce,  supplanting  of 
commerce  by  internal  industries  and  transportation,  in- 
troduction and  invention  of  textile  and  metal-working 
machinery-,  movement  of  wheat  center,  winning  of  the 
West,  agricultural  machinery,  labor  organization,  crises 
and  monetary  disturbances,  tariff  legislation.  Instruc- 
tion will  also  be  given  in  the  organic  conception  of  indus- 
trial society,  by  means  of  systematic  lectures  and  papers 
on  different  industrial  .situations.  May  be  taken  by  per- 
sons who  have  not  taken  Course  15.  T.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11:20. 
Second  semester,  Miss  Herron,  L.  109. 

*1S.  Money,  the  Exchanges,  Banking,  and  Bimetallism.  The 
course  will  be  conducted  by  discussions  on  assigned  top- 
ics and  references,  with  frequent  short  theses.  The  work 
on  bimetallism  will  include  a  study  of  the  statistical  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  and 
of  the  theory  of  deferred  paj-ments.  M.,  at  9;  T.,  Th.,  at 
11:20.     Second  semester,  Professor  Taylor,  L.  301. 

*19.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduates  and  to  a  limited  number  of 
other  advanced  students.  There  will  be  three  meetings  a 
week:  W.,  F.,  at  11:20;  Th.,  at  10:20.  First  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  L.  301. 

*20.  Continuation  of  Course  17.     Second  semester. 
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PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  BRACE,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  MOORE,  ADJUNCT 
PROFESSOR  MORE 

In  order  to  enter  the  general  courses  enumerated  be- 
low the  student  must  have  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  more  fundamental  ideas  and  phenomena  of  physical 
science,  as  obtained  through  the  discussion  and  experi- 
mental demonstration  in  the  class-room,  and  the  direct 
observation  and  quantitative  measurements  in  the  lab- 
oratory. He  must  also  have  learned  to  represent,  graph- 
ically, the  results  of  his  experiments,  and  also  the  laws 
governing  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  knowledge  of 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  is  presupposed,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry  should  be  taken  up,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course.  Familiarity  with  the  plotting  of  the 
simpler  algebraic  equations  and  trigonometric  functions, 
particularly  where  one  of  tke  variables  is  time,  will  be 
a  great  assistance  in  comprehending  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  depend  upon  time  as  well  as  space. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  in  general  and  experimental 
physics,  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  all  the  chief 
topics  of  the  science.  All  the  general  physical  laws  are 
deduced,  and  then  are  illustrated  by  elaborate  experi- 
mental demonstrations,  intended  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  characteristic  phenomena  which  they  reg- 
ulate. The  student  is  required  to  note  the  chief  points 
discussed  and  illustrated,  and  to  present  at  intervals  for 
inspection  and  correction  his  completed  notes. 

In  order  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  for  the  di- 
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reet  observation  and  measurement  of  the  phenomena  a 
supplementary  laboratory  course  is  given.     This  course 
is  also  intended  to  instruct  in  the  methods  of  construc- 
tion, assembling-,  and  manipulation  of  various  apparatus 
for  specific  determinations.    Reports  of  the  completed  ex- 
periments are  presented  for  inspection,  and  if  accepted, 
credit  is  given  and  new  assignments  made.     The  same 
credit  is  given  for  class  work  as  for  laboratory  work, 
each  counting  as  one-half  the  course.     Students  are  al- 
lowed to  discontinue  their  laboratory  work  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  the  requisite  number  of  "points." 
'     Advanced  courses,  both  in  theoretical  and  in  experi- 
mental physics,  are  offered  to  those  seeking  a  more  ex- 
tended and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject.     These 
naturally    presuppose    the    general    courses    described 
above.    The  experimental  courses  are  arranged  to  train 
the   student   in   the   methods   of   precision   and   refined 
manipulation  required  in  the  exact  measurements  and 
the  difficult  observations  involved  in  special  problems 
and  in  investigations.    The  theoretical  courses  require  a 
thorough   mathematical  training,   and  are  intended   to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  and  interpretation 
of  the   symbolic    representation    of   physical   laws   and 
phenomena.     The  above  courses  are  preliminary  to  the 
special  courses  enumerated  in  the  Graduate  School.     A 
deposit  is  required  for  all  laboratory  courses. 

COUKSES 

1.  General  and  Experimental  Physics.  Two  lectures  and  one 
recitation  weekly  on  mechanics  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies, 
sound,  and  heat;    and   two   afternoons   each  week  in   the 
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general  laboratory  on  the  experiments  in  mechanics,, 
sound,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  First  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit.  Professor  Brace,  Adjunct 
Professor  Moore,  Adjunct  Professor  More. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester.     Three  hours 

credit. 

3.  General  and  Experimental  Physics.     Two  lectures  weekly 

on  light  and  electricity  and  magnetism;  and  two  after- 
.  noons  each  week  in  the  laboratory.  Continuation  of 
Courses  1  and  2,  First  semester.  Two  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Brace,  Adjunct  Professor  Moore,  Adjunct  Professor 
More. 

4.  Continuation    of   Course   3.      Second   semester.     Two   hours 

credit.  Courses  3  and  4  should  be  preceded  by  Courses 
1  and  2,  but  in  special  cases  1  and  3,  and  2  and  4,  may  be 
taken  together. 

5.  General  Physics.     Four  lectures  weekly  on  mechanics  and 

on  light,  with  occasional  review.  First  semester.  Two 
hours  credit.    Professor  Brace,  Adjunct  Professor  More. 

6.  General    Physics.      Four    lectures    weekly    on    sound,    heat, 

and  electricity  and  magnetism.  Second  semester.  Two 
hours  credit.  Professor  Brace,  Adjunct  Professor  More. 
Courses  5  and  6  constitute,  with  some  omissions,  the  lec- 
tures of  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  These  courses  are  intended  for 
students  taking  the  required  work  in  the  groups  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  In  special 
cases  students  in  this  college  may  take  1  and  2,  or  3  and 
4,  in  place  of  5  and  6. 

7.  Advanced    Experimental    Physics.      Laboratory    work    nine 

hours  weekly.  This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  exact  measurement  and  pre- 
cision. First  semester.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Brace. 

8.  Continuation  of  Course  7.     Second  semester.     Three  hours 

credit.     Professor  Brace. 

9.  Electrical  measurements.    Testing  of  electrical  instruments 

and  determination  of  the  various  electrical  constants,  nine 
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hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  First  semester.  Three 
hours  credit.    Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

10.  Continuation   of   Course  9.     Six  hours   of  laboratory   work 

weekly.  Second  semester.  Two  hours  credit.  Adjunct 
Professor  Moore. 

11.  Theoretical    Physics.      Elementary     course    in    mechanics, 

fluid  motion,  wave  theory  of  light  and  sound,  heat  con- 
duction, thermodynamics  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  fluids. 
A  knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  necessary  for  this  course. 
Four  lectures  weekly.  First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 
Adjunct  Professor  More. 

12.  Continuation   of   Course    11.     Four   hours   credit.      Adjunct 

Professor  More. 
12a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Elementary  course  in  the 
theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  This  course  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  Courses  11  and  12.  Four 
lectures  weekly.  First  semester.  Four  hours  credit.  Ad- 
junct Professor  Moore. 

126.  Continuation  of  Course  12a.     Second  semester.    Four  hours 
credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 
Courses  11,  12,  12a,  and  126  will  be  reduced,  in  1899-1900,  to 

four  lectures  weekly  for  one  year,   and  designated  as  Courses 

11  and  12. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR   EDGREN,   ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   CONKLIN,    MR. 
GERIG,   MISS   PHELPS 

a.  General  Undergraduate  Groups.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  instruction  in  these  groups  is  to  impart  to  the 
student  such  capacity  to  read  with  critical  accuracy  and 
appreciation  modern  and  classical  French  as  may  be  to 
him  a  key  to  a  broadened  culture,  and  guide  his  first 
steps  towards  an  appreciative  acquaintance  with  French 
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literature.     Opportunities  for  extended  work  in  elective 
courses  are  also  open  to  him. 

b.  Special  Undergraduate  Groups.  In  addition  to  the 
general  aim  indicated  above,  the  special  undergraduate 
groups  also  provide  for  extended  literary  study  in 
French,  for  practical  drill  in  writing  and  speaking 
French,  and  for  the  study  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  thus 
affording  opportunities  for  more  advanced  work  in  the 
Romance  field,  and  especially  preparing  those  who  may 
desire  to  become  teachers  of  French,  or  to  continue  their 
work  in  the  Graduate  School.  Though  the  student  is 
free  to  select  the  required  work  in  the  last  two  years 
from  the  various  courses  offered,  he  is  advised  to  follow 
this  plan:  Third  year,  General  French  Literature 
(Courses  5,  6),  3  hours;  Italian  or  Spanish,  3  hours; 
Fourth  year,  French  writing  and  speaking  (Courses  9, 
10),  3  hours.  By  elective  work  he  may  add  to  these 
Courses  according  to  preference.  Advanced  students 
may  even,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

COURSES 

FRENCH 

la.  First  semester.  Beginning  French:  Grammar  (Edgren, 
part  I.,  and  Verbs,  part  II.);  Van  Daell's  Introduction  to 
French  Authors.  Four  hours  (classical  division  three 
hours).  Assistant  Professor  Conklin,  Mr.  Gerig,  and  Miss 
Phelps,  U.  301,  302. 

1&.  Second  semester.     Beginning  French.     Equals  Iff. 

2.  Second  semester.  Continuation  of  Course  la:  De  Yigny's 
Le   cachet   rouge;    Thiers'    L'expedition   de    Bonaparte    en 
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Egypte;  Verne's  Le  Tour  du  monde  en  quatre-vingts 
jours;  Grammar  and  syntax.  Four  hours  (classical  di- 
vision three  hours).  Assistant  Professor  Conklin,  Mr. 
Gerig,  and  Miss  Phelps,  U.  302. 

3.  First  semester.     Second  year  French:   Verne's  Michel  Stro- 

g-off;  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo;  Sand's  La  Mare  au 
diable;  Victor  Hugo's  La  Chute;  Daudet's  Choix  d'ex- 
traits;  Sight  reading;  Syntax.  Four  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Conklin,  U.  302. 

4.  Second    semester.      Continuation    of    Course    3:     Zola's    Le 

debacle;  Taine's  Les  origines  contemporaines  (extracts); 
Bowen's  Introduction  to  Modem  French  Lyrics;  Victor 
Hugo's  Ernani;  Corneille's  Le  Cid;  Racine's  Athalie;  Mo- 
liere's  L'avare;  Sight  reading.  Syntax.  Four  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Conklin,  U.  302. 

(On  the  basis  of  Courses  1-4.) 

5.  First  semester.  Literary,  Historical,  or  Scientific  French 
reading.  Two-fifths  course.  Outside  reading  as  directed 
by  the  head  of  the  department  where  such  reading  is  de- 
sired. The  student  should  report  for  credits  (about  400 
pages  equals  two-fifths  course),  and  for  examination  to 
Professor  Edgren,  U.  301. 

6.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  5. 

7.  First  semester.     General  Literature,  17th  and  18th  century 

authors.    Three  hours.    Professor  Conklin,  U.  302. 

8.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  7. 

9.  First  semester.     Victo  Hugo  on  the  Eomantic  School.     One 

hour.     Professor  Edgren,  U.  301. 

10.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  9. 

11.  First  semester.    French  Writing  and  Speaking:  Translating 

from  English  into  French  (Fontaine,  Grandgent) ;  Con- 
versation on  the  topics  studied.  Assistant  Professor  Conk- 
lin, U.  302. 

12.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  11. 
13-16.  Primarily  for  graduates. 
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ITALIAN 

17.  First    semester.      Beginning    Italian:    Edgren's    Grammar;; 

readings.    Three  hours.    Professor  Conklin  U.  302. 

18.  Second  semester.     Continuation  of  Course  17.     Manzoni's  I 

promessi  sposi.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Conklin,. 
U.  302. 
19-20.  Primarily  for  graduates. 

SPANISH 

21.  First   semester.     Beginning    Spanish:    Edgren's    Grammar; 

Knapp's  Keader.    Three  hours.    Professor  Edgren,  U.  301* 

22.  Second    semester.      Continuation    of    Course    21.      Knapp's- 

Keader;  Spanish  composition. 
23-24.  Primarily  for  graduates. 

A  course  in  General  Linguistic  Science  will  be  ar- 
ranged for,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  call  for  it  by  seniors  in. 
special  groups  required  to  take  such  work. 


ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WARD,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  WOLCOTT,  MR.  LEWIS- 

Botany  1  and  2  should  precede  or  accompany  Zoology 
1  and  2,  and  the  student  will  find  German  36  very  valu- 
able in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  second  year  in 
Zoology.  The  ability  to  read  German  and  French  is  of 
great  advantage  in  all  courses  of  the  department  and 
will  be  required  in  all  graduate  work. 

Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  are  required  as 
introductory  to  all  courses  except  3,  4,  8a,  and  22;  how- 
ever, Courses  11  and  12  may  follow  3  and  4  provided  8a 
is  taken  in  connection  with  4.  Course  9  must  also  pre- 
cede Course  10.    Students  expecting  to  pursue  studies  in 
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medicine  or  physical  training  may  take  Courses  11  and 
12  in  the  second  year.  Assigned  reading  is  required  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  student  is  advised  to  elect  from  the  courses  in  the 
department  in  accordance  with  the  following  order:  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  work  in  Zoology,  from  Courses  1,  2, 
3,  4;  during  the  second  year,  from  Courses  5,  8,  8a,  9,  13, 
14,  22;  during  the  third  year,  from  Courses  10,  11,  12, 
23,  24,  25,  26;  and  during  the  fourth  year,  work  primarily 
for  graduate  students.  Various  considerations  will  af- 
fect the  selection  of  courses  from  this  list,  and  the  head 
of  the  department  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  advise 
with  any  students  before  they  enter  upon  the  work  con- 
cerning that  which  will  be  most  valuable  for  their  special 
purpose. 

COURSES 

1.  General  Zoology.    This  course  is  intended  for  beginners  and 

for  all  who  desire  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
It  gives  a  concise  survey  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  de- 
velopment, distribution,  and  modification  of  animal  life. 
Three  hours  credit.  (This  course  may  be  elected  by  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors  in  the  Academic  College  as  a  two-hour 
course  by  making  special  arrangement  with  the  head  of 
the  Department).  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9.  Laboratory 
work,  four  hours  weekly.  The  choice  of  three  sections 
is  offered  L,  M.,  W.,  2  to  4;  II.,  T.,  Th.,  2  to  4;  ILL,  W.,  9  to 
11;  and  F.,  2  to  4.  First  semester,  Professor  Ward  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  M.  301. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.     Second  semester. 

3.  General    Physiology.      General    and    Chemical    Physiology, 

blocd  and  circulation,  muscle  and  nerve.  Lecture  and 
laboratory  course.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  F., 
at  10:20.  Laboratory  work,  two  hours  weekly.  First  se- 
mester, Adjunct  Professor  YVolcott,  M.  301. 
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4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Kespiration,  digestion,  secretion 
and  excretion,  nutrition,  metabolism.  Second  semester. 
*5.  Invertebrate  Morphology.  The  methods  of  morphological 
study  and  their  application  to  a  limited  number  of  inverte- 
brate species,  covering  the  branches  Protozoa,  Goelentera, 
Vermes.  For  the  sake  of  those  intending  to  study  medi- 
cine, special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  various  groups 
of  parasitic  forms.  Four  hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  W., 
F.,  at  11:20.  Quiz  hour  not  fixed.  Laboratory  work,  eight 
hours  weekly.    First  semester,  Professor  Ward,  M.  301. 

*6.  Invertebrate  Morphology.  The  second  semester  will  cover 
the  branches  of  Arthropoda,  Mollusca,  and  Echinoderma. 
Four  hours  credit.  Second  semester,  Professor  Ward,  M. 
301.     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 

*8.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  Lecture  and  lab- 
oratory course.  Four  hours  credit.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F., 
at  11:20.  Laboratory  work,  eight  hours  weekly.  Second 
semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Wolcott,  M.  301. 

*8a.  Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Vertebrates.  Lectures  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton, 
with  detailed  study  of  human  osteology;  particularly  in- 
tended for  those  who  plan  to  study  medicine  or  physical 
training.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures,  T.,  Th.,  at  10:20. 
Laboratory  work,  three  hours  weekly.  Second  semester,. 
Adjunct  Professor  Wolcott.,  M.  301. 

*9.  Normal  Histology.  An  introduction  to  the  microscopic 
structure  of  mammalian  tissue,  based  upon  Schafer's  Es- 
sentials of  Histology.  Laboratory  course.  Two  hours 
credit.  Two  hours  of  continuous  work  between  9  and  1 
on  T.  and  Th.,  together  with  a  quiz  on  F.  at  9.  First  se- 
mester, Adjunct  Professor  Wolcott,  N.  205. 

*10.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Lectures  on  general  embryology. 
Laboratory  course  on  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick, 
and  rabbit,  with  methods  of  graphic  and  plastic  recon- 
struction. Three  hours  credit.  Lecture,  F.,  at  4;  labora- 
tory work,  T.  and  Th.  mornings.  Second  semester,  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  N.  205. 
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*11.  Mammalian  Anatomy.     Detailed  laboratory   course   on    the 
anatomy    of    the    cat,    with   monthly    quizzes.      Especially 
valuable  for  students  expecting  to  study  medicine  or  phys- 
ical   training".      Hours    arranged    with   instructor.      Three 
hours  credit.     First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor  Wolcott, 
N.  205. 
•12.  Continuation  of  Course  11.     Second  semester. 
-13.  The   Structure  of  the   Central  Nervous  System.     A  review 
of  the  modifications  exhibited  by  the  different  vertebrate 
groups,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  human 
brain  and  cord,  with  such  embryological  and  physiological 
data  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  structure,  relationship,  and  significance  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous   system.     Two 
hours  credit.     Two  lectures,  at  an  hour  not  yet  fixed,  to- 
gether with  assigned   readings   and   three   hours'   labora- 
tory work  per  week.     First  semester,  Adjunct  Professor 
Wolcott. 
*14.  The  Structure  of  the  Sense  Organs  and  the  Peripheral  Nerve 
Endings.     Similar  in  character  to  preceding.     Two  hours 
credit.     Second  semester.     Not  given  in  1899-1900. 
*25.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell.     A  study  of  the 
structure  and  activities  of  the  animal  cell,  with  practice  in 
the  preparation  of  material  for  sytological   study.     Two 
hours  credit.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Hours  not 
fixed.     First  semester,  Mr.  Lewis,  N.  205. 
*26.  Histological   Methods.     This   course    includes    the    prepara- 
tion of  material  for  histological  study,  embracing  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  fixing,  hardening,  imbedding,  sectioning, 
staining,  etc.     Two  hours  credit.     Laboratory  work,  with 
occasional  lectures.    Second  semester,  Assistant  Instructor 
Lewis,  N.  205. 
Graduates  will  ordinarily  devote  themselves  to  a   single  one 
of    the    lines    of    work    suggested    by    the    courses    given    here. 
Those  desiring  to  elect  one  of  these  courses  should,  if  possible, 
confer  with  the  head  of  the  department  as  early  as  April  of  the 
preceding  year. 
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15.  Study  of  the  Local  Fauna.     This  course  may  be  elected  as 

a  two-,  three,  or  five-hour  study.  First  semester,  Professor 
Ward,  N.  205. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Second  semester. 

17.  Study  of  Animal  Parasites.    This  course  may  be  elected  as 

a  two-,  three-,  or  five-hour  study.  First  semester,  Profes- 
sor Ward,  N.  205. 

18.  Continuation  of  Course  17.    Second  semester. 

19.  Original  work  in  Animal  Morphology.    This  course  may  be 

elected  as  a  two-,  three-,  or  five-hour  study.  First  semes- 
ter, Professor  Ward,  N.  205. 

20.  Continuation  of  Course  19.     Second  semester. 

LECTURE   COURSES 

22.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life.  A  critical  review  of  current 
theories.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures,  T.  and  Th.,  at  3, 
with  assigned  readings.  Second  semester,  Professor  Ward, 
M.  301. 

23.  Current  Literature   on   Animal   Morphology.     Reviews   and 

discussions  of  recent  publications  according  to  assigned 
topics.  This  course  varies  from  year  to  year  and  may  be 
elected  repeatedly  if  desired.  One  hour  credit.  Wednes- 
day evenings.     First  semester.     Professor  Ward,  N.  204. 

24.  Continuation  of  Course  23.     Second  semester. 
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ADMISSION 


Students  may  enter  the  College  at  any  time;  but  they 
will  receive  credit  only  for  the  time  actually  in  attend- 
ance. 

A  high  school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required 
of  any  person  taking  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  this 
College. 

All  persons  proposing  to  study  law  as  a  profession 
should  be  possessed  of  a  good  English  education;  and 
they  are  earnestly  recommended  to  pursue  a  preparatory 
course  of  liberal  studies  in  some  college.  The  special 
two-years  course  preparatory  to  law  offered  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  of  this  Univer- 
sity, is  especially  commended  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
pursue  a  full  college  course.  Graduates  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  accredited  high  schools,  and  persons  hold- 
ing state  teachers'  certificates  and  county  first-grade 
teachers'  certificates,  will  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. 

Other  applicants  must  satisfy  the  Law  Faculty  by  ex- 
amination that  their  educational  advantages  have  been 
such  as  to  warrant  their  taking  up  the  study  of  the  law 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  success.  « 

Persons  under  the  age  of  nineteen  years  who  are  not 
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college  graduates  will  not  be  admitted.    No  distinction  is 
made  on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  place  of  residence. 

Students  are  required  to  pay  all  dues  at  the  Steward's 
office  before  being  enrolled  in  classes. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  following  persons,  possessing  the  required  prelimi- 
nary education,  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as 
members  of  the  senior  class,  but  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  if  candidates  for  a  degree: 

1.  Persons  who  have  attended  other  law  schools  of 
approved  and  equivalent  courses  for  one  year,  and  who 
bring  certificates  of  the  work  there  accomplished. 

2.  Persons  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys  at  the  Bar 
in  any  state. 

3.  Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and 
have  studied  law  in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  for 
at  least  one  year  and  who  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their 
knowledge  is  a  fair  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  junior  course  of  study  in 
this  College. 

All  persons  admitted  to  advanced  standing  are  required 
to  carry  in  class  junior  studies  not  already  pursued;  and, 
if  not  admitted  upon  certificates  from  other  law  schools, 
to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  all  other  junior 
studies,  either  at  the  time  of  entrance  or  at  such  times  as 
the  regular  class  examinations  are  held. 

Students  are  strongly  recommended  to  pursue  a  full 
two-years  course  of  study  in  a  law  school.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  preparation  for  advanced  standing  of 
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those  who  study  in  law  offices  is  very  imperfect  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  wholly  impracticable  for  any 
student  to  carry  the  work  of  both  classes  in  one  year. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time  without  an  examination  and  pursue 
any  selected  course  of  study.  Business  men,  not  intend- 
ing to  practice  law  as  a  profession,  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students. 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

It  is  believed  that  clear  conceptions  of  the  scope  of  the 
common  law,  the  relative  importance  and  relations  of 
its  various  branches,  and  the  essential  unity  of  the  sys- 
tem are  most  quickly  and  readily  obtained  by  the  study 
of  text-books ;  that  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  comparison 
is  quickened,  definite  impressions  of  the  limitations  and 
applications  of  legal  principles  are  best  acquired,  and 
the  student  is  best  prepared  for  practice  by  the  critical 
study  of  cases.  The  curriculum  is  therefore  based  very 
largely  upon  the  use  of  text-books  and  cases,  with  daily 
recitations  of  one  and  one-half  hours  each.  But  the 
course  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
all  approved  systems,  and  includes  lectures  and  practical 
exercises  in  drafting  legal  papers. 

Instruction  is  made  as  thoroughly  practical  as  possible, 
with  the  aim  of  teaching  the  student,  in  a  measure,  what 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  of  any  case  which  may  be 
presented  to  him. 
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The  student  is  not  only  required  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  daily  recitations  of  his  class,  but  also  to  keep 
note-books  of  the  lectures  and  make  abstracts  of  cases 
to  be  read  before  his  class  and  submitted  to  members  of 
the  Faculty  for  examination. 

Written  examinations  are  held  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  of  study. 

Undergraduates  are  expected  to  give  to  their  work  not 
less  than  eight  hours  each  day — outside  of  the  lecture- 
room. 

COURSE    OP    INSTRUCTION 

The  undergraduate  course  of  instruction  extends 
through  two  years,  of  thirty-three  weeks  each.  By  reason 
of  the  fact  that  regular  class  work  is  not  suspended  on 
Saturdays,  the  actual  time  devoted  to  study  and  recita- 
tions is  greater  than  that  required  by  other  law  schools 
having  a  two-years  course  of  study. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  may  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  exercises  of  the  junior  class  upon  the  written 
permission  of  the  Dean;  but  members  of  the  junior  class 
will  not  ordinarily  be  permitted  to  carry  any  of  the  work 
of  the  senior  class. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  YEAE 

First  Term — October  2  to  December  2 

Elementary  Law.     Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days.    Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:    Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Lewis'  edition  pre- 
ferred). 
Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures. 
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Contracts.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Professor  Robbins. 

Text-book:     Lawson  on  Contracts;  with  cases. 
Study  of  Cases.    Tuesdays.    Professor  Robbins. 

A  course  designed  to  teach  the  critical  study  and  proper  use 
of  cases. 

Second  Term — December  4  to  February  3 

Elementary  Law.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Law  is  continued* 
during  this  term. 
Domestic    Relations.      Wednesdays    and    Thursdays.      Professor 
Robbins. 
Text-book:    Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations. 
Agency.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:    Mechem  on  Agency. 

Third  Term — February  5  to  March  31 

Torts  and  Negligence.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Professor  Wil- 
son. 
Text-book:    Cooley  on  Torts;  with  cases  and  lectures. 
Partnership.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Professor  Robbins. 

Text-book:    Burdick  on  Partnership;   with  cases. 
Sales  and  Mortgages  of  Personal  Property.  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days.    Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:     Tiedeman  on  Sales;  with  cases. 
Justice  Practice.     Tuesdays.     Lectures,  cases,  and  practical  ex- 
ercises.    Professor  Robbins. 

Fourth  Term — April  2  to  May  31 

Bailments    and    Carriers..    Mondays    and    Tuesdays.      Professor 
Wilson. 
Text-book:    Schouler  on  Bailments  and  Carriers;  with  cases 
and  lectures. 
Commercial     Paper.     Wednesdays     and     Thursdays.     Professor 
Robbins. 
Text-book:    Bigelow's  Bills,  Notes  and  Cheques;   with  cases. 
Criminal   Law   and   Procedure.     Fridays   and    Saturdays.     Dean 
Reese. 
Text-book:    Clark's  Criminal  Law. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Term — October  2  to  December  2 

Evidence.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.    Professor  Wilson. 

Text-book:    McKelvey  on  Evidence;  with  cases  and  lectures. 
-Common  Law  Pleading.    Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.    Professor 
Bobbins. 
Text-book:  Stephen  (or  Perry)  on  Pleading;  with  cases. 
Equity.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Professor  Webster. 

Text-book:    Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 
Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese.     Lectures.     This  course  in- 
cludes the  law  of  judgments  and  executions. 

Second  Term — December  4  to  February  3 

TOvidence.    Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Professor  Wilson. 
Equity.    Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.    Professor  Webster. 
Equity  Pleading.    Fridays  and  Saturdays.    Professor  Robbins. 

Text-book:    Lube's  Equity  Pleading. 
Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Third  Term— February  5  to  March  31 

Iteal   Property.     Mondays,   Tuesdays,   Wednesdays,   and   Thurs- 
days.    Dean  Reese. 
Textbook:     Tiedeman   on   Real  Property;    with   cases.     In- 
struction is  also  given  in  the  examination  of  titles. 
Code  Pleading.     Fridays  and  Saturdays.     Judge  Maxwell.' 

Instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Procedure.     Tuesdays.     Dean  Reese. 

Fourth  Term — April  2  to  May  31 

Private  Corporations.     Mondays  and  Tuesdays.     Professor  Rob- 
bins. 
Elliot  on  Private  Corporations;  with  cases. 
Wills  and  Administration.     Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.     Judge 
GSifen  and  Dean  Reese. 
Lectures  and  cases. 
•Constitutional  Law.    Fridays  and  Saturdays.    Dean  Reese. 
Text-book:    Coolev's  Constitutional  Law. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURE   COURSES 

(Two  lectures  each  week) 
Junior  Year 

Jurisprudence,  during  first  term.     Professor  Pound. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  six  weeks  during  first  and  second  terms. 
Dr.  Greene  and  Dean  Reese. 

Quasi-Contract,  two  weeks  during-  second  term.  Professor  Rob- 
bins. 

Outlines  of  Legal  History,  during  second  term.   Professor  Pound. 

Insurance,  three  weeks  during  third  term.     Judge  Pawcett. 

Uoman  Law,  during  third  term.     Professor  Pound. 

Senior  Year 

Limitation    of    Actions,    three    weeks    during    first    term.      Mr. 

Good. 
Damages,  three  weeks  during  first  term.     Judge  Irvine. 
Suretyship  and  Guaranty,  two  weeks  during  second  term.   Judge 

Hastings. 
Statutory    Construction,    one    week    during    second    term.      Mr. 

Summers. 
Personal  Property   (Limited  to  branches  of  the  law  not  found 

elsewhere  in  the  course  of  instruction),  four  weeks  during 

third  term.     Dean  Reese. 
Water    Rights    and    Irrigation,    four   weeks   during   third    term. 

Dean  Reese. 
Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts,  three  weeks  during  fourth  term. 

Judge  Munger. 
Conflict  of  Laws,  during  fourth  term.     Professor  Pound. 

Other  lectures  on  subjects  not  announced  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  by  members  of  the  Bar  of  Nebraska. 

PRACTICE  AND  PRACTICE  COURTS 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  matters  of  practice. 
During  the  junior  year  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  upon 
the  practice  in  justice  court.     Early  in  the  second  year 
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a  justice  court  is  organized,  and  each  member  of  the 
senior  class  is  required  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  at  least 
one  case  in  this  court. 

A  course  of  lectures  upon  practice  under  the  reformed 
procedure  in  courts  of  general  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  given  during  the  senior  year.  After  the  winter 
vacation  the  practice  court  is  organized.  The  latter  is 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Statements 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  are  prepared  and  assigned 
to  members  of  the  class.  From  these  statements  the 
students  determine  the  form  of  action,  sue  out,  serve  and 
return  process,  prepare  pleadings,  frame  issues,  and  take 
the  steps  required  to  bring  a  cause  to  trial. 

Cases  are  usually  tried  by  jury.  Students  are  taught 
to  try  cases  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence;  to  select 
juries,  argue  questions  of  law  and  fact,  prepare  instruc- 
tions, verdicts,  briefs,  and  journal  entries;  to  make  the 
proper  motions  for  new  trials,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment; 
and  to  otherwise  conduct  causes  to  their  termination. 

Each  member  of  the  senior  class  is  required  to  partici- 
pate as  counsel  in  the  trial  of  at  least  one  case  in  this 
court,  besides  performing  the  duties  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  court  and  serving  on  juries. 

The  students  are  also  encouraged  to  organize  club 
courts  for  the  trial  of  actual  controversies  arranged 
among  themselves. 

The  Dean  may,  at  any  time,  substitute  attendance 
upon  any  of  the  courts  in  the  city  for  class  work,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  find  advisable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  instruction  offered  in  this  school 
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is  much  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  law  office,  even 
in  the  matter  of  the  -practical  advantages''  sometimes 
claimed  for  the  latter  as  a  place  of  study. 

COURSES    IN   ORATORY 

The  following  optional  courses  in  oratory  are  offered, 
free  of  charge,  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law: 

Junior  Year:  Vocal  culture;  forensic  oratory;  lectures  on  ora- 
torical gesture.     Mondays  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Senior  Year:  Vocal  culture;  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
pression; extemporaneous  speaking-.     Mondays  at  3:30  P.  M. 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES 

The  Maxwell  Club  is  a  literary  organization,  the  mem- 
bership and  work  of  which  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  students  of  the  College.  It  meets  in  the  rooms  of 
the  College  on  some  evening  of  the  week  convenient  to  its 
members.  Students  of  the  College  of  Law  are  also  admit- 
ted to  other  literary  societies  in  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY    PRIVILEGES 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law  have  the  privileges  of 
other  students  of  the  University,  and  may  enter  classes  in 
the  other  Colleges  and  carry  special  courses  without 
the  payment  of  further  fees,  when  they  can  do  so  to  ad- 
vantage and  without  interfering  with  their  law  studies. 
Among  the  courses  of  study  particularly  suitable  to  law 
students  are  those  in  Constitutional  Law,  Political  and 
Constitutional  History,  International  Law,  Political 
Economy,  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  and 
Public  Speaking. 
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The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  students  of  the  College  of 
Law  without  extra  charge.  It  is  in  charge  of  experts  in 
physical  training,  who  will  advise  each  student  as  to  the 
character  and  amount  of  physical  exercise  adapted  to  his 
case.  Law  students  are  not  required  to  take  military 
drill,  but  may  volunteer  to  do  so. 

LOCATION,  COURTS,  ETC. 

The  College  of  Law  occupies  rooms  in  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  University  and  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  law 
offices  and  courts.  The  Supreme  Court,  the  District 
Court  (in  three  divisions),  the  County  Court,  and  various 
minor  courts  are  almost  constantly  in  session  during  the 
school  year.  The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  hold  two  sessions  each  year  in  Lincoln. 

Exceptional  facilities  are  thus  afforded  the  student  to 
witness  the  efforts  of  able  counsel  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  courts. 

During  each  second  year,  at  least,  the  student  has  also 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  observe  the  process  and  forms  of  legislation.. 

THESIS 

Each  member  of  the  senior  class,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  is  required  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Dean,  by  the  second  Monday  in  May,  a  thesis  on  some 
legal  topic  selected  by  himself  and  approved  by  the  Dean. 
This  thesis  must  contain  not  less  than  2,000  or  more  than 
4,000  words,  exclusive  of  citations  and  authorities. 

It  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  examining  committee  in 
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matter  and  style,  and  be  printed,  or  prepared  on  a  type- 
writer,  on  paper  of  uniform  size  and  quality.  The  theses 
of  each  class  are  bound  and  kept  permanently  in  the 
University  library. 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company,  of  Northport,  New 
York,  offer  The  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of 
Law,  or  the  Encyclopedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice,  to* 
the  writer  of  the  best  thesis. 

LIBRARIES 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law  are  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  University  library,  consisting  of  40,000  volumes, 
and  containing  all  the  reference  books  and  text-books 
used  in  the  College,  as  well  as  a  good  selection  of  other 
law  text-books  and  American  state  a*id  federal  law  re- 
ports. The  last  legislature  made  a  special  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  law  books  for  the  library.  The  li- 
brary of  the  State  Historical  Society,  consisting  of  4,000 
volumes  and  11,000  pamphlets,  is  also  situated  on  the 
campus  and  open  to  the  use  of  students. 

The  city  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  the  state  library 
of  31,000  volumes,  which  is  substantially  a  law  library, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  are  free  to  the 
use  of  students  of  the  College,  under  reasonable  rules 
and  restrictions. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  such 
students  as  pursue  the  two-years  course  of  study  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Kegents  of  the  University  and  the- 
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Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law,  and  pass  the  required 
examinations.  It  is  also  conferred  upon  those  who,  hav- 
ing satisfactorily  completed  one  year's  course  of  study  in 
any  reputable  law  school,  or  having  previously  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  Bar,  or  having  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  for  at  least  one  year, 
and  having  been  admitted  to  the  senior  class  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year,  pursue  the  course  of  study  in 
this  school  throughout  the  year  and  pass  the  required 
examinations  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Regents  and  the 
Law  Faculty. 

Students  whose  time  and  means  will  not  permit  them 
to  complete  the  course  will  receive  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency, according  to  the  merit  of  their  work. 

ADMISSION    TO    THE    BAR 

Under  the  statutes  of  this  state,  admission  to  the  Bar 
is  by  order  of  and  under  rules  established  by  the  state 
(Supreme  Court.  A  ^regular  graduate  from  the  College 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Nebraska"  is  admitted  on 
motion,  without  examination  other  than  that  sustained 
prior  to  graduation  by  this  College. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The  text-books  used  in  the  College  may  be  found  in  the 
University  and  the  state  law  libraries  and  in  many  of  the 
law  offices  of  the  city;  but  students  will  find  it  necessary 
to  provide  themselves  with  their  own  books  for  daily  use. 
Arrangements  are  made  each  year  by  which  students  may 
secure  special  discount  on  usual  prices.    The  actual  cost 
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to  students  of  the  books  required  for  the  junior  course 
during  the  last  year  was  $42.35;  and  for  the  senior  course, 
|26.75.  '  This  is  a  considerable  reduction  from  prices  paid 
by  practicing  lawyers  for  the  same  books.  A  few  addi- 
tional books  might  be  purchased  with  advantage  to  the 
student.  As  these  books  are  very  useful  in  beginning 
practice,  no  loss  is  entailed  upon  the  purchaser. 

In  some  few  cases,  other  standard  works  may  be  used 
instead  of  those  mentioned  in  the  courses  of  study.  By 
purchasing  second-hand  books,  selling  or  exchanging 
books  used,  etc.,  some  students  materially  reduce  the 
item  of  expense  of  books. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  with  them  any  and  all 
text-books  which  they  may  possess,  touching  upon  any 
topic  offered  in  the  course. 

FEES 

All  fees  and  charges  are  payable  in  advance  at  the 
finance  office  of  the  University. 

Matriculation  Fees 

All  new  students  entering  the  College  of  Law  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  statutory  matriculation  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars. Students  of  the  University  having  already  paid  the 
matriculation  fee  in  other  colleges  and  having  taken  no 
degree  may  enter  the  Law  College  without  paying  a  sec- 
ond matriculation  fee.  Graduates  from  other  colleges 
of  the  University  are  within  the  rule  requiring  all  stu- 
dents to  pay  a  matriculation  f£e  for  each  degree  for  which 
they  register.     Undergraduates  holding  former  matricu- 
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lation  receipts  must  present  the  same  at  the  finance  office 
with  their  Dean's  admission  cards  to  the  Law  College. 

Tuition  Fees 
The  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  Law  College  is  forty-five 
dollars.  Students  entering  the  College  at  its  opening 
must  pay  twenty-five  dollars  at  that  time  and  twenty 
dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  Stu- 
dents not  entering  until  the  second  semester  must  pay 
twenty-five  dollars.  Students  entering  for  a  half  se- 
mester, or  one  term,  only,  must  pay  seventeen  and  one- 
half  dollars.  Special  students,  or  those  entering  for 
single  topic  and  not  being  candidates  for  degrees,  will 
pay  such  amounts  for  tuition  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  but  in  no  case  less  than  twelve 
and  one-half  dollars.  Tuitions  will  not  be  received  for  a 
fractional  part  of  a  year  less  than  one-half  of  a  semester. 
All  tuition  fees  are  in  addition  to  the  matriculation  fee 
fixed  by  law,  and  in  addition  to  the  diploma  fees. 

Diploma  Fees 

Graduates  from  the  Law  College  must  pay  the  diploma 
fee  of  five  dollars  for  the  first  degree  and  ten  dollars 
for  the  second  degree,  before  said  degrees  are  granted 
respectively. 

No  discrimination  is  made  against  students  from  other 
states. 

No  student  may  enroll  in  classes  until  his  fees  are  paid. 


The  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Sugar  Industry, 

Mechanic  Arts,  Domestic  Science, 

art,  and  Music 

Special  Collegiate  Courses 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


THE  FACULTY 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Albert  E.  Davisson,  A.  B.,  Director 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English 
DeWitt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Albert  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  S.,  Investigator  in  Animal  Diseases 
W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Economic  Sci- 
ence 
0.  V.  P.  Stout,  C  E.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Charles  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics 
Rollins  A.  Emerson,  B.  Sc.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 
George  H.  Morse,  B.  E:  E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing 


STATUS 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  secondary  technical 
school.  The  technical  instruction  offered  is  in  subjects 
pertaining  to  farming.  This  instruction  is  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture.  In  ad- 
dition are  pursued  certain  general  educational  studies  of 
high  school  grade. 

OBJECT 

The  course  is  designed  to  train  young  men  and  women 
for  greater  usefulness  on  the  farm.    It  also  furnishes  a 
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preparation  which  will  enable  the  student,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  to  enter  the  Technical  Agricul- 
tural Group  in  the  University. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  young  men  and  Women  of  six- 
teen years  of  age,  or  over,  who  are  not  otherwise  regis- 
tered in  the  University,  and  who  pass  successfully  an 
examination  upon  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  United  States  History,  Physiol- 
ogy, Reading,  Spelling,  Writing.  Examination  upon 
these  subjects  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  those 
ordinarily  presented  for  entrance  to  the  ninth  grade  of 
the  public  schools. 

THE    SCHOOL    CALENDAR 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  a  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  term  of  fourteen,  twelve,  and  ten  weeks  respect- 
ively. The  School  calendar  otherwise  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  University.  First  term  opens  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  Second  term  Tuesday,  January  2,  Third  term 
Saturday,  March  24. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

I. 

12  3 

Mathematics 5  Mathematics 5     Mathematics 5 

English 5  English 3     English 5 

Botany 5  *Soils 3     Botany 5 

*Drawing 1  Dairying 3     *  Drawing 1 

*  Shop-work 2  *  Farm  accounts 2     *  Shop-work 2 

—  *  Injurious  insects. .  .    1  — 

18  *  Plant  pests 1  18 

13 
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1 

Mathematics 5 

English 3 

Chemistry 2 

Physics 3 

Entomology 2 

♦Drawing 1 

*  Shop-work 2 

18 


Mathematics 5 

Language  (Lat.  El.)    5 
History 5 

*  Drawing 1 

*  Shop- work 2 

18 


II. 

2 

Mathematics 5 

English 3 

Chemistry 2 

*  Horticulture 3 

*  Stock-breeding 2 

*  Stock-feeding 3 

18 

III. 
2 

Mathematics 5 

Language  (Lat.  El.)    5 

*  Diseases  of  Ani- 

mals   3 

*  Field  crops 3 

♦Agricultural   Me- 
chanics     1 

*Agri cultural    En- 
gineering     1 

18 


3 

Mathematics 5 

English 3 

Chemistry 2 

Physics 3 

Entomology 2 

*  Drawing 1 

*  Shop-work 2 

18 


Mathematics 5 

Language  (Lat.  El.)    5 
History 5 

*  Drawing 1 

*  Shop-work 2 

18 


*  Subjects  marked  with  a  star  may  be  omitted  by  women  and  replaced  by 
equivalent  amount  of  work  in  domestic  science. 


SYNOPSES  OF  COURSES 
Soils,  Plants,  and  their  Relation 
Origin  of  soils.  Physical  composition  of  soils.  What  a  physical 
analysis  of  soil  shows.  Relation  of  physical  structure  to 
moisture.  Capillarity.  Forms  in  which  water  exist  in  soils. 
Movement  of  water  in  soils.  Methods  for  conservation  of  soil 
moisture.  Chemical  composition  of  soils.  Explanation  of 
chemical  analysis.  What  a  chemical  analysis  shows.  Avail- 
able plant  food.  Nitrification.  Effect  of  tillage  on  the  soil. 
Composition  of  the  air.  Composition  of  plants.  Relation  of 
plants  to  the  air  and  soil.  Leguminous  plants.  Effect  of 
tillage  on  the  plant.  Barn-yard  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers. 
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In  this  course  the  nature  and  condition  of  soils  will  be  studied 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  relation  to  fertility  and  moist- 
ure. The  effect  of  tillage  upon  the  soil,  and  thus  indirectly  ujion 
the  plant,  will  be  explained,  and  likewise  the  effect  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  methods  of  soil  treatment  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture  will  be  dwelt  upon  at  length. 

The  object  is  to  make  the  student  understand  the  possibilities 
of  the  soil,  and  by  means  of  such  an  understanding  be  led  to 
practice  an  intelligent  treatment,  adapting  himself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  drought  or  excessive  moisture,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  use  of  farm-yard  manure, 
and  its  rational  use,  is  also  aimed  at.  Commercial  fertilizers, 
such  as  have  been  shown  by  experiment  to  be  profitably  used 
in  this  state,  will  be  treated  of. 

Animal  Husbandry 
stock  feeding 
Composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs.  Laws  of  nutri- 
tion. Feeding  standards.  Compounding  of  rations.  Feed- 
ing for  growth,  fattening,  milk,  etc.  Effect  of  food  on  the 
quality  of  meat,  milk,  and  butter.  Preservation  and  prepa- 
ration of  fodders. 

BREEDS  AND  BREEDING  OF  STOCK 

Short  history  of  the  different  breeds.    Characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds.     Judging  by  means  of  score  card.     Heredity, 
atavism,    prepotency,    variation,    in-breeding,    line-breeding, 
etc. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  use  to  the 

best  advantage  the  feeding  stuffs  at  his  disposal  and  to  make 

of  him,  should  he  possess  the  natural  qualifications,  a  successful 

breeder  and  judge  of  stock. 

Farm  Accounts 

A  system  of  bookkeeping  which,  while  being  simple,  yet  enables 
the  farmer  to  tell  just  what  his  profit  or  loss  may  have  been 
in  any  partcular  line  of  his  business. 

Practice  in  the  different  forms  of  business  operations,  as  draw- 
ing up  notes,  contracts,  etc.    Talks  on  the  different  kinds  of 
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negotiable  paper,  and  the  various  forms  of  endorsement  and 
their  effect,  business  forms  and  correspondence. 

Farm  Dairying 

Practice  in  the  use  of  several  makes  of  hand  separators,  and  in 
the  deep  setting  of  milk.  Careful  instruction  in  the  han- 
dling- and  ripening  of  cream,  and  in  churning,  washing, 
salting,  working,  printing,  coloring,  judging,  and  packing 
of  butter. 

Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  the  Babcock  test,  in  testing 
whole  milk,  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  and  cream,  and  in 
the  detection  of  wastes  and  adulterations. 

Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  and  Their  Treatment 
External  diseases.     Internal  diseases.     Infectious  diseases. 

The  lectures  on  animal  diseases  are  designed  particularly  for 
the  stock  raiser,  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  had  any  previous  training  in  that 
line.  The  symptoms  of  all  the  commoner  diseases  of  farm  ani- 
mals and  treatment  of  minor  diseases  are  carefully  studied,  and 
this  is  supplemented  with  such  practice  as  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  affords.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases  in  stock. 

Chemistry 
Study  of  the  commonly  occurring  elements  and  their  principal 
compounds.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 

Household  Economics 
food,  its  nature  and  preparation 
a.  Nutritive  values  and  principal  constituents  of  food  in  general. 
&.  Special  study  of  typical  foods  with  reference  to— 

1.  Food  value. 

2.  Methods  of  testing  for  adulteration. 

3.  Best    and    most   economical    methods    of    preparation    of 

food  material  for  table  use. 
Food  to  be  studied   as  above:    Water— Simple   methods  for  de- 
tecting   impurities;     methods    of    purifying    water.      Milk. 
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Bread.  Yeast.  Baking  powders — What  constitutes  a  good 
powder;  how  to  prepare  the  same.  Meats.  Vegetables. 
Canned  fruits.    Beverages.  .  Condiments. 

CLEANING — MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Use  of  chemicals  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  How  to  make 
cleaning  easier  by  applying  chemical  principles  in  the  clean- 
ing of  clothes,  furniture,  woodwork,  dishes,  silverware,  etc. 
How  to  soften  water.  Study  of  the  composition,  value,  and 
use  of  soaps,  washing  powders,  polishing  powders,  bluing, 
etc. 

GENEEAL    CARE   OF   THE    HOUSE   FROM   A   SANITARY   POINT    OF    VIEW 

Ventilation,  necessity  of  pure  air  and  sunlight.  Plumbing.  Ke- 
lation  of  outhouses  to  wells.  Disinfectants,  what  they  are 
and  how  to  use  them  in  health  and  sickness. 

Horticulture 

Fruit  growing  and  vegetable  gardening.  A  brief  discussion  of 
the  most  important  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  state  with 
special  reference  to  practical  methods  of  culture,  including 
means  of  overcoming  insects  and  other  enemies. 

Political  Economy 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present,  in  their  simplest  form, 
the  most  salient  economic  facts.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
draw  theoretical  inferences  nor  to  provoke  theoretical  investiga- 
tions. The  purpose  of  instruction  will  have  been  accomplished 
if  the  student  shall  have  acquired  a  large  store  of  historical  in- 
formation which  will  in  the  future  tend  to  give  direction  and 
steadiness  to  his  views  and  utterances  as  an  American  citizen. 

ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

This  includes  among  others,  the  following  topics:  Physical  and 
industrial  conditions.  Guilds  and  the  apprentice  system. 
Domestic  manufacture.  Trading  companies  and  the  colonial 
system.  The  industrial  revolution.  The  factory  system. 
Trade  unions.  Labor  and  capital.  The  old  and  the  new  ag- 
riculture. Wages  and  poor  relief.  Money,  credit,  and 
finance. 
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ECONOMIC   HISTORY   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Industrial  and  agricultural  conditions.  Foreign  commerce  and 
tariff.  Internal  commerce  and  transportation.  Financial 
history.  Coinage  and  currency.  Labor  organizations  and 
movements, 

English 

a.  Reading-  from  classic  authors,  mainly  prose,  three  hours  a 
week.  Work  is  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  con- 
tact with  as  much  good  literature  as  possible,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  become  familiar  with  clear,  strong  English 
style. 

6.  English  Composition,  with  the  essentials  of  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric,  two  hours  a  week.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
give  readiness  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  language. 
West's  English  Grammar  for  beginners  is  recommended  as 
a  text  in  Grammar  and  what  Rhetoric  is  given  will  not  re- 
quire a  text. 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Hydraulics 
Farm   survey    with    chain.      Drainage    leveling.      Topographical 
survey  for  irrigation  or  landscape  gardening.    Measurement 
and  division  of  water.     Application  to  crops.     Minor  irriga- 
tion structures. 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Draft  of  vehicles  and  field  implements  in  fields,  on  poor  roads,  on 
good  roads.  Wind  wheels  and  pumps.  Strength  of  timber, 
ventilation  of  buildings.  Bearing  power  of  soils  as  founda- 
tions. Elementary  study  of  heat,  as  related  to  warming-  and 
ventilation,  protection  against  freezing,  economic  genera- 
tion and  use. 

Botany 

The  elementary  study  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants, 
followed  by  a  more  careful  study  of  selected  types  of  plants. 
Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  study  of  those  plants 
which  are  of  interest  to  us  either  because  of  their  usefulness 
in  everyday  life,  or  on  account  of  their  harmfulness,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  parasitic  and  saprophytic  fungi. 

A  commodious  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  with  tables,  com- 
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pound  microscopes,  glassware,  and  other  apparatus,  and  ma- 
terial for  study,  sufficient  for  .the  immediate  uses  of  the 
students,  while  in  emergencies  additional  apparatus  and  ma- 
terial from  the  large  laboratories  and  collections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  in  the  Univeristy  may  be  drawn  upon. 

Plant  Pests 
A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  on  the  common  weeds  and 
other  harmful  plants  which  infest  Nebraska  farms  and  gardens, 
illustrated   by    specimens    of    the    plants   themselves    and    their 
seeds. 

Agricultural  Zoology 
Brief    account   of   Anatomy    of    Animals.      Development   in    the 
higher  forms.     Sterility,  fertility,  monsters,  etc.     Relations 
to  breeding.    Animals  helpful  to  the  farmer,  excluding  those 
called  domestic  animals.    Habits,  enemies,  protection. 
Injurious  animals — Suppression,  particularly  parasites,  and  epi- 
demics.   Prevention.    Meat  inspection.    Raising  pure  meat. 
All  of  the  topics  will  be  treated  in  a  simple  way  without  tech- 
nical terms,  etc.,  with  the  aim  that  the  student  may  acqure  a 
correct  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  various  animals  to  his  success. 

Carpentry  and  Blacksmithing 
The  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  methods  of  con- 
structing various  forms  of  joints,  splices,  dovetails,  and  panels. 

FORGE   WORK 

A  short  course  of  exercises  showing  the  methods  of  drawing, 
upsetting,  bending,  welding,  and  tempering. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free.  The  matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars, 
payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  year  only.  A  deposit  of  four  dollars  is 
required  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  cover  breakage, 
loss  of  tools,  and  waste  of  material.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  balance  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to  the  stu- 
dent. 
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'Books  and  other  incidentals  for  the  entire  year  will 
cost  about  eight  dollars. 

In  a  private  family  table  board  may  be  obtained  for 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  week.  Some  of  the  students'  clubs 
give  board  as  low  as  $2.00  per  week. 

Room  rent  varies  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  and  upward  per 
month. 

THE  WINTER   COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  will  begin  January 
2,  1900,  and  continue  for  eleven  weeks.  The  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  simple  and  practical 
instruction  in  Agriculture.  It  will  occupy  but  a  short 
time,  and  that  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  farm  work  is 
least  pressing.  The  course  ccntinues  through  two  win- 
ters. 

No  examinations  for  entrance  are  required,  but  appli- 
cants will  be  expected  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
primary  English  brandies  as  taught  in  the  district 
schools,  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  preparing  the  course  of  instruction  the  object  has 
been  to  make  it  as  practicable  as  possible,  to  give  the 
student  something  that  will  be  of  value  to  him  when  he 
returns  to  the  farm.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures  and  actual  practice.  The  practice,  however, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  is  not  in  the  work  of  the  farm  with 
which  every  farmer  is  familiar,  but  in  operations  requir- 
ing skill  and  knowledge,  and  which  are  not  ordinarily 
acquired  on  the  farm. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  students  of 
all  ages,  those  taking  the  work  during  the  last  term 
varying  from  sixteen  to  forty -five  years  of  age.    As  was 
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to  be  expected,  those  having  had  the  most  practical  ex- 
perience  seemed  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
instruction. 

The  instruction  offered  is  as  follows:  Soils  and  crops. 
Diseases  of  farm  animals.  Breeding  of  live  stock. 
Feeding  of  live  stock.  Farm  dairying.  Horticulture. 
Agricultural  engineering  and  hydraulics.  Carpentry  or 
blacksmithing.  Insects  injurious  to  crops.  Plant  pests. 
Farm  accounts. 

The  libraries,  museums,  and  other  accessories  to  the 
University  will  be  available  to  the  student  in  the  Winter 
'Course. 

The  Agricultural  "Students'  Club  meets  weekly  during 
the  session  of  the  Winter  Course.  The  Club  is  organized 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  Agriculture 
and  personal  culture. 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar;  books,  dairy 
suits,  etc.,  will  cost  about  three  dollars.  There  is  also  a 
deposit  of  one  dollar  required  to  cover  breakage  in  the 
carpenter  and  forge  shops. 

Table  board  ranges  from  two  to  two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  week.  Rent  of  furnished  room  varies  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  week. 

The  probable  cost  to  each  student  will  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Room  rent,  11  weeks  at  75c $8  25 

Table  board,   11  weeks  at  $2.25 24  75 

Books,  etc 3  00 

Shop  deposit   1  00 

Eegistration  fee  1  00 

$38  00 

Students  will  register  Tuesday,  January  2,  1900.  The 
term  closes  March  16, 1900. 
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THE  SUGAR  SCHOOL 


THE  FACULTY 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry 

Morgan  Brooks,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Steam  En- 
gineering 

T.  L.  Lyon,  B.  S.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 

Charles  R.  Richards,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Mechanics 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

DeWitt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

Robert  S.  Hiltner,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  Chemist 


This  school  is  open  to  young  men  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  over  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  training  for  properly  car- 
rying on  the  work. 

The  ninth  annual  session  will  open  at  the  University 
in  September,  1899. 

The  objects  of  the  school  are  to  give  instruction  in 
the  best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  in  the  details 
of  factory  methods  of  sugar  making. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  chemical  con- 
trol of  sugar  factory  operations. 

Applicants  for  registration  must  matriculate  as  stu- 
dents in  the  University  (that  is,  pay  the  fee  of  five  dollars, 
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which  will  entitle  them  to  take  this  and  other  special 
work  in  the  instruction  for  a  period  of  four  years),  and 
make  the  usual  deposit  for  breakage  and  other  labora- 
tory expenses.  The  latter  will  not  exceed  six  dollars  for 
the  entire  course. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  expand  the  curriculum  of 
the  Sugar  School  somewhat  and  to  open  its  course  to 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  University  year  instead 
of  in  the  middle  of  the  year  as  heretofore. 

The  school  will  be  in  session  during  the  manufactur- 
ing season  and  classes  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  sugar  factories  while  in  operation,  and  the  large 
beet  farms  during  harvest  time. 

COUESES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry  as  applied  in  the  sugar  factory. 
Three  hours.  Specific  directions  for  the  analysis  of  the  fol- 
lowing" substances:  Sugar  beets,  sugar,  syrup,  masse-cuite, 
molasses,  thin  juice,  diffusion  juice,  sweet  water,  calcium 
saccharate,  strontium  saccharate,  press  cake,  bone-black, 
exhausted  cossetts,  carbonation  gas. 

3.  Technology  of  Sugar  Manufacture.  One  hour.  Beet  silos. 
Hydraulic  beet  carrier.  Washing  machine  for  beets. 
Weighing  and  slicing  the  beets.  Diffusion  process.  Beet 
refuse  and  its  utilization.  Purifying  of  juice.  Lime  kiln. 
Preparation  of  lime  milk.  Lime  milk  pump.  Carbonic  acid 
washer.  Carbonic  acid  pump.  Mixer  for  lime  milk  and 
juice.  Double  carbonation.  Automatic  juice  pump.  Filter 
press.  Washing  of  lime  cakes.  Mechanical  filtration. 
Bone-black  filtration.  Reviving  the  bone-black.  Washing 
machine.  Acidifying  the  bone-black.  Roasting  the  bone- 
black.  Evaporation.  Double,  triple,  quadruple  effects.  Air 
pump,  wet  and  dry.     Condenser  for  wet  air  pump.     Con- 
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denser  for  dry  air  pump.     Vacuum  pan.     Mixer  for  masse- 

cuite.     Centrifugals.     Sug^ar  conveyor  and  elevator.     Granu- 

lator.     Molasses  and  its  utilization. 
5.  Mechanical  d rawing-.     Two  hours.     Copy  drawing,  freehand; 

machine  sketching;    lines  and   shading;    tracing   and   blue 

printing. 
7.  Shop  Work.     Course  1.     Three  hours. 

a.  Bench  work  in  wood:   A  systematic  course  of  exercises 

showing  the  use  of  the  different  carpenters'  tools,  and 
the  method  of  constructing  various  forms  of  splices, 
dovetails,  joints,  panels,  etc. 

b.  Wood  turning:  A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing 

the  method  of  cutting  square  shoulders,  turning  plain 
and  compound  curves,  chucking,  etc. 
9.  Sugar  Beet   Culture.     One  hour.     History  of  the  culture   of 
the  sugar  beet.     Effect  upon  general  agriculture  of  sugar 
beet  culture.    Varieties  of  the  sugar  beet.    Composition  and 
structure  of  the  beet  plant.    Soils.    Fertilization  of  the  soil. 
Position  of  the  beet  crop  in  the  system  of  crop  rotation. 
Preparation   of  the  soil.     Planting  the   seed.     Cultivation. 
Harvesting.     Preservation  of  the  beet  root.     Seed  produc- 
tion.    Insect   enemies  and   diseases  of   the  beet.     Feeding 
value  of  sugar  beets,  and  of  sugar  factory  residue. 
11.  English.     Five  hours. 

a.  Beading  from  classic  authors,  mainly  prose.    Three  hours 

a  week. 

b.  English    composition,    with    the    essentials    of    grammar 

and  rhetoric.  Two  hours  a  week. 
15.  Steam  and  Electrical  Machinery.  (Course  21  in  department 
of  Electrical  Engineering^)  Two  hours.  Lectures  on  the 
elementary  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  elementary  treat- 
ment of  the  forms  of  engines,  valve  mechanisms,  indicator 
practice  and  engine  economy,  forms  of  boilers,  boiler  set- 
tings, care 'and  management  of  boilers,  fuels,  accessory 
steam  apparatus.  The  gas  engine.  Elementary  theory  of 
the  dynamo,  electric  lighting  and  power,  electric  distr. bu- 
tton and  wiring,  water  power,  power  transmission  by  gears, 
belts,  ropes,  etc. 
19 
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SECOND    SEMESTER 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.    Three  hours.    Special  attention  to 
methods  of  anaylses  of  cane  sugars  in  presence  of  dextrose 
and   raffinose.     Methods   of  analyses  of  water,  limestone, 
coal  and  coke,  etc. 
4.  Physics.     Two  hours.     Special  attention  is  given  to  optical 
instruments.     Light.     Polarization  of  light.     Polariscopes. 
Care  and  management  of  polariscopes  in  the  sugar  house. 
6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.    Two  hours. 
8.  Shop  Work.    Course  2.    Three  hours. 

a.  Pattern-making:    The  construction  of  various  forms  of 

patterns,  core  boxes,  etc. 
6.  Foundry  work:  Bench  and  floor  moulding,  core-making, 
and  casting  in  iron  and  brass. 
10.  Laboratory  practice  in  Engineering.     Two  hours. 
12.  Irrigation  Engineering.     Two  hours.     Grades,  cross-sections,, 
and  capacity  of  canals.     Surveys.     Designs   of   structures. 
Sources  of  water  supply.     Analysis  of  hydrographic  data, 
Nebraska   streams.     Keturn   and   seepage   waters.     Irriga- 
tion by  pumping.     Organization.     Administration.     Legal 
and  economic  principles. 
16.  Continuation  of  Course  15.     Two  hours.     (Course  22  in  de- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering.) 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS 

A    TWO-YEARS    COURSE 


THE  FACULTY 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Charles  Euss   Eichards,   M.  M.  E.,   Director,   Professor   of   Me- 

,  .ohanical  Engineering  and  Practical  Mechanics 
Clark  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English 
DeWitt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Morgan  Brooks,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Carl  C.  Engrerg,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
David  Hawksworth,  B.  Sc,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing 
Anna  E.  Davis,  Instructor  in  English 
Eorert  E.  Moritz,  Ph.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
C.  H.  Morse,  Instructor  in  Machine  Design  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering 
William  W.  Votaw,  Instructor  in  Practical  Mechanics 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  meets  a  demand  for  in- 
struction in  practical  mechanical  work.  The  shops  and 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  are  made 
available  by  this  school  to  young  men  from  the  common 
or  district  schools.  There  are  many  young  men  having 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  complete  a  collegiate 
course  at  the  University,  who  will  here  find  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  securing  a  practical  education,  fitting  them  for 
some  useful  place  in  life. 

Primarily,  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  intended  for 
those  young  men  who  expect  to  enter  some  one  of  the 
mechanical  trades,  and  who  desire  a  scientific  basis  for 
this  later  work,  although  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases 
the  stimulus  given  by  the  school  will  be  such  that  a  colle- 
giate course  in  one  of  the  engineering  groups  will  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  school  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school,  although  the 
principles  of  some  of  the  more  important  mechanical 
trades  are  taught.  The  student  obtains  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  mechani- 
cal operations,  and  he  is  enabled  to  determine  what 
particular  branch  of  mechanical  work  he  can  most  suc- 
cessfully pursue. 

THE    SCHOOL   YEAR 

The  School  year  coincides  with  the  University  year, 
which  embraces  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning  September 
12th,  1899,  and  closing  the  first  week  in  June,  1900.  It 
is  especially  desirable  that  students  report  promptly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  as  it  will  be  found  dif- 
ficult to  do  the  advanced  work  until  the  back  work  has 
been  made  up. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  young  men  of  sixteen  yeare  of 
age,  or  over,  who  are  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  training  for  properly  car- 
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rving  on  the  work.     The  applicant  should  understand 
arithmetic  and  elemental'}'  English  grammar. 

Candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  present  a 
certificate  of  good  character.  Students  who  enter  after 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  will  be  required  to  take 
examinations,  at  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  work  is  taken.  It  is  impossible  for 
students  to  enter  this  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics,    A    5  hours 

English,   A    5       " 

Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice  (Mech.  Eng.,  19) 2       '* 

Mechanical  Drawing*  (M.  D.,  9) 2       " 

Shop  Work*  (Mech.  Eng.,  1) 3       " 

a.  Lectures 

&.  Bench  Work  in  Wood 

c.  Wood  Turning 

d.  Molding 

Second  Semester 

Mathematics,  B  5  hours 

English,    B    5       " 

Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice   (Mech.  Eng.,  14) 2       " 

Mechanical  Drawing  (M.  D.,  10) 2       " 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  2) 3       " 

a.  Pattern-making 

6.  Foundry  Work 

SECOND    YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics,  C   4  hours 

Theme  Writing   (English,   C) 1  hour 

*  Three  hours'  work  in  the  shops  or  drawing  room  count  for  one  hour  credit 
in  the  schedule. 
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Physics  3  h04yrs 

Lectures  on  Mechanical  Practice  (Mech.  Eng.,  21) 2 

Lectures  on  Steam  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng.,  23) 2 

Mechanical  Drawing  (Mech.  Dr.,  11) 3 

Shop  Work  (Mech.  Eng.,  3) 4 

a.  Forging  in  Iron  and  Steel 

b.  Filing,  Chipping,  and  Scraping 

Second  Semester 

Mathematics,   D    • 5  hours 

Theme   Writing    (English,   D) 1  hour 

Physics  • •    3  h™rs 

Lectures  on  Electrical  Machinery   (Elee.  Eng.) 2 

Machine  Design  (Mech.  Dr.,  12) 2 

Shop  Work 5 

a.  Filing  and  Fitting 

b.  Machine  Work  in  Metals 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

MATHEMATICS 

Many  of  the  practical  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the 
shop  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  without  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  hence  the  mathematics  given  in  this  course  is 
planned  especially  for  the  mechanic,  with  reference  to  its  appli- 
cation to  mechanical  work.  The  course  includes  a  brief  review 
of  arithmetic;  tables  as  labor  savers;  curve  plotting  by  tables; 
exponential  and  logarithmic  tables,  and  the  slide  rule;  computa- 
tion by  logarithms;  mensuration,  with  a  sketch  of  its  geomet- 
ric foundation;  use  of  formulae  in  computation;  graphical  meth- 
ods in  computation;  trigonometric  functions  and  their  use; 
equations  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree;  geometric  mean- 
ings and  graphic  solutions;  solution  by  tables;  differentiation 
and  integration,  with  their  geometric  and  mechanical  signifi- 
cance; use  of  tables  of  integrals,  geometric  integration,  me- 
chanical integrators. 

ENGLISH 

The  ability  to  speak  and  write  correct  English  readily  should 
be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  training  of  every  educated  man. 
For  the  mechanic,  it  has  a  practical  value  as  well,  since  it  will 
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enable  him  to  occupy  positions  for  which,  without  such  ability, 
he  would  be  unfit.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  English, 
as  in  other  subjects  taught  in  the  School,  is  to  give  the  student 
the  greatest  amount  of  practical  training. 

PHYSICS 

The  laws  of  motion,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of  light  have 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon  mechanical  design  and  construction. 
A  knowledge  of  the  various  physical  phenomena  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  the  mechanic,  being  of  direct  assistance  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  practical  problems  that  will  be  presented  to 
him.  During  the  second  year,  three  hours  per  week  for  the  first 
semester  and  five  hours  for  the  second  semester,  including  reci- 
tations and  lectures  with  demonstrations,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
course  in  general  elementary  physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

If  the  student  expects  to  engage  in  some  particular  line  of 
mechanical  work,  where  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  be  use- 
ful, he  may  substitute  chemistry  for  physics  in  the  second  year 
of  the  course.  This  substitution  will  be  allowed  only  when 
sufficient  reasons  for  such  a  change  are  presented.  In  general, 
the  course  in  physics  will  be  the  most  valuable  to  students  in 
the  school. 

MECHANICAL    PRACTICE 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  course,  two  lectures 
a  week  are  given  on  Mechanical  Practice.  They  run  parallel 
with  the  work  in  the  shop,  and  are  intended  in  part  to  give  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  work  done  therein,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discuss  those  things  which  the  intelligent  mechanic 
must  know,  but  which  do  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  his 
practical  shop  work.  These  lectures  include  a  discussion  of  the 
standards  of  length;  the  form  and  action  of  carpenters'  and 
turners'  tools;  the  physical  properties  of  timber;  simple  framed 
structures,  floors,  roofs,  etc.;  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates; the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel;  the  forms  and  con- 
struction of  patterns  and  core-boxes;  molding  and  foundry 
practice;  wood-working  machinery;  forging  tools  and  ma- 
chinery-, files;  machine  work  in  metals;  and  general  metal- 
working  machinery. 
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STEAM    AND    ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY 

A  number  of  the  more  important  engineering  problems  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  mechanic,  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
build,  repair,  or  run  engines,  dynamos,  boilers,  or  other  appa- 
ratus for  the  generation  or  transmission  of  power,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  lectures  on  steam  and  electrical  machinery,  in- 
cluding the  elementary  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  forms  of 
engines,  valve  mechanism,  indicator  practice  and  engine 
economy;  forms  of  boilers,  boiler  settings,  care  and  manage- 
ment of  boilers;  fuels;  accessory  steam  machinery;  the  gas  en- 
gine; elementary  theory  of  the  dynamo;  electric  lighting;  elec- 
tric railways;  electrical  distribution  and  wiring;  water  power; 
power  transmission  by  gears,  belts,  ropes,  electricity,  etc. 

,  MECHANICAL    DRAWING 

All  mechanical  construction  is  done  from  mechanical  draw- 
ings, which  to  the  mechanic  should  represent  clearly  the  ideas 
of  the  designer.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  skilled  me- 
chanic be  capable  of  interpreting  drawings  so  that  he  may  easily 
reproduce  in  wood  or  iron  the  things  therein  represented.  Six 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  course  are  devoted  to  mechani- 
cal drawings,  and  the  student  is  then  not  only  rendered  capable 
of  interpreting  drawings,  but  he  will  have  acquired  the  skill  and 
ability  to  .  make  them  himself.  The  instruction  includes  the 
care  and  use  of  the  drawing  instruments,  drawing  from  copy, 
machine  sketching,  detail  drawing,  tracing  and  blue  printing, 
line  shading,  tinting,  drawing  from  dictation,  gears,  parts  of 
machines,  etc. 

SHOP   WORK  ; 

The  work  in  the  shops  is  eminently  practical,  the  instruction 
in  each  branch  being  given  by  a  systematic  course  of  exercises, 
showing-  the  use  of  the  different  tools  and  the  methods  of  me- 
chanical construction.  After  the  completion  of  any  given  set 
of  exercises,  the  principles  there  learned  will  be  applied  in  the 
construction  of  some  complete  piece  of  work.  Since  the  work 
is  solely  for  construction,  and  there  is  as  little  repetition  as  pos- 
sible, rapidity  of  execution  is  not  expected  or  desired.  The 
principles  of  tool  use  and  mechanical  construction  are  taught, 
but  great  dexterity  and  rapidity  of  execution,  which  result  from 
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long-  practice,  can  only  be  obtained  by  outside  work.  The  work 
done  is  as  follows: 

Bench  Work  in  Wood. — A  systematic  course  of  exercises  show- 
ing- the  use  of  the  different  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  methods- 
of  constructing-  various  forms  of  splices,  dovetails,  joints,  panels, 
etc.  Nine  hours'  work  each  week  for  one-half  of  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  first  year. 

Wood  Turning-.— A  systematic  course  of  exercises  showing- 
the  methods  of  turning  plain  cylinders,  cutting-  square  shoul- 
ders, turning-  plain  and  compound  curves,  chucking",  etc.  Nine 
hours'  work  each  week  for  one-half  of  the  first  semester  of  the 
first  year. 

Pattern-Making.— The  construction  of  various  forms  of  pat- 
terns, core-boxes,  etc.,  for  parts  of  machines.  Nine  hours  each 
week  during-  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year.  • 

Foundry  Work. — Bench  and  floor  molding,  core-making-,  and" 
casting  in  iron  and  brass.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  pattern-making-.     . 

Forging  in  Iron  and  Steel.— A  systematic  course  of  exercises 
in  drawing,  up-setting,  bending,  welding,  and  tempering.  Ap- 
plications of  the  above  in  the  construction  of  more  elaborate 
finished  pieces  of  work.  Nine  hours  each  week  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  second  year. 

Filing,  Chipping,  and  Scraping.— The  use  of  the  cold  chisel, 
the  file,  and  the  scraper.  Exercises  in  chipping  straight  and 
grooved  surfaces;  surface  and  round  filing;  polishing,  and  the 
construction  of  surface  plates.  Three  hours  each  week  during 
the  whole  of  the  second  year. 

Machine  Work  in  Metals. — Plain  and  taper  turning,  borings 
thread  cutting,  drilling,  planing,  milling,  and  polishing;  the 
construction  of  taps,  dies,  drills,  reamers,  and  complete  ma- 
chines; practice  in  lining  up  shafting,  etc.  Fifteen  hours  each 
week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year. 

OTHER    PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION 

During  the  second  year  of  the  course,  each  student  will  be 
given  practice  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  power  boilers,, 
the  steam  engines,  and  the  various  dynamo-electric  machines, 
together  with  indicator  practice,  valve  setting,  and  engine  and) 
boiler  tests. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  Wood  Shop  contains  twenty-five  carpenters' 
benches,  each  equipped  with  a  quick-action  vise,  and  a 
complete  set  of  carpenters'  tools;  sixteen  ten-inch  swing 
speed  lathes,  each  equipped  with  two  sets  of  turning 
tools;  one  large  pattern-makers'  lathe;  one  double  re- 
volving cross-cut  and  rip  saw;  one  scroll  saw;  one  uni- 
versal trimmer;  two  grindstones;  and  numerous  special 
small  tools. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipped  with  twenty-four  station- 
ary forges  with  a  like  number  of  anvils  and  sets  of  small 
tools.  The  smoke  is  removed  and  the  blast  supplied  to 
the  forges  by  a  seventy-inch,  double  ended  fan.  This 
shop  also  contains  a  hand  forge;  a  tempering  furnace;  a 
hand  punch  and  shear;  and  benches  with  blacksmiths' 

vises. 

The  Foundry  contains  eighteen  molders'  benches, 
with  a  like  number  of  sets  of  molders'  tools  for  bench 
and  floor  molding;  a  twenty-four-inch  cupola  furnace; 
a  core  oven;  and  the  necessary  ladles,  flasks,  etc. 

The  Machine  Shop  is  not  yet  fully  equipped.  At  the 
present  time  it  contains  ten  machinists'  benches,  each 
equipped  with  a  vise  and  set  of  small  tools  for  vise 
work  in  metals,  a  twenty-six-inch,  back  geared  and  power 
feed  drill  press;  a  sixteen-inch  shaper;  a  fourteen-inch 
screw-cutting  engine  lathe;  and  a  wet  and  dry  emery 

grinder. 

The  Engineering  Laboratories  contain  a  number  of 
steam  engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  together 
with  various  instruments  for  testing  the  same. 
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The  Drawing-room  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  lo- 
cated iu  the  second  story  of  the  Library  Building.  It 
contains  fifty-four  drawing  tables,  and  a  large  number 
of  drawing  boards.  All  paper  and  drafting  instruments 
are  supplied  by  the  student. 

Technical  Library. — There  are  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment libraries  a  number  of  the  leading  engineering  jour- 
nals, together  with  a  number  of  reference  books,  bound 
volumes  of  engineering  papers,  and  proceedings  of  en- 
gineering societies.  The  student  will  also  have  free  ac- 
cess to  all  the  books  and  papers  in  the  general  library. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free.  The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  only.  A  deposit  of  f  5.00  is  required  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  to  cover  breakage  and  loss 
of  tools,  and  waste  of  material.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  balance  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student. 

Upon  entering  the  school,  the  student  must  provide 
himself  with  a  set  of  drafting  instruments,  costing  about 
$10.00,  and  books,  apparel  for  work  in  the  shops,  and  in- 
cidentals, costing  about  #3.00.  Books  and  other  inciden- 
tals for  the  entire  year  will  cost  about  #5.00. 

In  a  private  family  table  board  may  be  obtained  for 
f2.25  or  #2.50  per  week.  Some  of  the  students'  clubs 
give  board  as  low  as  $2.00  per  week.  Room  rent  varies 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  month,  and  upward. 

The  first  year  in  the  school  will  probably  cost  about  as 
follows,  exclusive  of  clothing,  washing,  and  other  in- 
cidentals: 
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Matriculation  fee    $5  00 

Drafting  instruments    10  00 

Books,  etc , 5  00 

Waste  of  material  and  loss  of  tools  (estimated) 2  00 

Table  board,  38  weeks  at  $2 ™  00 

Koom  rent,  9  months  at  $2.50 22  50 

Total  $120  5a 

The  expenses  of  the  second  year  will  be  reduced  $  15.00 
by  the  first  two  items.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  secure  employment  during  their  spare  time, 
and  thus  slightly  reduce  the  above  expenses. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

A    TWO-YEARS    COURSE 


THE  FACULTY 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 


Rosa  Bouton,  A.  M.,  Director 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
C.  F.  Ansley,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English 
DeWitt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ellery  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
Lawrence  Bruner,  B.  Sc,  Professor  of  Entomology 
William  W.  Hastings,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Anne  L.  Barr,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 
E.  E.  Moritz,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Clyde  B.  Cooper,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English 
George  H.  Morse,  Instructor  in  Drawing 
,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 


Primarily,  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  is  intended 
for  those  young  women  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
to  perform  skillfully  and  intelligently  those  duties  in  the 
home  which  sooner  or  later  come  to  almost  every  woman. 

The  school  is  in  no  sense  simply  a  cooking  school.  The 
work  is  not  merely  mechanical,  but  educational  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  The  student  will  be  trained 
to  think  as  well  as  to  do,  and  will  come  to  realize  the  fact 
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that  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cookery  of  food 
materials  are  as  truly  dependent  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples as  are  the  changes  ordinarily  studied  in  scientific 
laboratories.  » 

The  school  year  coincides  with  the  University  year,, 
which  embraces  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning  September 
12  and  closing  the  first  week  in  June.  Students  should 
report  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  young  women  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  over,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school,  have  had  the  requisite  training  for  properly  carry- 
ing on  the,  work.  The  applicant  should  understand  arith- 
metic and  elementary  English  grammar. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOL  OF 
DOMESTIC   SCIENCE 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics  • 5  hours 

English    5 

Chemistry   2 

Hygiene   2 

Physical  training   1  hour 

Domestic  Science 2  hours 

%  17       " 

Second  Semester 

Mathematics 5  hours 

English    5 

Chemistry   2 

Botany    ~ 

Physical  training   !  hour 

Domestic  Science 2  hours 

17       " 
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SECOND   YEAR 

First  Semester 

Mathematics    4  hcmrs- 

Theme  writing-   *  hour 

Physics  3  tours- 

Drawing 2 

Entomology   3 

Chemistry  of  food 2 

Domestic  Science   2  hours- 

16  "      ' 
Second  Semester 

Mathematics  5  tours. 

Theme  writing   1  hour 

Physics   3  hours, 

9  " 

Drawing * 

Bacteriology 2 

Home    sanitation    2 

Domestic  Science  3 

17  " 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COUESES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

MATHEMATICS 

The  mathematics  given  in  this  course  is  planned  with  refer- 
ence to  its  application  to  practical  work.  The  course  includes 
a  brief  review  of  arithmetic,  tables  as  labor  savers;  curve  plot- 
ting by  tables;  logarithmic  tables,  and  the  slide  rule;  compu- 
tation by  logarithms;  mensuration,  with  >a  sketch  of  its  geo- 
metric foundation;  use  of  formulae  in  computation;  graphical 
methods  in  computation;  trigonometric  functions  and  their  use; 
equations  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree;  geometric  mean- 
ings and  graphic  solutions;  solution  by  tables. 

ENGLISH 

During  the  first  year  the  instruction  will  include  reading  from 
classic  authors,  mainly  prose,  three  hours  each  week,  and  Eng- 
lish composition  with  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
two  hours  each  week.     The  second  year,  one  theme  each  week 
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will  be  required,  the  subject  to  be  assigned  by  the  instructor 
in  English. 

PHYSICS 

The  laws  of  motion,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of  light  have 
■a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  preparation  of  food  and  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  home.  A  knowledge  of  the  various 
physical  phenonmena  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  home- 
"keeper,  being  of  direct  assistance  in  the  solution  of  many  of 
the  practical  problems  that  will  be  presented  to  her.  During 
the  second  year,  three  hours  each  week,  including  recitations 
and  lectures  with  demonstrations,  will  be  devoted  to  a  course 
in  general  elementary  physics. 

CHEMISTRY 

Very  many  of  the  operations  performed  in  the  preparation 
of  food  and  in  the  general  care  of  the  home  are  chemical  in 
their  nature.  For  this  reason  a  study  of  general  chemistry 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  household  science. 

During  the  first  year  the  commonly  occurring  elements  and 
their  compounds  are  studied.  The  first  semester  of  the  second 
year  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  their 
-cookery;  methods  of  detecting  adulterations,  etc.  The  second 
semester,  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  cleaning  is  taken  up, 
together  with  home  sanitation,  which  includes  plumbing,  ven- 
tilation, disinfection,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
practice  during  entire  course. 

FREEHAND   DRAWING 

This  work  serves  not  only  to  train  the  hand  to  faithfully  re- 
produce that  which  the  eye  perceives,  but  also  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  that  which  is  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.  Be- 
sides the  drawing,  some  work  in  painting  and  wood-carving  will 
be  undertaken  in  this  course. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  harmony  of  color  and  how  to 
nse  one's  means,  be  they  large  or  small,  to  the  best  advantage 
in  making  home  beautiful. 

BIOLOGY 

Household    science   necessarily   includes   a    study    of    biology 
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because  of  the  intimate  relation  existing-  between  life  and  food. 
A  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  many  of  its  lower  forms 
is  indispensable  to  her  who  would  intelligently  prepare  and  pre- 
serve food.  Two  hours  of  botany  will  be  given  the  second  se- 
mester of  the  first  year.  During  the  second  year  instruction 
will  be  given  in  entomology  two  hours  the  first  semester  and 
in  bacteriology  two  hours  the  second  semester, 

DOMESTIC    SCIENCE 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  entire  work  in  this  course  educational; 
to  train  the  mind,  and  develop  character  in  the  kitchen  as  well 
as  in  the  laboratory.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  cookery  and  their  application  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  individual  dishes.  Practical  work  is  done  in  cooking  in 
a  kitchen  laboratory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  most 
economical  methods  of  cooking,  as  well  as  to  those  methods 
which  shall  render  food  most  nutritious,  palatable,  and  at- 
tractive. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  HYGIENE 

Every  woman  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  and  know  how  to  take  proper 
eare  of  it.  She  needs  also  definite,  systematic  physical  training. 
These  needs  are  supplied  by  the  Physical  Training  Department 
of  the  University.  The  members  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence are  given  work  in  the  regular  classes  in  Hygiene  and  Phys- 
ical Training  in  the  University. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free.  The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  only.  A  deposit  of  six  dollars  is  required 
in  chemistry  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  cover 
breakage  of  apparatus,  and  waste  of  material.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  balance  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to 
the  student.  In  domestic  science  a  five-dollar  deposit  is 
required  to  cover  the  cost  of  food  materials  used.     No 
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balance  is  returned  from  this  deposit.  Books  and  other 
incidentals  for  the  year  will  cost  about  ten  dollars. 

In  a  private  family  table  board  may  be  obtained  for 
$2.25  to  |3.00  per  week.  Some  of  the  students'  clubs  give 
board  as  low  as  |2.00  per  week. 

Room  rent  varies  from  $2.50  to  $4*00  per  month  and 
upwards. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 


DIRECTOR  ,   MRS.   HENRIETTA  M.  BROCK 

The  University  School  of  Fine  Arts  occupies  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Library  Building.  Besides 
the  class  rooms,  which  are  well  lighted,  attractive,  and 
completely  equipped  with  easels,  frames,  and  casts,  there 
is  a  fireproof  gallery  60x70  feet,  where  art  exhibitions 
and  receptions  are  held  during  the  school  term.  The  an- 
nual winter  exhibition  of  paintings  by  leading  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  artists  and  other  minor  exhibitions  find 
an  excellent  setting  in  this  beautiful  room.  It  is  lighted 
by  large  skylights  during  the  day  and  by  two  hundred 
electric  lights  in  the  evening. 

The  school  offers  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  wood-carving.  The  School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting  is  divided  into  four  classes  or  sections,  through 
each  of  which  the  student  must  pass  in  succession  to  at- 
tain the  next  higher  one. 

I.      ELEMENTARY 

Drawing  from  geometrical  solids,  still-life,  and  antique  frag- 
ments, in  outline,  and  light  and  shade. 

II.      INTERMEDIATE 

Same,  more  advanced.    Pen  and  ink.    Perspective. 

III.      ANTIQUE 

Heads  and  figures  from  cast.     Still-life  in  colors. 

IV.      LIFE 

Costume;  life  class.  Work  in  wood -caning-  and  china  painting 
can  be  carried  at  any  time  during  the  course.  Work  in 
etching  can  be  carried  by  students  in  the  life  class  only. 
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Promotion  from  class  to  class  is  made  through  exam- 
inations held  the  first  of  every  jnonth.  At  these  exam- 
inations each  student  is  expected  to  hand  in  examples  of 
"the  month's  work  for  inspection.  At  each  of  these  ex- 
aminations the  inspection  committee  will  select  the  best 
of  the  work  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall.  From  these  will 
be  selected  the  work  for  the  final  examination. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  art  topics  will  be  given  during 
the  winter. 

TUITION  FEES 

One  lesson  per  week $10  per  semester 

Two  lessons  per  week $18  per  semester 

Three   lessons   per  week,   with   use  of   studio 

daily  $25  per  semester 

Special  terms  for  china  painting. 

CHINA   PAINTING 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  figure  painting  on  porce- 
lain.   Flower  painting  from  nature. 

Enamels,  conventional  and  all  branches  in  decorative 
work. 

An  evening  class  will  be  conducted  Tuesday  evening 
of  each  week.  This  will  be  a  class  in  design  and  prepara- 
tory work. 

The  class  in  painting  will  meet  on  the  afternoons  of 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  1 :30  to  4 :30. 

TUITION  FEES 

One  lesson  per  week $12  per  semesiter 

Two  lessons  per  week   $23  per  semester 

Three  lessons  per  week $33  per  semester 

Special  arrangements  made  with  persons  desiring  to 

take  less  than-  a  semester's  instruction. 
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THE  AFFILIATED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


THE  FACULTY 
Willard  KniRALL,  Oberlin;  Leipzig;  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Paul 

Director;  Harmony,  Pipe-Organ 
Henry  Purmort  Eames,  private  pupil  Madam  Schumann  and 
James  Kwast 

Pianoforte 
John   Randolph,    Cincinnati   College  of   Music;    New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Yoice,  General  Theory 
August  Hagenow,  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music 

Violin,  Instructor  University  Orchestra 
Emily  Metcalf  Perkins,  Iowa  College 

Pianoforte 
Mrs.  Will  Owen  Jones,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Pianoforte 
Mrs.  Marion  Treat  Taylor 

Yoice 
'Winifred  Hearn 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Yoice  and  Harmony 

Eugenia  Getner 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Yoice 

Earle  Wehn 

Cornet,  Leader  University  Cadet  Band 

Lillie  Eiche 

Yioloncello 
Henry  S.  Wells 

Clarinet 
John  S.  Woods 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo 
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Edward  L.  Mouce 

Practical  Pianoforte  Tuning 
Martha  Hasse 

Practice  Clavier 
Mary  Kettering 

Practice  Clavier 
Nellie  Cave 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 
Mae  Biltgen 

Secretary 


Affiliated  with  the  University  is  the  School  of  Music 
offering  courses  thalt  are  intended  to  give  those  who 
complete  them  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency.  While 
is  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  course  for  each  indi- 
vidual, the  following  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical.  The 
work  indicated,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  carried  by  all 
candidates  for  graduation. 

Students  may  take  any  one  or  more  of  the  courses  out- 
lined, either  in  classes  or  privately.  But  the  candidate 
for  graduation  must  pursue  three  courses,  viz.,  the  com- 
plete course  in  the  science  of  music  (including  sight-sing- 
ing, harmony,  counterpoint,  orchestration,  history  and 
theory  of  music);  in  instrumental  music,  either  piano- 
forte, pipe-organ,  violin,  or  voice;  and  one  elective 
course. 

This  requirement  is  made  in  order  to  secure  to  one  who 
seeks  a  diploma  from  the  University  such  mastery  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  musical  art  as  will  enable  the 
graduate  to  secure  and  maintain  an  honored  position  in 
the  best  academies  and  colleges;  to  guard  against  a  nar- 
row and  one-sided  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  develop  a 
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broad  and  generous  musicianship  which  does  not  over- 
estimate the  value  of  virtuosity  alone. 

COURSES    TO    GRADUATION 

I.  Theory  of  Music:    Text-book  and  lectures,  twice  each  week 

for  one  year. 

II.  Sight-singing:   Work  in  elementary  University  chorus,  once 

each  week  for  one  year. 

III  Elementary  harmony:   Notation,  terminology,  formation  of 

chords  modulation;  text-book,  lectures,  composition,  and 
practice,  twice  each  week  for  one  year.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  Course  II, 

IV  Advanced  harmony:  Suspension,  harmonizing  melodies,  with 

canti  firmi  in  the  different  voices,  enharmonics,  figuration, 
four-to-eight-part   writing,    study    of   form,    counterpoint, 
twice  each  week  for  one  year. 
V.  Piano,    Pipe-Organ,    Violin,    or    Voice:     Twice    each    week 
throughout  the  course, 

PIANOFORTE 

The  course  includes  the  systematic  study  of  technical 
exercises  for  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  the  complete  control  of  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  a  skillful  interpretation  of  any  composition  of 
merit.  In  this  work  the  Virgil  Practice  Clavier  will  be 
used  for  many  who  contemplate  a  thorough  course  and 
who  need  the  strengthening  of  the  muscles  of  hand  and 
arm.  This  is  the  only  toneless  instrument  that  is  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  piano  for  all  practice.  By  its  use 
the  extensor  or  lifting  muscles  are  developed,  and  a  pure 
legato  touch  is  secured.  It  has  already  achieved  such 
astonishing  results  that  many  advanced  players  and  art- 
ists are  availing  themselves  of  its  use. 
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Throughout  the  course,  etudes  of  various  degrees  of 
difficulty  and  adap/ted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  given  in  connection  with  studies  and  exer- 
cises designed  to  bring  about  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  work's 
of  -the  classic  and  romantic  composers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  be  studied  according  to  the  taste,  inclina- 
tion, and  physical  powers  of  the  student.  More  advanced 
and  graduate  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  play- 
ing with  instructors  in  duos,  trios,  and  quartettes. 

All  students  are  required  to  sustain  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations before  passing  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

This  prescribed  course  requires  about  five  years  of  the 
regular  student  of  average  ability;  presuming  practically 
no  knowledge  of  the  instrument  when  entering  the 
School  of  Music,  and  also  presuming  some  natural  talent 
and  considerable  maturity  of  character  and  self-disci- 
pline. 

Students  not  candidates  for  graduation  may  have  the 
usual  conservatory  privilege  of  electing  work  freely,  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  preparation. 

VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  production  of  a  pure,  resonant,  and  musical  toue 
is  only  the  result  of  patient  and  intelligent  study;  and 
the  natural  and  easy  control  of  the  singing  voice  is  ob- 
tained only  by  the  correct  use  of  the  breath  and  the  vocal 
organs.  The  study  of  neither  the  so-called  Italian  or  Ger- 
man methods  can  produce  the  desired  results,  unaided 
by  the  careful  and  discriminating  judgment  of  an  in- 
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structor  of  wide  experience,  and  one  who  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  physical  conditions  as  to  understand  the 
proper  relation  and  use  of  all  the  muscles  involved  (the 
diaphragm,  the  pectorals,  costal,  intercostal,  and  dorsal), 
and  who  knows  how  to  focus  and  place  the  voice  without 
contracting  the  throat  or  other  muscles.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults can  only  be  secured  by  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  and  wise  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Solfeggi  and  other  vocal  exercises  from  emi- 
nent voice-builders  will  be  employed,  together  with  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  and  Italian  songs  and  ballads, 
leading  up  to  the  oratorio  and  the  opera.  Pupils  thus 
become  practical  singers,  and  this  acquaintance  with  the 
best  vocal  works  prepares  them  for  the  oratorio  and  'the 
operatic  stage.    This  course  requires  three  years. 

VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  VIOLONCELLO 

Probably  no  other  instruments  require  so  much  patient 
and  unremitting  toil  in  their  mastery  as  those  above 
mentioned;  and  none  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  shades  of  musical  feeling  or  so  nearly  resem- 
ble the  human  voice  with  all  its  possibilities  of  tone-col- 
oring. 

The  courses  offered  for  the  viola  and  'cello  are  as  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  as  those  of  other  departments. 

The  course  for  the  viola  requires  only  about  two  terms, 
the  pursuance  of  which  will  greatly  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  violinist. 

The  violoncello  and  double  bass  may  be  studied  in 
courses  corresponding  to  the  general  plan  of  other 
stringed  instruments. 
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There  will  be  an  ensemble  class  in  this  department 
with  weekly  rehearsals,  and  those  who  are  sumciently 
advanced  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  orchestra— 
a  training  field  invaluable  'to  the  student  for  sight  read- 
ing and  in  developing  a  musician-taste. 

THE  ORGAN 

This  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  Director.  This  greatest  and  most  complete  of  all 
musical  instruments,  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  has  no 
comparison  for  grandeur  and  variety  of  effect,  and  is 
fast  becoming  a  popular  concert  instrument.  As  an  aux- 
iliary to  church  worship,  no  instrument  or  combination 
of  instruments  approaches  it. 

Students  cannot  profitably  take  up  the  study  of  this 
instrument  until  they  have  acquired  a  good  technique  in 
the  study  of  the  pianoforte. 

The  course  includes  Rinck's  School,  Buck's  phrasing 
studies,  pedal  studies  by  Volckmar,  lessons  in  interlude 
playing,  modulation  and  registration,  sonatas  of  Merkel 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  best  compositions  of  French, 
German,  and  English  writers. 

A  two-ananual  pedal  organ  is  at  the  service  of  stu- 
dents. It  is  sufficiently  large  to  display  the  principles  of 
organ  playing  and  arrangements  for  the  use  of  larger 
organs  may  be  made. 

The  magnificent  organ  which  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
TransjMississippi  Exposition,  and  which  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  M.  P.  Moeller  Organ  Company,  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  has  been  presented  to  the  University  by  the 
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generosity  of  its  alumni,  and  is  now  temporarily  located 
in  Grant  Memorial  Hall. 

This  organ  is  a  thoroughly  modern  instrument,  having 
three  manuals,  forty-five  stops,  radialting  pedals,  pneu- 
matic action,  and  composition  pedals,  it  is  architectu- 
rally beautiful  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  in- 
struments in  the  west. 

WIND   INSTRUMENTS 

Competent  instructors  are  provided  for  those  desir- 
ing to  study  the  clarmet,  flute,  cornet,  and  band  instru- 
ments. These  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  those  pursu- 
ing the  regular  course. 

Guitar,  mandolin,  and  banjo  are  taught  by  special  in- 
structors. In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  these 
beautiful,  though  minor,  instruments  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  secure  to  the  student  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment possible. 

PIANO    TUNING 

This  is  a  field  insufficiently  covered,  and  presents  to 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men  an  opportunity  to 
gain  useful  knowledge  which  is  in  constant  demand,  es- 
pecially in  the  West  where  tuners  are  few  and  their  abil- 
ity in  many  cases  far  below  the  demands  of  the  public. 
Taken  in  connection  with  history  of  the  piano,  with 
harmony,  sight  reading,  and  practical  work  with  all 
keyed  instruments,  piano  tuning  may  be  pursued  m  a 
more  scientific  manner  than  at  a  factory,  where,  at  the 
end  of  a  tedious  apprenticeship,  no  knowledge  has  been 
.acquired  of  different  manufactures,  of  its  history  and 
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relative  importance,  nor  of  the  collateral  and  indispensa- 
ble knowledge  of  sight  reading.  The  course  covers  one 
year  and  will  include  a  regular  course  of  sight  reading 
(vocal),  setting  temperament,  and  other  principles  and 
practice  of  tuning,  four  terms  of  harmony  and  history, 
construction  of  the  different  methods  of  stringing  and 
mechanism,  reed  organ  tuning,  voicing,  and  regulating. 
Students  cannot  be  admitted  to  this  course  for  less- 
than  one  year,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  who  can- 
not readily  distinguish  different  degrees  of  pitch. 

LECTURES 

Among  the  free  advantages  is  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  musical  topics  by  instructors  of  the  School  of 
Music  and  the  University.  Attendance  upon  this  course 
will  be  required  from  all  regular  students. 

CONCERTS 

During  the  school  year  a  number  of  concerts  will  be- 
given,  viz:  The  Choral  series:  University  chorus  and 
soloists  in  oratorio;  Artists'  series:  Performers  from 
abroad  and  the  faculty;  Chamber-music  series:  String 
trios,  quartettes,  and  quintettes;  semi-public  soirees  by 
instructors  and  pupils;  weekly  recitals  by  pupils  for  the 
acquirement  of  self-possession. 

UNIVERSITY    WORK 

For  students  in  regular  University  courses  the  studies 
of  piano,  voice  culture,  violin,  or  organ,  together  with, 
the  science  of  music,  are  made  elective.    See  page  226. 

Students  of  the  School  may  be  matriculated  as  stu- 
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•dents  of  the  University,  without  examination,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  usual  fee  of  five  dollars.  This  will  en- 
title them  to  free  instruction  in  all  University  courses 
which  they  are  prepared  to  enter,  and  will  give  them 
all  library,  laboratory,  and  gymnasium  privileges  of  Uni- 
versity students.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  feat- 
ures of  the  School.  It  thus  combines  with  music  train- 
ing, sound  general  education  to  the  student,  at  very 
slight  additional  expense. 

ADVANTAGES 

The  advantages  in  connection  with  University  privi- 
leges are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  The  following, 
however,  are  worthy  of  notice*.  Sight-reading,  chorus 
classes;  lectures  on  history  and  other  topics  relating  to 
music;  orchestral  practice;  ensemble  classes,  prima 
vista  reading  piano  classes.  These,  taken  in  connection 
with  gymnasium,  art  privileges,  use  of  libraries  and 
reading  room,  are  invaluable  advantages  which  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  extra  for  them  in  other  schools. 

FEES 

Tuition    varies    with    the    instructors.      A    complete 
schedule  of  fees  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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SPECIAL  COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


TEACHERS'  COURSE 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors 
pursuing  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Literature^ 
Science,  and  the  Arts  and  the  Industrial  College. 

It  is  also  open  for  all  graduates  of  the  advanced 
course  of  the  State  Normal  School  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching;  to  all  graduates 
of  the  state  high  schools,  accredited  by  the  University, 
who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  teaching,, 
and  to  others  who  can  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned  that  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  to> 
pursue  the  work  with  credit  and  with  profit. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  alJ 
those  regular  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  who  wish,  during  their  col- 
lege course,  by  special  and  professional  study,  to  prepare 
for  positions  of  supervision  and  teaching  in  departments 
of  higher  education. 

It  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  quali- 
fied teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  a 
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of  educational  problems  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  course  covers  two  years'  work,  or  a  total  of  thir- 
teen University  courses,  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

o.  Special  Knowledge.  The  completion  of  work 
amounting  normally  to  five  University  courses  in  a  sub- 
ject or  group  of  closely  allied  subjects  which  the  student 
expects  to  teach;  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  group 
of  subjects  and  the  student's  proficiency  resting  with 
the  head  of  the  department  most  directly  concerned. 

The  above  work  will  include  some  instruction  by  the 
department  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects in  the  secondary  schools. 

6.  Professional  Knowledge.  The  completion  of  work 
in  pedagogy  amounting  to  two  and  two-fifths  courses, 
and  of  work  in  psychology  amounting  to  one  and  one- 
fifth  courses;  the  courses  to  be  designated  by  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned. 

c.  General  Knowledge.  Additional  work  sufficient  to 
represent  four  and  two-fifths  courses  (exclusive  of  the 
work  representing  special  or  professional  knowledge)  to 
be  elected  by  the  student  from  the  departments  of  the 
University,  under  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy  and  the  head  of  the  department  with 
whom  the  student  is  taking  his  special  work. 

.  The  University  Teachers'  Certificate  will  be  granted 
to  such  graduates  of  the  University  as  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  all  the  requirements  of  the  Teachers' 
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Course  as  outlined  above,  and  have  shown  such  marked 
proficiency  in  the  special  and  professional  subjects  as 
to  justify  the  Faculty  in  recommending  them  for  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

Students  not  graduates  of  the  University  completing 
this  course  will  receive  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  be 
given  proper  credit  for  the  work  towards  a  degree. 

The  University  Teachers'  Certificate  is  recognized 
by  the  proper  authorities  in  a  number  of  states  as 
sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  grant  a  teacher's  li- 
cense without  further  examination.  Under  section  10 
(4792)  of  the  school  law  of  Nebraska  as  amended  in  1807 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  State  Teachers'  Certificates  to  such 
graduates  of  the  University  as  have  complied  with  the 
above  requirements. 

The  law  reads  as  follows: 

"That  all  graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  holding 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  in 
addition  thereto  certificates  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
showing  that  such  graduates  have  completed  the  courses  of  in- 
struction prescribed  by  the  Regents  and  Faculty  of  said  Uni- 
versity for  the  special  training  and  instruction  of  teachers,  shall 
be  accredited  as  qualified  teachers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
school  law  of  this  state;  and  all  such  graduates  shall  have  equal 
privileges,  upon  equal  conditions,  with  graduates  from  any  and 
all  other  educational  institutions  within  this  state,  under  the 
school  law  thereof.  Said  certificates  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
valid  as  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  to  teach  in  public  schools 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  their 
date. 

"After  three  years  of  actual  teaching,  the  certificates  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  mentioned  in  section 
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one  of  this  Act,  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  service  of  the  applicant  has  been  successful  and  such  coun- 
tersignature shall  make  such  certificates  permanent;  provided, 
that  said  countersignature  may  be  canceled  and  its  legal  effect 
annulled  by  the  Superntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  disqualification;  provided  further,  that  such 
certificates  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  for  lapsing  set 
forth  in  section  four,  subdivision  IX.,  of  the  school  laws." 


COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  LAW  AND  JOUR- 
NALISM 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  regular  under- 
graduate courses. 

The  course  presumes  much  more  maturity  and  special 
preparation  than  is  expected  in  those  entering  the  lower 
classes  of  the  University,  and  studen'ts  should  consult 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  before  regis- 
tering for  the  work. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

American  History,  3:   1785-1829 3  hours 

English,    1    H 

English,    3    '..'................2  " 

English  Literature,  5:  General  English  Literature!  ......3  " 

or 

Science:    (Elective)    2  (i 

Political  Science,  1:  Elementary  Political  Economy.' ..."  3  « 

Political  Science,  15:  English  Economic  History .'3  <« 

21 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

America*  History,  4:   1829-1865 Z.A^ 

English,  2  and  4 •■ * u 

English  Literature,  6:  Continuation  of  Course  5 

or 
Science:    (Elective)  Continuation  of  work  of  first  semes-^      ^ 

ter    3       « 

Political  Science,  14 '  *  *  * '  *  "*''*' 

Political   Science,   16:    Economic  History   of  ^  United ^       ^ 

States   

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

American  History,  9:  Constitutional  History 3  hours 

American  History,  11:   Constitutional  Law *       ^ 

English,  11:  Public  Speaking  (Law) 

or  2       " 

English,  15:  Journalism  (Journalism)    ^       m 

States   o      « 

Political  Science,  9:  Municipal  Government 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

3  hours 

American  History,  10 3 

American  History,  12 * *  *  * ' 

English:  Continuation  of  work  of  first  semester. . .  .2  or  3       ^ 

^t^;^^  :: 

Political  Science,  12:   Taxation 


COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICINE 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  elementary  English  gram- 
mar, including  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and 
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pronunciation;  arithmetic,  algebra  complete,  plane  ge- 
ometry; descriptive  and  physical  geography;  elemen- 
tary United  States  history;  elementary  Latin  and 
twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  firs*  book  of  Caesar;  and 
elementary  botany,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Some  medical  colleges  in  the  country  require  a  col- 
lege degree  for  entrance,  while  in  all  the  medical  col- 
leges the  requirements  are  being  steadily  raised,  and  all 
students  who  can  are  advised  to  take  the  full  college 
course  (Industrial  College  Group  3)  electing  the  sub- 
jects specified  below. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  students  to  whom,  for 
various  rasons,  the  full  college  course  is  an  impossi- 
bility. To  such  students  this  course  offers  that  part  of 
college  training  which  is  of  great  technical  value,  and 
which  is  most  immediately  connected  with  the  subse- 
quent work  of  the  medical  school.  The  work  outlined 
is  in  large  part  that  which  is  included  in  the  general 
study  of  the  first  year  in  the  best  schools. 

Students  who  are  registered  in  regular  groups  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  the  In- 
dustrial College  can  elect  this  work  and,  in  such  case,  it 
is  advisable  to  distribute  the  work  of  the  two  years  out- 
lined below  over  the  four  years  of  the  college  course  so 
far  as  possible. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

Botany,  2:    Structural  and  Physiological,  continued 3  hours 

Chemistry,  1 :  Study  of  the  Metallic  Elements 2       " 

English,  1:  Rhetoric  and  Engiish  Composition 2       " 

Hygiene,   1    .2       " 
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Physics,  1:  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat 3 

Zoology,  1:  General  elementary  course 3 

Zoology,  3:  General  Physiology 2 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

Botany,  2:  Structural  and  Physiological,  continued 3  hours 

Chemistry,    2:     Study    of    the    Metallic    Elements,    con- 
tinued   

English,    2:     Rhetoric    and    English    Composition,    con- 
tinued  2 

Physics,  2:  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat,  continued 3 

Zoology,  2:  General  elementary  course,  continued 3 

Zoology,  8a:   Osteology 2 

Zoology,  4:  General  Physiology,  continued 2 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

Botany,  19:  Pharmaceutical  Botany 2  hours 

Chemistry,  3:  Organic  Chemistry 3 

Philosophy,  1:  Introductory  Course  in  Psychology 3 

Physics,     3:      Experimental     Physics;      continuation     of 

Courses  1  and  2 2 

Zoology,  5:  Invertebrate  Morphology 4 

Zoology,  9:  Normal  Histology 2 

Zoology,  13:    Neurology • 2 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

Botany,  20:  Pharmaceutical,  continued 2  hours 

Chemistry,  4:  Organic  Chemistry,  continued 3 

Philosophy,  2:  Introductory  Course  in  Psychology,  con- 
tinued           44 

Physics,  4:  Experimental  Physics,  continued 2 

Zoology,  8:  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates. .  .4 

Zoology,  10 :  Vertebrate  Embryology 2 

Zoology,   14:    Neurology 2 

Students  completing  this  course  will  receive  certifi- 
cates of  their  proficiency,  and  by  special  arrangement 
are  admitted  (without  preliminary  or  entrance  examina- 
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tions)  to  the  third  year  and  second  course  of  lectures 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to 
the  second  year  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Omaha  Medical  College,  Creighton  Medical  Col- 
lege, Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Northwestern  Medical  School  (Chi- 
cago Medical  College);  and  to  the  first  year  in  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College,  and  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan. 

THE    PREPARATORY    MEDICAL    SOCIETY 

This  society  was  organized  for  the  encouragement  of 
a  medical  school  in  the  University  at  some  future  'time, 
and  for  the  sake  of  placing  in  some  united  relationship 
with  the  other  student  bodies  of  the  University,  those 
students  in  the  Course  Preparatory  to  Medicine. 


COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
This  course  may  be  elected  by  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years  pursuing  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege. Students  expecting  later  to  elect  this  course  should 
follow  the  suggested  order  of  University  Courses  out- 
lined for  the  General  Scientific  Group.  This. course  is 
open  also  to  graduates  of  other  colleges,  to  all  graduates 
of  the  advanced  course  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and, 
under  special  circumstances,  to  a  limited  number  of  un- 
classed  students. 
The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  students 
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who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  Physical  Director  in 
colleges,  secondary  schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations, and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 
It  is  intended  also  to  prepare  teachers  designing  Phys- 
ical Training  as  an  accessory  subject  to  their  equipment 
for  preparatory  schools  and  public  schools,  including 
high,  grammar,  and  primary  school  grades.  So  rapid  is 
the  advance  of  the  latest  and  best  views  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Nebraska  that  a  very  few  years  should  make 
Physical  Education  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation 
of  every  well-trained  teacher. 

Students  preparing  for  physical  work  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  will  find  it  possible  to  obtain  most  of 
the  accessory  training  in  the  English  Bible  in  special 
courses  at  the  University.  Association  technique  may 
be  obtained  by  spending  a  half  year  at  Association  fitting 
schools. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

For  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  college  de- 
gree and  who  desire  a  regular  certificate  for  a  course  in 
Physical  Education,  the  four  years'  work  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  for  the  first  year  the  courses  out- 
lined for  that  year  in  the  General  Scientific  Group;  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  the  required  work  of 
the  General  Scientific  Group,  with  two  exceptions,  zo- 
ology Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  to  be  substituted  for 
botany  and  geology  required  in  this  group. 

Electives  are  to  be  applied  each  year  to  the  special  and 
professional  work  outlined  below  under  the  Course  in 
Physical  Education. 
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COURSE  IX  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

SECOXD    YEAR 

First  Semester 

Hygiene,   1    2  hours 

Physical      Education-Theory,    la:      Measurements      and 

Charts    , 1  hour 

Physical  Education-Praetice,  13:   Hygienic  Gymnastics ..  1       " 
Physical  Education-Praetice,  19:    Special  Athletic  Train- 
ing   1       " 

5  hours 
Second  Semester 

Physical  Education-Theory,  2:    Course  1,  continued 1  hour 

Physical  Education-Practice,  14:   Continuation  of  Course 

1    1       " 

Physical  Education-Practice,  20:    Continuation  of  Course 

19    1       " 

Zoology,  8a:  Comparative  Osteology 2  hours 

5  hours 

THIRD    YEAR 

First  Semester 
Physical    Education-Theory,     3:     Physiology    of    Bodily 

Exercise  3  hours 

Physical  Education-Theory,  5:  Physical  Diagnosis 2       " 

Physical    Education-Practice,    15:    Educational    Gymnas- 
tics   1  hour 

6  hours 
Second  Semester 

Physical  Education-Theory,  6:   Prescription  of  Exercise. 2  hours 

Physical   Education-Theory,    10:    Kinesiology 3       " 

Physical    Education-Praetice,    16:    Educational    Gymnas- 
tics   1  hour 

6  hours 

FOURTH   YEAR 

First  Semester 
Physical  Education-Theory,   3a:    Training 1  hour 
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Physical  Education-Theory,  9:  Methods  and  Equipment,  2  hours 
Physical    Education-Theory,    11:     History    of    Physical 

Education    3 

Physical  Education-Practice,  17:    Leader's  Practice 1  hour 

7  hours 
Second  Semester 

Pedagogy,   8 :    Educational  Psychology 2  hours 

Physical  Education-Theory,   4:    Emergencies 1  hour 

Physical  Education-Theory,  12:   Anthropometry 3  hours 

Physical  Education-Practice,  18:  Leader's  Practice 1  hour 

7  hours 

Young  women  will  substitute  Course  7  for  Military 
Drill  and  Course  8  for  Physical  Education-Practice 
Courses  19  and  20. 

Students  not  taking  college  degrees  or  holding  such 
from  institutions  of  equal  rank,  who  are  permitted  to 
take  the  courses  in  Physical  Education,  will  complete  the 
work  prescribed  below.  Such  unclassed  students  will  be 
required  to  take  the  following  preparation  for  this 
-course: 

Chemistry,  1  and  2 4-5  Courses 

English,  1  and  2 4"5 

Physics,  1  and  2 &-5 

Military  Drill,  1  and  2 2-5 

Total    31"5 

PRESCRIBED   WORK   IN   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   FOR   UN- 
CLASSED  STUDENTS 

FIKST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

English,  — :    (second  year) *  hours 

Hygiene,  1:  Natural,  Public,  and  Personal t 

Physical     Education-Theory,     la:      Measurements     and 

Charts lh°»* 
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Physical  Theory,  3:   Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise 3  hours 

Physic-al  Practice,  13:   Hygienic  Gymnastics 1  hour 

Physical  Practice,  19:   Special  Athletic  Training 1       " 

Zoology,  1 :    Introductory  Course 3  hours 

Zoology,    3 :    Physiology 2      " 

16  " 
Second  Semester 

Drill,  — :   Military   (second  year) 1  hour 

English,  — :    (second  year) 3  hours 

Physical      Education-Theory,      2:      Measurements      and 

Charts    1  hour 

Physical   Theory,    10:    Kinesiology 3  hours 

Physical   Education-Practice,    14:    Hygienic   Gymnastics, 

continued    1  hour 

Phj-sical  Practice,  20:   Special  Athletic  Training,  contin- 
ued    1       " 

Zoology,  2:   Introductory  Course,  continued 3  hours 

Zoology,   4:    Physiology,   continued 2       " 

Zoology,  8a:   Osteology 2      " 

17  " 

SECOND    YEAR 

First  Semester 

Philosophy,  1:    General  Psychology 3  hours 

Physical  Education-Theory,   5:    Physical  Diagnosis 2       " 

Physical  Education-Theory,   3a:    Training 1  hour 

Physical  Education-Theory,  9:   Methods  and  Equipment. 2  hours 
Physical  Education-Theory,  11:   History  and  Philosophy 

of   Physical    Education 3       '* 

Physical    Education-Practice,    15:    Educational    Gymnas- 
tics     1  hour 

Physical  Education-Practice,  17:   Leader's  Practice 1       " 

Zoology,   11 :    Mammalian  Anatomy 3  hours 

16       " 
Second  Semester 

Pedagogy,  8:   Educational  Psychology 2  hours 

Philosophy,  — :   Physiological  Psychology 3       " 

Physical  Training-Theory,  6:  Prescription  of  Exercise... 2 
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Physical  Training-Theory,  4:   Emergencies 1  hour 

Physical  Training-Theory,  12:    Anthropometry 3  hours 

Physical    Training-Practice,    16:     Educational    Gymnas- 
tics, continued    1  hour 

Physical  Training-Practice,   18:    Leader's  Practice,   con- 
tinued    :1  hour~ 

Zoology,  12:  Mammalian  Anatomy,  continued 3  hours 

16       " 

A  University  certificate  of  the  completion  of  this 
course  in  Physical  Education  will  be  granted  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  who  have  satisfied  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  above  courses  and  whose  faithful  work  in 
general,  special,  and  professional  subjects  proclaim  them 
worthy  to  receive  from  the  faculty  such  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

Graduates  from  other  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
equal  rank  with  The  University  of  Nebraska  will  receive 
a  like  certificate  upon  the  same  terms  as  graduates  of 
this  institution. 

Students  not  graduates  of  the  University  or  of  institu- 
tions of  equal  rank  who  complete  this  course  will  receive 
a  statement  to  that  effect  and  be  given  credit  for  the 
work  towards  a  degree. 
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FACULTY  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

1899 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Ph.  L\,  LL.  D. 

Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  University  Senate 

(102  u.)  1037  H  St. 
Lucius  A-  Sherman,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  Profes- 
sor of  English  Literature  (311  l.)  1115  H.  St. 
Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  European  History  (308  l.)  440  S.  12th  St. 

De  Witt  B.  Brace,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physics  (307  n.)  Lindell  Hotel 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  (109  l.)  1542  P  St. 

Frank  Mackot  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

(204  N.)  643  S.  11th  St. 
Clara  Conkxin,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages     (301  u.)  1601  R  St. 
Thomas  Morey  Hodgman,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (307  m.)  700  N.  16th  St. 

Albert  Luther  Candy,  A.  M. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  (307  m.)  1003  H  St. 

Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  (12  c.)  2428  T  St. 

Fbederick  Edward  Clements,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  in  Botany  (102  n.)   646  N.  13th  St. 

Schuyler  William  Miller,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  English  (308  u.)   1448  P  St. 


Abbreviations:   C,  Chemical  Laboratory;   L.,  Library  Building;   N.,  Ne- 
braska Hall ;  U.,  University  Hall ;  M.,  Mechanic  Arts  Hall. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SESSION 


REGULAR   SESSION  f 

The  regular  summer  session  has  developed  from 
the  previous  University  Summer  schools  and  the 
earlier  State  Institutes.  The  session  covers  the  six 
weeks  of  the  vacation  session,  and  for  this  period 
puts  at  the  service  of  the  state  the  valuable  equip- 
ment of  the  University.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments offering  instruction  are  generally  in  residence. 
In  case  of  their  necessary  absence,  as  a  rule,  the  sub- 
stitutes will  be  professors  of  like  rank  from  sister 
universities.  In  any  case,  only  experienced  instruct- 
ors will  have  charge  of  classes.  The  session  is  con- 
ducted primarily  for  the  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  of  Nebraska  who  desire  to  pursue 
certain  subjects  under  the  guidance  of  specialists, 
and  extend  their  present  knowledge  in  various 
branches  by  means  of  the  facilities  which  the  Uni- 
versity affords. 

SCOPE 

Courses  of  study  are  offered  in  ten  of  the  repre- 
sentative Departments  of  the  University.  A  few 
courses  are  offered  in  subjects  taught  in  the  high 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  not  only 
as  regards  subject  matter  but  as  regards  methods; 
but   most   of   the  courses   are   regular   University 
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courses.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  University  to  make 
it  possible  for  advanced  students  to  continue  in  spe- 
cialization, and  incidentally,  if  they  desire,  to  ob- 
tain credit  toward  degrees. 

GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  University 
during-  the  semesters,  general  University  lectures 
will  be  given  from  time  to  time.  The  purpose  of 
these  lectures  is  that  distinguished  specialists  may 
give  inspiration  and  discuss  the  latest  developments 
in  their  field.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  register  for 
these  lectures  and  they  are  free  to  all.  Speakers  of 
national  reputation  will  be  in  attendance  during 
Commencement  week. 

CONFERENCES 

The  head  of  each  Department  will  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  -arrange  for  conferences  for  discussion 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  instruction  in  different 
subjects  in  the  high  schools.  In  these  conferences 
especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  pedagogical 
side  of  the  courses  of  study  handled. 

SUGGESTIONS   AS   TO   THE    SELECTION    OF   WORS 

Teachers  are  earnestly  advised  to  concentrate  upon 
one,  or  at  most  a  few,  subjects.  It  is  far  better  to 
give  enough  time  to  a  subject  to  fairly  master  it,  than 
to  merely  touch  upon  several.  Principals  and  Super- 
intendents who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
latest  phases  of  different  subjects,  and  the  recent 
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methods  of  presentation,  may,  however,  take  up  more 
lines  of  work  with  profit  It  is  almost  essential  for 
those  who  are  matriculated  in  the  University,  or 
design  to  matriculate,  to  gain  credit  for  work  in  the 
summer  session  to  devote  their  time  to  a  single 
course,  or  at  most  to  two. 

ELEMENTARY   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

By  courtesy  of  the  University  the  Lancaster 
County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  in  .session  in  the 
University  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  the 
Summer  Session.  It  will  be  a  school  of  methods  and 
practice  in  elementary  and  graded  school  work. 
Only  well  known  specialists  and  educators  will  be 
employed  to  give  instruction.  Teachers  will  thus 
find  in  the  Institute  an  Elementary  Training  School, 
including  many  subjects  not  offered  in  the  summer 
session.  *  County  Superintendents  will  readily  see 
the  advantages  of  permitting  teachers  to  do  their 
sumtmer  work  here,  instead  of  in  their  home  Insti- 
tutes, and  'will  do  well  to  grant  certificates  on  the 
credit  obtained  by  teachers  in  this  session. 

CREDIT 

Since  the  summer  session  is  six  weeks  in  length  or 
one-third  the  length  of  a  semester,  the  maximum 
credit  that  any  student  may  secure  for  work  done 
during  the  summer  session  is  one  and  one-fifth 
courses,  or  one-third  the  maximum  credit  that  he 
may  receive  for  work  done  during  a  semester.  There- 
fore, if  a  student  wishes  to  secure  one-fifth  course 
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credit  in  any  subject  during  the  six  weeks  summer 
lod  he  must  register  for  said  subject  as  a  three- 
hour  study. 

The  least  for  which  any  student  can  register  in  any 
subject  during  the  summer  session  shall  be  three 
hours;  this  will  entitle  him  when  the  work  is  satis- 
factorily completed  to  a  credit  of  one-fifth  course. 

The  maximum  number  of  hours  for  which  any 
student  may  register  in  the  summer  session  is  18 — 
the  same  as  during  the  regular  semesters^and  this 
will  give  him  the  maximum  credit  allowed  for  sum- 
mer session  work;  i.  e.  one  and  one-fifth  courses. 


22 
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COURSES  OP  STUDY 


BOTANY 

The  course  offered  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  University  year. 
It  is  selected  on  account  of  its  high  value  to  those 
wishing  a  solid  foundation  in  botanical  science  as 
well  as  for  its  usefulness  to  those  who  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  teach  modern  Botany.  Those  who 
look  for  University  credit  for  this  work  should  have 
had  the  equivalent  of  the  Botany  given  in  the  Univer- 
sity accredited  schools;  but  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Nebraska,  who  have  had  sufficient  train- 
ing otherwise,  may  be  admitted,  although  deficient 
in  elementary  Botany. 

2.  General  Botany.  A  general  survey  of  the  plant  types  from 
Protophyta  to  Spermatophyta.  Daily  lectures  and  quizzes 
at  8,  followed  by  three  hours  of  laboratory  work,  from  9 
to  12.     Two  hours  credit.     Br.  Clements,  N.  102  and  108. 

The  laboratory  deposit  for  this  course  is  $2.00.  In 
order  to  avoid  overcrowding  in  the  laboratory,  the 
class  will  be  limited  to  tioenty-five. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  provide  himself 
with  the  following: 

Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany,  6th  or  7th  edition $1  25 

Lecture    note-book 10 

Laboratory  note-book.     [This  consists  of  a  "cover"  includ- 
ing twenty-five  sheets  of  perforated  "note  paper"  and 
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twenty-four    sheets    of    perforated    "drawing    paper," 

each  19  by  24  centimeters  (7%  by  9^  inches)] 40 

Faber  drawi  ng  pencil  (HHH1IHH) 10 

Eraser   10 

Botanical  dissecting-  set 1  80 

Advanced  work.  Students  of  advanced  standing,  with  sufficient 
preparation  to  pursue  independent  investigation,  will  be 
afforded  opportunity  to  carry  on  work  in  the  laboratories, 
upon  registration  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  laboratory 
fee. 


CHEMISTRY 

An  elementary  course  in  general  chemistry  is 
offered  consisting  of:  (a)  The  non-metallic  elements; 
(b)  The  more  common  metals;  (c)  Some  characteris- 
tic hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives;  (d)  Experi- 
mental proof  of  certain  laws. 

Lecture,  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  10  to  10:50 
A.  M. 

Recitation,  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  11  to 
11:50  A.  M. 

Laboratory  work,  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive, 
2  to  6  P.  M. 

Store-room  open,  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive, 
2  to  5  P.  M. 

Laboratory  deposit,  $6. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  give  teachers 
a  general  view  of  the  field  of  chemistry. 

The  following  credits  will  be  given:  Four-fifths 
course  University  credit  in  the  Classical  Group,  or 
Preparatory  credit  in  any  other  group.  Those  desir- 
ing four-fifths  credit  are  required  to  register  for  12 
hours  chemistry.    Those  desiring  preparatory  credit 
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are  required  to  register  for  at  least  10  hours  and  may 
omit  id).    Dr.  Avery,  0.  12. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

1.  Lectures  on  some  elements  of  effective  prose  composition, 
with  illustrations  from  representative  modern  writers. 
Practice  in  literary  construction.     Daily.     Mr.  Miller,  U.  308. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.  A  General  Course,  introductory  to  literary  interpretation,  in- 

volving critical  and  pedagogical  study  of  the  Literary  Ele- 
ments, and  of  one  or  two  specimens  of  standard  literature 
as  wholes.  (May  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  "English  Litera- 
ture 5"  in  the  exhibits  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts.)     Daily.    Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 

2.  An   Introductory   Course   in   Shakespeare,   interpretative   and. 
>  pedagogical,    based    upon    the    play    of    Macbeth.     (May    be 

taken  as  equivalent  to  "English  Literature  7"  in  the  exhibits 
of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.)  Daily. 
Professor  Sherman,  L.  310. 


EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

A  course  in  Greek  History  will  be  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  history.  The 
class  will  meet  daily  and  the  preparation  will  occupy 
all  of  the  students'  time.  The  aim  of  the  course  will 
be  to  iacquaint  the  teacher  with  the  elements  of  His- 
torical Method;  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
history;  with  the  sources  of  Greek  History,  and  the 
best  narratives  dealing  with  the  subject.  A  credit 
of  one  and  one-fifth  courses  will  be  given  to  all  who 
complete  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Prof. 
Fling,  L.  308. 
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LATIN 

Two-thirds  of  the  students'  time  should  be  given  to 
one  course  in  Latin,  so  that  no  one  will  be  admitted 
to  both  if  credit  for  the  work  is  desired.  To  attempt 
either  course  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
declensions  and  conjugations  is  useless,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  is 
essential. 

1.  Five  orations  of  Cicero,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition 

and  thorough  gTammatical  drill.  One  course,  daily.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Johnson,  U.  203. 

2.  One  oration  of  Cicero  and  two  books  of  the  iEneid.     A  care- 

ful study  of  the  metre  of  the  ^Eneid,  with  grammatical 
study  extending-  through  the  course.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  enable  the  student  to  enjoy  Vergil's  epic  as  poetry. 
One  course,  daily.     Associate  Professor  Johnson,  U.  203. 


MATHEMATICS 

ALGEBRA 

Higher  Algebra.  An  introduction  by  lecture  to  the  principles 
and  uses  of  Graphic  Algebra,  followed  by  readings  in 
Smith's  Treatise  on  Algebra.  A  knowledge  of  elementary 
algebra  is  necessary.  Daily,  8  to  9:50.  Associate  Professor 
Hodgman,  M.  307. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  There  will  be  two  hours 
daily  given  to  work  in  the  class-room.  The  first  hour  will 
be  devoted  to  lecturing,  giving  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
methods  for  the  solution  of  exercises  and  a  discussion  of 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  class.  The  second  hour  is 
designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  and  those 
who  find  the  work  difficult.  The  time  will  be  given  to  work 
by  the  students,  solution  of  exercises,  and  development  of 
formulae  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Daily,  10:20  to  12:10.    Adjunct  Professor  Candy,  M.  307. 
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Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical  as 
well  as  to  the  theoretical  side  of  Trigonometry.  Con- 
siderable time  will  be  spent  in  the  solution  of  numer- 
ical exercises,  in  order  to  develop  skill  and  rapidity 
in  the  use  of  tables. 


PEDAGOGY 

The  department  of  Pedagogy  will  offer  two 
courses,  one  in  Educational  Classics  and  the  other  in 
Child  Study,  for  which  the  regular  university  credit 
will  be  given. 

3.  Educational  Classics.     This  course  includes  a  historical  and 

critical  study  of  the  educational  writings  of  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer.  Aside  from  the 
intrinsic  value,  the  course  will  be  found  of  much  assistance 
to  the  work  as  given  in  Course  4.  The  Summer  Session  will 
be  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of  one  or  two  of  the  following 
classics:  Herbart's  Science  of  Education,  Froebel's  Educa- 
tion of  Mam,  and  Spencer's  Education.  Daily,  at  3  P.  M. 
Professor  Luckey,  L.  109. 

4.  Child  Study.     A  study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of 

childhood,  with  special  reference  to  the  pedagogioal  princi- 
ples involved.  This  course  will  include  (a)  a  careful  study 
of  the  more  valuable  literature  and  investigations  on  the 
study  of  children;  (&)  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  methods 
used  in  child  study  and"  their  respective  values;  and  (c)  the 
effect  of  child  study  on  methods  of  instruction  and  other 
subjects  of  scientific  pedagogy.  Daily,  at  4  P.  M.  Professor 
Luckey,  L.  109. 


PHYSICS 


The  courses  offered  during  the  summer  session  in 
this  department  are  arranged  with  special  reference 
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to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  Physics  in  the  high 
schools  and  also  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those 
wishing  to  obtain  a  more  extended  knowledge  and 
experience  than  the  general  collegiate  courses  offer. 
The  special  libraries  and  laboratories  for  research 
work  will  be  open  to  those  wishing  to  extend  their 
studies  and  investigations  beyond  the  limits  which 
their  present  facilities  afford.  The  admission,  the 
deposits,  and  the  credit  for  work  done  will  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  the  University  sessions. 

1.  General  Experimental  Physics.  Five  lectures  weekly,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  8,  on 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  9  to  12,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  8  to  12 
Saturday.  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  are  required  for 
this  course.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
Plane  Trigonometry  are  recommended.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed and  the  experiments  assigned  will  be  those  which  are 
usually  included  in  the  courses  of  the  accredited  high 
schools.  The  construction  and  assembling  of  the  simpler 
apparatus  will  be  made  a  special  feature  in  the  class  work, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  material  and  facilities  furnished  for 
individual  construction.  An  additional  charge,  depending 
on  material  and  number  of  apparatus  constructed  and  re- 
tained, may  be  charged  those  selecting  these  experiments. 
Occasional  conferences  will  also  be  held  for  discussing  the 
equipment  and  management  of  the  lecture  room  and  labora- 
tory. In  order  to  receive  credit  in  this  course,  complete 
notes  on  the  lectures  and  reports  on  the  experiments  must 
be  presented  and  accepted  before  final  examination.  Four- 
fifths  credit.     Professor  Brace  and  Mr. . 

2.  Experimental  Physics.  Laboratory  work,  8  to  12,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday.  This 
course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  General  Physics  and  an 
elementary  laboratory  experience  and  aims  to  instruct  in 
the  modern  laboratory  methods  of  precision  and  manipula- 
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tion.  Supplementary  readings  and  reports  of  observations 
are  required.  Four-fifths  credit.  Professor  Brace  and 
Mr.  . 

3.  Advanced  laboratory  and  research  course.  The  special  de- 
partmental libraries  and  advanced  laboratories  will  be  open 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon  to  those  wishing-  to  make  a 
special  study  or  redetermination  of  some  of  the  physical 
constants  or  to  investigate  some  special  problems.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  General  and  Experimental  Physics  and 
the  methods  of  exact  measurement  are  essential.  Professor 
Brace. 

No  text-books  are  required  but  note-books  for 
lectures  and  laboratory  work,  and  section  papers 
must  be  supplied. 

A  deposit  of  f  5  is  required. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

1.  First  Semester  Beginning  French  (one  course).  Students 
taking  this  course  are  expected  to  give  their  whole  time  to  it. 
Daily,  8  to  10:20.    Assistant  Professor  Conklin,  U.  302 
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O.  V.  P.  Stout,  C.  E.,  Irrigation  Engineer 
George  A.  Loveland,  B.  Sc,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
Rollins  A.  Emerson,  B.  Sc,  Horticulturist 
Walter  D.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Entomologist 
Robert  S.  Hiltner,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Chemist 
Vergil  C.  Barber,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Animal  Pathologist 
William  H.  Tuck,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Animal  Pathology 
John  A.  Sherrer,  Assistant  at  Sugar  Beet  Station 
S.  W.  Perin,  Foreman  of  Farm 
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The  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,, 
which  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  The  University  of 
Nebraska,  is  maintained  from  a  fund  appropriated  by  the 
national  Congress.  In  1887  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress,  which  has  become  known,  from  the  name  of  its 
introducer,  as  the  "Hatch  Bill."  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  it  was  proposed  to  offer  to  each  state  and  ter- 
ritory sufficient  funds  to  establish  an  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  each,  in  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  College  which  might  already  have  been  es- 
tablished under  the  act  of  1862  donating  land  for  such 
colleges. 

Nebraska,  through  her  legislature,  as  provided  by  the 
law  making  possible  the  establishing  of  the  stations,  "as- 
sented to  the  conditions  imposed,  which  were  very  sim- 
ple, and  was  one  of  the  states  to  receive  immediate  bene- 
fits from  the  act. 

The  sort  of  work  contemplated  by  the  law  providing 
for  these  Experiment  Stations  is  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  the  act  establishing  such  stations  that  the 
text  of  that  section  is  given  here.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experi- 
ment stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experi- 
ments on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the 
same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  differ- 
ent stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative 
cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity 
of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the  analysis  of  soils  and 
water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, with  experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  ef- 
fects on  crops  of  different  kinds;   the  adaptation  and  value  of 
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grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of 
the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific 
and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may 
in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  states  or  territories. 

The  working  staff  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  scien- 
tists who  are  engaged  in  instruction  in  the  University, 
who  give  such  time  as  may  be  needed  to  the  working  out 
of  the  problems  in  the  Station  along  their  respective 
lines  of  research. 

Perhaps  more  has  been  done  in  this  Station  in  lead- 
ing in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sugar  beet 
problem  and  of  animal  diseases  than  in  any  other  two 
lines  of  investigation.  No  state  in  the  Union  has  made 
a  more  thorough  research  into  the  many  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  and  its  manufacture 
into  sugar  than  has  Nebraska,  and  no  small  portion  of 
the  solution  of  these  questions  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Experiment  Station  act,  aud  by 
means  of  the  funds  coming  from  the  general  government. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  careful  and  painstaking  and 
necessarily  expensive  work  that  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  investigation  regarding  the  causes  and  cures  for  the 
various  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals. 

As  provided  by  law,  bulletins  are  issued  from  the  Sta- 
tion, setting  forth  the  information  gained  by  the  various 
experiments,  and  are  sent  without  charge  to  any  resident 
of  Nebraska  who  requests  them. 
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The  desire  is  to  make  the  Station  useful  to  the  farmers 
of  the  state,  and  their  co-operation  is  cordially  invited  in 
an  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  result. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS— 122 

Men— 7S  Women — U 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doetor  of  Philosophy 

Alabaster,  Francis  Asbury,  A.  B.,  1890,  Northwestern  University 
(111.);  A.  M.,  1S9S,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Greek  and 
Latin.     University  Place 

Angle,  Edward  John,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc,  1S86,  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin; A.  M.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Zoology. 
Lincoln 

Condra,  George  Evart,  B.  Sc,  1897  (Apr.),  A.  M.,  1898,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;    Geology  and  Zoolog3r.     Lincoln 

Cook,  Samuel  Richard,  B.  S.,  1895,  M.  S.,  1897,  Michigan  State 
University;  A.  M.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics.     Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*Engberg,  Carl  Christian,  B.  Sc,  1895,  A.  M.,  1897,  The  University 
of  Nebraska;  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.     Fremont 

Evans,  Alvin  Eleazar,  A.  B.,  1896,  Cotner  University;  A.  M.,  1898, 
The  University  of  Nebraska;  Greek.     Bethany 

Fling.  Mrs.  Helen e  Dresser,  B.  S.,  1893,  State  University  of  Min- 
nesota; A.  M.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Modern 
Language  and  Latin.     Lincoln 

Fordyce,  Charles,  B.  Sc,  1896,  A.  M.,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Zoology,  Philosophy,  and  Physics.  University 
Place 

Kirk,  William  El  wood,  A.  B.,  1895,  A.  M.,  1897,  The  University 
of  Nebraska;  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit.     University  Place 

Korsmeyer,  Julia  Marie,  A.  B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University 
of  Nebraska;  French  and  German.     Lincoln 

Mansfelde,  Belle  von,  A.  B.,  1897,  A.  M.,  1898,  The  University  of 
Nebraska;  Philosophy.     Ashland 


*The  star  denotes  candidates  receiving  their  degree  in  1899. 
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Moritz,  Robert  Edouard,  B.  Sc.,  1892,  The  University  of  Chicago; 
M.  Ph.,  1896,  Hastings  College.     Lincoln 

Norton,  Asahel  Wellington,  A.  B.,  1873,  A.  M.,  1876,  Rochester 
University;  Philosophy,  Pedagogy,  and  Neurology.     Normal 

Pound,  Louise,  B.  L.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1895,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska ;  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology.    Lincoln 

Tremain,  Mary  Adell,  B.  Sc,  1881,  A.  M.,  1890,  The  University 
of  Nebraska;  American  History  and  German.     Lincoln 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Blaster  of  Arts 

Atwater,  Ellen  Bessie,  A.  B.,  1891,  Cotner  University;  American. 
History.     Bethany 

Aylsworth,  Raymond  Garfield,  A.  B.,  1896,  Cotner  University; 
Greek  and  Latin.     Bethany 

Bell,  Albert  Thomas,  B.  Sc,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Botany  and  English  Literature.     University  Place 

^Bennett,  John  Newton,  A.  B.,  1890,  Do'ane  College;  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sanskrit.     Crete 

Bowlby,  Charles  Edward,  A.  B.,  1897,  Doane  College;  Political 
Science,   Geologjr,   and   Mathematics.     Crete 

*Bullock,  Flora,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  English 
Literature  and  Italian.     Lincoln 

Capps,  Earl  Vanhise,  B.  Sc,  1895;  E.  E.,  1896,  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity; A.  M.,  Feb.,  1899,  The  University  of  Nebraska. 
Champaign,  111. 

Christenson,  Carl,  A.  B.,  1892,  Augustana  College  (111.) ;  English 
and  English  Literature.     Lincoln 

Colburn,  Mrs.  Anna  Coder,  A.  B.,  1892,  Allegheny  College;  Ger- 
man and  Latin.     Lincoln 

Contryman,  Carrie  Monimia,  A.  B.,  1899  (Feb.),  The  University 
of   Nebraska;    Pedagogy  and  Philosophy.     Lincoln 

Cooper,  Clyde  Barnes,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

*Crook,  Zeno  E.,  B.  Sc.  in  E.  E.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Physics.     Falls  City 

Dales,  Benton,  B.  Sc,  1897;  A.  M.  (Feb.,  1S99),  The  University  of 
Nebraska.     Lincoln 

Davisson,  Albert  Eugene,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; English  Literature,  Latin,  and  Italian.     Lincoln 
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Fisher.  Cassius  Asa.  A.  15..  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Geology  and  Chemistry.     Fremont 

-Franklin,  Mrs.  Viola  Price,  Ph.  B.,  1STS,  Ph.  M.,  1885,  Mt.  Union 
College,  Ohio;  English  Literature  and  Eomance  Languages. 
Lincoln 

*Gere,  Mariel  Clapham,  B.  Sc.,  1895,  The  Universitj'-  of  Nebraska; 
Chemistry.     Lincoln 

Guile.  Jennie  Esther,  A.  B.,  1S97,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
European  History.     Lincoln 

Haecker,  Elfleda  Frances,  B.  L.,  1898,  The  University  of  Minne- 
sota; English  Literature  and  Eomance  Languages.  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Hart,  William  P.,  A.  B.,  1S96  (Dec),  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska;   Zoology  and  Pedagogy.     Holdrege 

*Henry,  Edson  Alden,  A.  B.,  1S98,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Political  Science  and  American  History.     Lincoln 

Henry,  Margaret  Edith,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Philosophy  and  English  Literature.     Lincoln. 

Hilton,  John  William,  A.  B.,  1898,  Cotner  University;  Philoso- 
phy.    Bethany 

Home,  William  Titus,  B.  Sc,  1S98,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Botany  and  German.     University  Place 

Hunt,  Ira  Jasper,  A.  B.,  1S96,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  American  History.     Lincoln 

Jeffords,  Clyde  Pay,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Greek  and  Latin.     St. 'Paul 

Johnson,  Alta,  B.  L.,  1893,  Colorado  University;  Mathematics  and 
Philosophj-.    Mooresville,  Ind. 

Kirschstein,  Henry  John,  Ph.  B.,  1887,  Drake  University;  Phi- 
losophy and  Political  Science.     Lincoln 

*Kling,  Linus  Warner,  A.  B.,  1892,  Augustana  College;  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit.     Eockford,  111. 

Kuhlmann,  Charles,  A.  B.,  3  897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
European  History,  American  History,  and  Political  Science. 
Grand  Island. 

Lewis,  Albert  Buell,  A.  B.,  1894,  The  University  of  Chicago; 
Zoology.     Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Long,  Edith,  A.  B.,  1888,  Cornell  University;  Mathematics.  Lin- 
coln 
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Loiighridge,   Stella  Nelson,   A.   B.,    1895,  The  University   of   Ne- 
braska; English  Literature.     Lincoln 

*Lyman,  Rufus  Ashley,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Zoology.     Table  Rock 

Metealf,  Mabel,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska;   Euro- 
pean History  and  English  Literature.     Lincoln 

Morison,  Charles  Campbell,  B.  Sc.,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne-' 
braska;  Zoology.     Omaha 

Moss,    Simeon  Martindale,   A.  B.,    1897,    The   University   of   Ne- 
braska;  Latin.     Fairbury 

*Nikaddo,  Yasujuro,  B.  S.,  1896,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
Chemistry  and  German.     University  Place 

*Oberlies,  Louis  Clark,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English  Literature.     Lincoln 

Ord,  Robert  Charles,  B.  S.,  1896,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
Philosophy.    University  Place 

Paneoast,   Arthur   Chester,   A.  B.,    1897,    The  University   of   Ne- 
braska; European  History.     Ashland 

Parker,  Ulysses  Simson,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  History,  Civics  and  Economics.     Ft.  Calhoun 

*Parmelee,   Howard   Coon,   B.    Sc,    1897,   The   University   of   Ne- 
braska; Chemistry  and  Physics.     Omaha 

Peebles,    Winifred    Marie,    A.  B.,     1894,    Battle    Creek    College 
(Mich.);  Latin.     Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Peterson,  Alfred  Olaf,  B.  Sc,  1896,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Zoology.     Omaha 

*Philbrick,  Francis  Samuel,  B.  Sc,  1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska;  European  History  and  American  History.     Lincoln 

Philpott,  Charles  Wescott,  A.  B.,  1896,  A.M.,   1898,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska;  Philosophy.     Lincoln 

Pinkerton,  Bertha  Emaline,  A.  B.,  1896,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; American  History.     Lincoln 

Piper,   Edwin   Ford,   A.  B.,    1897,    The   University   of   Nebraska; 
English  Literature  and  American  History.     Alma 

Price,   Orville  Thaddeus,  A.   B.,   1899    (Feb.),   The  University  of 
Nebraska;  Mathematics.     Bethany,  Mo. 

Heed,  Albert  A.,  A.  B.,  1898  (Feb.),  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Pedagogy  and  English.     Crete 

Pteed,  Mrs.  Mae  Bowles,  A.  B.,  1890,  Cornell  University;  English 
Literature  and  English.     Crete 
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Rheinschussel,     Karl     Horst,     Graduate     Wilhelm     Gymnasium, 
Bamburg,  Germany,  L896;   English  Literature  and  Romance 
Languages.     Germany 
Bobbins,   Ida  Lute,  B.  S.,   1890,   Tabor   College    (la.);    European 

History  and  English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Schwartz,    Edith   Gertrude,    A.  B.,    1898,    The   University   of   Ne- 
braska:  Modern  Language.     Mankato,  Minn. 
*Searson.    James   William,    A.    B.,    1896,   The   University    of    Ne- 
braska:   European  History,  American  History,  and  Econom- 
ics.    Grand  Island 
Shear,  Cornelius  Lott,  B.  Sc.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Botany,  German,  and  Italian.     Alcove,  N.  Y. 
Shedd,  Harry  Graves,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
English,   English  Literature,   and  American  History.     Ash- 
land 
Smith,  Cora  Frances,  B.  Sc,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Botanv  and  Astronomy.     Lincoln 
Smith,  Walter  Charles,  A.  B.,  1S96,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; Botany  and  Zoology.     Elk  Creek 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Addie  Buck,  B.  S.,  1S89,  Doane  College;    German. 

Lincoln 
Stevens,  James  Franklin,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc,  1881,  Classical  Seminary 

(Paw  Paw,  111.);  Philosophy.     Lincoln 
Stuff,  Frederick  Ames,  A.  B.,  1893,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 

sitv;  English  Literature.    University  Place 
Sullivan,  Mary,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  English 

Literature.     Jackson 
*Teele,  Bay  Palmer,  A.  B.,   1897,  The   University   of   Nebraska; 

Political  Science.     Washington,  D.  C. 
Towne,  George  Lewis,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Political  Science.     Lincoln 
Wallace,  Hannah  Alice,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature  and  English.     Tekamah 
Worlev,  Lottie  Cornell,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
American  History,  English  Literature,  and  Political  Science. 
Box  Butte 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Electrical  Engineering 
True,  Charles  Henderson,  B.  Sc.  in  E,  E.,  1898,  The  University  of 
Nebraska;  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering.     Omaha 
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Other  Graduate  Students 

Adams,  Jennie  Belle,  B.  Sc,  1895,  Gates  College;   German.     Lin- 
coln 

Ames,  Ernest  Capron,  A.  B.,  1896;  LL.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of 
Nebraska;  Chemistry.     Lincoln 

Barron,  Pleasant  Jefferson,   A.  B.,   1898,   The  University   of  Ne- 
braska; Greek  and  Latin.     Lincoln 

Bates,   Sarah  Glazier,  A.  B,   1868;    A.M.,   1872,   Vassar   College; 
European  History.     Lincoln 

Benedict,  Harris  Miller,  B.  Sc.,  1894,  Doane  College;   B.  Sc,  1896, 
A.  M.,  1897,  The  University  of  Nebraska;   Zoologv.     Lincoln 

Bessey,  Carl  Athearn,  A.  B.,  1897,  The  University  of"  Nebraska; 
Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering.     Lincoln 

Betts,  Annie  Marie,  A.  B,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Bowman,  Oscar  Rufus,  B.  Sc,  1894,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Botany.    Lincoln 

Oaton,  Etta,  A.  B.,  1894,  Hastings  College;  Latin,  English  Litera- 
ture, and  German.     Roseland 

Crewitt,  Mrs.  Julia  Marie,  A.  B,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; English  Literature.    Schuyler 

Davis,  Amos  Alton,  A.  B,  1891,  Doane  College;  German,  English 
Literature,  and  Spanish.     Lincoln 

Elliott,  Rose  Olivette,  B.  L.,  1896,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
English  Literature,  Pedagogy,  and  Philosophy.  Central  City, 
So.  Dak.  J 

Evans,  Herbert  Silas,  B.  Sc  in  E.  E.,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska;  Electrical  Engineering.     Stella 

Fossler,  Christine,  B.  Sc,  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Botany  and  Pedagogy.     Lincoln 

Hewitt,  Fannie  Minerva,  B.  Sc,  1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Mathematics,  Pedagogy,  and  Philosophy.     Neligh 

Home,  Lucretia  Jean,  B.  L.,  1898,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
English  Literature  and  Romance  Languages.  University 
Place 

Keith,  Arthur  Leslie,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Romance  Languages.     Bethany 

Leist,  Amelia  Helen,  B.  L.,  1S96,  Central  Wesleyan  College  (Mo.); 
English  Literature  and  German.     Lincoln 
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Lenington,    Charles    Edward,    A.  B.,    1S97,   Park    College    (Mo.); 

Botany,  Chemistry,  and  German.     Jacksonville,  111. 
Lynn,  Margaret,  B.  S.,  1SS9,  Tarkio  College;  English  Literature. 

Tarkio,  Mo. 
McDiarmid,  Errett  Weir,  A.  B.  1895,  Bethany  College  (W.  Va.); 

A.  M.,  1897,  Hiram  College  (Ohio).     Hiram,  Ohio 
Mercer,  Andrew  Jackson,  A.  B.,  1877,  A.  M.,  1887,  Bethany  Col- 
lege   (W.   Va.);    American  History   and  English  Literature. 
Lincoln 
Mueller,  Ralph  Scott,  B.  Sc,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering.     Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Newton,  William  Carleton,  A.  B.,  1896,  Union  College   (Nebr.); 

Science  and  Romance  Languages.     College  View 
Pope,  Donald  Irving,  A.  B.,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

English  Literature  and  English.     Red  Cloud 
Redford,   Helena  Isabelle,   B.  Sc,    1897*  The  University   of   Ne- 
braska; Psychology  and  English  Literature.     Lincoln 
Reeves,  William  Marshall,  A.  B.,   1896,  Northwestern   Christian 
College;     Ph.    B.,    1897,    Drake    University;     Mathematics. 
Bethany 
Rendtorff ,  Edmund  Joseph,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  1895,  M.  S.,  1896,  The 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Physics.     Chicago,  111. 
Roonev,  Ellen,  A.  B.,   1898,  The   University  of  Nebraska;   Latin, 

French,  and  History.     Omaha 
Ross,  Peter  V.,  B.  S.,  1895,  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  Amer- 
ican History  and  Civics.     East  Helena,  Mont. 
Smith,  -Dan.  Everett,  A.  B.,  1889,  Monmouth  College  (111.) ;  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Elocution.     Lincoln 
Smith,  Lewis  Worthington,  Ph.  B.,  1889,  Fairfield  College;  Eng- 
lish Literature.     Lincoln 
Stewart,    Emily,    B.  P.,    1897,    Nebraska    Wesleyan    University; 

Pedagogy  and  Botany.     Lincoln 
Stone,  Charles  Leroy,  B.  Sc,  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Electrical  Engineering.     Hastings 
Sumner,  Mary  Eliza,  B.  L.,  1888,  Northwestern  University;   Eu- 
ropean History  and  French.     Omaha 
Thatcher,  Roscoe  Wilfred,  B.   Sc,   1898,  The  University   of  Ne- 
braska; Chemistry.     Gibbon 
Woods,  Warren  Willis,  A.  B.,  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska; 

Latin.    Lincoln 
Young,  Grace  Erne,  A.  B.,  1897,  Cotner  University;   English  Lit- 
erature and  German.     Bethany. 
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FOURTH 
Men— 53 

Aden,  Anna,  Garrison 

Barr,     Clinton     Marion,     Hol- 

drege 
Bean,  Charles  Horner,  Peters- 
burg, O. 
Benedict,  George  Arthur,  Ran- 
dolph 
Birdsall,  Frances  Alice,  Green- 
wood 
Bollenbach,    Adolph,    Dawson 
Boomer,  Joseph  Francis,  Bea- 
trice 
Boomer,    Walter    Lloyd,     Hot 

Springs,  So.  Dak. 
Boose,  John  Henry,  Falls  City 
Bridge,  Laura  Belle,  Fremont 
Broady,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Brown,  Bessie  Kent,  Cozad 
Brown,  Orlo,  Talmage 
Burleigh,      James      Rensalaer, 

Lincoln 
Chappell,    Martha    Ellen,    Lin- 
coln 
Clark,   Edgar  Harlan,   Wahoo 
Cleland,         Jesse         Purinton, 

Omaha 
Cleveland,    Mabel    Remington, 

Lincoln 
Contryman,     Carrie     Monimia, 

Nehawka 
Cooke,  Harriet  Mossman,  Lin- 
coln 
Corbin,   Jennie   Bell,   Holdrege 
Cramb,     Edgar    Myron,     Fair- 
bury 
Dahl,  Leonora  Henrietta,  Lin- 
coln 
Davidson,     Nelson     Mansfield, 

Tecumseh 
Davis,  Mary  Vincent,  Lincoln 
Doran,    Charles   Edmund,    Sid- 
ney 
Elliott,  Robert  Dale,  Beatrice 
Fanquet,  Emile,  Cedar  Bluffs 


YEAR— 96 


Women— 43 


Fifer,  Flora,  Lincoln 
Fox,  Jennie  Leonora,   Lexing- 
ton 
Gardner,      Gertrude      Hannah, 

University  Place 
Gere,  Ellen  Bladen,   Lincoln 
Griffith,  George  Parmer,  Paw- 
nee City 
Hansen,  Albert,  Elkhorn,  la. 
Harley,  Dora  Maria,  Lincoln 
Haskell,     Mary     Emma,     Au- 
gusta, Me. 
Hastie,  John  Dearborn,  Hams- 
fork 
Hawxby,      Frederick     George, 

Lincoln 
Hayden,  Ella,  Sterling 
Hills,     Whitford     Carl,     Craw- 

fordsville,  Ind. 
Hunt,    Robert   Sanford,    Doug- 
las 
Jeffery,   Leona   Idilla,   Lincoln 
Johnson,    John    Andrew,    Da- 
kota City 
Johnston,   Bertha,    Peru 
Kind,  John  Louis,  Crete 
Kring,    Ervin    Henry,    Lexing- 
ton 
Kuegle,  Frederick  Henry,  West 

Point 
Kuhlmann,  Fred,  Grand  Island 
Lewis,  Ida,,  Lincoln 
Loughridge,      Julia      Emeline, 

Lincoln 
Lowrie,         William         James, 

O'Neill 
Macfarland,    Jane    Cobb,    Lin- 
coln 
MacMillan,      Graoe      Eugen/ia^ 

Omaha 
Mansfelde,     Charles     Herbert 

von,  Ashland 
Meier,  Carl  Henry,  Lincoln 
Meier,  Henry  August,  Crete 
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Melick,   Carolyn    Mario.    Davey 

Millar.   Lida   Alice,   Lincoln 
Mnniau.  Sidney  Lee,  Tobias 
Mumford,      Luther      Emerson, 

Freeman 
Newbraneh,     Lillian     Violetta, 

Lincoln 
Nielsen,  Henry  Peter,  Omaha 
Pentzer,      Jennie      Blackburn, 

Lincoln 
Phelps,  Ella  Loomis,  Omaha 
Pierce,  Maude,  Pawnee  City 
Piatt,  Clifton  Josiah,  Lincoln 
Pollock,      Clarence      Amander, 

New  Brighton,  Fa. 
Post,  Adda  Marie,  Plattsmouth 
Prentiss,  May  Louise,  Lincoln 
Price,  Orville  Thaddeus,  Beth- 
any, Mo. 
Quaintance,   Bertha   Belle,    Ca- 
ble, 111. 
Rain.  Frank  Lewis,  Fairbury 
Randall,  Xelle,  Omaha 
Reed,    Mrs.    Joseph    Ambrose, 

Walworth,  N.  Y. 
Sargent,   Elizabeth   Jane,   Lin- 
coln 
Schick,  Roy,  Seward 


Shively,  Amy,  Lincoln 
Shurf,  Carl  Leroy,  Lincoln 
Sloan,     Sam     Berkley,     Logan, 

la. 
Smith,    Minnie    Frances,    Lin- 
coln 
Stanton,    Jessie   Louise,    Deca- 
tur 
Stewart,     Milton    Irving,    Bir- 
mingham,   la. 
Stoltz,  Jacob  Franklin,  Stella 
Stor3r,  Claudius  McClave,  Paw- 
nee City 
Sumner,   John  True,  Omaha 
Thomson,    Peter    Henry,    Min- 

den 
Tucker,  Henry  Robinson,  Lin- 
coln 
Tynan,  Robert  Andrew,  Stella 
Yancil,  Leola  Emma,  Lincoln 
Wallace,  Mary  Irene,  Omaha 
Watkins,  Albert,  Jr.,  Lincoln 
Weaver,  Lawrence  Myers,  Falls 

City 
Whipple,    Otis    Grant,    Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Wilson,  Claude  Staley,  Lincoln 
Wirt,  Lulu  Eva,  York 


THIRD  YEAR— 112 


Men— 43 


Women— 64 


Abbott,  Josephine,  Lincoln 
Adams,  Bon  Jack,  Superior 
Alderman,   Rena  Bell,   Hurley, 

So.  Dak. 
Allen,  Charles  Jennings,  Daw- 
son 
Allen,  Mattie,  Westerville 
Andreson,  Robert  DwTight,   De 

Witt 
Andreson,  Wilbur  Earhart,  De 

Witt 
Atwood,         Calvin        Parmele, 

Plattsmouth 
Aylsworth,       Leon       Emmons, 

Raymond,  So.  Dak. 
Baer.      Alva      Aldus,      Lenora, 

Kan. 


Barry,  Frank  Walter,  Wahoo 
Bedell,    Mrs.    Lena    Anderson, 

Lincoln 
Beghtol,   Carl  Duffield,  Friend 
Bliss,  Rodney  Waldo,  Minden 
Bo  vie,    James    Ernest,    Boyle, 

Kan. 
Bronn,  Fred  William,  Roca 
Burke,     Allen    Gilmour,     Ban- 
croft 
Burrows,       Lucinda       Walker, 

Lincoln 
Chapin,  Edwin  Tuttle,   Omaha 
Chappell,  Rena  Jane,  Lincoln 
Church,  Anna,  Dover 
Cook,     Grace     Elizabeth,     Lin- 
coln 
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Cottle,  Lewis  Emery.    Edgiar 
Cutts,  J, ina   Prater,  Lincoln 
Davis,  Margaret,  Plattsmouth 
Davis,  Orin  Abraham,  Murray 
Dempster,  Elva,  Beatrice 
Dimmick,   John   Addison,   Lin- 
coln 
Dinsmore,   Harriet  Alden,   He- 
bron 
Edgerton,        Frank       Eugene, 

Woodbine,  la. 
Edwards;  Lee,  Woodbine,  la. 
Erford,  Mabel  Clyde,  Lincoln 
Farrand,  Mary  Abbie,  Sterling 
Fauquet,  Arsene,  Cedar  Bluffs, 

la. 
Fee,  Orville  Jackson,  Fullerton 
Ferris,    Maude    Susie,    Central 

City 
Finlay,    Eathen    Clyde,    Green- 
wood 
Funk,  Charles  Magna,  Picker- 
ell 
Gordon,  Bert  Eaymond,  Bee 
Gund,  Ide  May,  Lincoln 
Gutleben,  Daniel,  Emerald 
Hamilton,  Bird  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Hammond,  Clara,  Lincoln 
Heartt,       William       Raymond, 

York 
Henry,  Nettie,   Tecumseh 
Hiltner,   Daisy   Edith,   Lincoln 
Hilton,  David  Clark,  Chicago 
Hiillhorst,    Charlotte    Eugenia, 

Lincoln 
Hutchinson,       Amos       Therlo, 

Peru 
Hyde,  Winifred  Florence,  Lin- 
coln 
Johnson,    Samuel    Chatterton, 

Villisca,  la. 
Johnston,       Nona       Mercedes, 

Peru 
Jones,    Charles    William,    Hay 

Springs 
Jones,  Watkin  Wilson,  Dunbar 
Kennedy,         Marie        Pauline, 
Omaha 


Kline,      George      Washington, 
Nora 

Long,  Rosa,  Carleton 
•    McCallum,       Ralph       William, 
Lincoln 

McCrosky,  Alma,  Tecumseh 

McCune,  Eva  May,  Stromsburg 

McTaggart,    Emma,    Nebraska 
City 

MacFarland,  Jessie  Mary,  Lin- 
coln 

Mackin,  Eugenia,  Omaha 

Mickey,  Blanche  Ida,  Osceola 

Miller,    Eleanor    Tibbets,    Lin- 
coln 

Moore,   William   Henry   Harri- 
son, Red  Oak,  la. 

Morgan,   Clara  Edith,   Lincoln 

Morgan,  Jessica  Aline,  Hebron 

Muir,    Sarah    Theodosia,    Lin- 
coln 

Mulliken,  Clara  Angeline,  Fre- 
mont 

O'Connell,  Cora,  Tecumseh 

Parks,    Miriam    Augusta,    Lin- 
coln 

Payne,  Florence  Edith,  Schuy- 
ler 

Pearson,    Louis    William,    Lin- 
coln 

Pillsbury,    Melville   Paul,    Lin- 
coln 

Plowhead,  John  Jacob,  Middle- 
ton,  Ida. 

Reeder,  Prentiss  Earl,  Lincoln 

Roper,    Ralph    Chase,    Parker, 
So.  Dak. 

Rosa,  Burt  Alonzo,  Lincoln 

Rosa,  Inez,  Lincoln 

Rushton,    Grace    Isabel,    Fair- 
mont 

Sampson,  Reuben,  Western 

Scherzer,  Mary  Ann,  Dorches- 
ter 

Shank,    Florence    Marie,    Red 
Oak,  la. 

Sherman,    Lucius    Whittlesey, 
Lincoln 
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Spurck,  Alberta,  Lincoln 
Stratton,  Laura  Margaret,  Lin- 
coln 
St  rat  ton,  Olive   Fay.  Lincoln 
Stuart.    Melinda    Berry,    Madi- 
son 
Theobald,     Herbert     Jeremiah, 

Wayne 
Thome,  Rose  Mary,  Bladen 
Trester,  Zuella  Althea,  Lincoln 
Tritseh.   Anna  Marie,  Carleton 
Yore.  Anna  Lucile.  Lincoln 
"Walker,      Joseph      Goodwillie, 

Pawnee  City 
Wallace,  Ivy  Anna,  Lincoln 
"Wallace,  Mary  Dottie,  Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
"Wallace,  Olive  May,  Lincoln 
Walton,  Clara  Rachel,  Lincoln 

SECOND 
Men— 37 
Alexander,      Mary      Charlotte, 

Lincoln 
Andrews,   Grace  Alsyne,   Pair- 
bury 
Anker,  Sigurd  Johannes  Peter, 

Elkhorn 
Baker,  James  Edgar,  Red  Oak, 

la. 
Balsley,    Josephine    Glenalvin, 

Genoa 
Barclay,   Mary  Rhoda.   Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Birken,         "William         Joseph, 

Schuyler 
Blandin,  Elsie  Mae,  Western 
Brich,     Paul     Anton  ins.     Arm- 
strong- 
Bridge,    Xona    Springer,    Fre- 
mont 
Brookings,    Eugene,    Tekamah 
Buckmaster,         May         Mary, 

Creighton 
Bui- rows.    Sara    Anna.    Lincoln 
Burt,    Barbara,   Superior 
Burt,    Waldo    Wadsworth,    Su- 
perior 


Walvoord,    Bertha    Dilla,    Hol- 
land 
Warner,   Willis  Hernando,   Os- 

mand 
Welch.  Stanley,  Milford 
Wheeler,  Grace  Margaret,  Lin- 
coln 
Whipple,  Ella  Grace,  Fairbury 
Whiting,   Adelloyd,  Lincoln 
Wiggenhorn,    Selma    Augusta, 

Ashland 
Williams,   Charles  Erwin,  Lin- 
coln 
Wilson,   Harriet,   Ashland 
Wilson,  Ruth  Ivins,  Hastings 
Woodland,         Frank         Hyde, 

Omaha 
Woods,  Helen  Eddy,  Lincoln 
Woods,  Katherine,  Beatrice 

YEAR— 96 

Women— 59 

Butler  Bessie  Josephine,  Ge- 
neva 

Case,  Minnie  Caroline,  Fair- 
field 

Compton,  Charles  Herrick, 
Lincoln 

Comstock,  Ada  Delia,  Bloom- 
in  gt  on 

Crawford,  James  Chamberlain, 
West  Point 

Crowell,  Lydia  Sears,  Blair 

Crowley,  Nellie  Delphine, 
Friend 

Dallas,  James  Andrews,  Atlan- 
tic, la. 

Dinsmore,  Susan  Belle,  Hebron 

Elliott,  Alfred  Orrin,  Beatrice 

Ellis,  John  Samuel,  Villisca, 
la. 

Ellis,  Mamie,  Lincoln 

Erisman,  Geneva  Bertha,  Hick- 
man 

Evans,  Alonzo  Jefferson,  Cow- 
entown.   Md. 

Ferguson,  Zadie  Grace,  Dor- 
chester 
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Fleming,     Clara     Marie,     Hop- 
kins, Mo. 
Fowler,  Clara  Wood,  Lincoln 
Garten,    Estelle   Blanche,    Lin- 
coln 
Goddard,  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Gordon,       Anthony       Edward, 

Hebron 
Gould,  Bod  a,  Fullerton 
Green,  Walter  Collier,  Lincoln 
Gregory,  Callie  Ethel,  Lincoln 
Gnnd,  Edna  Mann,  Lincoln 
Hallo-well,      Florence      Mabel, 

Kearney 
Hanson,  Daisy  Mae,  Lincoln 
Harper,  Ella  Bradford,  Lincoln 
Heffner,        Ernest        Maxwell, 

Kearney 
Higgins,         Edith         Carleton, 

Omaha 
Hull,  Orma  Lulu,  Humboldt 
Hutchinson,   Edith   Ann,   Peru 
Hymer,    Katheryn,    University 

Place 
Jackson,  Edith  Mary,  Omaha 
Johnson,     Caroline     Christine, 

Hampton 
Johnson,  Harry  Theodore,  Da- 
kota City 
Jones,  Edwin  Henry,  Dunbar 
King,  John  Joseph,  Peru 
King,    Mrs.    Maude    Gertrude, 

Peru 
Lampert,   David,    Cedar   Bluffs 
Lee,  Arthur  Charles,  Lincoln 
Lewis,  Morton  Burr,  Normal 
Lmdell,       Lillian       Sigsworth, 

Fairbury 
McG ahey,  Florence  Irwin,  Lin- 
coln 
MeGuffey,  Jennie,  Palmyra 
MeKillip,     Lloyd     Harrington, 

Seward 
McLaughlin,     Catherine     Sera- 

phine,  Lincoln 
McPhee,   Marguerite   Cameron, 

Lincoln 
Malpert,  John   Herman,   Hum- 
boldt 


Marsh,  Lucien  John,  Lincoln 
Martin,   Frank  Lee,   Lincoln 
Matson,    Charles    Edward,    Ge- 
neva 
Mead,  Juliette,  Omaha 
Miles,  Nelville  Kussell,  Schuy- 
ler 
Mumau,  Greta  May,  Tobias 
Neidhart,    Emma    Marguerite, 

Beatrice 
Bainey,        Balph        Eaxstraw,. 

Brownville 
Eeynolds,      Grace      Elizabeth, 

York 
Eichards,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Eichardson,       Florence       Ella, 

Gering 
Eoberts,  Hallie  Hazzeltine,  So. 

Omaha 
Eobinson,  Amy  Olive,  Trenton 
Bulla,  Frederick  Carl,  Sterling 
Sams,  Harvey  Sudell,  Elmwood 
Schudel,    Eobert   Carl,    Macon, 

111. 
Sedgwick,  Catherine  Margaret, 

York 
Sheldon,  Esther  Celia,  Avoca 
Smith,  Nettie  Ferguson,  North 

Bend 
Snyder,    William    Paiton,    Eu- 
reka 
Sweet,  June  May,  Lincoln 
Taylor,  Ida  May,  Exeter 
Thorne,      William      LeGrande, 

Bladen 
Tukey,  Ethel  Maxwell,  Omaha 
Tukey,  Harry  Allen,  Omaha 
Van   Camp,   Louise,    Grand    Is- 
land 
Wangh,  Ada  Lucy,  Lincoln 
Weaver,    Paul    Bennett,    Falls 

City 
Webster,  Joy  Louise,  Lincoln 
West,  Lulu  Belle,  Wyoming 
Wetzel,    Edna   Fay,  Omaha 
Winger,       Marguerite       Irwin, 

Lincoln 
Wray,   Charles   LeCount.   York 
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FIRST  YEAR— 179 


Men— 86 


Women— 93 


Abbott,   Charles  Howard,  Lin- 
coln 
Adams,  Percy,  Wahoo 
Adams,   Roy   Bennett,   Lincoln 
Aitken,  Daisy  Elsie,  Ashland 
Alexander,  Fred  Homer,  Wake- 
field 
Archer,    Flossie    Carolyn,    Lin- 
coln 
Auman,  Anna  Mary,  Lincoln 
Bancroft,   Clark   Hobart,   Yon- 

kers,  N.  Y. 
Barnes,   Alfred    Kimball,   Nor- 
folk 
Barratt,        Prudence        Lucy, 

Omaha 
Bell,  James  Hays,  Champion 
Bennett,  Edith  Grace,  Lincoln 
Bennett,  Stella  May,  Rawlins 
Bonnell,      Winifred      Blanche, 

Lincoln 
Bolen,  Earl  Morten,  Ulysses 
Boren,  Maurice  Elmer,  McCool 

Junction 
Boylan,  William  Otis,  Shenan- 
doah, la. 
Brayton,     Mary     Emma,     Bil- 
lings, Mont. 
Broady,  Bracton,  Lincoln 
Bross,  Phillip  Fitz,  Lincoln 
Brown,  Bessie  Belle,  Juniata 
Brush,  Lura  Maude,  Ashland 
Bryan,  Lizzie  Mae,  Ashland 
Bryant,     Margaret    Josephine, 

Lincoln 
Campbell,  Claude  Cooper,  Clay 

Center 
Campbell,   Hugh  Barton,   Clay 

Center 
Campbell,  Ira  Elgin,  Hastings 
Carter,  Clifton,  Tekamah 
Christy,   Marie,   Malvern,   la. 
'Clapp,"  Charles    Willard,    Elm- 
wood 
Clarke,  Lucy  May,  Tecumseh 
'Cole,  Fannie  Louise,  Omaha 


Condit,  Delia  Florence,  Mead 
Cook,  Carolyn  Eugenia,  Wahoo 
Copeman,       Louise       Blanche, 

Lincoln 
Crabtree,  Clara  Mae,  Lincoln 
Cusack,    Alice    Mattie,    North 

Bend 
C ashman,  Lucy  Sarah,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Dasenbrock,     John     Deidrich, 

Leigh 
Davenport,    Ella    Mae,    Valen- 
tine 
Davis,     Msry    Myrle,     Pawnee 

City 
Denison,     Nell     Venetta,      St. 

Francis,  Kan. 
Deweese,  Fred  Mllo,  Lincoln 
Dorwart,        Helen        Rebecca, 

Friend 
Drain,  Ralph  Allen,  Lincoln 
Druse,  Dott  M.,  Lincoln 
Dungan,  Donald  Clair,  Newark 
Dunaway,      Ernest      Malcolm, 

Overton 
Durkee,  Minnie  Leota,  Ashland 
Ensign,  Alice  Baird,  Lincoln 
Everingham,    Winifred    Laura, 

Omaha 
Feldman,    Mrs.    Nellie    Jones, 

Normal 
Follett,  Otis  William,  Liberty- 

ville,  111. 
Fowler,  Anna  M.,  Milford 
Fowler,  Sadie  Lenore,  Milford 
Garrett,    Harry    Meade,    Clear 

Creek 
Gillis,  Lizzie  Janet,  Tekamah 
Graham,       Nathaniel       Marks, 

Clay  Center 
Gray,   Bernice  Ada,  Omaha 
Griffin,  Mabel  Esther,  Lincoln 
Groh,  Abraham  Robert,  Omaha 
Guile,  Minnie  Burt,  Lincoln 
Hamer,   Mary   Louise,   Lincoln 
Hansen,  DeWitt,  Fairbury 
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Harbor,  Raleigh  Walter,  Oak- 
land 
Hargreaves,    Martha    Blanche, 

Lincoln 
Harris,    Lily  'Evangeline,   Lin- 
coln 
Hawley,   Willard   Scott,   Hum- 
boldt 
Hawthorne,     Samuel     Clinton, 

Robe,  Wash. 
Hayes,  Clyde  Thomas,  Lincoln 
Hayes,  Mabel  Rommel,  Lincoln 
Henderson,  John  Henry,  Osce- 
ola 
Henderson,     Vilas     Alexander, 

Creighton 
Hoge,  Charles  Tullis,  Lincoln 
Holdbrook,        Nelle        Lenore, 

Falls  City 
Holmes,  Henry  Bryant,  Bloom- 

ington 
Hopewell,       Walter      Melville, 

Tekamah 
Home,  Othniel  Gaylord,  Syra- 
cuse 
Howell,   Lillian   Edna,   Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Hubbell,      Abraham      Turner, 

Fairfield 
Hugg,  Bertha  Clara,  Lincoln 
Hullhprst,  Maude  Estella,  Lin- 
coln 
Hunt,     Sarah     Irene,     Central 

City 
Jaynes,         Herberta         Elma, 

Omaha 
Jewell,    Don    Randall,    Onawa, 

la. 
Johnson,  George  Arthur,  Oak- 
land 
Johnson,   Mary  Wood,    Omaha 
Jones,   Annie   Louesa,   Dunbar 
Jones,    Victor    Humphrey,    St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 
Kidd,  Fred  Garfield,  WTilber 
Klinge,    Hepbolt    John,    Grand 

Island 
Lewis,  Edith  Laboree,  Lincoln 


Lindberg,       Ernest       Gustave, 

Waterloo 
Losch,   Blanche  Regina,    West 

Point 
Losch,  Grace  Mary,  West  Point 
McCa.ll,  Bertha  Lillian,  Pawnee 

City 
McCaw,  Sterling  Hugh,  Hooper 
McGowen,      George      Thomas, 

Ulysses 
McMenemy,      Mary      Harland, 

Blair 
McMichael,  George  Alexander, 

North  Platte 
McNish,  Jesse  Clark,  Fremont 
Macomber,      Gertrude      Eliza- 
beth, Omaha 
Macomber,      Maude      Clarissa, 

Omaha 
Marsland,  Elma  Lord,  Lincoln 
Masters,  Anna  Katherine,  Exe- 
ter 
Masters,  Ethel  Mae,   Exeter 
Mattoon,       Edith       D.,       Blue 

Springs 
Maxwell,  Anna  May,  Fremont 
Mead,         Charlotte         Brown, 

Omaha 
Meier,  Emma  Nora,  Crete 
Meier,  Walter  Frederick,  Crete 
Meyer,  Oscar  Maxwell,  Lincoln 
Meyerhoff,   Lillian   Clyde,    Vil- 

lisca,  la. 
Miller,  James  Guy,  Wayne 
Miner,    Daisy    Julia,    Winches- 
ter, 111. 
Mitchell,      Jasper      Ellsworth, 

Alma 
Mollyneaux,  Maude,  Sutton 
Morgan,  Richard  Edwards,  To- 
bias 
Morrell,  Frederick,  Palmyra 
Neilsen,         Frederick         Karl, 

Omaha 
Niles,     Arthur     Jewett,     Hast- 
ings 
Outcalt,    Emma    Frances,    Lin- 
coln 
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Pepoon.  Phillip  Wendal,  Table 

Eock 
Peterson.     Hans     Peter,     Elk- 

llorn.  I;i. 
Pollard,  Leona  Alice,  Nehawka 
Pollock.    Rachel    Isabelle,    Lin- 
coln 
Potts.     Charles     Wesley,     Wy- 

more 
Quinn.    Clarence   Elias,   Burch- 

ard 
Bainey,         Frank         Goodman, 

Brownville 
Eeed,  Wilse  Claude,  Beatrice 
Eeeves,   Bessie,   Yillisca,  la. 
Ehea.  Evart  Pressly,  Holdrege 
Ehodes,  Edgar  Leon,  Hebron 
Eicker,   Harry  Daniel,   Lincoln 
Eobison,       Eobert       Linnaeus, 

Omaha 
Sheppard,       William       Alonzo, 

Eed  Oak,  la. 
Sherman,      Horace      Willisiton, 

Lincoln 
Shields,   Zora  Inez,   Omaha 
Sickafoose,  Mabel  Nancy,  Lin- 
coln 
Sly,  Elva  Lorena.  Tawnee  City 
Smith,  Edward  Catlett,  Omaha 
Snivel y,    Alice    Henshay,    Lin- 
coln 
Sprung.    Annetta    Mabel,    Lin- 
coln 
Steele,    Lavinia,    Coon    Rapids, 

la. 
Stevens,       Adeline      Elizabeth, 

Elmwood 
Stevens,  Ella  Lorena,  Elmwood 
Stringer,    Lewis    Bluford,    Bea- 
trice 
Stnll,  Dell  Deronda,  Lincoln 
Stnrdevant,     LaZelle     Brantly, 

Atkinson 
Swain.   Everett  Menzo,  Spring- 
field 


Swan,   Orrington   Thomas,   At- 
lantic, la. 
Swanson,  Alice  Amanda,  Funk 
Swen son,  John  Sweii,  Omaha 
Syford,  Ethel  Corinne,  Lincoln 
Taylor,  Neva,   Lincoln 
Templeton,   Charlotte,  Omaha 
Thomas,   David  EdwTard,   Daw- 
son 
Thompson,      Samuel        Henry, 

Adams 
Tobie,  Edwin  Lester,  Hastings 
Trumble,    Isabel   Martha,   Lin- 
coln 
Vanscoyoc,  Leroy,  Louisville 
Yoss,  Adolph  Max,  Amherst 
Yoss,  John  Henry,  Creston,  la. 
Walker,       George       Hamilton, 

Pawnee  City 
Warner,  Bay,  Missouri  Valley, 

la. 
Webb,  Clara  May,  Lincoln 
Welch,    Arthur   Evan,    Osceola 
Welch  Jennie  Foster,  Minden 
Wells,    Charles    Edwin,    Mary- 

ville,  Mo. 
Wentz,  Zella,  Aurora 
Wesler,  Mary  Amelia,  Neosho, 

Mo. 
Wilhelmson,       Emma       Jessie 

Marie,  St.  Paul 
Wilkinson,  Minnie  Alida,  West- 
ern 
Williams,  Daisy,  Geneva 
Williams,    Mrs.    Hattie    Plum, 

Lincoln 
Wilson,  Mabel  Ferguson,  Falls 

City 
Wirt,     Ella     Blaine,      Council 

Bluffs,  la. 
Wolgamot,       Winifred       Olta, 

Webster  City,  la. 
Woods.  Charles  Franklin,  Lin- 
coln 
Zinser,  Rov  Wilkes,  Eed  Oak, 
la. 
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COLLEGIATE    LAW— 18 


Men— 18 


Women— 0 


Calvert,  William  Robert,  Rich- 
field 

Carpenter,  Fred  John,  Parker, 
So.  Dak. 

Dittmar,  Julius  Sebastian, 
Oakland 

Eatough,  Frederick  Stanislaus, 
Chester 

Ewart,  Robert  Howard,  Wahoo 

French,  Charles  Oscar,  Au- 
burn 

Hamill,  Robert  Anderson,  Blue 
Hill 

Jay,  Griffey,  Lincoln 

McDonald,  Samuel  Haskin,  So. 
Omaha 


McNaughton,  William  Fran- 
cis, Earling,  la. 

Maxwell,  Arthur  Hall,  Dunbar 

Morrow,  William,  Atkinson 

Morton,  George  Thomas, 
Omaha 

Mudge,  Claire  Ruskin,  Bur- 
lington, la. 

O'Connell,  William  Harold, 
Dunlap 

Polley,  Glenn,  Julesburg,  Colo. 

Rockafellow,  James  P.,  Shen- 
andoah, la. 

Sasse,  Carl  Amel,  Vienna,  So. 
Dak. 

Steele,  Roy  B.,  Fairbury 


Men— 27 


Men— 10 


UNCLASSIFIED-168 


Teachers— 79 


Women— 141 


Women— 69 


Antonia,  Sister  Mary,  Council 

Bluffs,   la. 
Bentley,  Laura  Persis,  Lincoln 
Bower,      Alice      Ceresta,      Big 

Spring 
Brookings,       Goldie       Gilman, 

Tekamah 
Byrne,  Jetta  Marie,  Newcastle 
Carver,     Mrs.     Laura     Marion, 

Meadow  Creek,  Mont. 
Cassel,  Hattie  Lenore,  Lincoln 
Chase,  Lillian  May,  Verdon 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Blanche,  Russell 

Gulch,  Colo. 
Colburn,   Thomas  Alfred,  Lin- 
coln 
Cole,    Lena   Innes,   Ashland 
Comstock,  Eva  May,  Neligh 
Corev.       Charles       Waterman, 

Havelock 
Cramer,    Mrs.    Mary     Margue- 
rite, Columbus 
Crouch,  ITowison,  Wyoming 
Custer,       Margaret       Joannah, 
Falls  City 


Davis,   Emma  Elizabeth,  Den- 
ton, Pa. 
Doran,  Rebecca  Jane,  Sidney 
Douglas,  Ellen,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Edgren,     Anna    Matilda,    Lin- 
coln 
Eldridge,  Nellie,  Fairbury 
Fulk,     Joseph     Richard,     Hol- 

drege 
Gallagher,      Marguerite,     Lin- 
coln 
Garrett,    Sarah    Lerruse,    Fre- 
mont- 
Gilpin,  John  Dell,  Moville,  la. 
Groff,     Helen     Amelia,     Cedar 

Bluffs 
Hall,  Camma  Cornelia,  Lincoln 
Hanson,  Mrs.  Ola,  Oakland 
Hartley,  Flora  Belle,  Lincoln 
Holaday,  Mrs.  Nira  Ellen,  Lin- 
coln 
Howell,    Amy   Wertman,   Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
Jackson.    Winnie    Edith,    Lin- 
coln 
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Jensen,  Marie,  Julesburg,  Col. 
Ktiiagy,  Nina  May,  Crete 
LeHew,  Ina  Courtney,  Univer- 
sity Place 
\L(  lay,  Minnie  Julia,  Lincoln 
MoCormick,  Mrs.   Lora  Frank, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
McGooden,  Maria  Jane,  Galena 
MeXair,  Ida  May,  Lincoln 
Marferding,  Mrs.  Sarah  Janet, 

Lincoln 
Mason.     Georgia    Maude,    Lin- 
coln 
Miller,  Louise,  Queen  City,  Mo. 
Miller,  Maude  Alice,  Lincoln 
Moore,  Jessie  Ruth.  Lincoln 
Morrissey,      Gertrude      Lucile, 

Lincoln 
Mutchmore,     Fannie     D.,     Or- 
leans 
Owens,  Sarah,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Parrish,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Pentzer.  John  Chinoweth,  Lin- 
coln 
Eailsback,  Celia  Belle,  So.  Au- 
burn 
Eands.  Sarah  Jane,  Falmouth, 

Ky. 
Ray.  William  Elmer,  Fremont 
Reed,    Joseph    Ambrose,    Bea- 
trice 
Roth,  Lulu  May.  Holclrege 
Ryan.  Sadie  Anna.  Ogalalla 
Shaw,     Sadie     Dell,     Giltedge, 
Mont. 


Slocum,  Isabella  Rebecca,  Ips- 
wich, So.  Dak. 
Smith,    Emma    Elizabeth,    Te- 

kamah 
Stangland,      Hannah      Sophia, 

McCook 
Stangland,   Kerstin,  McCook 
Steuteville,  William  VanMetre, 

Brown  ville 
Stevens,  Paul  Eugene,  Western 
Stork,  Louise  Matilda,  Stendal, 

Ind. 
Stracke,  Augusta,  Lincoln 
Swanson,  Emma  Sophia,  Funk 
Telyea,    Jane    G.,    Tekamah 
Thomas,  Eva  Katherine,  Falls 

City 
Tibbetts,  Anna  Mary,  Lincoln 
Tracy,  Mary,  Greeley 
Truman,  Victoria,  Sloan 
Upson,  Marie  P.,  Omaha 
Votaw,  Marguerite,  Echo 
Walker,     Mina     Edith,     Cedar 

Rapids,  la. 
Ward,  Isa,  Daily 
Weaver,  Clara  Evalina,  Colum- 
bus 
Weeden,    Nellie   May,    Alexan- 
dria 
Whitehead,     Sadie     Eagleston, 

Lincoln 
Whyman,  Edith  May,  Adams 
Wittie,  Ella  Cetonia,  Lincoln 


MATRICULATED  ART  AND  MUSIC   STUDENTS-50 
Men— 2  Women— 4S 


Alexander,  Li  da,  Seward 
Bartz,  Pearl  Nora,  Ravenna 
Brown,  Mabel  Mayhew,  Cozad 
Burkj-,  John  Robert,  Ulysses 
Cave,     Nellie,      Westmoreland, 

Kan. 
Chilcott,  Fay,  Lincoln 
Cole,  Mabel,  Hasting-s 
Cook,  Claribel,  Luther,  la. 
24 


Deily,       Adelaide       Elizabeth, 

Wisner 
Dysart,  Jeanette,  Surprise 
Fuller,  Alice  Eugenia,  Lincoln 
Gage,  Frances  Elvira,  Lincoln 
Gillespie,  Ethel  Pearl,  Republi- 
can City 
Goldsmith,  Hattie,  West  Point 
Guthrie,  Mabel  Geneva,  Clarks 
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Harpham,  Edna  May,   Lincoln 
Hart,  Mrs.  Carrie  Smith,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
Hartley,      Mamie      McDonald, 

Lincoln 
Haywood,      Clarice      Amanda, 

Cambria,  Wyo. 
Hazlett,  Maude,  Lincoln 
Hearn,  Elberta  Lucia,  Lincoln 
Hull,   Charles   Clyde,   Fremont 
Johnson,  Jennie,  Oakland 
Johnson,    Johannes,    Newman 

Grove 
Judge,   Katherine   Agnes,  Lin- 
coln 
Kellogg,      Jessie      May,      Red 

Cloud 
Lashley,  Myrtle,  Beaver  City 
Lyman,     Addie     Shaw,     Table 

Rock 
McClay,  Harriet  Lamb,  Lincoln 
McFarland,  Maude  Alice,  Cam- 
bria, Wyo. 
Maine,   Flora  Elizabeth,   Ulys- 
ses 
Munroe,  Lily  Bell,  West  Point 
Palmer,   Blanche   Grace,   Ulys- 
ses 

IRREGULAR 
Men— 15 

Allen,  Edgar,  Wisner 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Emma,  Wahoo 

Barbour,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rox- 
ana,  Lincoln 

Beutel,  Raymond  Stephen,  Lin- 
coln 

Carson,  Rosanna,  Lincoln 

Clemens,  Nettie,  Lincoln 

Cochrane,  Nelia  Martha,  Lin- 
coln 

Cunningham,  Frances  Jane, 
Lincoln 

Ed  mist  en,  William  Sherman, 
Belvidere 

Finlay,  Sylvia  Imogene,  Green- 
wood 

Fisher,  Josephine,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Parks,  Mildred  Amia,  Lincoln 
Peters,     Alma    Augusta,     Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Poynter,  Mary  Josephine,  Lin- 
coln 
Saults,  Anna,  Gregory 
Sawyer,  Florence  Eola,  Inavale 
Schlesinger,   Cora   Selma,   Lin- 
coln 
Shafer,   Emma   Gail,   Tekamah 
Sharpe,  Minnie  Eugenia,  Bry- 
ant, Col. 
Shaw,  Edith,  Greenwood 
Snively,     Helen     Adams,     Wa- 

thena,  Kan. 
Tourtelot,       Josephine       Mira, 

Lincoln 
Tuttle,    Helen    Harwood,    Lin- 
coln 
Walsh,  Clara  Augusta,  Lincoln 
Weckbach,      Matilda      Louise, 

Lincoln 
West,  Marie  Crawford,  Lincoln 
Wetherald,     Laura     Ann,     He- 
bron 
Wheclon,    Margaret    Ella,    Lin- 
coln 


Women— 24 

Follmer,  Eva  Minnie,  Grant,  la. 

Folsom,  Ernest  Clinton,  Lin- 
coln 

Green,  Leslie   Brooks,   Lincoln 

Hanks,  Howard  Houston,  Ne- 
braska City 

Himes,  Mrs.  Minnie  Grinstead, 
Humboldt 

Hodgman,  Mrs.  Jennie  Stan- 
ley, Lincoln 

Hollingworth,  Emma  Yates, 
Lincoln 

Horton,  Anna  Woolworth,  Lin- 
coln 

Knotts,  Mrs.  Minnie  Prey, 
Lincoln 

McDonald,  Ednah  Mae,  Valen- 
tine 
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Maeomber,  Sara  Edna,  Omaha 
Marvel,  George,  Giltner 
Moore,     John     Small,     Eden- 
burgh,  Pa. 
Morison,      Robert      Alexander, 

Omaha 
Monger,     Mrs.     Carrie     Case, 

Lincoln 
Xeal.  Mrs.  Dus,  Lincoln 
Peterson,    Mrs.    Johanna    Mar- 
tha, Lincoln 
Richert,       Cornelius,      Lehigh, 

Kan. 
Riste.  Edgar  Garber,  Wymore 
Roach,    Leonard    Emery,    Hat- 
field, Mo. 


Rodenbrock,  Minnie  Luella^ 
Nebraska  City 

Rogers,  Abbie  Vietta,  Syracuse- 

Steubi,  Edward  Constant,  Lin- 
coln 

Upton,  Mrs.  Fern  Hardin, 
Juniata 

Warner,  Ernest  Frederick, 
Creighton 

Wescott,  Edgar  Hilt,  Platts- 
mouth 

Williams,  Mrs.  Luverne  Ash- 
ley, Lincoln 

Yamashita,  Yashichiro,   Japan 


PREPARATORY— 190 


Men- 


Women— 93 


Alexander,  Koss  Elmer,  Wake- 
field 
Alley.  Edgar  Xoah,   Wilber 
Anderson,  Samuel,  Omaha 
Archibald,       William       James 
Troy,  Lead  City,   So.  Dak. 
Ashman,     George     Allyn,     Jr., 

Louisville 
Bailey,  Lyman  Clyde,  Sturgis, 

So.  Dak. 
Baldwin,        Burch        Amaziah, 

Aurora 
Barker,  Harry  Clark,  Fairbury 
Barr,  Verna  Florence,  Lincoln 
Bengston,  Caroline,  Harvard 
Benkleman,    Lottie,    St.    Fran- 
cis, Kan. 
Bense,  Charles  Frederick,  Clay 

Center 
Berkman,  Annie  Marie,  Axtell 
Berkman,  Charles,  Wilcox 
Berry,  Lee,  Parker,  So.  Dak. 
Bray,   Cora  Emma,  University 

Place 
Broady,*      Jefferson       Hoover, 

Lincoln 
Brodkey,  Benjamin,  Omaha 
Brookings,  Alice,  Tekamah 
Brown,   Elbert  Lewis,   Chester 


Brown,  Ethel,  Tilden 
Burkey,  Charles  Rogy,  Ulysses' 
Cady,  Adnelle  Lovila,  St.  Paul 
Campbell,     James     Patterson, 

Lincoln 
Carney,  Bertha,  Sutton 
Chapman,    William    Valentine, 

Richfield 
Clark,   Carrie  Eva,   Greenwood 
Clements,  Minnie  Myrtle,  Lin- 
coln 
Collins,    Harvey   Alvin,    Cham- 
pion 
Colvin,  Edna,  Arapahoe 
Converse,  Walter  Howard,  Lin- 
coln 
Cooper,  Guy  Lester,  Humboldt 
Coulter,  Lillian  May,  Holdrege 
Cozad,  Walter  Franklin,  Long 

Island,  Kan. 
Craft,    Charles    Playford,    Au- 
rora 
Craig,  Martha  Frederica,  Blue 

Springs 
Cruickshank,       James      Allan, 

Clay  Center 
Ciishing,  Edith,  Grafton 
Dale,  Raymond  Elmer,  Atlanta 
Dallas,  Georgia,  Atlantic,  la. 
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Davey,  Clara,  Malcolm 
Davis,   Bessie  Burton,   Lincoln 
Davis,  Robert  Elton,  Fairbury 
Dickinson,  Joseph,  Howell 
Eaman,  Edith,  Eddyville 
Efner,  Dean  Swift,  Valentine 
Enyeart,  Orly  Melvin,  Normal 
Evans,  Grace  Alice,  Kenesaw 
Farney,  James  Bogy,  Aurora 
Fenton,  Evelyn  Mary  Octavia, 

Wymore 
Ferguson,  Janet  Theresa,  Bea- 
ver Crossing 
Finlay,       Merlen       Raymond, 

Greenwood 
Fiske,  Effa,  Marquette 
Fleming,   Henry   Emmet,    Sut- 
ton 
Fleury,   Parker  John,   Lincoln 
Foster,  Mary  Eliza,  Union 
France,  George  Winfred,  York 
Fullerton,     Lulu     Margaretta, 

Lincoln 
Fulton,  Wesley  Doyle,  Liberty 
Gibbons,     Alexander     Joseph, 

Orleans 
Golden,   John   Parnell,    O'Neill 
Goldsmith,      Isabelle     Helene, 

Omaha 
Gooch,  Nannie  Mae,  Hebron 
Gould,  Lodemia,  Fullerton 
Gray,  Viola  Clark,  Lincoln 
Green,    James    Arleigh,    Bene- 
dict 
Griffin,     Thomas     Dexter,     Su- 
perior 
Griffith,  J.  Clarence,  Scotia 
Guile,  Mabel  Terry,  Lincoln 
Hagenow,   May   Belle,   Lincoln 
Hall,     Oliver    Antrum,     Grand 

Island 
Hall,  Bay  C.  Thomson,  Lincoln 
Halstead,  Taylor  Howe,  Ponca 
Hammond,  Anna,  Lincoln 
Hanson,  Emma  Mae,  Filley 
Harger,  John  Boss,  Wray,  Col. 
Hart,    Anna   Laura,    Elmwood 


Hart,  Marvin  Lawrence,  Fair- 
field 
Haynes,  Alfonso  Worden,  Bea- 
trice 
Hedelund,  John  Lorenson,  Jr., 

Blair 
Hewitt,  David  Abel,  Bellwood 
Herman,      Antoinette      Marie, 

Lincoln 
Hewitt,   Irenaeus  Prime,   Lex- 
ington 
Hodge,  Edward  D.,  Genoa 
Hollister,       John       Bandolph, 

Litchfield 
Horner,  Charles  Francis,  Lex- 
ington 
Hoy,  Ivan  Alfred,  Wymore 
Hughes,      Winifred  "  Blanche, 

Oozad 
Humphrey,      Guess,      Pawnee 

City 
Hunter,    Brittain   Guy,   Wake- 
field 
Iverson,  Henry,  Elkhorn,  la. 
Jackson,  Florence,  Villisca,  la. 
Johnson,  Frank  Tenny,  Ord 
Keith,   Thomas  Milo,   Bethany 
Koch,  Alma,  West  Point 
Koontz,  Sylvia,  Hickman 
Kuntz,  Edward  Andrew,  Wood 

Kiver 
Kuntz,   James   Garfield,   Wood 

Biver 
Lash,  Bertha  Rosetta,  Auburn 
Leach,  Laura  Helen,  Hebron 
Lester,   John  Emery.   Beatrice 
Levy,       Anna       Ruth,       South 

Omaha 
Lindeman,   Herman,   Milford 
Lloyd,   Kittie  Marg-aret,   Utica 
Lord,  Jennie  Anna,  Ulysses 
Lowrie,        Helen         Elizabeth, 

O'Neill 
McCune,  Julia  Emily,  Stroms- 

burg 
McFarland,  Maude  Alice,  Cam- 
bria, Wyo. 
McGiverin,  Daisy,  Fremont 
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McRevnolds,  Joseph  Carl,  Lin- 
coln 
Me  Williams,  Mary  Agnes,  Day- 
ton, 0. 
Maddox,  Pearl  Pierre,  Miller 
Maddox,  Vinnie  Lelia.  Miller 
Malott,  Edgar,  Richfield 
Marshall.      Elizabeth      Louise, 

Lincoln 
Maxwell,    Thomas    Alexander, 

Lincoln 
Meyer,    Emma    Caroline,    Mal- 
colm 
Mickey,  Nprris  Albert,  Osceola 
Miller,  Elsie  Mae,  Wymore 
Miller,   Mary  Katheryne,  Dav- 
enport 
Morrill,  Frank  Ellsworth,  Stu,- 

art 
Morris,   Eleanor  Gertrude,   Sa- 
maria, Ind. 
Mortensen,       Mae       Elizabeth, 

Hampton 
Mouck,    William    Quinn,    Cres- 

ton,  la. 
Muir,  Harriet  Gilrye,  Lincoln 
Nelson,     Henry     Gilbert,     Ft. 

Morgan,  Colo. 
Newbranch,      Florian      Leroy, 

Lincoln 
Nickerson,  Agnes  Eleanor,  St. 

Edward 
Nies,    Daniel    Nicholas,    Ham- 
burg, la. 
Nims,   Frederick  Arthur,   Bea- 
trice 
Norton,     William    Wellington, 

Normal 
Palmer,    Louise    Murray,    Ked 

Oak,  la. 
Payne,        Charles        Kenneth, 

v  Schuyler 
Peake,    Ernest    Edwin,    Flora, 

111. 
Pillsbury,  Hannah  Eliza,  Lin- 
coln 
Powers,    Robert    Carroll,    Nor- 
folk 


Purdue,    Thomas    Arthur,    De- 
Witt 
Rawls,    Elizabeth    Faye,    Cres- 

ton,  la. 
Redfern,     Ellsworth     Lovejoy, 

Macedonia,  la. 
Rice,  Arthur  Longfellow,  Exe- 
ter 
Rice,    Marguerite    Sarah,    Cen- 
tral City 
Rice,   William  Harlow   Corbin, 

Jr.,  Central  City 
Richard,    Frank    Montgomery, 

Nance,  Kan. 
Roberts,    Myrtle    Fitz    Henry, 

So.  Omaha 
Robertson,      Edward      Norris, 

Omaha 
Robinson,      Marion      Harland, 

Missouri  Valley,  la. 
Roper,   Alice  Mabelle,  Parker, 

So.  Dak. 
Rowe,        Charlotte        Blanche, 

Douglas 
Rowe,   Grace   Gertrude,   Doug- 
las 
Ryan,  Edward  P.  R.,  Lincoln 
Sage,  Evan  Taylor,  Wymore 
Schaefer,      Ina      Edna,      West 

Point 
Scott,  Cora  Hazel,  Ponoa 
Scott,  Elzada  Estella,  Lincoln 
Secord,  Maude  Elizabeth,  Clay 

Center 
Shaffer,     Ernest     Calvin,     Elk 

Falls,  Kan. 
Sharp,  Theodore  Marcus,  Gilt- 

ner 
Smith,  Maude  Mabel,  Inland 
Smith,    Otis    Montell,    McCool 

Junction 
Smith,  Wilber  Oliver,  Juniata 
Smoyer,     Cora     Marie,      Syra- 
cuse 
Spacht,  Linda,  Sargent 
Stalnaker,  Jesse  Lee,  Shelby 
Stangland,  Martha  Marie,  Mc- 
Cook 
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Steele,    Theresa    Marie,    Lead, 

So.  Dak. 
Stowe,  Floy  Emma,  Ulysses 
Strayer,  Harvey  G.,  Milford 
Swamson,      Hjalmar      August, 

Verona 
Taylor,       Calla      Hill       (Mr.), 

Union 
Teach,    Charles    Elden,    Ellis- 

ville,  111. 
Thompson,       Lillian        Yoder, 

West  Point 
Turk,  Aulden  Alfred,  Elmwood 
Tynan,  Fannie  Fayette,  Stella 
VanBurgh,  James  Lloyd,  Hick- 
man 
VanValin,  Mattie  Inez,  Nelson 
Walling,  Edith  May,  Cozad 


Walsh,       Margaret       Leonora, 

Stella 
Wattles,  Vera  Rae,  Neligh 
Webster,  Joseph  Dull,  Lincoln 
West,  Mabel  Elizabeth,  Dunbar 
Wheelan,  William,  Waco 
Whitman,    Flora    Amelia,    Ar- 
cadia 
Wixson,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Wood,  Guy  Levi,  Pone  a 
Woodward,    Mary    Ella, 

rence 
Yont,  Etta,  Brock 
Yont,  Lily,  Brock 
Yont,  Rose,  Brock 
Yont,  Victor  Hugo,  Brock 
Zinser,  Orietta,  Red  Oak,  la. 


Law- 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 


FOURTH  YEAR— 37 


Men— 32 


Beans,  Hal  Truman,  Omaha 
Ressey,  Carl  Athearn,  Lincoln 
Bonnell,   Daisy  Frow,   Lincoln 
Boose,  William  Rudolph,  Falls 

City 
Britton,    James    Andrew,    Sid- 
ney 
Christensen,    Christen    Jensen, 

Minden 
Christie,       Burton       Whitford, 

Omaha 
Congdon,  Allan  Ray,  Weeping 

Water 
Egge,    Otto  Henry,    Grand    Is- 
land 
Feldman,    Daniel    D.,    Bremen, 

Ind. 
Gillespie,    Budd    Burnett,    Re- 
publican City 
Harmon,     Arthur    David,     Te- 

cumseh 
Hartzell,  Mabel  Alice,  Lincoln 
Hedgcock,  George  Grant,  Nora 
Hulett,  Rexford  Earl,  Cairo 
Landis,  Harry  DeWitt,  Lincoln 


Women— 5 


Lange,  Emil  Fred,  Fairbury 
Lansing,  Robert  Cheek,  Omaha 
Lyon,  George  John,  New  York 

City 
McCreery,   Earl  Allen,  Lincoln 
Magee,  Edwin  Ellsworth,  Val- 
paraiso 
Morse,  Perse  Abram,  WTataga, 

111. 
Pugh,  Cecil,  Hebron 
Ransom,       Bray  ton      Howard, 

Bancroft 
Reid,  John,  Cedar  Rapids 
Robbins,  Edith  Lucile,  Ord 
Sawyer,  Leroy  Pursel,  Lincoln 
Sheldon,   John   Lewis,   Central 

Village,  Conn. 
Smoyer,    Jesse    Sawtell,    Syra- 
cuse 
Stebbins,  Joel,  Omaha 
Steel,   Alvin  Arthur,   Omaha 
Strock,   William  Thomas,   Lin- 
coln 
Turner,       Edmund       Frederic, 
Wilber 
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Walker    Amos,  Overton  Weeks,  Emily    Lincoln 

Warner    Charles  Joseph,  Wav-       Wig-gins,        Madge        Imerith, 
erly  Steele  City 


THIRD  YEAR— 58 


Men— 51 


Women— 7 


Abry,    Bertrand   Buhre,    Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
Aron,   Charles  Hugo,   Crete 
Bancroft,    William    Demorest, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Bartlett,    George    Knapp,    Lin- 
coln 
Bedell,  Carl  Ensley,  Nebraska 

City 
Benedict,    Raymond    Eli,    Lin- 
coln 
Bixby,    James   Edson,    College 

View 
Bomgardner,     Gertrude     Eva, 

Lincoln 
Boostrom,         Emil         August, 

Stromsburg 
Britell,     Oley     Alphonso,     St. 

Ed  Avar  d 
Christensen,   Walter,   Fremont 
Collett.  Austin  John,  Omaha 
Field,  Susan  Wilson,  Lincoln 
Fossler,  John  Jacob,  Bethany 
Fossler,  Margaret,  Lincoln 
Graybill,   Harry   Webster,   Au- 
rora 
Haecker,  Archibald  Lewis,   St. 

Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
Hagenow,    Charles    Frederick, 

Lincoln 
Hall,  Winford  Lester,  Lincoln 
Henry,    Gladys    Rowena,    Lin- 
coln 
Hensel,  Esther  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Herman,  John,  Lincoln 
Hoagland,   Albert  Leroy,   Lin- 
coln 
Howard,     Guy     Clemens,     Lin- 
ing Water 
Hubbard,  Ray  Delos,  Talmage 
Hummel,       Charles       Mahlon, 
Humboldt 


Hunter,  Abel  Aken,  Lincoln 
Johnston,   Ellis    Adrian,    Paw- 
nee City 
Korsmeyer,      Louis      William, 

Lincoln 
Ledwith,  John  James,  Lincoln 
Liebmann,       Morris       Nathan 

Deadwood,  So.  Dak. 
Mansfield,      William      Robert, 

Wisner 
Melford,  William  Carl,  Lincoln 
Miller,  Frank  Russell,  Lincoln 
Miller,  Mamie,  Lincoln 
Mundorf,    William   Mills,    Lin- 
coln 
Osborn,  Frank  Ely,  Norfolk 
Packard,    Harriet    Janet,    Wil- 

ber 
Pearse,  Arthur  Sperry,  Omaha 
Pool,  Clark  H.,  Lincoln 
Riddell,  Dell  Frank,  Waverly 
Root,   Charles   Henry,   Lincoln 
Ryan,    William    Vergil,    Have- 
lock 
Ryons,   Fred   Butterfield,   Lin- 
coln 
Scherrer,   John   Albert,    Steele 

City 
Simms,  Arthur  Alonzo,  Tobias 
Smith,   Arthur   Bessey,   Wood- 
bine, la. 
Smith,    Harry    Butler,    North 

Bend 
Smith,      Leslie      Allen,      Blue 

Springs 
Spear,  George  E.,  Seward 
Strahorn,       Arthur       Thomas, 

North  Platte 
Theobald,   Clement  Frederick, 

Wayne 
Turner,  Arthur  Kepner,  Beth- 
any 
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^?™  FloycU  Arlington  Williams,     Fred    Cowgill,     Co- 

waterman,        Roy        Luzerne,  lumbus 

WedfpJS  Lincoln  "cot    DarleeB     WilS°n' 


Men— 41 


SECOND   YEAR-49 


Antes,  Philip  Joseph,  Syracuse 
Anthony,  Lena  Etta,  Lincoln 
Applegate,     Charles     Edward, 

Palmer 
Athen,  Luna  Pearl,  Hooper 
Barnes,    Guy   Washburn,    Nor- 
folk 
Berry,  Elmer,  Davey 
Blackman,     Julian     Raymond, 

Hastings 
Boswell,   James   Henry,   Napo- 

nee 
Brackett,  Elmer  Eugene,  Paw- 
nee City 
Brooks,   Earl  Brisbin,  Pawnee 

City 
Buckstaff,  Frank,  Lincoln 
Bunker,     Charles    Waite,    He- 
bron 
Burr,  Frank  Daniel,  Grainfield, 

Kan. 
Campbell,     Walter    Paul,     Te- 

cumseh 
Clinton,    Samuel    Dexter,    Lin- 
coln 
Cowgill,  Clara  Louise,  Villisca, 

la. 
Cushman,  Clinton  Robert,  Uni- 
versity Place 
Dickinson,        John        William, 

Omaha 
Dormann,  Fred,  Wisner 
Edwards,    Rufus    Eugene,    St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 
Emig,  Charles  Michael,  Taylor 
Gelston,    Samuel    Tildem    Elk 

City 
Grant,  Selma,  Mead 
Hartzell,     Stella     Agnes,     Lin- 
coln 


Women— 8 


Hember,    Martin    Heming,    Al- 
bion 
Hewitt,    Theodore   John,   Lex- 
ington 
Holben,  Elmer,  Lincoln 
Hunt,  Fred  L.,  Lincoln 
Langer,  Jerome  Francis,  West 

Point 
Lemar,   Fred  Allard,   Wahoo 
Longley,  Jonas  Rhodes,  North 

Platte 
McGeachin,     William     Rankin, 

Orleans 
McMaster,    Clyde    Allen,    Paw- 
nee City 
Malone,      Francis      Frederick, 

Elk  Creek 
Melcher,  Alexander  Lawrence, 

Wisner 
Montgomery,   Grace,   Oak 
Moore,  Milan  Standish,   Scotia 
Morris,   Nelson   Williams,   Lib- 
erty 
Nelson,     John     Maurice,     Oak- 
land 
Poynter,      Charles      McCorkle, 

Lincoln 
Shane,  Adolph,  Omaha 
Shear,  William,  Alcove,  N.  Y. 
Shranger,  Oron  Jay,  Humboldt 
Stringer,  Caroline  Effie,  Wayne 
Stuhr,    Leo   Byron,    Grand    Is- 
land 
Sullivan,  Herbert  Robbinnette, 

Tecumseh 
Swallow,  Harry  Charles,   Ster- 
ling 
Wert  man,    Harry    Jacob,    Mil- 
ford 
Willis,  Jessie  Tourney,  Lincoln 
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FIRST  YEAR— 122 


Men— 105 


"Women— 17 


Ahern,   James  Joseph,  Wayne 
Allen.    George    Milton,    St.   Jo- 
seph, Mo. 
Ames.   Adeline   Sarah.   Normal 
Ames,  Madge  Helen.  Normal 
Andrew,    Julian    Wesley,    Pe- 
oria, 111. 
Arnold,  John  Clinton,  Osceola 
Athen,  Virginia  DeForest,  Lin- 
coln 
Bannister,  Henry   James,  Lin- 
coln 
Barger,    Lorin     Winslow,    He- 
bron 
Bartling,     Frederick    William, 

Nebraska  City 
Batie,  Vernon  Claude,  Overton 
Benedict,    Bruce    Willet,    Lin- 
coln 
Biggerstaff,      George      Wards- 
worth,  Wahoo 
Bomgardner,  Hallie  Josephine, 

Lincoln 
Bowers,       William       Baldwin, 

Rokeby 
Bowne,    Elizabeth    Lippincott, 

Lincoln 
Brook,    Irving    Emerson,    Lin- 
coln 
Brooks,  George  Wainright,  Ne- 
braska City 
Brown,        Arthur,        Colorado 

Springs,   Colo. 
Buck,  Ralph  Joseph,  Sutton 
Buckner,  Lonis  Jackson,  Uni- 
versity Place 
Bullard,   Charles   Elmer,   Paw- 
nee City 
Campbell,  *  Sample     Crawford, 

Pawnee  City 
Carr,   Claude  John,  Lexington 
Clarke,  Samuel,  Langdon,  Mo. 
Cortelyon.  Spencer  V.,  Omaha 
Cotton,     Pearle     May,     Salem, 

Ore. 
Cowgill,  Howard  Jerry,  Omaha 


Crandall,         Harry        Eugene, 

Omaha 
Crane,    Calvin    Orrin,    Ashland 
Davidson,      Robert      Newman, 

Miles   City,   Mont. 
Davis,  Nora  Monterey,  Lexing- 
ton 
Deming,  Ward  Treet,  Geneva 
Dickinson,  William  Paul,   Red 

Cloud 
Doubt,  Robert  Aldrich,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Elson/Myron  Deronda,  Platts- 

mouth 
Elson,   Thomas  Hughes,  Falls 

City 
Engel,         Charles         William, 

Omaha 
Ervin,     Charles    William,    Du- 
bois 
Ferguson,    Olin   Jerome,    Dor- 
chester 
Fitchpatrick,    Neil    Gage,    He- 
bron 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  William,  Lin- 
coln 
Franey,    James    Thomas,    At- 
lanta 
French,    Edwin    Linton,    Lin- 
coln 
Gamsby,  Austin  Alva,  Indian- 

ola 
Gately,  Grace  Woodman,  Man- 
chester, la. 
Goold,  Theodore  Fred,  Ogallala 
Grice,  Eugene  Charles,  Sutton 
Grimm,  Joy  James,  Wilber 
Groff,  Harry  Ellis,  Fairbury 
Hall,  Ernest  Ralph,  Creston,  la. 
Hallo  well,      Howard      Marion, 

Palmyra 
Hartzell,  Florence  Emily,  Lin* 

coin 
Hazelwood,  Eva,  Osceola 
Holdbrook,     Edward    Andrew, 
Falls  City 
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Hummel,     Kay     Orvin,     Hum- 
boldt 
Hurtz,    Leonard    Eugene,    Lin- 
coln 
Jones,   Ralph   Wilson,    Lincoln 
Joy,  Guy  Albert,  Peru 
Kallasch,  Winfred  Miller,  Au- 
rora 
Kendall,      Howard      Converse, 

Woodlawn 
Kettlewell,    Fannie    Churchill, 

University  Place 
Killian,  Lloyd  John,   Wahoo 
Kimes,   Frances   Isabella,   Lin- 
coln 
King-,  Benjamin  Kenelm,  West 

Point 
King,  Edna  Laura,  Osceola 
Kingsbury,      Raymond      Dell, 

Ohiowa 
Kositzky,   Gustavus   Adolphus, 

Niobrara 
Krasney,  Emil,  Humboldt 
Larson,  Carl  Herman,  Axtell 
Lau,  John  Diedrich,  Lincoln 
Lawler,   Justus   Claude,   Trini- 
dad, Colo. 
Lehmer,  Frank  Welton,  Omaha 
Lewis,   Harold  Gould,  Lincoln 
Little,  John  Howard,  Madison 
Lyle,  Lynn  Hastings,  Wahoo 
McClain,  Clyde,  Louisville 
McCoy,  Pearl  Eugene,  Lincoln 
Main,  Arthur  Ernest,  Orleans 
Manchester,        Frank        Paul, 

Omaha 
Mantz,  Frank  Jesse,  Audubon, 

la. 
Martz,  John  Ernest,  Liberty 
Miller,        Benjamin        George, 
Rokeby 

Nesbit,   Charles,   Tekamah 
Nettleton,       Arthur       Gilbert, 

Love,  Colo. 
Nicholson,  Winifred  Christine, 

Lincoln 
Oliver,    Roy   Hiron,    Ashland 


Orange,  John  Baptiste,   South 

Omaha 
Orton,       Chauncey       Stephen, 

Weeping  Water 
Paulson,  Lewis  Chris,   Minden 
Pepperberg,    Abraham    Julius, 

Plattsmouth 
Peterson,  Victor,  Emerson 
Pool,  Venus  W.,  Lincoln 
Roben,    Clifford    Wilhelm,    Ne- 

ligh 
Rose,  Eugene  Arnold,  Herman 
Roth,  Frank  Earl,  Holdrege 
Rowe,  Edward  Winfield,  Doug- 
las 
Sabin,   Ralph  Loran,   Beatrice 
Schaufelberger,     Frederic     J., 

Hastings 
Searls,   Herbert  Clayton,   Lin- 
coln 
Senger,  Henry  Leo,  Ashland 
Shinbur,    Elver,    Oakland 
Sims,  Ira  Theodore,  Hastings 
Smith,  Julia  Eliza,  North  Loup 
Smith,   Waltgen   Barnes,    Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Spafford,  Erie  Giltner,  Aurora 
Sparks,    Susan    Alice,    Central 

City 
Stebbins,   Gilbert  Ross,   North 

•Platte 
Stewart,  Leon  Lawrence,   Pal- 
myra 
Stratton,  Fred  Dye,  Wahoo 
Streeter,  Clark  Lawrence,  New 

Windsor,  111. 
Sumner,      Chester     Blashfield, 

Lincoln 
Swartz,  Maynard  Thiers,  Bea- 
trice 
Thornbury,     William    Yearsly, 

Hebron 
Vavra.   Joseph  W.,  Howells 
Walker,  George  Elmer,  Lincoln 
Wallace,    Bert    Robert,    Albia, 

la. 
Wallace,  William  Peabody,  Ex- 
eter 
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barren,   Lewis   Artemus,   Ris- 
ing City 

Webster,  Edith  Leonora,  Em- 
erson 

COLLEGIATE    MEDICAL— 12 


Wills,    Sheldon    Roscoe, 

drege 
Wolfe,  Paul  Clay,  Lincoln 


Hoi- 


Men— 12 

Baker,  Clark  Dyer,  Minden 

Bloomingdale,  Rozelle  Wolcott, 
Julian 

Faurot,  Frederick  Winslow, 
LaPorte,  Tex. 

Fisher,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  Chili, 
Ind. 

Ingalls,  John  Franklin,  Syra- 
cuse 

3IcFall,  John  Archie,  Elmwood 


Women— 0 
Mudge,  Lester  C,  Burlington, 

la. 
Smith,    James    Westfall    Bar- 

num,  Albion 
Stratton,  Archie  James,  Wahoo 
Swan,  John  Clyde,  Niobrara 
Wallace,    Kalph   Clark,   Atlan- 
tic, la. 
Wilson,   Andrew  Jeffery,  Lor- 
ton 


Men— 19 


UNCLASSIFIED— 28 
Teachers— M. 


Women— £ 


Men— 6 

Allen,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Table 
Rock 

Anderson,  Oscar  Howard,  Oak- 
land 

Bryant,  Josiah  Jay,  Lincoln 

Goodell,  Mattie  Lydia,  Univer- 
sity Place 

Hastings,  Ernest  Edwin, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Women— 5 

Heaton,  Ada  Gertrude,  Lincoln 

Israel,    Amiel    Theodore,    Wa- 

thena,  Kan. 
Lichty,  Frank  Daniel,  Carleton 
Lisco,  Isabella,  Columbus 
Pryce,     William     Morris,     Red 

Oak,  la. 
Urbana,  Sister  Mary,  Lincoln 


Men— 13 

Barbour,  Carrie  Adeline,  Ox- 
ford, 0. 

Davis,  William  Herbert,  Jr., 
Lincoln 

Gardner,  Fletcher  M.,  Chino, 
Cal. 

•Gilbert,  Marvin  Edwin,  Weep- 
ing Water 

Lancaster,  Edgar  Lee,  Waxa- 
hachie,  Tex. 

Lisco,  Leonard  Merrick,  El 
Cajon,  Cal. 

Locke,  Walter  Leonard,  Roca 

McAusland,  William  Ritchie, 
Omaha 


Irregular— 17 

Women— 4 

Matthews,     William     Francis, 

Lincoln 
O'Gara,  Patrick  Joseph,  Laurel 
Priestley,      William      Atwood, 

Oakdale 
Quaintance,  Adaline  May,  Ca- 
ble, 111. 
Schmidt,  Minnie,  Lincoln 
Shears,  Mary  Stuart,  Lincoln 
Sheldon,  Addison  Erwin,  Lin- 
coln 
Thomas,  William  Albert,  M.  D., 

Lincoln 
Weckbach,       Eugene       Henry, 
Lincoln 
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School  of  Domestic  Science 
"Women— 11 
Anna      Elizabeth,       Moore,  Jessie  Edith,  Lincoln 
Morris,  Hattie  B.,  Liberty 

Peck,    Florence    Irene,    Table 
Rock 


Anderson 

Granville,  Pa. 

Burgess,  Catherine  Anna,  Col- 
lege View 

Burg-ess,   Hamtonetta,   College 
View. 

Day,  Ida  Irene,  Rushville,  111. 

Harley,  Edna  Adele,  Lincoln 

Highberger,     Minnie,     College 
View 


Sargent,  Alice  Kate,  Hamilton. 
N.  Y. 


VanDerslice. 
Cheney 


Eleanor      Jane, 


Sugar  School 
Men— 2 
Johnson,  Nils  Albert,  Fremont       Weber,       Edward 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Collegiate  Physical  Education 
Women — 1 
LaSalle,  Nellie  Vaill,  Beatrice 


Lawrence, 


School  of  Agriculture 


Men— 64 


Men— 20 


LONG  COURSE-22 


Women— 2 


Women— 2 


Blessing,  William,  Homer 
Corr,     Ray     Thomas,     Staple- 
hurst 
Crab  tree,  Hurley  Peter,  Doug- 
las 

Fassett,  Fred  Leon,  Lincoln 
Feyerherm,     Frederick     John, 
Stanton 

Gearhart,  Stuart  Eaton,  Uni- 
versity Place 

Godfrey,  William  James,  Lin- 
coln 

Johnson,  Eva  Belle,  Coon  Rap- 
ids, la. 

Keyser,  Alvin,  Bower 
Keyser,  Henry,  Bower 

Keyser,   Val,   Bower 


McCartney,   Robert  Archibalds 

Dunbar 
Meldck,  Charles  Wesley,  Davey 
Murren,     Edgar     Joshua,     St.. 

Francis,  Kan. 
Naviaux,    Ernest    Louis,    Lex- 
ington 
Reedy,  James  Albert,  Beatrice 
Schwedler,  Ernst,  Leigh 
Stouffer,       David       Ferguson, 

Bellevue 
Throckmorton,    Susannah,    Di- 
vide 
Tucker,  Edward  Judson,  Pen- 
der 
Wilkie,  William  Erwin.  Wilcox 
Windhusen,        John        Henryr 
Hooper 
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SHORT    COURSE— 44 

Men — 44 

Second  Year 

Men— 6 

Beisner,  Fred  Charles,  Hebron        Naviaux,    Ernest    Louis,    Lex- 

Gearhart,    Stuart    Eaton,    Uni-  mgton 

versitr   Place  Stouffer,       David       Ferguson, 

Glissman,  Henry,  Omaha  ^^ll^ert  John,  Webster 

First  Year 
Men— 38 

Baker,  James  Cundill,  Ortello 
Carpenter,     Eollin     Augustus, 

York 
Chapin,   Lee   Thompson,   Web- 
ster 
Corr,     Ray     Thomas,     Staple- 
hurst 
Crabtree,  Hurley  Peter,  Doug- 
las 

Dasenbrock,  Henry,  Leigh 

Davidson,        Jay        Brownlee, 
Douglas 

Decamp,  David  Marshall,  Clear 
Water 

Donaldson,   John  Edward,   Al- 
bion . 

Harrison,    Harry    Oziah,    Lin- 
coln 

Holling,  Carl  Claus,  Elkhorn 

Judge.  Martin   Lawrence,  Lin- 
coln 

Leach.    Earl    Clifford,    Fuller- 
ton 

Lohn.   Charles  Emil,  Loomis 

Luebs,  John,  Alda 

Mahan,  Ralph  Loren,  Malcolm 

Martin,     George     Washington, 
Richfield 

Miller,       Charles      Bauchman, 
Lincoln 


Mohr,    William    Henry,    Scrib- 

ner 
Montgomery,  Edward  Gerrard, 

Firth 
Moore,  Roy  Ethan,  Papillion 
Moyer,    Oliver    Scott,    Ludell, 

Kan. 
Naviaux,  Paul,  Lexington 
Olsen,    Hans    Peter,    Harting- 

ton 
Pundt,     Gustav     John,     Guide 

Rock 
Reedy,  James  Albert,  Beatrice 
Rink,  Emil  John,  Hooper 
Rohwer,  Henry  Benjamin,  Mil- 
lard 
Scott,  Arthur  Robinson,  Ponca 
Shaw,  Earl  Lloyd,  Sargent 
Steffens,  John,  Sprague 
Steinmeyer,     Henry     William, 

Clatonia 
Stoltz,   William  Fred,    Stella 
Sutton,      George      D.,      Table 

Rock 
Thompson,       Charles       Yoder, 

West  Point 
Tucker,  Edward  Judson,  Pen- 
der 
Wilkie,  William  Erwin,  Wilcox 
Windhusen,        John        Henry, 
Hooper 
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School  of  Mechanic  Arts — 52 

SECOND  TEAR-12 


Men— 12 


Brownfield,  Robert  Roy,  Grand 

Island 
Charles,  Ernest  David,  Lincoln 
Davis,  A.  Benjamin,  Columbus 
Duder,  John,  Table  Rock 
McClain,   Harry    Owen,   Louis- 
ville 
Pearson,     Clarence    Adolphus, 
Lincoln 

FIRST 

Aley,  Earl  Walton,  Lincoln 
Babson,  Sanford  Edwin,  Sew- 
ard 
Baldwin,   Warner  Welch,  Lin- 
coln 
Brock,   Stephen,  Lincoln 
Brown,       LaFayette       Carlyle, 

Verdon 
Bue,  Ole  Anfin,  Cambria,  Wyo. 
Burnham,   Joseph   Lewis,   Lin- 
coln 
Christensen,        Hans        Christ, 

Omaha 
Coolidge,  Ralph  Henry,  Colum- 
bus 
Davis,     Joseph     Edward,     Eve, 

Kan. 
Dennis,  Albert  Rees,  Neligh 
Dusenberg,     William,     Beaver 

City 
Elliott,  Ray  Ferguson,  Lincoln 
Ernst,  Conrad  Walter,  Lincoln 
Fawell,  Albert,  Lincoln 
Garoutte,  Scott  J.,  Lincoln 
Hubbard,  Evan  J.,  Benedict 
Jeffrey,     Charles     Louis,     Wy- 

more 
Kent,  Ernest  William,  Lincoln 
King,  William  Henrv,  Lincoln 
Leffelbein,     William     August, 

Archer 
Lister,  Frank  George,   Sprino-- 
field,  111. 


Pederson,  John  Douglas,  Wat- 

erloo 
Senter,  Fletcher,  Abel,  Ban- 
croft 
Votaw,  William  Ward,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Charles  James,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  George  Elmer,  Lincoln 
Yoder,  Bertolette  Artman, 
Omaha 

YEAR-40 

Lloyd,     John     Randolph,     Ne- 
braska City 
Lutton,  Claude  Denton,  Water- 
loo 
McPherson,  Leo  Wilber,  Craig 
Marquette,  John,  Lincoln 
Meyer,         Samuel         William, 

Omaha 
Neumann,    Clyde   Chase,    Oak- 
land 
Paulsen,  John  Charles,  Liberty 
Peebles,    Edwin    Harvey,    Lin- 
coln 
Peyton,    Guy   Monroe,    Creigh- 

ton 
Rehlander,    Ferdinand    James, 

Lincoln 
Richmond,  Melvin  Ward,  Nor- 
mal 
Siert,    Frederick,    Blair 
Suehlsen,       Herman       Jasper, 

Grand  Island 
Thomas,  Amos,   Tamora 
Walker,  Frederick  Gail,  Jules- 
burg,  Colo. 
Weston,    Arthur    J.     Rodgers, 

Dorchester 
Williams,   James  Corev,   Chap- 
pell 
Wright,  Ira  Alvin,  Vienna,  So 
Dak. 
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PREPARATORY— 46 
Men— 43 
Armstrong,       Ward       Lincoln, 

Elmcreek 
Athen,  Nellie  Olin.  Lincoln 

Atwood,        Donald        William, 
Plattsmouth 

Baumann,      Edward      Martin, 
West  Point 

Blake,   Frank,    Wood    Biver 

Bosse,    George    Louis,    Bloom- 
field 

Bothwell,  James  Roy,  Hubbell 

Clark,  Andrew  Hicks,  Blair 

('lough,     Oliver     Frank,     Nio- 
brara 

Elmen,  Gustav  Waldemar,  Wa- 
hoo 

Erickson,  Erick  Simon,  Lyons 

Everett,   Oliver  W..  Lincoln 

Follmer,  Harry  Rolla,   Oak 

Gibson,  Earl  Boy,  Wayne 

Goodwill,  Louis  Matin,  Teka- 
mah 

Heath,  Walter  Fred,  Bellwood 

Heuck,    Carl    Hubert,    Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Hewitt,  Ira  Lewis,  Neligh 

Hill,  John  Edgar,  Jr.,  Lincoln 

Hiltner,  Walter  Garfield,  Lin- 
coln 

Hoard,  Clarence,  Osceola 

Hopwood,  James  Edward,  Hol- 
drege 

Kimball,     George    Pearl,    Lin- 
coln 

Latta,  Burr,  Tekamah 


William     Henry, 
Arminda, 


Women— 3 

McCartney, 
Dunbar 
McDonald,     Minnie 

Bennett 
McGee,  Lewis  Roy,  Arapahoe 
McReynolds,     Robert     Henry, 

Lincoln 
Mason,  Eugene,  Lincoln 
Musser,  Samuel  G.,  Berlin,  Pa. 
Xoyes,     Robert     Edgar,     Fre- 
mont 
Pace,     Cadwalladder    William, 

Lincoln 
Patterson,     Charles     Ambrose, 

Plattsmouth 
Paul,   John   Milford,    Oakdale 
Pierce,  Verner  Stiles,  Kearney 
Plummer,    Edna   Davis,    Brad- 
ford, 111. 
Pollard,    Raymond    Clark,    Ne- 

hawka 
Rising,    Dorr    Everett.    Rising 

City 
Sanders,      Frederick       Morris, 

Holdrege 
Spurck,     Adam    Edward,     Jr., 

Lincoln 
Thompson,  Lynn  Samuel,  Gor- 
don 
Timmerman,   Fred  Ernst,   Ed- 
gar 
Trcka,  John  Frank,  Tobias 
Upton,  Emory  S.,  Lincoln 
Wertman,     Thomas     Herbert, 

Milford 
Wilson.  Doc,  Cook 


COLLEGE    OF   LAW 
SECOND  YEAR-58 


Men— 56 
Bates,  Luke  Manning,  Lincoln 
Beal,  Charles  William,  Broken 

Bow 
Beckenhauer,      Charles,     West 

Point 


Women— 2 
Berge,  Fred  Otto,  Tampico,  111. 
Brown,   Allan  LaRue,  Lincoln 
Burr,  Marshall  DeForest,  Lin- 
coln 
Copeland,  Leonel  Roy,  Lincoln 
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Cosgrove,     Cornelius     Burton, 

Atchison,  Kan. 
Davis,     Alfred     Henry,     North 

Platte 
Davis,  William  Fletcher,  B.  Sc, 
1897,       Indiana        Normal. 
Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 
Eberstein,   Conrad  V.,   Kirwin 

Kan. 
Eidem,    Olaf,    Elk    Point,    So. 

Dak. 
Fry,    Emmett    Leonard,    Stan- 
berry,  Mo. 
Graham,     John     Wesley,     Fre- 
mont 
Hag-elm,  Richard  Henry,  Lau- 
rel 
Hager,   George  Edward,  A.  B., 
1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Clay  Center 
Halderson,  Helmer,  Elk  Point, 

So.  Dak. 
Hamer,    Frank    Colliday,    Lin- 
coln 
Hamer,  Thomas  Francis,  Kear- 
ney 
Hawkins,  James  Viator,  Grand 

Island 
Johns,         William         Andrew, 

Beemer 
Jones,  Ernest  D.,   Guide  Rock 
Kelley,  George  David,  Lincoln 
Knotts,  William  Lincoln,  B.  Sc, 
1890,  Western  Normal  Col- 
lege.    Lincoln 
Kring,    Orlando    Yeacle,    Lex- 
ington 
Kuser,  William  Larsh,  Normal 
Lamb,    Dwight    Whipple,    Lin- 
coln 
LeDioyt,   Willard   Isaac,   Hast- 
ings 
Loreman,  Jonathan  Ellis,  Ben- 
edict 
McGintie,  William  Smith,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 
McPherrin,    Roy    D.,    B.    Ph., 
1897,    Nebraska    Wesleyan 
University.  University 

Place 


Maguire,   John   Arthur,   B.  Sc, 
1893,  Iowa  State  Agricultu- 
ral College.      Mitchell,  So. 
Dak. 
Mastin,  Clyde  Telford,  Kearney 
Mielenz,    Fred   Martin,   Wahoo 
Moore,  Jay  Curran,  Sterling 
Moyer,  Ralph  Waldo,  Tekamah 
Newcomb,  Ward  Kenneth,  De- 

weese 
O'Connell,       Michael       James, 

Harrison 
Orcutt,    Mrs.    May    Chaddock, 

Milford 
Perry,  Ernest  Bert,  Cambridge 
Prentice,  Joseph  Edward,  He- 
bron 
Ricketts,    Lowe   Arnott,    A.  B., 
1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.   Lincoln 
Robertson,  Sidney  Dillon,  Nor- 
folk 
Selden,  James  Willard,  Blair 
Shull,  John  Calvin,  Auburn 
Sidles,'  Frank  Barton,  Lincoln 
Smith,   Arthur  Philander,   An- 

selmo 
Steuteville,         John         Henry, 

Brown  ville 
Stull,    Arthur    Alonzo,    B.     S., 
1895,   Doane  College.     Lin- 
coln 
Stull,    Bertha    Bianca,    B.    S., 
1893,   Doane  College.     Lin- 
coln 
Thomas.    Walter    Peyre,    Falls 

City 
Thomson,  Robert  Milton,  A.  B. 
1898     (Feb.),    The    Univer- 
sity  of  Nebraska.     Wilber 
Tobey,  George  Edgar,  Ulvsses 
Tucker,  Henry  Otterbein,"  Val- 
entine 
Unkefer,  Leonard  Boyd,  Hum- 
boldt 
White,  Jason  Baird,  Decatur 
Wilson.   Wayland   Wilberforce, 
B.  S.,  1891,  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan University.     Lincoln 
Yeiser,  James,  Red  Cloud 


Students 


6^0 


UNCLASSED— 1 
Men— 1 
Poynter,  Charles  W.  McCorkle,  _ 
Lincoln 

FIRST  YEAR— 59 


Men— 59 
Abbott,  Ned  Culbertson,  A.  B., 
1896,  Tl»e  University  of  Ne- 
braska.   Lincoln 
Alexander,     Marvin     Marshall, 

Mercer,  Pa. 
Allen,  Edgar,  Wisner 
Backus,  Albert,  Normal 
Baird,  Edgar  Allison,  Omaha 
Baker,         William         Wallace, 

Omaha 
Bartos,  Frank  William,  Wilber 
Baugh,  William  Hardin,  Juni- 
ata 
Bischof,    Arthur    Alfon,    A.  B., 
1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.   Nebraska  City 
Bishop,  William  George,  B.  D., 
1895,  Western  Normal  Col- 
lege.    Lincoln 
Blackledge,   Herbert  Ephriam, 

Keosauqua,  la. 
Bovs,  Asa  Thompson,  Creston, 

la. 
Brew,  Fred  Hiram,  Ong 
Bronn,  Fred  William,  Roca 
Brown,  Edwin  Lewis,  Blair 
Burleigh,      James      Rensalaer, 
A.  B.,     1899      (Feb.),     The 
University     of     Nebraska. 
Friend 
Childs,  Ransom  Weldon,  A.  B., 
1898,    Nebraska    Wesleyan 
University.     Hebron 
Croner,  Frank,  Bladen 
Crouch,   Charles  Conoly,   Paw- 
nee City 
Danielson,  Oscar  Alfred,  Wake- 
field 
Dysart,     John     Twinem,     Su- 
perior 
Erwin,    Oliver    Stewart,    A.  B., 
189S.  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Fairbury 
25 


Women— 0 
Eubank,       Clarence      Herbert, 

Lincoln 
Ewart,  Lewis  Roberts,  Wahoo 
Foster,  Charles  Eber,  Nelson 
Gordon,  Murray  Lindley,  Sun- 
dance, Wyo. 
Harris,     Ray     Mitchell,     A.  B., 

1897,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Talinage 

'Hickey,   Edward   Leo,   Lincoln 
Horrigan,  Daniel,  Roseland 
Hudson,    Walter   Bruce,   Hast- 
ings 
Humphrey,  Fred  Blaine,  A.  B., 

1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.    Lincoln 

Humphreys,      James      Marion, 
B.    S.,     1891,     B.    D.,     1891, 
Western    Normal    College. 
Franklin 
Hunger,   Paul   Clarke,  Lincoln 
Kehn,     Henry     August,     A.  B., 
1898,    Park    College    (Mo.). 
Durham,  Kan. 
Landon,  Daniel,  Syracuse 
Leigh,   Enos   Ruthbin,   Bloom- 
field 
Leiter,  John  Henry,  Omaha 
Lincoln,     John     Willard,     San 

Jose,  Central  Amer. 
McPherrin,  Paul  Harris,  B.  Ph., 
1897,    Nebraska    Wesleyan 
University.  University 

Place 
Magney,        Reno        Adolphus, 

Omaha 
Meier,    Henry    August,    A.    B., 
1899     (Feb.),    The    Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.     Crete 
Motis,  Emil  Joseph,  Milligan 
O'Connor,  William,  Wood  River 
Rakestraw,    Elias    Vera,    Lin- 
coln 
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Reasoner,  Ira  Victor,  A.  B., 
1S97,  Doane  College.  Bur- 
well 

Rickards,  Joseph  Gillespie, 
Beatrice 

Riley,  Dan  Joseph,  A.  B.,  1896, 
St.  Mary's  College  (Kan.). 
Dawson 

Roberts,  Webster,  University 
Place 

Roddy,  Thomas  Francis,  A.  B., 
1898,  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska.   Nebraska  City 

Rosenthal,  Herman,  Madison 

Ross,  Peter  V.,  B.  S.,  1895, 
Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.    East  Helena,   Mont. 


Shelburn,     Otho     Ernest,     At- 
lanta 
Snuff,  Carl  Leroy,  Lincoln 
Sidles,      Benjamin      Franklin, 

Wayne 
Talbot,  Guy  Duane,  Syracuse 
VanScoy,  Chester  Allan,  Wood- 
bine, la. 

Whittier,       Burton       William 
Fairfield 

Wilson,    Harry    Everett,    Lin- 
coln 

Woodward,     Charles     Manson, 
Nemaha 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  MUSIC 


Men— 13 


SCHOOL  OF  ART-69 


Alexander,  Lida,  Tamora 
Andrews,   Grace  Alsyne,   Fair- 
bury 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Anson  S.,  North 

Platte 
Barker,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Lincoln 
Bolshaw,  Eva  N.,  Lincoln 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Lincoln 
Bryant,     Margaret    Josephine, 

Lincoln 
Caldwell,  Frances,  Lincoln 
Chilcott,  Fay,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Ethel,  Lincoln 
Contryman,     Carrie     Monimia, 

Weeping  Water 
Craig,  Alice  Rowena,  Craig 
Crate.  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Lincoln 
Cunningham,  Frances  J.,  Lin- 
coln 
Da  kin,  Sarah,  Line  obi 
Dales-,  James  S.,  Lincoln 
Dayton,  Frank,  Lincoln 
PeYrientt,   Camille.   Lincoln 
Dils.  William  H.,  Lincoln 
Dntton,    Maud,    Mt.    Pleasant, 
la. 


Women— 56 


Eaman,   Edith,   Murray 
Elson,      Beulah      Gwendoline, 

Plattsmouth 
Everingham,  Winifred,  Omaha 
Greenlee,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Lincoln 
Groff,  Maud  Mae,  Lincoln 
Grupe,  Harry  H.,  Lincoln 
Hamilton,    Jean    Stuart,    Win- 
field,  Kan. 
Harrod,   Harvey  H.,   Burchard 
Hartley,     Mamie     MacDonald, 

Lincoln 
Hastie,  John  D.,   Lincoln 
Hazlett,  Maude,  Lincoln 
Hedges,  Ira,  Panama 
Hughes,  Mary  Katharine,  Lin- 
coln 
Hull,  Clyde,  Fremont 
Hyatt,  Edna  L.,  Lincoln 
Tngham,  Julia  C,  Morrill,  Kan. 
Lash.  Bertha  Rosetta.  Auburn* 
McClay.  Harriet  Lamb,  Lincoln 
Marshall.  Mrs.  L^wis.  Lincoln 
Mills,  Will   A..  West  Lincoln 
Norval,  Mrs.  T.   L..   Seward 
Oakley,   John   T.,   Palmyra 
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Ogden,  Marian,  Lincoln 
Rehlander,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  Lincoln 
Reynolds,  Olga,  Ulysses 
Rosa,    Inez,    Lincoln 
Sawyer,  William  F.,  Lincoln 
Schmitt,  Edward  J..  Lincoln 
Seeley,  Julia  T.,  Lincoln 
Sharpe,   Minnie   Eugenia,   Wa- 

hoo 
Sherman,    Winifred   Speranza, 

Lincoln 
Smith,    Minnie    Frances,    Lin- 
coln 
Spencer,  Hugh  A.,  Lincoln 
Stewart,  Annie,  Lincoln 
Strode.  Mrs.  E.  C,  Lincoln 
Stump,      Florence      Charlotte, 
Beaver  Crosing 


Tibbies,     Mrs.     Susette     LaF., 

Lincoln 
Trowbridge,  Mrs.,  Lincoln 
Tucker,    Adah    Almarie,    Lin- 
coln 
Turner,  Martha  M.,  Columbus 
Tut  tie,    Helen    Harwood,    Lin- 
coln 
Wattles,  Vera  Rae,  Neligh 
Weaver,   Naomi,   Lincoln 
W7hedon,    Margaret   Ella,    Lin- 
coln 
Wilkinson,  Lisle,  Lincoln 
Williams,  Daisy,  Geneva 
Williams,    Mrs.    Luverne    Ash- 
ley, Ashland 
Wooley,  Phillip  Henry,  Lincoln 
Yont,  Lily,  Brock 


MUSIC— 267 


Men— 52 


Women— 215 


Abbott,  Annette  Lois,  Lincoln 
Abbott,    William   Walter,   Lin- 
coln 
Acott,  Sara,  Palmyra 
Alexander,      Edna      Gertrude, 

Lincoln 
Allen,  Edna  May,  Kearney 
Ames,  Maude  S.,  Omaha 
Anker,  Sigurd,  Elkhorn,  la. 
Archibald,     Florence     Alleyne, 

Lincoln 
Ashmun,  Susanna  May,  Atchi- 
son, Kan. 
Aylsworth,   Mrs.    Bertha,   Lin- 
coln 
Babcock,  B.  D.  M.,  Lincoln 
Bailey,    Helen    Olive,    Sturgis, 

So.  Dak. 
Barkley,  Mrs.  Edna  McDowell, 

Lincoln 
Bartz.  Pearl  Nora,  Ravenna 
Bertran,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Bethany 
Bessey.   Carl   Ajhearn,  Lincoln 
Bessey,    Ernst    Athearn,    Lin- 
coln 
Benthner,  Charles,  Lincoln 


Bigelow,  Lillie  Belle,  Manilla, 

la, 
Binford,  Martha  Jane,  Lincoln 
Bixbv,  Katherine,  Lincoln 
Bonham,  E.  O.,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Boose,  William  Rudolph,  Falls 

City 
Boostrom,         Emil         August, 

Stromsburg 
Boren,    Hallie,    McCool    Junc- 
tion 
Bosserman,  Nannie,   Superior 
Bouchard,   May  Angeline,   Ta- 

mora 
Brew,  Fred  Hiram,  Ong 
Brown,    Mrs.    Edwin    H.,    Lin- 
coln 
Brown,  Mabel  May  hew,  Cozad 
Brownell,    Agnes    Mary,    Con- 
cordia, Kan. 
Bryan,  Ruth  B.,  Lincoln 
Bryant,   Millie   Davis,    Stroms- 
burg 
Bumstead,  Lucius  Alden,  Lin- 
coln 
Burky,  John  Robert,  Ulysses 
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Burlingham,  Edith,  Lincoln 
Burr,  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Bush,  Mabel,  Sabetha,  Kan. 
Butler,    Mrs.    Mary    Elizabeth, 

Lincoln 
By-am,  Irene  Bell,  Lincoln 
Byers,  Mrs.  Jessie,  Wymore 
Byrum,  Mrs.  Mae  L.,  Lincoln 
Cave,     Nellie,      Westmoreland, 

Kan. 
Chilcott,  Iredale,  Lincoln 
Christian,  Mary,  Dubuque,  la. 
Clark,   Clara,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Ethel,  Lincoln 
Clark,   Rose,   Lincoln 
Clemens,  Nettie,  Lincoln 
Cole,  Mabel,  Hastings 
Comstock,  Eva  May,  Neligh 
Cook,  Claribel,  Luther,  la. 
Cornell,    Grace   Augusta,    Bon- 
ner Springs,  Kan. 
Cox,  Mabel  Adell,  Lincoln 
Craig,  Mary  Haynes,  Lincoln 
Crowley,        Ellen        Delphine, 

Friend 
Curry,  Edith  Nancy,  Pender 
Cutter,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Daily,  Agnes  Gertrude,  Lincoln 
Davenport,  Mae,  Valentine 
Davis,   Bessie   Burton,   Lincoln 
Deily,  Adelaide,  Wisner 
Denison,     Nell     Vinnetta,     St. 

Francis,  Kan. 
Detrick,  Effie,  York 
Dickson,  Grace,  Elmwood 
Dill,  Martha,  Alma,  Thedford 
Dimmick,     Clara     Jane,     Blue 

Hill 
Doubt,  Thomas  E.,  Lincoln 
Dunaway,  Lida,  Overton 
Dunlap,  Gertrude,  New  Castle, 

Wyo. 
Dysart,  Jeanette,  Superior 
Edgren,  Anna  Matilda,  Lincoln 
Edmisten,  Grace,  Lincoln 
Edmisten,  Lois,  Lincoln 
Eld  ridge,  Nellie,  Fairbury 
Elmore,  Cora  Emeline,  Lincoln 


Ernst,    Louise    Gertrude,    Lin- 
coln 
Field,  Tillie  S.,  Newman  Grove 
Fitzgerald,  Helen,  Lincoln 
Flenry,   John   Parker,   Lincoln 
Fossler,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Fowler,  Mary  Louise,  Lincoln 
Fuller,  Alice  Eugenia,  Lincoln 
Gage,  Frances  Elvira,  Lincoln 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Josephine,  Lin- 
coln 
Gere,    Frances    Clapham,    Lin- 
coln 
Getner,  Eugenia,  Lincoln 
Gibson,  Grace  E.,  Lincoln 
Gibson,  Mary,  Hampton 
Gilbert,        Marian,        Weenino- 

Water 
Gillespie,  Ethel  Pearl,  Republi- 
can City 
Goldsmith,  Hattie,  West  Point 
Gould,  Guy  Brown,  Lincoln 
Gould,  Pearl  Ola,  Lincoln 
Graham,  Maude,  Falls  City 
Greenamyre,  Sollie,  Cheney 
Greene,  Gertrude,  Palmer 
Gregory,  Helen,  Lincoln 
Griggs,  Dorothy  May,  Lincoln 
Griggs,  Nellie  King,  Lincoln 
Gruver,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Wahoo 
Gulick,  Ma  me  A.,  Lincoln 
Guthery,        Mabel        Genevra, 

Clarks 
Hagenow,  May  Belle,  Lincoln 
Hanna,  Winifred,  Lincoln 
Hanson,  George,  Lincoln 
Hare,  Hazel,  Lincoln 
Hargreaves,  Clara  Louise,  Lin- 
coln 
Harpham,  Edna  May,  Lincoln 
Hart,  Mrs.  Carrie  S.,  Lincoln 
Hart.  Marion  S.,  Lincoln 
Hartzell,    Louise    Marie,    Ben- 
nett 
Hartzell,  Mabel  Alice,  Lincoln 
Hasse,   Martha  Helen,  Lincoln 
Haywood,      Clarice      Amanda, 
Cambria,  Wvo. 
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Hazle,  Aha  E.,  Cedar  Rapids 
Hazle,  Ola  Grace,  Cedar  Rapids 
Healey,   Belle,    Prairie  Home 
Hearn,   Elberta   Lucia,  Lincoln 
Hearn,    Winifred   Marion,   Lin- 
coln 
Hein.  Hugo,  Lincoln 
Hoard,   Clarence,   Oseeola 
Holaday,    James    Elbert,    Lin- 
coln 
Hoppe,  Alvina,  Lincoln 
Houtz,  Laura  Belle,  Lincoln 
Howland,  Margaret,  Lincoln 
Hudson,  Philip,  Aurora 
Hiillhorst,  Ruth,  Lincoln 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Ella,  Lincoln 
Hunt.  Mollie,  DeWitt 
Irvine,  Mayme,  Lincoln 
Johnson,  Elsie  Gericke,  Audu- 
bon, la. 
Johnson,  Eva  Belle,  Lincoln 
Johnson,    Johannes,    Newman 

Grove 
Jorgenson,   Carrie   Marie,   Sta- 

plehurst 
Junge,  Anna  Lau,  Lincoln 
Keane,   Birdie   Josephine,   Lin- 
coln 
Kellogg,      Jessie      May,      Red 

Cloud 
Kenworthy,  Cloyd,  Havelock 
Key,  Florrie,  Clarks 
Kimball,  George  Pearl,  Lincoln 
Kimball,  Willard,  Lincoln 
Kincaide,   Tudie,   Lincoln 
King.   Edna  Laura,  Oseeola 
Kirker,  Stella  Blaine,  Lincoln 
Korsmeyer,   Julia   Marie,   Lin- 
coln 
Lane,  Evelyn  Edna,  Lincoln 
Lashley,  Myrtle,  Beaver  City 
Lau,  Nellie  Marie,  Lincoln 
Lauer,  Hazel,  Lincoln 
Leach.      Harriet      Lena,      Elk 

Point,  So.  Dak. 
Leidigh,   Charles  Benner,  Lin- 
coln 
Lichty,  Frank  D.,  Carleton 


Lohr,  Paul,  Seward 
Lyman,  Addie,   Table  Rock 
McArthur,        Mrs.        Florence 

Brown,  Lincoln 
McClure,  Daisy,  Elk  Creek 
McDill,  Bessie,  Lincoln 
McDonald,  Ednah  Mae,  Valen- 
tine 
McFarland,  Maude  Alice,  Cam- 
bria, Wyo. 
Maine,   Flora  Elizabeth,  Ulys- 
ses 
Melick,  Carolyn  Marie,  Lincoln 
Metcalf,   Mrs.   Alfred   P.,   Lin- 
coln 
Miller,  Louise,  Queen  City,  Mo. 
Mills,  Blanche,  Osceola 
Mitchell,  James,  Bennet 
Morgan,  Jessica  Aline,  Hebron 
Morris,  Ida  Mae,  Lincoln 
Morrison,  Charles  C,  Lincoln 
Mosshart,    George    Alexander, 

Lincoln 
Mouck,  Nina  M.,  Lincoln 
Mudra,  Albert,  Lincoln 
Mudra,  William,  Lincoln 
Munroe,  Lily  Bell,  West  Point 
Murphy,  Willis  Allen,  Brauns- 

dale,  Minn. 
Naviaux,    Ernest    Louis,    Lex- 
ington 
Nichols,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Lincoln 
Norval,  Eutha  Winifred,   Sew- 
ard 
Oehme,   Johanna,   Brainard 
Olson,  Rose  Lydia,  Colon 
Orr,  Mrs.  John,  Lincoln 
Pallister,    Gertrude    H.,    Elm- 
wood 
Palmer,   Blanche   Grace,   Ulys- 
ses 
Peck,  Blanche  Edith,  Lincoln 
Pepple,  Dora  Carol,  Roca 
Peters,  Etta.  Springfield 
Peterson,     Hans     Peter,     Elk- 
horn,  la. 
Pheasant,  Nellie  Gray,  Osceola 
Pope,  Lois,  Red  Cloud 
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Poynter,  Mary  Josephine,  Lin- 
coln 
Purely,  Lillian,  Oakland,  la. 
Quackenbush,      Beth,      Green- 
wood 
Quick,  Clara,  Lincoln 
Raymond,  Donald,  Lincoln 
Raymond,  Eleanor,  Lincoln 
Reed,  Maude  Amelia,  Palmyra 
Reed,  Wilse  Claude,  Beatrice 
Reynolds,       Grace      Elizabeth, 

York 
Richards,  Mabel,  Lincoln 
Richardson,  Mima  V.,  McCook 
Richeson,  Mrs.  Allie,  Lincoln 
Robinson,  Leona,  Lincoln 
Rodgers,  Selden  Scott,  Lincoln 
Ross,  Tholinda  S.,  Lincoln 
Samuelson,   Lulu,   Humboldt 
Sauits,  Anna,  Gordon 
Sawyer,     Bertha     Don     Zella, 

Lincoln 
Sawyer,    Elorence    Eola,    Ina- 

vale 
Schlegel,  Lester  C,  Lincoln 
Schlesinger,  Cora,  Lincoln 
Schlesinger,  Nella,  Lincoln 
Schmidt,    Clara    Huldah,    Lin- 
coln 
Schroeder,  Rosabel,  Bertrand 
Schwarz,  Mamie,  Lincoln 
Shafer,  Emma  Gail,  Tekamah 
Shaw,  Edith,  Greenwood 
Sheetz,  Mrs.  Laura  L.,  Omaha 
Sheldon,  Esther  Celia,  Avoca 
Shepard,     John     B.,     Buffalo 

N.  Y. 
Shockey,  Mrs.  May  E.,  Lincoln 
Shoemaker,  Edwin  A.,  Union 
Slater,     Clara    Emma,     Green- 
wood 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Grace  Almira,  Riverton 
Smock,  Eddis,  Lincoln 
Snivelv,  Nell,  Lincoln 
Spacht,   Linda  ])..  Sargent 
Sparr,    Frances    B.,    Cromwell 

la. 
Spoon er.    Adelaide.    Elk   Point 
So.  Dak. 


Stonestrom,  Nelson  E.,  Lincoln 
Stooker,  Minnah,  Dunbar 
Straub,  Mary,  Avoca 
Strickland,     Mrs.     Artha     M., 

Lincoln 
Stringer,  Lewis,  Lincoln 
Stuart,    Annie   Elizabeth,    Lin- 
coln 
Swartz,  Maynard  Thiers,  Bea- 
trice 
Thomsen,  Steffen,  Lincoln 
Tngg',  Leta,  Lincoln 
Trindle,    Monna   Zelma,    Arca- 
dia 
Turner,  Bessie  May,  Lincoln 
Tychsen,  Ellrieda,  Lincoln 
Vavra,  May,  Lincoln 
Yictrey,  Frank,  Bartley 
Waggoner,  Florence,  Arcadia 
Walker,  Elva  Grace,  Roseland 

La. 
Walker,   Jessie   Ellen,    Lincoln 
Wallace,  Susie,  Lincoln 
Warner,  Belle,  York 
Watt,  Mary  Wirmetta,  Lincoln 
Weed,   Florence  Mary,  Geneva 
AVehn,    Earle   Albert,    Beatrice 
Welch,  Helen  Burdick,  Lincoln 
Wells,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Valentine 
West,  Marie  Crawford,  Lincoln 
VYetherald,    Laura    Anne,    He- 
bron 
Whedon,  Charlotte,  Lincoln 
Whipkey,    Mary    Edith,    Carle- 
ton 
White.  Gertrude,  Tekamah 
Wickham,  Bertha,  Salem 
Wiggenhorn,    Selma    Augusta, 

Ashland 
Winchester,    Maud    Dana,    El- 
more 
Wise,      LeForest      A.,      Wells, 

Minn. 
Wonder,  Lulu  M.,  Blue  Springs 
Woods,   John   S.,   Monte    Vista 

Colo. 
Yont,  Rose,  Brock 
Zimmerman,  Catherine 

Sprague 
Zuver,  Mary,  Adams 
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M  en— 114 
Abbott,    Fred   Hiram,   St.    Ed- 
ward 
Abbott,    Ned   Culbertson,   Fre- 
mont 
Adams,   John   Taylor,   Denver, 

Colo. 
Aden,  Anna.  Garrison 
Albright,     John    Henry,     Bea- 
trice 
Allen,  Charles  Jennings,  Daw- 
son 
Alexander,    Charlotte    Morton, 

Syracuse 
Alexander,      Mary      Charlotte, 

Arapahoe 
Allen,  Mary  E.,  Table  Rock 
Applegate,     Charles     Edward, 

Palmer 
Auman,  Calvin  Mabry,  Lincoln 
Ayer,    Wilbur    Osborn,    Guide 

Rock 
Aylsworth,  Leon  Emmons,  Tal- 

cott,  So.  Dak. 
Baird,  Prudence,   Central  City 
Baldridge,  Alfred  Francis,  Lin- 
coln 
Bean,   Charles  Homer,  Peters- 
burg, 0. 
Beard,  Alberta,  Pawnee  City 
Beckstrom,  Selma  Marie,  Oak- 
land 
Bell,    Albert   Thomas,    Univer- 
sity Place 
Bethune,  Agnes  Grace,  Lincoln 
Bloomingdale,    Bertha    Louise, 

Julian 
Bomgardner,      Gertrude     Eva, 

Lincoln 
Bomgardner,  Hallie  Josephine, 

Lincoln 
Boose,  John  Henry,  Falls  City 
Boose,  William  Rudolph,  Falls 

City 
Bowman,  Oscar  Rufus,  Lincoln 
Britton,    James    Andrew,    Sid- 
nev 


Women— 135 
Brown,  Etta,  Valentine 
Browne,  Carrie  Olive,  Omaha 
liullock,  Clara  Jane,  Crete 
1  Unwell,    James    Haver,    Beth- 
any, Mo. 
Campbell,     Robert     Archibald, 

Fullerton 
Capell,  Clarence  Swift,  Omaha 
Carnes,  Florence  Arlette,  Uni- 
versity Place  . 
Carver,     Mrs.     Laura    Marion, 

•  Meadow  Creek,  Mont. 
Christenson,  Carl,  Lincoln 
Church,  Anna,  Dover 
Clark,  Nellie  May,  Lincoln 
Clippinger,  Edgar,  Lincoln 
Collins,    Rose    Elizabeth,    Fre- 
mont 
Condron,        Susie       Elizabeth, 

South  Omaha 
Conger,   John  Leonard,   Silver 

City 

Cooke,  Harriet  Mossman,  Lin- 
coln 

Corey,  Charles  Waterman, 
Havelock 

Cotton,     Pearle    May,     Salem, 

Crozier,  George  Wilmot,  Mead 
Crow,  Glenora,  St.  Paul 
Crowley,       Nellie       Delphme, 

Friend 
Cutts,  Lina  Frater,  Lincoln 
Dallas,  James  Andrews,  Atlan- 
tic, la. 
Danielson,  Anna  May,  Creston, 

la. 
Davidson,      Robert      Newman, 

Miles  City,  Mont. 
Davis,   Horace  Mansell,   North 

Loup  . 

Davis.  Mary  Vincent,  Lincoln 
Davis.  Orin  Abram,  Murray 
Day,     Rebecca     Sarah,     Grant 

"  City,  Mo. 
Dean,  Nellie  Leota,  Ashland 
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Dickason,    Daisy   Eliza,    South 

Auburn 
Doran,   Charles   Edmund,   Sid- 
ney 
Duff,  John  Alfred,   Concordia, 

Kan. 
Egge,    Margaret    Elsie,    Grand 

Island 
Egge,    Otto  Henry,    Grand   Is- 
land 
Elliott,  Edward  Charles,  North 

Platte 
Fauquet,  Emile,  Lincoln 
Faurot,     Frederick     Winslow, 

Lincoln 
Feldman,  Daniel  D.,  Normal 
Field,  Susan  Wilson,  Lincoln 
Fmlay,  Sylvia  Imogene,  Green- 
wood 
Fossler,  Margaret,  Lincoln 
Fuller,    Eva    Pamelia,    Univer- 
sity Place 
Funk,  Charles  Magna,  Picker- 
ell 
Gallagher,  Marguerite,  Lincoln 
Garber,  Cora  Alda,  Red  Cloud 
Gardner,      Gertrude      Hannah 

University  Place 
Garver,  Harry  Gilbert,  Fair- 
field 
Gosney,  Lucy  Veturia,  Lincoln 
Goudy,  Amelia  Adeline,  York 
Graham,  Ada  Virginia,  Lincoln 
Graham,        Malcolm        Edgar 

Omaha 
Green,    Katherine    Mills,    Lin- 
coln 
Griffin    Mabel  Esther,  Lincoln 
Griffith,  George  Parmer,  Paw- 
nee City 
Gund,  Ide  May,  Lincoln 
Hall,  Jessie,  David  City 
Hammond,  Maude,  Lincoln 
Harley,  Dora  Maria,  Lincoln 
Harper,  Ella  Bradford,  Lincoln 
Hartley,  Flora  Belle,  Lincoln 
Hawthorne,     Samuel     Clinton 

Arcadia 
Hayden,  Ella  Helen,  Sterling 


Hayes,    Ulysses    Sidney,    Elm- 
wood 
Hedgcock,  George  Grant,  Nora 
Hefiin,  Viola,  Lincoln 
Henry,    Margaret    Edith,    Lin- 
coln 
Holaday,    Nira    Ellen     (Mrs.), 

Lincoln 
Hollingsworth,       Clara       May, 

Arapahoe 
Hoppe,  William  Fred,  Lincoln 
Howard,  Anna,  Fremont 
Hoyt,     Josephine     Emmaline, 

Lincoln 
Hunt,  Fred  L.,  Lincoln 
Hunt,  Robert  Sanford,  Douglas 
Hunter,    Alice    Cushman,    Lin- 
coln 
Jeffery,   Leona  Idilla,   Lincoln 
Jennings,  Henry,  WTilber 
Jennings,  Jessie  Goodell,  Wil- 

ber 
Johnson,    John    Andrew,    Da- 
kota City 
Johnson,    Samuel    Chatterton, 

Villisca,  la. 
Jones,    Charles   Williams,   Hay 

Springs 
Jones,  James  Wedd,  Hickman 
Jones,  Watkin  Wilson,  Dunbar 
Judge,  Katherine,  Lincoln 
Keith,  Arthur  Leslie,  Bethany 
Keller,       Christian       Godfrey 
Victor  J' 

Kelly,  Mary  Dell,  Hastings 
Kern,  WTalter  McCollough    Da- 
vid City 
Ketchum,  Carrie  Estella,  Har- 
vard 
Killen,  Harry  Wallace,  Adams 
Kind,  John  Louis,  Lincoln 
King,  John  Joseph,  Peru 
King,    Mrs.    Maude    Gertrude, 

Peru 
Kling,    Linus    Warner,    Rock- 
ford,  111. 
Lally,  Nellie  M.,  Beaver  City 
Lange,  Emil  Fred,  Fairbury 
Lathrop,  Edith  Anna,  Inland 
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Lau,  John  Diedrich,  Lincoln 
LeHeAv,  Ina  Courtney,  Univer- 
sity Place 
Lehr.  Charles  Frederick,  Osce- 
ola 
Libby,  Arnold  Pratt,  Elk  Creek 
Lines,  Carrie  Mae,  Nelson 
Locke,  Walter  Leonard,  Koca 
Loomis,  Dena  Kate,  Lincoln 
Loomis,    Ella    Margaret,    Lin- 
coln 
Louderback,    Andrew    Vachel, 

Lincoln 
Loughridge,    Julia    Emmaline, 

Lincoln 
Luce,  Elizabeth,  Ellington,  N. 

Y. 
Lyon,    George   John,    Mamaro- 

neck,  N.  Y. 
Lytel,  James  Leonard,  YTork 
McCallum,  Ralph  William,  Lin- 
coln 
McClay,  Minnie  Julia,  Lincoln 
McCune,    Eva    Mary,    Stroms- 

burg 
McDermott,  Louisa,  Sutton 
McNamara,       Francis       Viola, 

North  Platte 
McNeal,    Emily    Ellen,    North 

Platte 
McPhee,  Marguerite  Cameron, 

Lincoln 
Macfarland,    Jane    Cobb,    Lin- 
coln 
Magee,  Edwin  Ellsworth,  Val- 
paraiso 
Marsh,  Miles  Eugene,  Pawnee 

City 
Maust,  Albert,  Falls  City 
Mead,     Herbert     Clinton,     St. 

Paul 
Meier,  Eliza  Ellen,  Crete 
Meier,  Emma  Nora,  Crete 
Meier,  Henry  August,  Crete 
Miller,  Almeda,  Pawnee  City 
Muir,  Emma  Anita,  Lincoln 
Muir,  Sarah  Theodosia,  Lincoln 
Murray,  Loretta  Agnes,  North 
Platte 


Newport,    Frederick    Penning- 
ton, Princeton 
Xickell,  Rose  Ellen,  Omaha 
Nielsen,  Henry   Peter,   Omaha 
Nims,  Frederick  Arthur,  Bea- 
trice 
Palmquist,      Minnie      Eleanor, 

Oakland 
Park,   Eugene  Christian,   Fon- 

tanelle 
Pearson,    Louis    William,    Lin- 
coln 
Pentzer,      Jennie      Blackburn, 

Lincoln 
Phelps,  Ella  Loomis,  Omaha 
Philpott,       Charles       Wescott, 

Lincoln 
Pinkerton,       Samuel      Walter, 

Box  Elder 
Pollock,     Clarence     Amander, 

Elsie 
Pollock,   Rachel   Isabelle,   Lin- 
coln 
Post,  Adda  Marie,  Plattsmouth 
Potts,     Charles     Wesley,     Wy- 

more 
Pound,  Olivia,  Lincoln 
Powell,  Malinda  James,  Cory- 
don,  Ky. 
Prentiss,  May  Louise,  Lincoln 
Prey,  Nina,  Lincoln 
Price,  Myrtle  Vivian,  Albion 
Price,  Orville  Thaddeus,  Beth- 
any, Mo. 
Pyrtle,    Jessie    Blanche,    Bea^ 

trice 
Pyrtle,  Sadie,  Lexington 
Quaintance,   Bertha  Belle,   Ca- 
ble, 111. 
Railsback,    Oelia    Belle,    South 

Auburn 
Randolph,  Albert  Marion,  Lin- 
coln 
Randolph,  Olive  Theresa,  Lin- 
coln 
Raymond,      Arthur      Sheldon, 

Lincoln 
Reed,    Joseph    Ambrose,    Bea- 
trice 
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Reed,     Mrs.     Anna     Yeomans, 

Beatrice 
Reed,    Wilse    Claude,    Beatrice 
Richards,   Dan.   M.,   Gallup    N 
Mex.  F'       ' 

Riddell,    Dell    Frank,    Waverly 
Riddell,  Wiley  M.,  Hickman    * 
Rief,    Anna   Helen,    Grand    Is- 
land 
Roach,  Fannie  Lenora, Western 
Roberts,    Myrtle    Fitz    Henry, 

South  Omaha 
Root,  Charles  Henry,  Lincoln 
Roper,    Ralph    Chase,    Parker, 

So.  Dak. 
Rosa,  Burt  Alonzo,  Lincoln 
Rosa,  Inez,  Lincoln 
Rouse,     Mabel     Margaret     Au- 
gusta, Alda 
Rowland,   Delle,   Crawford 
Rowley,   Katharine   May,   Lin- 
coln 
Ryan,    William    Virgil,    Have- 
lock 
Sampson,  Reuben,  Western 
Sargent,   Elizabeth   Jane,   Lin- 
coln 
Sargent,       Joseph       Andrews, 

Garrison 
Scherzer,  Mary  Ann,  Dorches- 
ter 
Schrack,  Mary  Etta,  Crete 
Seabrook,  Dorothy  Mark,  Nel- 
son 
Seeley,  Helen,  South  Omaha 
Shaffer,         Elizabeth         Mary, 

Greenleaf,  Kan. 
Shear,   William,   Alcove,  N.   Y. 
Sheldon,   John   Lewis,    Central 

Village,   Conn. 
Sherman,  Eugene  Buren,  Fair- 
field 
Sherman,  Nannie  Moore,  Crete 
Sidle,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Simons,  Delia  May,  Sidney,  la. 
Sims,  Arthur  Alonzo,  Tobias 
Smith,   Florence  Sebring,  Lin- 
coln 
Smith.  Julia  Eliza,  North  Loup 


Snell,     Charles    Renchiel,     Te- 

cumseh 
Stahl,    John   Ammon,    Selings- 

grove,   Pa. 
Stewart,  Emily,  Lincoln 
St  t- wart,     Milton    Irving,    Bir- 
mingham, la. 
Stockdale,      William      Tolbert, 

Arlington 
Story,  Claudius  McClave,  Paw- 
nee City 
Stracke,  Augusta,  Lincoln 
Stratton,  Olive  Fay,  Lincoln 
Sundean,      Manda     Josephine, 

Lincoln 
Swain,  Everett  Menzo,  Spring- 

fiel-d 
Taylor,    Anna   Lucile,    Lincoln 
Theobald,    Clement.  Frederick, 

Wayne 
Thompson,       Samuel       Henry, 

Adams 
Thorngate,  Belle,  North  Loup 
Thorpe,    Everett    Guy,    Cedar 

Rapids 
Tibbets,  Anna  Mary,  Lincoln 
Turk,     Aulden     Alfred,     Elm- 
wood 
Vancil,  Leola  Emma,  Lincoln 
Walker,  Kate  Snow,  Lincoln 
Walker,  Lon  Cain,  New  Madi- 
son, O. 
Walker,     Mina     Edith,     Cedar 

Rapids,  la. 
Warner,        Ernst       Frederick, 

Creighton 
Warner,    Florence   Alida,    Lin- 
coln 
Watkins,'  Clara  Anna,  Lincoln 
Watson,  Robert  Hart,  Valentine 
Weaver,       Lawrence       Myers, 

Falls  City 
Wheaton,  Olive  M.  (Mrs.),  Lin- 
coln 
Whelan,  Edward  H.,   O'Neill 
Wilson,  S.  Bertta,  Lincoln 
Wort,  Julia  Minot,  Creighton 
Young,  Alice,  Lake  View  P.  O., 
Minn. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
Board  of  Regents 

ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS 

Chancellor    

Other   officers    (17   repeated   below) 28     29 


INSTRUCTIONAL     STAFF    AND    ASSISTANTS 


Professors 


27 


Assistant  and    Associate    Professors ' 

Adjunct  Professors    12 

Lecturers    

21 
Instructors  

Q 

Assistants  

Fellows   22 

Scholars    

Undergraduate  Assistants  (employed  by  the  hour) 95 

Instructors  in  School  of  Music 15 

Instructors  in  School  of  Arts • 3  ^ 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 12 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 6 

21 
Other  Appointees    

303 

STUDENTS 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

The  Graduate  School 78        44      122 

The    Colleg-e   of   Literature.    Science,    and    the 

Arts,  4th  year 53        43        96 

The   College  of   literature,   Science,    and    the 

Arts,  3d  year, 48        64      112 

The   College  of   Literature,   Science,    and    the 

Arts,  2d  year 37        59        96 

The   College  of  Literature,   Science,    and    the 

Arts,  1st  year S(>        »*      \$ 

Collegiate  Law  

Unclassified  Students    _J^_    J^_    

Total  3«      444      791 
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Industrial  College,  4th  year  .  **£  Women-  TotaI' 

o -,                      6Z           5         37 

f*™    51           7         58 

Z^ 41           «         49 

collect, Medical.!!.^.::::::: ™  17  m 

Unclassified  Students    .... 

19  9         28 

Total   "~    

260         46       306 

Law  School,  2d  year 

Unclassified    .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'' 2        58 

Law  School,  1st  year 

J  59  0         59 

Total  . . .  — "    ~ 

116  2       118 

School  of  Domestic  Science 0  -- 

School  of  Agriculture RA  ZZ 

Sugar  School ....'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'..'. .'  o 

School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  2d  year. ...........  12  0         12 

lst  year 40  0        40 

T°tal    ' "^    "^    77 

Schools  of  Art  and  Music.  .Art 13        56        69 

Music    52       215       267 

T°tal   ~5     77    7^ 

Preparatory  to  College  of  Literature,  Science, 

and  the  Arts 97        g3 

Preparatory  to  Industrial  College. 43  3        46 

Total  T^o"    ~6    ~^q 

Summer  School ( m      m      ^ 

Grand  totals   ^    ~    ~ 

Deduct  for  repeated  names 93       128      221 


Total    registration    1067 


879     1946 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Class  "A"  includes  those  schools  preparing  for  all  the  col- 
leges of  the  University;  class  "B",  those  preparing  fully  for 
one  college;  and  class  "C"  those  not  included  in  classes  "A"  and 
"B",  but  preparing  students  for  entrance  to  the  University. 

Full  explanation  given  in  the  High  School  Manual,  which  will 
be  sent  on  application.  ^ 

Class  "A" 
Beatrice 


Bellevue  Academy 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Chadron  Academy 
Epworth  Seminary  (Iowa) 
Ferry    Hall     Seminary     (Lake 
Forest,  111.) 


Class 


Crete 
Fnirbury 
Falls  City 
Grand  Island 
Hastings 
Kearney 


Alma 

Alliance 

Arapahoe 

Arlington 

Ashland 

Aurora 

Auburn 

Blair 

Blue  Springs 

Broken  Bow 

Cedar  Rapids 

Columbus 


Class 


Franklin  Academy 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  City 

Omaha 

Pawnee  City  Academy 

Weeping  Water  Academy 

York 

"B" 

Pawnee  City 
Plattsmouth 
Red  Oak  (la.) 
Schuyler 
South  Omaha 
Wahoo 

"C" 

Central  City 

Cozad 

Creighton 

Crawford 

David  City 

Edgar 

Exeter 

Fairfield 

Fairmont 

Fremont 

Friend 

Geneva 


(307) 
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Harvard  «  ,      ,  '      _ 

Hebron  g ?h°o1  of  HolJ  Child  Jesus 

Holdrege  «;•  Francis  Academy  <Eovva) 

Humboldt  I*'  Theresa  School 

McCook  Superior 

Madison  |utton 

Minden  Syracuse 

Nelson  Stromsburg 

Norfolk  Tecumseh 

North  Bend  £ekamah 

North  Platte  Valentine 

Oakland  ^ayne       - 

O'Neill  w66?1^8"  Water 

Orleans  ^est  Pomt 

Ravenna  ^:lber 

Wisner 


Red  Cloud 


Wymore 


B 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   NEBRASKA 
Publications   marked   with  an  asterisk    (*)    a.re   out  of  nri«* 
or  too  few  for  distribution.     For  information  L^Ln^he 
University  studies,  address  the  editor,  Dean  L.  A.  ShTrman 

1872'     t^*  f  the  Inau^ation  of  Allen  R.  Benton 

1872.  Address  before  the  University,  by  Jas.  M.  Woolworth 
Catalogue 

1873.  Address  of  Hon.  L.  Crounse 
Catalogue 

1874.  Catalogue 

Third  Annual  Report,  Board  of  Regents 
Chancellor's  Report  to  Board  of  Regents 

1875.  Chancellor's  Report  to  Board  of  Regents 
(No  catalogue  published  this  year)  & 

1876.  Catalogue 

Inauguration  of  Chancellor  E.  B.  Fairfield 
By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents* 

1877.  Catalogue 

1878.  CaXf  the  Anm,al   COnTenti°n'  ^  ^  ^  P°W),et0n 

1879.  Catalogue  . 
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1880.  Board  of  Regents'  Report 
Catalogue 

1881.  Catalogue 

Prospectus  of  the  revised  course  of  study  of  the  College 

of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
Address  of  Samuel  Aughey,  "Ideas  and  Men  that  Created 
The  University  of  Nebraska,"  Charter  Day 

1882.  By-laws  of  Board  of  Regents 
Catalogue 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Regents 

Prospectus  of  the  revised  course  of  study  of  the  College 

of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
Report  of  Industrial  College 

1883.  Catalogue  g 

1884.  Catalogue 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

1885.  Chancellor's  Report  to  Board  of  Regents 
Catalogue 

1886.  Chancellor's  Report  to  Board  of  Regents* 
Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  Board  of  Regents* 
Catalogue 

1887.  Register  of  students  from  1869  to  1887 
Chancellor's  Report  to  Board  of  Regents 
By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
Catalogue 

1888.  Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents* 
Catalogue* 

By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  as  amended  and  revised* 

1889.  Catalogue* 

Extracts  from  Acting  Chancellor's  Report* 
Charter  Day  Address,  by  T.  C.  Chamberlain* 
Alumni    Association    address,    "Evolution   of   the    Univer- 
sity" 
Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

1891.  (No  catalogue  issued  this  year,  but  a  list  of  students) 
By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  as  amended* 

1892.  Catalogue 
Course  of  Study 
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1892.  Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Part  1 
"The  Industrial  College,"  a  brief  historical  sketch' 
Botanical  Survey  of  Nebraska 

Announcement,  Six  Years'  Instruction,  Tuition  Free 

1893.  Catalogue* 

Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Part  2 
The  Colleges,  Courses  of  Study,  etc. 

1894.  Catalogue 
School  of  Music 

The  Accredited   Schools 

Special  Course  Preparatory  to  Medicine 

A  Brief  Appeal  for  Country  High  Schools* 

The  College  of  Law 

Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  (two 
parts) 

Catalogue 

Summer  School 

Courses  of  Study 

Changes  in  curriculum 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Announcements  of  History  and  of  Economics  and  Polit- 
ical  Science 

1895.  The  Colleges,  Courses  of  Study,  and  Departments  of  In- 

struction* 
School  of  Agriculture 
Catalogue* 

1896.  The  Departments  of  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering 
The  Summer  School 

University  Extension  Circular  No.  1* 
School  of  Agriculture* 
The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts 

Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents* 
Catalogue* 
Circular  of  the  Alumni* 

1897.  The  Accredited  Schools 
Special   Professional   Courses* 
Athletic  Sports* 

Art 

School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Bulletin  Series  1  to  3 
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1877.     Law* 

Summer  School* 

High  School  Manual 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  Indus- 
trial College"-" 

Supplement,  to  the  High  School  Manual,  Bulletin  Series  2, 
No.  1* 

Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents* 

Calendar,  Bulletin  Series  1,  No.  6* 

Sugar  School* 

High  School  Manual,  Bulletin  Series  2,  No.  2* 
189S.     Calendar,  Bulletin  Series  3,  No.  1* 

Summer  Session,  Bulletin  Series  2,  No.  3 

Chancellor's  Inaugural  Address,  Bulletin  Series  3,  No.  2 

The  School  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  Series  3,  No.  3 

School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Bulletin  Series  3,  No.  4 

College  of  Law,  Bulletin  Series  2,  No.  4 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science,  Bulletin  Series  3,  No.  5 

Address  of  Chancellor  G.  E.  MacLean,  "The  Next  Stage  in 
the  Educational  Development  of  Nebraska,"  Bulletin 
Series  3,  No.  6 

Winter  Course  in  Agriculture,  Circular  No.  3* 

University  Extension  Circular  No.  2 
1899.     Fourteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

Calendar,  Bulletin  Series  4,  Nos.  1  to  7 

UNIVERSITY   STUDIES 

Vol.  1,  No.  1.     On  the  Transparency  of  the  Ether,  by  DeWitt  B. 
Brace 

On  the  Propriety  of  Retaining  the  Eighth  Verb- 
Class  in  Sanskrit,  by  A.  H.  Edgren 

On    the    Auxiliary    Verbs    in    the    Romance    Lan- 
guages, by  Joseph  A.  Fontaine 
No.  2.     On  the  Conversion  of  Some  of  the  Homologues  of 
Benzol     Phenol    into    Primary     and     Secondary 
Amines,  by  Rachel  Lloyd 

Some  Observations  on  the  Sentence  Length  in  Eng- 
lish Prose,  by  L.  A.  Sherman 

On  the  Sounds  and  Inflections  of  the  Cyprian  Dia- 
lect, by  C.  E.  Bennett 
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Vol,  1,  No.  3.  On  the  Determination  of  Specific  Heat  and  of  La- 
tent Heat  of  Vaporization  with  the  Vapor  Ca- 
lorimeter, by  Harold  N.  Allen 

On  the  Color- Vocabulary  of  Children,  by  Harry  K 
Wolfe 

On  the  Development  of  the  King's  Peace  and  the 
English  Local  Peace  Magistracy,  by   George   E. 
Howard 
No.  4.     On  a  new  Order  of  Gigantic  Fossils,  by  E.  H.  Bar- 
bour 

On  Certain  Facts  and  Principles  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Form  in  Literature,  by  L.  A.  Sherman 

On   the   Dikanikos  Logos  in  Euripides,  by  James 
T.  Lees 
Vol.  2,  No.  1.     Additional  Notes  on  the  New  Fossil,  Daemonelix, 
by  E.  H.  Barbour 

On  the  Decrease  of  Predication  and  of  Sentence 
Weight  in  English  Prose,  by  G.  W.  Gerwig 

Mirabeau,  an  Opponent  of  Absolutism,  by  Fred  M. 
Fling 
No.  2.     History  of  the  Discovery  and  Report  of  Progress 
in  the  Study  of  Daemonelix,  by  Erwin  Hinckley 
Barbour 

Notes  on  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Sili- 
cious  Tubes  of  the  Devil's  Corkscrew,  Daemone- 
lix, by  T.  H.  Marsland 

On  the  Continuity  of  Chance,  by  Ellery  W.  Davis 

The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy — A  Contribu- 
tion, by  C.  Hildreth 

Generalization  and  Economic  Standards,  by  W.  G. 
L.  Taylor 
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UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED  IN  1899 


Aden.  Anna 
Bridge,    Laura    Belle 
Broad v,  Grace 
Chappell,    Martha    Ellen 
Cooper,  Clyde  B. 
(iamb,  Edgar  Myron 
Crook.   Zeno  E. 
Davis.  Mary  Vincent 
Fifer,  Flora 
Gardner,  Gertrude 
Harley,  Dora   Marie 
Hartzell,  Mabel 
Haskell,  Mary  Emma 
Hawxby.   Frederick  George 
Harden.  Ella  Helen 
Hedgcock,  George  Grant 


Hewitt,  Fannie  M. 
Johnston,  Bertha 
Kuegle,  Frederick  Henry 
Lewis,  Ida 

Pentzer,   Jennie  Blackburn 
Piatt,  Clifton  Josiah 
Sargent,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Shively,  Amy 
Sloan,  Sam  Berkley 
Smith,  Minnie  Frances 
Smoyer,  Jesse  Sawtell 
Stanton,  Jessie  Louise 
Tucker,  Henry  Robinson 
Walker,  Amos 
Wirt,  Lulu 


RECOMMENDED  FOR  COMMISSIONS  AS  SECOND  LIEUTEN- 
ANTS IN  THE  NEBRASKA  NATIONAL  GUARD,  JUNE, 

1899 

Cadet  Captain  John  Dearborn  Hastie 

Cadet  Captain  Joel  Stebbins 

Cadet  Captain  Otis  Grant  Whipple 

Cadet  Captain  Orlo  Brown 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant  John  True  Sumner 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant  Joseph  Francis  Boomer 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant  Edgar  Harlan  Clark 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant  Earl  Allen  McCreery 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant  Charles  Herbert  von  Mansfelde 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant  Charles  Edmund  Doran 

Cadet  Second  Lieutenant  Albert  Hansen 

Cadet  Second  Lieutenant  George  Benedict 

COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIPS  GRANTED  IN  1898-'99 
D.  L.  Smith,  O'Neill,  Holt  county 
J.  Arthur  Fenlow,  Bee,  Seward  county 
Erie  G.  Sparks,  Aurora,  Hamilton  county 
Ralph   I  Jay.  North  Platte,  Lincoln  county 
May  Agee,  Friend,  Saline  county 
Susas  A.  Sparks,  Central  City,  Merrick  county 
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D 
ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  STUDENTS 


Men— 1067 


Women— 879 


Total— 1946 


Abbott,  Annette  Lois 
Abbott,  Charles  Howard 
Abbott,  Fred  Hiram 
Abbott,  William  Walter 
Abbott,  Josephine 
Abbott,  Ned  Culbertson 
Abry,  Bertrand  Buhre 
Acott,  Sara 
Adams,  Don  Jack 
Adams,  Jennie  Belle 
Adams,  John  Taylor 
Adams,  Percy 
Adams,  Roy  Bennett 
Aden,  Anna 
Ahern,  James  Joseph 
Aitken,  Daisy  Elsie 
Akin,  Alice 

Alabaster,   Francis  Asbury 
Albright,  John  Henry 
Alderman,  Rena  Bell 
Alexander,  Charlotte  Morton 
Alexander,  Edna  Gertrude 
Alexander,  Fred  Homer 
Alexander,  Koss  Elmer 
Alexander,  Lida 
Alexander,  Marvin  Marshall 
Alexander,  Mary  Charlotte 
Aley,  Earl  Walton 
Allen,  Charles  Jennings 
Allen,  Edgar 
Allen,  Edna  May 
Allen,  George  Milton 
Allen,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Allen,  Mattie 
Alley,  Edgar  Noah 
Ames,  Adeline  Sarah 
Ames,  Ernest  Capron 
Ames,  Madge  Helen 
Ames,  Maude  S. 
Anderson,    Anna   Elizabeth 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Emma 
Anderson,  Oscar  Howard 
Anderson,  Samuel 
Andreson,  Robert  Dwight 


Andreson,  Wilbur  Earhart 
Andrew,  Julian  Wesley 
Andrews,  Grace  Alsyne 
Angle,  Edward  John 
Anker,  Sigurd  Johannes  Peter 
Antes,  Philip  Joseph 
Anthony,  Lena  Etta 
Antonia,  Sister  Mary 
Applegate,  Charles  Edward 
Archer,   Flossie   Carolyn 
Archibald,  Florence  Alleyne 
Archibald,       William       James 

Troy 
Armstrong,  Ward  Lincoln 
Arnold,  John  Clinton 
Aron,  Charles  Hugo 
Ashman,   George  Allyn,  Jr. 
Ashman,  Susanna  May 
Athen,  Luna  Pearl 
Athen,  Nellie  Olin 
Athen,  Virginia  DeForest 
Atwater,  Ellen  Bessie 
Atwood,  Calvin  Parmele 
Atwood,  Donald  William 
Auman,  Anna  Mary 
Auman,   Calvin  Mabry 
Ayer,  Wilbur  Osborn 
Aylsworth,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Aylsworth,  Leon  Emmons 
Aylsworth,    Raymond   Garfield 
Babcock,  B.  D.  M. 
Babson,  Sanford  Edwin 
Backus,  Albert 
Baer,  Alva  Aldus 
Bailey,  Helen  Olive 
Bailey,  Lyman  Clyde 
Baird,  Edgar  Allison 
Baird,  Prudence 
Baker,  Clark  Dyer 
Baker,  James  Cundill 
Baker,  James  Edgar 
Baker,  William  Wallace 
Baldridge,  Alfred  Francis 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Anson   S. 
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Baldwin,  Burch  Amaziah 
Baldwin,  Warner  Welch 
Balsley.  Josephine  Glenalvin 
Bancroft,  Clark  Hobart 
Bancroft,   William  Demorest 
Bannister,  Henry  James 
Barber,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Barbour,  Carrie  Adeline 
Barbour,   Margaret   Roxanna 
Barclay,  Mary  Khoda 
Barker,  Lorin  Winslow 
Barker,  Harry  Clark 
Barkley,  Mrs.  Edna  McDowell 
Barnes,  Alfred  Kimball 
Barnes.  Guy  Washburn 
Barnett,  Agnes  Eleanore 
Barr,  Clinton  Marion 
Barr,  Verna  Florence 
Barratt,   Prudence   Lucy 
Barron,   Pleasant   Jefferson 
Barry,  Frank  Walter 
Bartlett,  George  Knapp 
Bartling,  Frederick  William 
Bartos,  Frank  William 
Bartz,  Pearl  Nora 
Bates,  Luke  Manning 
Bates,  Mrs.  Sarah  Glazier 
Batie,  Vernon  Claude 
Baugh,  William  Hardin 
Baumann,  Edward  Martin 
Beal,  Charles  William 
Bean,  Charles  Homer 
Beans,  Hal  Truman 
Beard,  Alberta 
Beckenhauer,  Charles 
Beckstrom,  Selma  Marie 
Bedell,   Carl  Ensley 
Bedell,  Mrs.  Lena  Anderson 
Beghtol,  Carl  Duffield 
Beisner,  Fred  Charles 
Bell,  Albert  Thomas 
Bell,  James  Hayes 
Benediet,  Bruce  Willet 
Benedict,   George   Arthur 
Benedict,  Harris  Miller 
Benedict,  Raymond  Eli 
Bengtson,  Caroline 
Benkleman,  Lottie 


Bennett,  Edith  Grace 
"  Bennett,  John  Newton 
Bennett,  Stella  May 
Bense,  Charles  Frederick 
Bentley,  Laura  Persis 
Berge,  Fred  Otto 
Rerkman,  Anna  Marie 
Berkman,  Charles 
Berry,  Elmer 
Berry,  Lee 
Bertran,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bessey,  Carl  Athearn 
Bessey,  Ernst  Athearn 
Bethune,  Agnes  Grace 
Betts,  Annie  Marie 
Beutel,   Raymond   Stephen 
Beuthner,  Charles 
Bigelow,  Lillie  Belle 

Biggerstaff,       George       Wads- 
worth 
Binford,  Martha  Jane 

Birdsall,  Frances  Alice 
Birken,  William  Joseph 
Bischof,  Arthur  Alfon 

Bishop,  William  George 

Bixby,  James  Edson 

Bixby,  Katherine 

Blackledge,    Herbert   Ephriam 

Blackman,  Julian  Raymond 

Blake,  Frank 

Blandin,  Elsie  Mae 

Blessing,  William 

Bliss,  Rodney  Waldo 

Bloomingdale,  Bertha  Louise 

Bloomingdale,  Rozell  Wolcott 

Boggs,  Clarence  Eugene 

Bolen,  Earl  Morten 

Bollenbach,  Adolph 

Bolshaw,  Eva 

Bomgardner,  Gertrude  Eva 

Bomgardner,  Hallie  Josephine 

Bonham,  E.  O. 

Bonnell,  Daisy  Frow 

Bonnell,  Winifred   Blanche 

Boomer,  Joseph  Francis 

Boomer,  Walter  Lloyd 

Boose,  John  Henry 

Boose,  William    Rudolph 
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Boostrom,  Emil  August 
Boren,  Hallie 
Boren,  Maurice  Elmer 
Bosse,  George  Louis 
Bosserman,   Nannie 
Boswell,  James  Henry 
Bothwell,  James  Roy 
Bouchard,  May  Angeline 
Bower,  Alice  Caresta 
Bowers,  William  Baldwin 
Bowlby,  Charles  Edward 
Bowman,  Oscar  Rufus 
Bowne,  Elizabeth  Lippincott 
Boylan,  William  Otis 
Boyle,  James  Ernest 
Boys,  Asa  Thompson 
Brackett,  Elmer  Eugene 
Bray,  Cora  Emma 
Brayton,  Mary  Emma 
Brew,  Fred  Hiram 
Brich,  Paul  Antonious 
Bridge,  Laura  Belle 
Bridge,  Nona  Springer 
Britell,  Oley  Alphonso 
Britton,   James   Andrew 
Broady,  Bracton 
Broad y,  Grace 
Broady,  Jefferson  Hcover 
Brock,    Stephen 
Brodkej^,  Benjamin 
Bronn,  Fred  William 
Brook,  Irving  Emerson 
Brookings,  Alice 
Brookings,   Eugene 
Brookings,  Goldie  Gilman 
Brooks,  George  Wainwright 
Brooks,  Earl  Brisbin 
Bross,  Philip  Fits 
Brown,  Allan  LaRue 
Brown,  Arthur 
Brown,  Bessie  Bell 
Brown,  Bessie  Kent 
Brown,  Mrs.  Edwin  H. 
Brown,  Edwin  Lewis 
Brown,  Elbert  Louis 
Brown,  Ethel 
Brown.  Etta 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  S. 


Brown,  LaFayette  Carlyle 
Brown,  Mabel  Mayhew 
Brown,  Orlo 
Browne,   Carrie  Olive 
Brownell,  Agnes  Mary 
Brownfield,  Robert  Roy 
Brush,  Lura  Maude 
Bryan,  Lizzie  Mae 
Bryan,  Ruth  Baird 
Bryant,  Josiah  Jay 
Bryant,  Margaret  Josephine 
Bryant,  Millie  Davis 
Buck,  Ralph  Joseph 
Buckmaster,  May  Mary 
Buckner,  Louis  Jackson 
Buckstaii",  Frank 
Bue,  Ole  Anfin 
Bullard,  Charles  Elmer 
Bullock,   Clara  Jane 
Bullock,  Flora 
Bumstead,  Lucius  Alden 
Bunker,  Charles  Waite 
Burgess,  Catharine  Anna 
Burgess,  Hamptonetta 
Burke,  Allen  Gilmour 
Burky,   Charles  Rogy 
Burky,  John  Robert 
Burleigh,  James  Rensalaer 
Burlingham,  Edith 
Burnham,  Joseph  Lewis 
Burr,  Frank  Daniel 
Burr,  Marshall  DeForest 
Burr,  Pearl 

Burrows,  Lucinda  Walker 
Burrows,  Sara  Annie 
Burt,  Barbara 
Burt,  Waldo  Wadswarth 
Burwell,  James  Haver 
Bnsh,  Mabel 
Butler,  Bessie  Josephine 
Butler,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Byres,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Byrne,  Jetta  Marie 
Byrum,  Mrs.  Mae  L. 
Cady,  Adnelle  Lovila 
Caldwell,   Frances 
Calvert.  William  Robert 
Campbell,  Claude  Cooper 
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Campbell,  Hugh  Barton 
Campbell,  Ira   I^lg-in 

Campbell,  .lames  Patterson 

Campbell,  Robert  Archibald 

Campbell.  Sample  Crawford 

Campbell.  Walter  Paul 

Capell,  Clarence  Swift 

Capps,  Earl  Vanhise 

Carnes,  Florence  Arlette 

Came}',  Bertha 

Carpenter,  Fred  John 

Carpenter,  Rollin  Augustus 

Carr,  Claud  John 

Carson,  Rosa  una 

Carter,  Clifton 

Carver,  Mrs.  Laura  Marion 

Case,  Minnie  Caroline 

Cassel,  Hattie  Lenore 

Caton,  Etta 

Cave,  Xellie 

Chapin,  Edwin  Tuttle 

Chapin,  Lee  Thompson 

Chapman,  William  Valentine 

Chappell,  Martha  Ellen 

Chappell,  Rena  Jane 

Charles,  Ernest  David 

Chase,  Lilian  May 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Blanche 

Chilcott,  Fay 

Chilcott,  Iredale 

Childs,  Ransom  Weldon 

Christenson,  Christen  Jensen 

Christenson,  Hans  Christ 

Christenson,  Walter 

Christenson,  Carl 

Christian,  Mary 

Christie,  Burton 

Christy,  Marie 

Church,  Anna 

Clapp,  Charles  Williard 

Clark,  Andrew  Hicks 

Clark,  Carrie  Eva 

Clark,  Clara 

Clark,  Edgar  Harlan 

Clark,  Nellie  May 

Clark,  Ethel 

Clark,  Rose 

Clarke,  Lucy  May 


Clarke,  Samuel 
Cleland,  Jessie  Purinton 
Clemens,  Nettie 
Clements,  Minnie  Myrtel 
Cleveland.  Mabel  Remington 
Clinton,  Samuel  Dexter 
Clippinger,  Edgar 
C lough,  Oliver  Frank 
Cochrane,  Nelia  Martha 
Colburn,  Mrs.  Anna  Coder 
Colburn,  Thomas  Alfred 
Cole,  Fanny  Louise 
Cole,  Lena  Inness 
Cole,  Mabel 
Collett,  Austin  John 
Collins,  Harvey  Alvin 
Collins,  Rose  Elizabeth 
Colvin,  Edna 

Compton,  Charles  Herrick 
Comstock,  Ada  Delia 
Corns tock,  Eva  May 
Condit,  Delia  Florence 
Condra,  George  Evert 
Condron,  Susie  Elizabeth 
Congdon,  Allan  Ray 
Conger,  John  Leonard 
Contryman,  Carrie  Monimia 
Converse,  Walter  Howard 
Cook,  Carolyn  Eugenia 
Cook,  Claribel 
Cook,  Grace  Elizabeth 
Cook,  Samuel  Richard 
Cooke,  Harriet  Mossman 
Coolidge,  Ralph  Henry 
Cooper,  Clyde  Barnes 
Cooper,  Guy  Lester 
Copeland,  Leonel  Roy 
Copeman,  Louise  Blanche 
Corbin,  Jennie  Bell 
Corey,  Charles  Waterman 
Cornell,  Grace  Augusta 
Corr,  Ray  Thomas 
Cortelyou,  Spencer  V. 
Cosgrove,  Cornelius  Burton 
Cottle,  Lewis  Emery 
Cotton,  Pearl  e  May 
Coulter,  Lillian  Mae 
Cowgill,  Clara  Louise 
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Cowgill,  Guy  Milton 

Cowgill,  Howard  Jerry 

Cox,  Mabel  Adell 

Oozad,  Walter  Franklin 

Crabtree,  Clara  Mae 

Crabtree,  Hurley  Peter 

Craft,  Charles  Playford 

Craig,  Alice  Eowena 

Craig,  Martha  Frederica 

Craig,  Mary  Haynes 

Cramb,  Edgar  Myron 

Cramer,  Mrs.  Mary  Marguerite 

CrandalJ,  Harry  Eugene 

Crane,  Calvin  Orrin 

Crate,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 

Crawford,  James  Chamberlain, 
Jr. 

Crewitt,  Mrs.  Julia  Marie 

Croner,  Frank 

Crook,  Zeno  E. 

Crouch,  Charles  Conoly 

Crouch,  Howison 

Crow,  Glenora 

Crowell,  Lydia  Sears 

Crowley,  Nellie  Delphine 

Crozier,  George  Wilmot 
Cruickshamk,  James  Allan 
Cunningham,  Frances  Jane 
Curry,  Edith  Nancy 
Cusack,  Alice  Mattie 
Cuscaden,  Frederick  Appleton 
Cushing,  Edith  Antoinette 
Cushman,  Clinton  Robert 
Cushman,  Lucy  Sarah 
Custer,  Margaret  Joannah 
Cutter,  Grace 
Cutts,  Lina  Frater 
Dahl,  Leonora  Henriette 
Dailey,  Agnes  Gertrude 
Daken,  Sarah 
Bale,  Raymond  Elmer 
Dales,  Benton 
Dales,  James  S. 
Dallas,  Georgia 
Dallas,  James  Andrews 
Danielson,  Anna  May 
Daniel  son.  Oscar  Alfred 
Dasenbrock,  Henry 


Dasenbrock,  John  Diedrich 
Davenport,  Ella  Mae 
Davey,  Clara 

Davidson,  Nelson  Mansfield 
Davidson,  Jay  Brownlee 
Davidson,  Robert  Newman 
Davis,  A.  Benjamin 
Davis,  Alfred  Henry 
Davis,  Amos  Alton 
Davis,  Bessie  Burton 
Davis,  Emma  Elizabeth 
Davis,  Herbert  William,  Jr. 
Davis,  Horace  Mansell 
Davis,  Joseph  Edward 
Davis,  Margaret 
Davis,  Mary  Myrle 
Davis,  Mary  Vincent 
Davis,  Nora  Monterey 
Davis,  Orin  Abram 
Davis,  Robert  Elton 
Davis,  William  Fletcher 
Davison,  Albert  Eugene 
Day,  Ida  Irene 
Day,  Rebecca  Sarah 
Dayton,  Frank 
Dean,  Nellie  Leota 
Decamp,  David  Marshall 
DeYrientt,  Camille 
Deily,  Adelaide  Elizabeth 
Deming,  Ward  Treet 
Dempster,  Elva 
Denison,  Nell  Venetta 
Dennis,  Albert  Rees 
Detrick,  Effie 
Deweese,  Fred  Milo 
Dickason,  Daisy  Eliza 
Dickinson,  John  William 
Dickinson,  Joseph 
Dickson,  Grace 
Dickson,  William  Paul 
Dill,  Martha  Alma 
Dils,  William  H. 
Dimmick,  Clara  Jane 
Dimmick,  John  Addison 
Dinsmore,  Harriet  A. 
Dinsmore,  Susan  Belle 
Dittmar,  Julius  Sebastian 
Donaldson,  John  Edward 
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Doran,  Rebecca  Jane 
Doran,  Charles  Kdmund 
Dormann,  Fred 
Dorwart,  Helen  Rebecca 
Doubt.  Robert  Aldrich 
Donbt,  Thomas  E. 
Douglas,  Ellen 
Drain.  Ralph  Allen 
Druse,  Dott  M. 
Duder,   John 
Duff,  John  Alfred 
Dunaway,  Ernest  Malcolm 
Dunaway,  Lida 
Dungan,  Donald  Clair 
Dunlap,  Gertrude 
Dnrkee,  Minnie  Leota 
Dusenbery,  William 

Dutton,  Maud 

Dysart,  Jeanette 
Dysart,  John  Twineni 

Eaman.  Edith 

Eatough,  Frederick  Stanislaus 

Eberstein,  Conrad  V. 

Edgerton,  Frank  Eugene 

Edgren,   Anna    Matilda 

Edmisten,    Grace 

Edmisten,  Lois 

Edmisten,  William  Sherman 

Edwards,   Lee 

Edwards,  Rufus  Eugene 

Efner,  Dean   Swift 

Egge,  Margaret  Elsie 

Egge,  Otto  Henry 

Eidem,  Olaf 

Eldridge,  Nellie 

Elliott,   Alfred   Orrin 

Elliott,  Edward  Charles 

Elliott,  Ray  Ferguson 

Elliott,   Robert   Dale 

Elliott,  Rose  Olivette 

Ellis,  John  Samuel 

Ellis,  Mamie 

Elmen,   Cora   Emeline 

Elmen,  Gustav  Waldemar 

Elson,   Beulah   Gwendoline 

Elson,   Myron  Deronda 

Elson,  Thomas  Hughes 

Emig,   Charles  Michael 


Engberg,  Carl  Christian 
Engel,    Charles    William 
Ensign,  Alice  Baird 
Enyeart,  Orley  Melven 

Ert'ord,  Mabel  Clyde 
Erickson,  Erick  Simon 
Eri sman n,  Geneva  Bertha 
Ernst,  Conrad  Walter 
Ernst,  Louise  Gertrude 
Ervin,  Charles  William 
Erwin,   Oliver  Stewart 
Eubank,    Clarence   Herbert 
Evans,  Alonzo  Jefferson 
Evans,  Alvin  Eleazar 
Evans,  Grace  Alice 
Evans,   Herbert   Silas 
Everett,  Oliver  W. 
Everingham,  Winifred  Laura 
Ewart,  Lewis  Roberts 
Ewart,  Robert  Howard 
Farney,  James  Rogy 
Farrand,  Mary  Abbie 
Fassett,  Fred  Leon 
Fauquet,  Arsene 
Fauquet,  Emile 
Faurot,  Frederick  Winslow 
Fa  well,  Albert 
Fee,   Orville   Jackson 
Feldman,  Daniel  D. 
Feldman,  Mrs.  Nellie  Jones 
Fen  ton,   Evelyn   Mary   Octavia 
Ferguson,    Janet   Theresa 
Ferguson,  Olin  Jerome 
Ferguson,   Zadie  Grace 
Ferris,  Maude  Susie 
Feyerherm,  Frederick  John 
Field,  Susan  Wilson 
Field,  Tillie  S. 
Fifer,  Flora 
Finlay,  Eathen  Clyde 
Finlay,  Merlen  Raymond 
Finlay,   Sylvia   Imogene 
Fisher,   Cassius   Asa 
Fisher,  Elmer  Elsworth 
Fisher.   Josephine 
Fiske,  Effa 

Fitchpatrick,  Neil  Gage 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  William 
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Fitzgerald,  Helen 
Fleming,  Clara  Marie 
Fleming,  Henry  Emmet 
Fleury,  Parker  John 
Fling,  Mrs.  Helene  Dresser 
Follett,  Otis  William 
Follmer,   Eva  Minnie 
Follmer,  Harry  Eolla 
Folsom,  Ernest  Clinton 
Fordyce,  Charles 
Fossler,   Christine 
Fossler,  John  Jacob 
Fossler,  Mabel 
Fossler,    Margaret 
Foster,  Charles  Eber 
Foster,  Mary  Eliza 
Fowler,  Anna  M. 
Fowler,  Clara  Wood 
Fowler,  Mary  Louise 
Fowler,  Sadie  Lenore 
Fox,  Jennie  Lenora 
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